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ADVE-RTISEMEN I. 


A N account of the Manuſcript Copy of the following 
Work has been given in the Editor's Preface to that part of 
it publiſhed in 1786 under the Title of The HISTORY and 


AnTiquiTits of the ColLtEcss and HaLLs, &c. 


Mr. Wood having left no other Preface to this Work than 
that which is prefixed to the Latin Tranſlation, it is thought 
proper to retain the original Engliſh Copy of the ſame from 
a looſe Paper preſerved in the beginning of the Manuſcript. 


The following ſhort Review of the Life and Character 
of Mr. Food is extracted from a MS, entitled © Hiftorical = 
Collections relating to England, made in the years 1700 and 
1701, by Mr. Hearne: * to which a Supplement is added by 


the obliging communication of a Friend. 


The Catalogue alſo of Mr. Wood's Manuſcript Collections 
is taken from the ſame MS of Mr. Hearne, with Corrections 
and Additions by the Editor. 


Oxford, Sept.-27, 1792. 8 


— 


* In Bib. Badl. Oxon. inter Hearnii MSS, folio, nu. 8, p. 267: et aliud exempl. 
inter Rawl. MSS 8yo, nu. 1166. 


THE AWVUTHOR 


TO THE READER 


AVING been bleſt with a naturall Genius towards the 
| ſtudies of Hiſtories and Antiquities, eſpecially thoſe of 
our owne Nation, I confidered with my ſelfe how I might im- 
prove 1t to the advantage and good of ſome public matter. At 
length duty and gratitude prompting me much to exerciſe my 
gift on this moſt famous place, of which I am now to ſpeake, 
I took a reſolution to make a Collection of ſuch Antiquities 
therein that were firſt of all ſubje& to ruin either by the malice 
of men, injuries of time or weather; and thoſe were ſuch that were 
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either Inſcriptions over graves or in \ windowes, * as alſo all Armes 
whatſoever that appeare in public places. All which in a fhort 
time having collected, I thought it my duty further to make 
a light ſearch into Authors of Antiquity that are printed, con- 
cerning the origen of the Univerſity and the ſeveral Houſes of 
Learning therein, and when done, to have prefixed them to 
the ſaid Inſcriptions, and according to my then immature judg- 


ment in ſuch matters to have publiſhed them. 


But when I was 


in the midſt of theſe my endeavours, my duty obliged me to 
go on further in the work and reduce it to a juſt volume. + 
To this end, knowing very well that ſuch obſcure knowledge could 
not be promoted without beating and tracing out obſcure paths, 
I made it my endeavours to peruſe the Muniments, Regiſters 
and other matters of Record belonging to the Univerſity. Here- 
upon I applied myſelf to that eminent and learned perſon John 


- Sepulchral and Feneſtral Inſerip- 
tions. 

+ [A various reading, or another be- 
* to the Author's Preface. ] 

* About an year or two before the 
Reſtauration of K. Charles II, all things 
being very much unſettled and in a tot- 
tering condition in the Kingdom of 


England, the Univerſities as *twas gene- 


rally thought would be the firſt places 
that ſhould feel the ſmart and anger of 
thoſe that were then in authority, either 
as to the taking them away or at leaſt 
to the leſſning of the Houſes of Learn- 
ing in them. Upon thele ſtrong ſurmi- 
ſes, I thought it my duty as being a ſon 
of this that I am now ro ſpeak of, to 
make a Collection of ſuch Antiquities 
therein that were firſt of all ſubje& to 
ruin, either by the malice of men, inju- 
ries of time, or weather: And theſe were 
ſuch that were either Inſcriptions over 
graves or in windowes, as alſo all Armes 


s 


Wallis S. Th. P. Cuſtos nn that he would be pleaſed 


whatſoever that appear in public places. 
All which in a ſhort time having collected, 
I thought it my duty farther to make a 
light ſearch into Authors of Antiquity 
that are printed, concerning theorigen of 
the Univerſity, and the ſeverall Houſes 
of Learning therein, and when done, to 
have prefixed them to the ſaid Inſcrip- 
tions, and according to my then imma- 
ture judgment in ſuch matters to have 
publiſhed them. But when I was in the 
midſt of theſe my endeavours, behold 

on a ſuddain the ſceen of all things in 
this Nation was changed, and whatſo- 
ever related to Monarchy and the Church 
was reſtored: ſo that ſeeing there was no 
great haſte of publiſhing what in a man- 
ner I had done, or either any likelyhood 
of our diffolution, I took a reſolution 
(having had alwaies a fond Genius to- 
wards Antiquities) to enlarge my book 

and make it a juſt volume. 
4 Archiva Univerſitatis. 


to 


P R E F A C RE. 
to give me free acceſs to the place where they were repoſed: 
the which he lovingly granting, with leave farſt obtained from 
the Vicechancellor, I was admitted to that place accordingly, 
and there to my very great delight did I find incomparable trea- 


ſures for my deſigne: but ſo long it was before I could faſten 


upon a method that my paines were treble before it could 
be obtained. 


My delights being in a manner brought to an head there; 
my next taſk was to peruſe each College Treaſury, not onlie 
for the obtaining of the true Hiſtory and Antiquities of each 
Houle of Learning but alſo of other places within the precincts 
of Oxon: but herein I found ſo much oppoſition in ſome 
Societies that I was ever and anon about to deſiſt from goin 
any further in this work ; but then againe on the other fide 
the civility of the better part of Colleges was ſo great that 
I was reſolved to go through with my work, though I ſpeak 
but little of thoſe that denyed me. At length after many en- 
treaties and attendances, having obtained my deſign, I beſet 

_ myſelf to peruſe the MSS. in our incomparable Vatican, and 
after that, thoſe in the reſpective Libraries of each Society; 
all which being done, beſides the Archives of other private 
places within the City of Oxon, my next buſineſs was to go to 
London, not onlie to peruſe the Libraries of Arundell, Cotton 
and others more private, but alſo various Offices, as that of the 
Records of the Tower, Heralds, Prerogative, Augmentation, 
Exchequer, Rolls, Paper, Pipe, &c. In which ſpending ſome 
years, I received not without much oppoſition ſome fatisfac- 
tion, yet not ſo much that I could have wiſhed : In which 
time alſo I was aſſiſted by ſome loving friends with abſtracts 
and copies of various matters relating to our Univerſity from 
the Regiſters belonging to the Archbiſhops of Canterbury and 
Biſhops of Lyncolne, the former of which have been — 
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of our Univerſity, as at this day they are of ſome Colleges 
therein, the latter, Dioceſans. At length reducing all my Col- 
lections to an ultimate method, compoſed my book which is 
here laid before you in the Engliſh tongue, and in that lan- 


guage did I intend to print it. But the chief Governours of the 
_ Univerſity having knowledg of my labours and deſigne, offered 


me a ſum of money for my Copie, with intentions to have it in 
Latine, becauſe the fame and dignitie of this Univerſity might 
be more knowne. and made the greater throughout the learned 
Univerſe: which proffer I accepting, and they then deſiring 
my help in the recovery of all antient Charters, Bulls, and 
the very words of antient Authors (which I in my Engliſh did 
briefly touch upon) to the end that they might be at large and 


verbatim repeated in their reſpective places in this work, I did 


in a manner promiſe them, but then not knowing what trouble 
would follow, I found to my great ſorrow, that I was forced 
to run over all my Copie, take it to pieces, make it fit for a 
Latin tranſlation and to receive into it the ſaid Charters, Bulls 
and the veri words or quotations of all Authors whether pub- 
liſhed or in MSS: but before I could well do this I was forced 
to my great expence to take ſeveral journeys to retrieve them, 
becauſe that when I was meditating and collecting this work 
I onlie took the ſenſe or epitome of them in Engliſh, not then 
in the leaſt dreaming that they ſhould be all hereafter verbatim 


in Latine. k 


In the meane time the tranſlation. went forward by the care 
and charge of the Rev. Joh. Fell, S. Th. P. and Dean of Chrift 
Church, a perſon born to ſerve the public more than his owne 
Concern, and when a conſiderable part of the Copie was ready, 
was put into the preſs, and continued there till twas finiſhed 
moſtly at his charge. But then fanding it to go on very ſlowly 


to my great dilincouragement, I beſet my ſelf after I had 


retrieved 


F N RF A CE 


retrieved the aforeſaid Charters, Bulls &c. to write the lives * 
characters of the Writers which I have put in the ſeveral Col- 
leges and Halls; but then conſidering it could not be done by 
me alone, becauſe © deficile eſt fugitivas mortuorum memorias 

retrahere, I kept a correſpondance by letters with many learned 
men not only in moſt parts of our owne Nation but beyond 
the ſeas for a ſufficient Notitia of them. In the collecting and 
writing of which, though I have been put to great care, trou- 
ble and expence, yet I value thoſe things not ſo much, as the 
giving offence to their living relations, either for what is un- 
warily ſaid of them by me or the Tranſlators, or elſe omitted 
that may make for the honor and credit as well of them as 
their allyes. However it is, or may be taken, I beg pardon of 
thoſe that may be diſcontented at it, deſiring amendments and 

further information from them, in caſe another Edition of this 
Book may come forth. A painfull work it is I'Il aſſure you 
and more than difficult, wherein what toyle hath been taken, 
as no man thinketh, ſo no man believeth, but he that hath 0 
made the triall. Nevertheleſs how much the difficulty diſcou- 
raged me from it, ſo much the Glory © et amor Patriæ ratione 
valentior omni,“ * encouraged me to undertake it. And truly as 
to theſe matters or any thing elſe in this work, I had rather 
venture my credit then prejudice the truth, betwixt both which 

—the choice with me is eaſie; and further alſo being the place 
where I received my Education, duty commands me to et * 

it rather on the ſtage of envy then diſhonor. I am not of the 

opinion of the vaine glorious Greeks, who boaſting too much 
of their own perfections, eſteemed all Nations elſe Barbarians : 

Yet to check Bodinus his bold conjecture, out of which he 

could find but one Anacharſis in all Scythia, yet is here de- 

monſtrated that our Univerſity hath given Education to more 


* Ovid, 1 Pont. 
that 


that have advanced the commonwealth of learning, than any 
elſe perhaps in the learned world : The names of which, if 
you'l pleaſe to peruſe, you may fully ſee how many of ob- 
ſcure originall, have enobled their memories by their writings, 
whereas other perſons, noble in name, have by their untowardly 
actions blemiſhed their deſcent and nobility. 


And now Reader having given you briefly the particulars 
of my progreſs made in this work, before it could be brought 
to light: my deſire is that you would take notice 


PFirſt, That the Tranſlation of it into Latine was not done 

by me, but by ſeverall hands; for all that I did towards this 
Edition, was the tranſcribing and entring into the Copie for 
the preſs, all whatſoever is repreſented in Italick character, the 
entring alſo the notes and quotations in the margin, adding 
now and then as occaſion offered more matter to the Latin 
Copie, and the fitting thereof by ſcoring and marking it, for 
the Compoſer. : | 


Secondly, That in the Tranſlation many things are left 
out, others are put in, and divers alterations made ; and there- 
fore if any offence doth ariſe from what is ſpoken of any per- 
ſon or thing ; the fault is not to be laid upon me : For I pro- 
teſt before the great Gop, I made it my reſolution. all along 
to write without offence or cloſe reflection upon any, and fo I 
deſire the Reader to take it ſo. | 


Thirdly, That as in my Hiſtory, ſo in elections, reſigna- 
tions, deaths and burialls of perſons I follow the Engliſh 
accompt, that is by beginning the year the 25 of March, 
which is the day of the Annuntiation of the bleſſed Vir- 
gin Mary. 1 9 | 
5 Fourthly, 


— 
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Fourthly, That the Univerſity Sculptor hath engraven on 
Copper plates the draughts and repreſentations of the Schooles, 
Theater, Colleges and Halls, which as tis probable may be 
by ſome bound up with this Work : but this I would have 
the Reader to underſtand, that the Inſcriptions written under 
each of them, were not made by me but ſeverall hands: All 
that is mine, is the matter for two or three of the junior Col- 
leges and all of the Halls except Magdalen: ſo that if any 
thing in the ſaid Inſcriptions which are not mine, be repugnant 


to what I have ſaid in the Colleges themſelves, others, and 
not I, are to be blamed. | 


Fifthly, That upon my finding divers faults in the Tranſ- 
lation and others committed in the printing, I have to this 
Work added a little Appendix, not onlie correcting the ſaid 
Errata, but alſo containing delenda and various addenda with 
other matters which may be very beneficiall for a future 
Edition. And to all an Index Locorum, Rerum et Nomi- 
num. In the Compoſure of all which Work, as I have taken 


great delight, ſo I wiſh the Reader may in peruſing it, which 
is the earneſt deſire of | 


1 — 
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A NTONY a WOOD was the ſon of Thomas Wood, 
alias a Wood or Awood, Bach. of Arts and of the Civil 
Law of the Univerfity of Oxon, by Maria la Petite com- 
monly called Pettie, his wife (deſcended from a gentile and 
ancient family in the County of Oxon). He was born in the 
the year 163, in the pariſh of 5. Job. Bapr. in an houſe op- 
polite to the forefront of Merton College, within the ſaid 
Univerſity of Oxon. And after he had been educated in Gram- 
maticals, became Student of Mert. Coll. where he took his 
| Maſter of Arts Degree. But his genius being naturally ad- 
dicted to the ftudy of Engliſb Hiſtories and Antiquities, he 
clofely applied himſelf to this kind of learning, omitting Philo- 
ſophical ſtudies as hardly uſeful to him in ſearching into an- 
cient writings relating to the Antiquities of the Erg/i/h Na- 
tion: yet finding that divers things might be inſerted in old 
Philoſophical MSS, which might in a great meaſure ſerve to 
give the character of a perſon, or to point out divers things 
pertaining to the illuſtration of any place, he fo far dwelt ey 
C them, 
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them, as he perceived might be thus ſerviceable to him. After 

he had made a great progreſs in theſe ſtudies, he was for ſome 

time at a ſtand, which way might be moſt neceſſary and con- 
venient for him to exerciſe his faculty for the public good. 

At laſt he found nothing would be more acceptable and be- 
neficial than the Illuſtration of the Antiquities of his Mo- 
THER the Univerſity of Oxon. Immediately therefore he 

ſet about ſo uſeful a work, by going over all the Colleges, and 

. . other public places, and with great diligence collecting all 

N Inſcriptions, both Sepulchral and Feneſtral, together with the 

| Founders, Infigns and Monuments, which ſeemed moſt ob- * 

noxious to the injuries of time. This being done, he had 

thoughts of peruſing the Hiſtories which had been written of 

U the Univerſity in general, or of any Houſe in particular, and 
i to have publiſhed them with his Illuſtrations and Emendations. 

But his Collections enereaſing daily to a large bulk, he changed 
his mind, and was reſolved himſelf to write an entire Hiſtory. 
Which after abundance more of pains, he did, in the Eugliſb 
Tongue, which being very acceptable to the Heads of the 
Univerſity, they got it with the Author's leave to be tranſlated 
into Latin (the principal Curator whereof was Biſhop Fell) 
which was ſo publiſhed with this Title“ HIS TORIA ET AN TI- 
QUITATES UNIVERSITATISs OxoNIENSIS duobus Voll. compre- 
henſæ, Oxon, 1674: fol, What pains he took in compoſing this 
excellent Work, you may ſee at large in the Preface to the 
Reader. Our Author deſigned had he lived to have printed 
the Engliſb Copy, to have added thereto the AnTiqQuiT1Es of 
be City of Oxon alſo, and, as in his ſaid AnTiquitizs he 
above once inſinuates, to have compiled The Hi/tory and Anti- 

' quities of his own College Merton: But another Work hindred 
him, namely ATyEN& OxONIENSES, or an exact HISTORY of 
all the Waiters and Bishops, who have had their Education 
in the moſt ancient and famous UNIVERSITY of OxrorD from 
the fifteenth year of King Henry the ſeventh, Dom. 1500, to 
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the end of the year 1690, &c. To which are added, The 
FasTi or Annals of the ſaid Univerſity, for. the ſame time 
Printed at Lond. in two large Folios, 1691. In which Work,“ 
© for the ſafer conduct of the Author, in deſcribing and cha- 
racterizing of perſons ſo different in their ſtations and judg- 
ments, he endeavoured to ſecure himſelf againſt calumny, 
and alſo from giving juſt offence, by holding a commerce of 
letters with three ſorts of men, viz. thoſe of the Church of 
England, ſome of which were very communicative, and took 
much pains in ſearching, and collecting from, the Regiſters of 
their reſpective Cathedrals and other Churches, for the uſe and 
ſatisfaction of our Author: though he profeſſes himſelf © ſorry, 
that he had too much cauſe to ſay, that had he found more 
of ſuch publick ſpirited men, his Work had been proportion- 
ably more perfect, eſpecially as to the Authors of the Church 
of England. The ſame might be ſaid of the ſecond ſort, the 
Monconformiſis, from one or two of which, of learning and 
candour, the Author was much informed. But the generality 
of this ſort of men, whilſt under a cloud of perſecution, as 
they call it, were very ſhie and jealous of imparting what was 
enquired concerning their Writers, not knowing what uſe 
might be made of ſuch communications to their diſadvantage. 
If therefore what is ſaid of their Writers, ſeem leſs ſatisfactory, 
the Author is not to be blamed, having been forced to be filent 
altogether of many of, or to relate things concerning them, from 
the Teſtimonies of others of a different perſwaſion. The third 
and laſt fort were the Roman Catholicks, who were always very 
willing to communicate to the Author whatſoever they knew of 
their Writers in this Work: though the diſtance and ſeveral other 
circumſtances might have diſpenſed with them from any ſuch 
correſpondence.” However it be, the Work is of great uſe, 
and as perfect as could be expected, our Author being the firſt, 
after the ancient diſcoveries of Boſton and Leland, who made 


* See in his Epiſtle to the Reader prefixed to ſome Copies of the ATazn#®. 
"9. any 
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any attempt towards ſo very defirable a Work. His diligence 
was very ſingular in the carrying it on; for“ © he not only con- 
fulted all the Regiſters relating to the Univerſity, but all other 


Writings and Records, MS and printed, whether in the Bod- 
leian, Norfolk or Cottonian Libraries, whether in the Tower, 
Exchequer, Paper Office, or elſewhere, that could give him 
any notice of theſe Authors, or let him into the true know- 
ledge of their Lives, Preferments, and Writings. The Regiſters 
of the ancient Churches, and Cathedrals were diligently con- 
ſulted; the Wills of the deceaſed perſons were at the Prerogative 
Office examined; the Windows of Churches, Epitaphs and 
Infcriptions, were ſearched ; the Genealogy of the Authors at 
the Zerald's Office was enquired into; and no method was 
unattempted which could contribute to a true Hiſtory of theſe 
Writers, or aſcertain the leaſt date and circumſtance of their 
Lives. Which extraordinary care and unwearied induſtry was 
undertaken without any other motive than a love. to truth, 
and without any other proſpect, than the benefit of poſterity.” 
But ſo it was, that the Author having fpoken ſome: diſpleaſing 
words of Edward, Earl of Clarendon in it, was for that reaſon 


_ expelled the Univerſity. 


In. the month of Auguſt 1654, Mr. Roger Dodfworth, the 
Yorkſhire Antiquary died; after whoſe death my Lord Fair- 


fax, who had been a great encourager of, and Patron to, the 


ſaid induſtrious and unwearied Mr. Dod/worth in his ſtudy of 
Antiquities, took into his poſſeſſion not only all the old Ma- 
nuſcripts which he had obtained from ſeveral hands, but 
alſo all his proper Collections which he had written from MSS, 


Leiger Books, Evidences in the Tower at York, in the cuſtody 


of many Gentlemen, not only in Yorkfhire, but other North- 
ern Counties, and alſo his Collections of Monumental and Fe- 
neſtral Inſcriptions, &c. which being done, he communicated 


* [See the Preface to the Ar HEN .] 
them 
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them to Dr. Vat. Johnſon, a Phyſitian of Yorkſhire, with 
hopes that he would extract from them, and make a compleat 
Book of Antiquities of the Wet Riding of Yorkſhire, When 
the faid Lord Fairfax died, he bequeathed the ſaid old MSS 
and Collections (which laſt amounted to x 22 Volumes at leaſt) 
to the Public Library in Oxon, but were not conveyed thither 
till June 1673; which being then a wet ſeaſon, moſt of them 
took wet, and had it not been for Mr. Wood (whom we are 
now upon) who with much ado obtained leave of the then Vice 
Chancellor to have them conveyed into the Muniment Room in 
the School Tower, purpoſely to dry them on the leads adjoin- 
ing, which coſt him a month's time to do it, they had been 
utterly ſpoyled. . 


Anno 1673, was publiſhed by Mr. (afterwards Sir) William 
 Dugdahk the third Volume of the Mo As T ICON AN GLICANUu. 
Some time before the publication whereof Mr. Dugdale deſired 
Mr. Mood, that if in his ſearches towards the work of HIS r. ET 
ANTI. UNIV. Oxon, he could meet with any materials to- 
wards the completion of the ſaid third Volume of Mon. 
AN. he would by all means help him to them. Where- 
upon for the great reſpect he had to the Author, and ſuch a 
noble Work as that was, he ſoon after ſent him copies of many 
Evidences, as firſt thoſe four inſerted in p. 11, concerning Wal- 
ing ford. Secondly eleven others in p. 13, 14, 15, concerning 
Litthmore Nunnery within the precincts of Sandford in Ox- 
fordſhire, which by a miſtake Sir William hath added to Sand- 
ford in Berkſhire. Thirdly three copies of Charters in p. 18 
concerning the Hermitage of Muſſwell in the Pariſh of Pidding- 
ton Oxfordſhire. Fourthly four copies in p. 30, 31, concerning 
Horkeſley a Cell to the Abbey of Tefford. Fifthly the fix copies 
mentioned in p. 55, 56, 57, concerning the Priory of Co/d 
Norton in Oxonſb. Sixthly, the twelve copies in p. 62, 63, 64, 

| | | Concerning 
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concerning the lands belonging to the Kt. Templers of Sand- 
ford, near to, and in the county of, Oxon, which he tranſcribed 
from a Leiger Book containing all the Evidences belonging to 
the Preceptory of Sandford; near which place was the Nun- 
nery of Littlemore before mentioned ſituated. The ſaid Leiger 
Book, which was then Mr. Wood's proper Book, is now in 
Bibl. Bodl. Seventhly, that copy in p. 77 b, concerning Ozte- 
ham Priory. Eighthly, thoſe copies of Charters in p. 83, 84, 
85, concerning the Hoſpital of Brackley in Mortbhampionſb. 
Ninthly, that Charter in p. 96 a, concerning the Hoſpital of 
Ginges in Eſſex, otherwiſe called Gynge- Monteygney. Tenthly, 
that large Charter concerning the Priory of Meuington-Longa- 
ville in Bucks[p. 111 |] and others. After he the ſaid William had 
finiſhed and printed the three Tomes of his Hisroxy of the 
BaRONAGE of ENGLAND, he ſent copies of them to Mr. Wood, 
with an earneſt deſire that he would peruſe, correct and add to 
them what he could obtain from Record or other authorities. 
Whereupon ſpending a whole long Vacation in that matter, he 
drew up at leaſt ſixteen ſheets of corrections, but more ad- 
ditions; which being ſent to Sir William, he remitted a good 
part of them into the margin of a copy of large paper of the 
ſaid three Tomes, 


Mr. Wood was a perſon who **< delighted to converſe more with 
the dead than with the living, and was as it were dead to the 
world, and utterly unknown in perſon to the generality of 
Scholars in Oæon. He was fo great an admirer of a ſolitary and 
private life, that he frequented no aſſemblies of the ſaid Univer- 
fity, had no companion in bed or at board, in his ſtudies, walks 
or journies, nor held communication with any, unleſs with ſome, 
and thoſe very few, of generous and noble ſpirits: and truly all 


* [See the Epiſtle to the ATHENA.] 
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things conſidered he was but a degree different from an Aſcerich, 
as ſpending all or moſt of his time, whether by day or night, 
in reading, writing and contemplation. So that in truth the 
before mentioned Herculean Work the ArhENA had been more 
proper for a Head or Fellow of a College, or for a public Pro- 
feſſor or Officer of the Univerſity to have undertaken and con- 
ſummated, than the Author, who never enjoyed any place or 
office therein, or could juſtly ſay he had eaten the bread of any 
Founder.“ He was equally regardleſs of envy or fame, out of 
his great love to truth, and therefore twas no wonder he took 
ſuch a liberty of ſpeech as moſt other Authors, out of prudence, 
cunning or deſign, have uſually declined. And indeed as to 
his language, he uſed ſuch words as were ſuitable to his profeſ- 
ſion. It is impoſſible to think that men who always converſe 
with old Authors, ſhould not learn the dialect of their acquain- 
tance. An Antiquary retains an old word with as much Religion 
as an old relick. And further ſince our Author was ignorant of 
the rules of converſation, it is no wonder he uſes ſo many ſevere 
reflections, and adds ſo many minute paſſages of men's lives. I 
have been told that it was uſual with him for the moſt part to 
riſe about four o'clock in the morning, and to eat hardly any 
thing till night, when after ſupper, he would go into ſome by- 
ale-houſe in Town, or elſe to one in ſome Village near, and 
there by himſelf take his pipe and pot. He was by the vulgar 
at leaſt taken to be a Rom. Cath. and the Author of theſe mat- 
ters, who hath a great reſpect for his memory, in his enquiries 
concerning him, could never hear any other report. Indeed he 
ſhews himſelf that way inclined in his ArHEN , and I have been 
told he received penſions from ſome of them, particularly from 
his great friend and acquaintance Sir Ra/ph Sheldon of Beoly in 
Worceſterſhire, commonly called Great SHeldon. But this how- 
ever I am apt to think proceeded. not from any averſeneſs to the 
Church of England, but only from the encouragement be 
receive 
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received from this party, more than he did from any Church of 
England Man, in carrying on his great and tireſome Work of 


ArkE NA. For if you will believe what he himſelf fays, and 
what I have often heard reported in Oxon, the greateſt help he 
found from any one perſon in that Univerſity, was from Mr. 
Andrew Allam, Vice-Principal of St. Eamund s Hall, who died 
to our Author's great reluctancy an. 1685. This ingenious, re- 
tired and modeſt perſon helped him very much in the Moritia 
of divers modern Authors, whilſt Mr. Wood himſelf was day 
and night drudging in thoſe more ancient; and therefore Mr. 
Mood hath deſervedly given an high character of Mr. Alla. 
But ſo it is that notwithſtanding our Author's great merits, he 
was but little regarded in the Univerſity, being obſerver to be 

more clowniſh than courteous, and always to go in an old anti- 
quated dreſs. Indeed he was a meer Scholar, and conſequently 
muſt expect from the greateſt number of men diſreſpect; but 
this notwithſtanding he was always a true lover of his Mother 
the Jniver ſity, and did more for her, than others care to do 
that have received ſo liberally from her towards their main- 
tenance, and have had greater advantages of doing good than 
he had. Vea his affection was not at all alienated notwithſtand- 
ing his being ſo hardly dealt with as to be expelled, which would 
have broke the hearts of ſome. But our Author was of a moſt 
noble ſpirit, and little regarded whatever afflictions he lay under, 
whilſt he was conſcious to himſelf of doing nothing but what 
he could anſwer. At length after he had by continual drudging 
worn out his body, he left this world contentedly by a ſtoppage 
of his urine anno Dom. 1695, and was buried in the eaſt corner 
of the north fide of St. Johns Church adjoyning to Merton Gol- 
lege: and in the wall is a ſmall Monument fixed with theſe words: 


. 8. KE. 
ANTONIU Ss Woop Antiquarius: 
ob. 28 Nov. A'. 1695 æt. 64. 
By 
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By his laſt Will and Teſtament he bequeathed (a great fign of 
his love to the Univerſity) to the Aſhmolean Muſeum, adjoin- 
ing to the Public Library there, all his Papers and MSS, as like- 
wiſe all ſuch printed books as were there wanting; which MSS 
are in number 127 volumes: amongſt which are of Mr. Wood's 
own writing and collection the following. | 


Beſides which, in the Year 1692, the Univerſity bought of 
our Author 25 MS volumes; which are very choice, and are 
now repoſited in the Boaleian Library; to which place he gave 
alſo Dr. Langbaine s MS Collections containing in number 
nine volumes. | 


To conclude; conſider Mr. Vood at his firſt entrance in the 
Univerſity, you ſhall find him an indefatigable Student: after 
he had taken his Degree conſider him, and you will find his 
induftry not only increaſed, but alſo directed to the intire good 
and honour of his MoTazr : conſider him after his expulſion, 
and you ſhall find him ſtill of the ſame temper, having the 
ſame reſpec for RR. In ſhort, conſider him in the whole courſe 
of his life, none was more ſtudious, none more humble; none 
more virtuous. I could ſay more of him, had I by me an ac- 
count of his Life written by the Reverend and very worthy Dr. 
Hhite Kennett, before a copy of ArHENÆ Oxon. which I ſaw 
and peruſed in the Study of a moſt worthy and learned Gentle- 
man now living in Berkſhire, about five years fince, * when I 
had no thoughts of being engaged in this Work, and therefore 
took no notes of it, nor concerned myſelf in burthening my 
memory. . 


o 


* About the middle of the year 1695, it being now April 16, 1701. 
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To * XR R XxX R X X * 


WHEN I had the pleaſure of your company at -, you 

expreſſed no ſmall ſatisfaction at ſeeing a late publication 
of the 85-49 of Mr. Ant. a Wood continued to the time of his 
death. At the ſame time, you expreſſed yourſelf convinced for 
particular reaſons that I muſt have had ſome ſhare in the com- 
pilation of it; and rather lamented, that it had not been made 
more full and complete by the addition of ſeveral anecdotes 
and circumſtances which you obſerved were to be found in the 
various Manuſcript Papers and Letters of Tanner, Ballard, Raw- 
linſon, and others, now depoſited in the public Libraries of the 


Univerſity. I will freely acknowledge that, with ſeveral other 


perſons, much better ſkilled in theſe ſtudies than myſelf, I ad- 
viſed the Editors of that Work to make uſe of the former part 
of Mr. Wood's Life from Mr. Hearne's publication of it in 


Tho. Caii Vindiciæ Oxon. rather than reprint Dr. Rawlinſon's 


jejune performance (as they firſt intended) which he himſelf was 
afterwards aſhamed of. Our joint perſuaſions prevailed : and they 
were informed at the ſame time of that MS, mentioned in the 


Preface, and which continued the Life to the year 1695, when 


Mr. 
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Mr. Wood died. This fortunate communication they owe to 
a Gentleman, who is no leſs inclined by his obliging diſpo- 
ſition than enabled by his Station to aſſiſt any literary vnder- 
taking. To afford what help I could to their deſign I readily 
ſupplied them with a Copy of thoſe Papers from page 332 
to 344, containing The training and bearing of Arms of the 
Scholars of the Univerſitie of Oxon, in June and July, anno 
i685: and the Reception of K. James II, p. 345 to 365: 
which I had tranſcribed for my own amuſement from the Ori- 
ginals in the Muſeum, With this aſſiſtance, and that of ſome 
other friends they were enabled to diſcharge their engagement 
to the public. It muſt be owned nevertheleſs that this might 
have been done with more ſatisfaction had not the Subſcribers 
to Leland's Itinerary, to which his Life and that of Mr. Hearne 
and Mr. Wood were promiſed, as an Appendix, been 1n haſte, 
and repeatedly required, as I have been informed, the perfor- 
mance of their promiſe. I could not but obſerve that even in 
thoſe parts which I aw, while the Work was in the Preſs, that 
much might be added from the Records before mentioned ; 
and, accordingly, I made ſome Memorandum of the places I 
had noticed, as were proper for this purpoſe. Your remark 
was therefore juſt, and your advice and encouragement have in- 
duced me to arrange them into ſome form, as well as to think 
the following Sheets will not be unacceptable to the Public 
in an age fond of anecdote, and deſirous of knowing the moſt 
trivial circumſtance relative to the lives and characters of emi- 
nent men. | 
An Apolopy is not I think neceſſary for thoſe parts of this 
Work, which may carry an appearance of jocularity, either 
with reſpe& to the venerable Author whoſe Memoirs we are 
conſidering or to the uſeful ſtudy of Antiquity. It is not to 
you, at leaſt, who can laugh at thoſe ſingularities which ren- 
der the character of a man of learning more remarkable, with- 
out leſſening your eſteem of thoſe talents by which he is alſo 
£ d 2 eminently 
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eminently diſtinguiſhed. Neither will you think it a crime to 
{mile at thoſe pompoſe Inſcriptions and declarations which uſher 
in ſome trifling Relic of former ages to the public view; 
where the penes O. P. or ſumptibus Q. R. is often deſigned to 
be the chict object of the Reader's notice. 

Your candour will pardon the many inaccuracies you will 
find in the following pages, the work having proceeded at in- 
tervals only, and as an amuſement amidſt ſtudies of a more 
ſerious nature: Nor muſt you give me credit for the whole of 
this compilation. I own myſelt much indebted for ſeveral of 
the more curious and uſeful parts of it to ſome Gentlemen in 

this place, not only well verſed in the Works of our Author 

but in every branch of Literature. They are deſirous that their 

Names ſhould be concealed: in that wiſh I alſo join them, and 
therefore ſubſcribe myſelf 


Your Friend and Servant 


the Editor, 
Oxford. 1772. 


| To the Life above given, | written by Mr. Hearne, and alſo 
to that other Life] of Mr. Anthony a Wood publiſhed in 177 2, 
collected partly from his own Manuſcripts and partly from 


* Intitled, © The Life of Anthony à Wood from the year 1632 to 1672, writ- 
ten by himſelf, and publiſhed by Mr. Thomas Hearne ; now continued to the 
time of his death from authentic materials &c. Oxford, 1772, $vo. 

Mr. Wood in his Books frequently writes himſelf Antonius a Boſ co; of which 
word take the following account, from Mr. Blount's Law Dictionary publiſhed 
at London 169 1. Boſcus is an ancient word uſed in the Law of England for all 
manner of Wood; the Italians uſe Boſco in the ſame ſenſe, and the Fren h Boys; 
| Boſcus is divided into high Wood, or Timber (Hautbois) and Coppice or Under- 
wood (Sub Boys.) High Wodd is properly called Saltus, and in Fleta, Macremium.” 

Mr. Wood's father Thomas was deſcended from the antient Family of the 
Woods in Lancaſhire, and was a Benefactor to the Building of the Schools, according 

to 
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other authentic Records, it will not, we hope, be diſagreeable 
to the Reader if we add a ſummary View of his valuable. 
Works either publiſhed or written, together with an enquiry 
into his perſonal as well as literary merit and character, 

In his Perſon, he was of a large robuſt make, tall and thin, 
and had a ſedate and thoughtful look, almoſt bordering upon a 
melancholy caſt. Mr. Hearne ſays, in his Collectanca MSS, 
that tho' he was but 64. years of age when he died, he appeared 
to be above fourſcore, that he uſed ſpectacles long before he 
had occaſion for them, that he ſtooped much when he walked, 
and generally carried his ſtick under his arm, ſeldom holding 
it in his hand. T As to the manner of his Life, it was ſoli- 
tary and aſcetic, The character which Gaſſendus + gives of 
Peireſkius may with propriety be uſed as deſcriptive of Mr. 
Wood's. As to the care of his Perſon, cleanlineſs was his 
chief object, he defiring no ſuperfluity or coſtlineſs either 


in his habit or food. His Houſe was furniſhed in the ſame 


manner as his Table, and as to the ornament of his private 
apartment, he was quite indifterent. Inſtead of hangings his 
Chamber was furniſhed with the Prints of his particular Friends, 
and other men of note, with vaſt numbers of Commentaries, 
Tranſcripts, Letters and Papers of various kinds. His Bed was 
of the moſt ordinary ſort; his Table loaded with Papers, Sche- 
dules, and other things, as was alſo every Chair in the Room. 
He was a man of ſtrict ſobriety, and by no means delicate in 


to the following words in the Regiſter, under this title, Nomina et Cogno- 
mina eorum qui ad conſtruendam novarum Scholarum fabricam, vel pecunias nu- 
meratas, vel aliud aliquod munificentiæ genus ſubminiſtrarunt, Apr. 1. 1615 :? 


Thomas Wood Artium Baccalaureus, quondam Aulæ Lateportenſis donavit decem 


Libras, poſtea LL. Bacc.“ He was fined in Oct. 1630 for refuſing the honour of 
Knighthood and died much lamented by all his Relations and Friends, Jan. 19. 
1642. | | 
Vir ſane animoſus et procerus et qui multos humeris ſupereminebat.* Hearne's 
Preface to Caii Vindiciæ, pag. xLv. | 
+ See Hearne's CoLLECTANEA in Bodl. Lib. vol. 96, &c. 
+ Gallendus in Vita Peireſkii, Hagz Com. 1655, p. 208. 


the 
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the choice of what he eat. Always reſtrained by temperance, 
he never permitted the ſweet allurements of luxury to overcome 
his prudence. 

Buch as is here repreſented was the diſpoſition of Mr. Wood : 
of ſo retired a nature as ſeldom to deſire or admit a companion 
at his walks or meals; ſo that he is ſaid to have dined alone 
in his Chamber for thirty years together. Mr. Hearne ſays, 
that it was his cuſtom to go to the Bookſellers at thoſe hours 
when the greater part of the Univerſity were at their dinners.* 
As he was ſeldom inclined to enjoy the company of his own 
ſex, ſo he was totally averſe to any connexion with the other ; 
eſteeming, as appears in his Writings, a life of Celibacy to be 
a ſtate of merit. Yet it muſt not be ſuppoſed, that he entirely 
excluded himſelf from all ſocial converſe: Among a ſelect party 
of friends he was courteous and obliging, his converſation beings 
truly agreeable on account of his extenſive reading, his know- 
ledge of thoſe minute circumſtances of Hiſtory which had 
eſcaped the notice of others, and the various anecdotes his 
memory was ſtored with for the entertainment of company. 
For theſe reaſons he was frequently requeſted to attend ſuch 
Strangers as were deſirous of an accurate knowledge of the 
Univerſity and its Hiſtory ; which entreaty he often complied 
with, to their ſatisfaction, altho' to the hindrance of his own 


ſtudies, 


His chief view, and that from an early period of his life, 
was to do credit to the place of his education. This great end 
he propoſed to effect by two means: Firſt, by giving an exact 
Hiſtory of it from its beginning, tracing the Furien improve- 
ments made in it, and accounting by theſe for its later dignity 
and reputation. A deſign this truly laudable, and the more ſo 


* Hearne's MS. COLLECT. in Bod]. Lib. 


in 
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in one who had been but a ſmall ſharer of its emoluments, nor 
was poſſeſſed of any office in it that might make ſuch a teſti- 
mony of zeal for its honour an effect either of duty or grati- 
tude. That it was an undertaking attended with great diffi- 
culty and trouble is indiſputable, and that it was a moſt fortu- 
nate one for the public is equally certain; ſince the collecting 
together, and the publication of theſe ineſtimable Records, muſt 
preſerve them, to the lateſt times, againſt thoſe injuries they 
are liable to from length of age, from the malice of enemies, 
and not unfrequently from the inattention and careleſneſs of 
their poſſeſſors. The other method by which Mr. Wood pro- 
poſed to do honour to theſe Seats of Learning was by collecting 
an account of the lives of ſuch of their Members as by their 
conduct and Writings had done credit to their inſtitutions, 
Diſcipline and Laws. For the due performance of both theſe 
extenſive undertakings, not only the moſt unwearied diligence, 
but alſo the moſt ſtrict impartiality was abſolutely neceſſary. 
How far Mr. Wood was poſſeſſed of theſe requiſites, muſt be 
determined by the Works themſelves. But as theſe have not 
always met with candid judgment, and as prejudice has fre- 
quently held the ſcale, a further enquiry into their real merits 
may not be unpleaſing. 


The HISsTORIA ET AnTiqQuiITaTEs OxoNIENSES is a Work 
of ſuch extent and fo full of matter, that it would have been 
efteemed a mark of great induſtry, had it been the joint pro- 
duction of many perſons. Its authenticity as to the facts re- 
lated in it, and its accuracy as to the dates of them have, in 

general, been juſtly applauded. It received ample teſtimonies 
of its uſe and value from the cotemporaries of the Author, no 
bad indication of the merit of both. The Titles of Anti- 
quarius diligentiſſimus, peritiſſimus, are to be found in every 
Work, when any mention of them is made; and tho' ſome 


few enemies of Mr. Wood have reflected upon his performances, 
others 


others of them have voluntarily confeſſed his merits, whieh have 
extorted the epithets of © honeſt and induſtrious from thoſe 
who were by no means candid to his failings, 

What care, aſſiduity, and labour ſuch a Work as that we 
are now conſidering muſt require, may be left to the deciſion 
of thoſe who have ever been engaged in this kind of under- 
taking. To gain acceſs to the Records and ſecret Papers of 
private perſons is found to be no eaſy taſk, Surprize, igno- 
rance, and ſometimes downright obſtinacy throw obſtacles in 
the way. To collect and arrange materials of this ſort, unaſ- 
ſiſted by thoſe to whom they belong, nay frequently hindered 
by them, is a work of great difficulty. If this be the caſe in 
{mall and more confined attempts, the trouble muſt proportion- 
ably increaſe, as the object or plan becomes more extenſive. 
The examination and digeſting of the Records even of a private 
Family or Society, conſiſting of various Donations, Purchaſes, 
Aſſignments, Leaſes, all of theſe perhaps lying in confuſion and 
- diſorder, require a large portion of time and induſtry. We 
may, therefore, eaſily conceive what pains and labour were 
neceſſary to complete that Work, which contains not only the 
general Annals of a large collective Body, but alſo the particu- 
lar Memoirs of the many ſmall Members of it; each of them 
differing from the others in their Inſtitutions, Fortunes, and 
Emoluments. | 

An ingenious Biographer, who is no leſs a good judge of 
Antiquarian. Literature, laments that Dr. Fell ever propoſed a 
Tranſlation of this Work, which would have been infinitely 
more pleaſing in the plain natural dreſs of its artleſs, but 
accurate, Author, there being many particulars, unavoidably 
ariſing from the ſubject, which read ridiculous, and are ſome- 
times unintelligible, in Latin ; beſides which, the circumſtantial 
minuteneſs of local deſcription, with which the Work abounds, 
ſo intereſting and agreeable to an Engliſh Reader, and to per- 
ſons familiarly acquainted with the ſpot, appears ſuperfluous, 
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inſignificant, and tedious, to Foreigners“. It was, no doubt, 
a defire of extending the reputation of the Univerſity that 
ſuggeſted this ſcheme to Dr. Fell; to promote which alſo, 
greater care than, perhaps, was neceſſary, was taken in the ſtile 
and compoſition of the Tranſlation. The Author himſelf was, 
certainly, of opinion that the attention paid to elegance of 
language had greatly injured the Original by often giving an im- 
proper turn to ſome paſſages and obſcuring the true ſenſe of 
others. Accordingly he has teſtifyed his diſapprobation of this 
performance, not only in his own Memoirs of his Life, but alſo 
in that particular copy of the Work which is depoſited in the 
Aſhmolean Muſeum; where the quick ſenſe of the injury has 
tinctured his remarks with ſome degree of aſperity+. Upon the 


* Warton's Liet of Ralph Bathurſt, D. M. Preſident of Trin. Coll. Oxon, and 
Dean of Wells, p. 147. : 

+ In Mr. Aubrey's MS Life of Mr. Hobbes in the Aſhm. Muſeum, are the 
following paſſages: *An. Dom. 1670. One Mr. Anthony a Wood of Merton Coll. 
in Oxon had finiſhed the HisT. and AnTiq. of that UNIVERSITY, which he had 
with incomparable induſtry laboured in for ten years, or thereabouts. In this 
Hiſt. are contained the Lives of moſt of the eminent Writers that have been bred 
up in each Coll. and Hall there. Among which he wrote a brief of the Life of 
Mr. Hobbes, though then living; and this he did becauſe he looked upon him as 
a prime ornament thereof. This Book being by him written in Engliſh, it pleaſed 
the prime ſages of that Univerſity (not without his conſent) to have it put into 
Latin; to the end that the fame of the ſaid Univerſity might be better known and 
underſtood beyond the Seas; but the Tranſlators being more fit for declamatory 
than Hiſtorical Verſions, were ſeveral errors committed, before any could perceive 
them. — The Dean of Chriſt Church being zealous for the forwarding of this 
Work, did not only diſcharge the Tranſlators but moſt of the impreſſion at his 
own expence.” Thus far in Mr. Wood's hand writing. The Dean of Chriſt Church 
having the abſolute power of the Preſs, peruſed every ſheet, before *twas to be ſent 
to the preſs, and after, and maugre the Author, and to his great grief and diſpleaſure 
did expunge and inſert what he pleaſed: Among other Authors he made divers 
alterations in Mr. Wood's copy in the account he gives of Mr. Tho. Hobbes of 
Malmeſbury's Life in pag. 376, 377, Lib. II. © Vir ſane de quo (inter tot proſperæ 
et adverſæ famæ qui de eo ſparguntur hominum ſermones) hoc veriſſime pronuntiare 
fas eſt, animi ipſi obtigiſſe, uti omnis ſcientiæ capaciſſimum et infertum, ita divitia- 
rum, ſæculi et invidiæ negligentiſſimum; erga cognatos et alios pium et benefi- 
cum; inter eos PEERS vixit hilarem et apertum, et ſermone libero: apud ex- 
teros in ſumma ſemper veneratione habitum &c.* this and much more was quite 


daſhed out of the Author's copy by the ſaid Dean.“ The following is alſo _— by 
r. 


. 


A Dre. 


whole, tho' we have an elegant and claſſical Hiſtory of the 
Univerſity of Oxford, and as to the facts related .in it a juſt 
and accurate one, yet it muſt be allowed that it would have given 


Mr. Wood. 1669 — Coſmo, Prince (ſince great Duke) of Tuſcany came into 
England, and having heard much of his fame, went more than once-to viſit this 
great Philoſopher, in whoſe company he ſeemed much to delight : and becauſe he 
would retain the memory of ſuch a noted perſon, and expreſs his veneration for 
him, did carry with him (beſides what his retinue did) moſt of his Works and 
Picture: All which are reſerved at this time as Cimilia or rarities in the Library 
and Cloſet of the ſaid Duke; than which none in the Chriſtian World *tis thought 
goes beyond.—This was put in the His r. of Oxon by the Author, in Mr, Hobbes's 
Life, but daſhed out by the Publiſher. 

Dr. Sam. Sorbiere alſo his great acquaintance mentions him with venerable 
reſpect in the relation of his Voyage (edit. Par. Gallice, an. 1664, pag. 65 &c.) into 
England, and tells us alſo that his Picture (which was drawn by the hand of Mr. 
Sam. Cooper, the prime of Limners of this age) hangs in his Majeſty's [Charles II] 
Cloſet at Whitehall. His Picture alſo is in great eſteem in France, inſomuch that 
the Virtuoſi thereof have come in pilgrimage to the houſe of the ſaid Sorbiere to 
ſee it. — This alſo was blotted out by the Publiſher. — Outlandiſh Gentlemen alſo 
when they came to London did make it one of their prime buſineſſes to viſit him. 
—— This alſo was blotted out.—King Charles II. loved him and his facetious com- 
pany; and after his Reſtoration allowed him 100l per an. out of the Exchequer. 
To ſum up all, he is excellently well ſkilled in the Latin and Greek, a great Critick 
and Poet, and above all a Philoſopher and Mathematician.— This alſo was blotted 
out by the Publiſher.” 

The following is in Mr. Aubrey's hand writing; with ſome corrections and in- 
ſertions by Mr. Wood. Dr. Fell did not only expunge and inſert what he pleaſed 
in Mr. Hobbes's Life, but alſo in the Lives of other very learned men to their 
diſparagement; particularly of Dr. John Prideaux afterwards Biſhop of Worceſ- 
ter, and in the Life of Dr. Twiſs &c.— Theſe additions and expunctions being 
made by the ſaid Dean of Chriſt Church without the advice of, and quite 
contrary to the mind of the Author, he told him 'twas fit Mr. Hobbes ſhould 
know what he had done, becauſe that his name being ſet to the Book and all 
people knowing it to be his, he ſhould be liable to an anſwer, and ſo conſequently 
be in perpetual controverſy. To this the Dean replied, © yea in Gop's Name, and 
great reaſon it was that he ſhould know what he had done, and what he had 
done he would anſwer for, &c.* Hereupon in the beginning of 1674 the Au- 
thor acquaints J. A. (Mr. Hobbes's Correſpondent) with all that had paſſtd. 
J. A. acquaints Mr. Hobbes, Mr. Hobbes taking it ill, was reſolved to vindicate him- 
{elf in an Epiſtle to the Author. Accordingly an Epiſtle dated Apr. 20, 1674, was 
ſent to the Author in MS, with an intention to publiſh it, when the HisTory 
of OXFORD was to be publiſhed. Upon the receipt of Mr, Hobbes's Epiſtle by 
Anthony a Wood he forthwith repaired very honeſtly, and without any guile, to 
the Dean of Ch. Church to communicate it to him, and to let him ſee that he 
would do nothing underhand againſt him: The Dean read it over careleſsly, and 
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much greater ſatisfaction to thoſe Readers, wuo can derive any 
uſe from it, in its native form and ſimplicity. Perhaps, this 
ſatisfaction may, at ſome future period, be given to the Public; 
ſince the Original is carefully preſerved in the Bodleyan Li- 
brary . | 

Having examined the merit of the Hiſtorian, we may pro- 
ceed to conſider the eſteem due to the Biographer, another 


character which Mr. Wood has ſupported in his ATayznz 
OxoNIENSES. It ſeems probable, that having a natural bias to 


not without ſcorn; and when he had done, bid Mr. Wood tell Mr. Hobbes, that 
he was an old man, had one foot in the grave; that he ſhould mind his latter end, 
and not trouble the world any more with his Papers &c.“ or to that effect. In the 
mean time Mr. Hobbes meets with the King, in the Pall Mall in St. James's 
Park, tells him how he had been ſerved by the Dean of Chriſt Church in a Book 
then in the Preſs, entitled the HisT. and AnTiq. of tbe Univ. of OxrorD, and 
withal defires his Majefty to be pleaſed to give him leave to vindicate himſelf, The 
King ſeeming to be troubled at the dealing of the Dean gave Mr. Hobbes leave 
conditionally, © that he touch no body but him who had abuſed him; neither that 
ſhould he reflect upon the Univerfity.' Mr. Hobbes underſtanding that this Hiſtory 
would be publiſhed at the Common Act at Oxon about 11 July the ſaid year 1674, 
prints his Epiſtle, that he had ſent to Mr. Wood, at London, and ſends down divers 
copies to Oxon ; which being diſperſed at Coffee Houſes and Stationers* Shops, a 
copy forthwith came to the Dean's hands, who upon the reading of it fretted and 
fumed at it as a moſt famous Libel, and ſoon after meeting with the Author of the 
Hiſtory, chid him, telling him withal, that he had correſponded with his enem 
(Hobbes.) The Author replied, that ſurely he had forgot what he had done; for he 
had communicated to him before what Mr. Hobbes had ſaid and written: where- 
upon the Dean recollecting himſelf, told him that Hobbes ſhould ſuddenly hear 
more of him, and that he would have the Printer called to an account for printing 
ſuch a notorious Libel: ſo that the laſt ſheet of paper being then in the preſs, and 
one leaf thereof being left vacant, the Dean ſupplied it with this Anſwer: both the 
Epiſtle and Anſwer I here exhibit: [which are to be ſeen in ſome particular copies of 
the HisT. et AnTiqQ, Univ. Oxon.] To this angry Anſwer the old Gentleman 
never made any reply, but lighted the Doctor's paſſion and forgave him. But it 
is ſuppoſed it might be the cauſe, why Mr. Hobbes was not afterwards ſo indul- 
gent, or ſpared the leſs to ſpeak his opinion concerning the Univerſities, and how 
much their doctrine and method had contributed to the late Troubles? _ 

* [The Editor feels much pleaſure in now preſenting this Work to the public 
view. | 
In * Life of Mr. Brian Twyne (AT#. Oxon, vol. ii. c. 27, 28.) Mr. Wood 
ſeems to hint ſome deſire of publiſhing his Engliſh copy of the H1sT. and Ax T1. 
of the UNIV. of OxrorD; to which he intended to add the AnTiq. of the City, 
as appears by thoſe vaſt Collections he made for that purpoſe now in the Muſeum. 
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the ſtudy of Antiquities, he had early meditated a Work of 
this nature. At the age of ſeventeen we find him copying 
Inſcriptions, Epitaphs and Arms, and other Monuments of this 
ſort, wherever his buſineſs or amuſement called him*, The large 


* This was the cuſtom of the learned Sanderſon, who was a complete Herald 
and Genealogiſt, made ſeveral Collections of Genealogies, and alſo of Monumen- 
tal Inſcriptions and Arms in Churches, whereſoever he went &c. (Ar H. Oxon. 
vol. ii. c. 214.) Will. Wyrley an Antiquary (Ibid. vol. i. c. 363.) Sir John Dod- 
derige (Ibid. c. 444.) Carew Earl of Totneſs (Ibid. c. 451.) Sir James Whitlock 
Knight, Juſtice of the King's Bench (Ibid. c. 490.) Thomas Allen of Glouceſter 
Fall (lb. c. 492.) Henry Ferrers of Warwickſhire Eſq; (Ib. c. 503.) William Noy, 
Eſq; Attorney General (Ib. c. 506, 507.) John Davies of Denbighſhire in Wales. 

Ib. c. 505.) | | 

Such was the vigour of Mr. Wood's natural genius to Heraldry, Genealogies 
and Hiſtory, that he poſtponed all the beneficial ſtudies and totally gave himſelf . 
up to thoſe of honour and leis benefit. In this place it would be injuſtice to his 
memory to omit that particular curioſity of his in viewing the old Ruins and Re- 
mains of Monaſteries and Churches, in which he took no ſmall delight, and thoſe 
old magnificent Windows in the painting whereof our Anceſtors were very careful, 
and in this, as well as in many other particulars, exceeding their ſucceſſors ſince the 
Reformation; the very name of Popery caſting ſuch a terror upon the generality 
of the Vulgar now, that even ſuch things as are innocent and uſeful muſt not be 
permitted in Churches, becauſe they are very much admired by the Papiſts : and the 
diffolution of Monafteries and the late horrid Rebellion proved fo deſtructive to this 
kind of Ornament, that from what remains at preſent, 'tis difficult to gueſs at the 
magnificence of our Churches in the times of our Anceſtors. How would Mr. A. 
W. frequently in his perambulations deplore the hard fate of the Monaſtic Diſſo- 
lution, occaſioned at firſt by Cardinal Wolſey, who on the pretence of founding 
two Colleges demoliſhed 40 Monaſteries. Of this ſee Godwin's Anwar. Hen. 
VIII; where he juſtly notes how this Sacrilege was puniſhed ; Sacrilege I ſay, al- 
though it had a pious cloak, viz. for education of youth and eſpecially for ſuch as 
ſhould write againſt Luther, and others then new beginning Sectariſts. This was the 
primum mobile of all the Monafteries* Ruins; upon this pattern did Hen. VIII after- 
wards work the utter ſubverſion of all religious Houſes in 1-35 and 1536, ſuppreſ- 
ſing ſuch as were under the value of 200l per annum, leaving the main work for 1538, 
1539, &c: ruins and deſolations being the only monument poſterity had of his reign, 
and ſubverſion of the liberty of the ſubject, which had the greateſt intereſt in thoſe 
pious foundations; for whoſe were they, ſays Mr. A. W. with the following juſt reflec- 
tions, but the poſſeſſion of the devout and younger children of our Nobilicy and Gentry, 
who here had their education and livelihood, and often honourable preferment, to the 
great increaſe of their private families, and general ſubſiſtence of our Gentry which for 
the moſt part decayed with the Monaſteries, either oppreſt with providing tor younger 
children, or undone by the marriages of their daughters, and want ot thoſe bene- 
ficial Leaſes which they had from the Convents: And nobody got any thing but 
ſome needy Courtiers, who got pennyworths out of their lands for the preſent; * 
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Collections which he made, during his excurſions on ſuch pur- 
ſuits, may be ſeen in the general Catalogue of the MSS of Eng- 
land, Fol. Oxon. 1696: or in that more minute and particu- 
lar one publiſhed by William Huddesford, B. D. the late 
Keeper of the Aſhmolean Muſeum, in 8vo. 1761*: and it 
may eaſily be conceived how uſeful they were to him, in aſcer- 
taining the Births, Stations, Works and Deaths of thoſe perſons 
whoſe Hiſtories he propoſed to write. The intention and deſign 
of this elaborate work may be ſeen in the Introduction and Pre- 
faces to it. One of theſe, written by a perſon of no mean re- 
putation in the literary world, aſſerts that *the Author, thro' the 
whole courſe of his life, declined the purſuit of any private in- 
tereſt or advantage, and hath only, according to his abilities, 
endeavoured to promote the honour and glory of that Nation 
wherein he had been born, and more eſpecially of that Univerſity 
where he was educated.” Such a teſtimony as this, tho' coming 


de male quæſitis non gaudet tertius heres ; few of their heirs being now in poſſeſ- 
ſion of their Grandfathers eſtates; periit memoria eorum de terra. Have we any ſuch 
employments, continues our Author very diſcreetly, and with too much veracity, 
for our Barons and Lords younger Sons as to be Knights of St. John's; for Scho- 


lars, as to be Monks, or Canon Regulars? Who maintained the growth of Woods, 


but thoſe Abbies? Who were the greateſt pillars of the liberty of the ſubje&, or 
more beneficial to their Country in building of Free Schools, mending High ways, 
and keeping up Bridges: nay who helpt in his neceſſities more than they ? Our 
Anceſtors ſaw all this, and bewailed their downfal, but we are not ſenſible of it. 
Nor did Mr. Wood confine his attention ſolely to Eccleſiaſtical Antiquity, but 
copied whatever he met with in his travels that was curious and worth preſerving, 
The drawings of the Ruins of Bampton Caſtle and the Abbey Church of Einſham 
may ſerve as a ſpecimen of his accuracy and abilities. | 
Among Mr, Wood's Books, No. 276 c, 32, is the following: * Mem. that this Map 
or platform of the Univerſity and City of Oxford was moſtly drawn by the hand 


(with a pencil) of David Loggan, the Univerſity Engraver, an. 1673, engraven on a 


Copper Plate 1674, and publiſhed with the Book of Maps of Colleges and Halls 
an. 1675: the ſaid D. Loggan uſing my direction in the matter, and an old Map of 


Oxford that I have in my hands, he in gratitude gave me this Map in April, an. 167 5. 


| Ant. a Boſco.“ 
In the ſame Book is a Plan or Scheme of the inſide of Chriſt Church Cathedral 


in Oxon, with the poſitions of each Monument or Grave-ſtone drawn by the hand 
of Mr. Wood in 1671. 


[See allo the following Catalogue of Mr. Wood's Works.] f 
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from a friend, might reaſonably incline us to entertain a favour- 


able opinion, at leaſt of a Work undertaken by ſo diſintereſted 


a perſon. The Author indeed conſtantly aſſerted, that the facts 
related in the ArHENÆ Oxon. were founded upon his own 
knowledge of them, or elſe upon the public Memorials of the 
times referred to upon every occaſion : The Writings too of each 


perſon being enumerated, together with the account given of 


him, may ſerve as a touchſtone of the truth of the character 
affixed to his name; nor can any injury be done, where the 
Reader's judgment muſt neceſſarily be directed by this appeal 
made to ſentiments openly avowed and publiſhed. Yet it may 
be alledged, and juſtly too, that the ſame fact may be ſo repre- 
ſented, the ſame materials ſo diſpoſed, as to make a very differ- 
ent appearance, and to produce very different effects according 
to the art and management of the relater. This muſt be al- 


lowed, and here, perhaps, it is that the enemies of Mr. Wood's 


reputation have directed their chief force. Living in times of 
diſcord and confuſion, it is aſſerted, that the prejudice of party, 
and a cloſe attachment to one fide, have undoubtedly given a 
falſe teint to the portraits he draws. That reſentment at the 
manners of thoſe times has, in many inſtances, infuſed ſome 
degree of acrimony into his ſtile cannot be denied: yet when 
we expect candour, let us alſo be candid in our judgment on 
this foible. Let it be conſidered that a recluſe way of life, 
obſervant perhaps of all moral and religious duties, may make 
every deviation from virtue and piety appear much more enor- 
mous to a mind thus ſequeſtred, than it might to one more 


converſant with mankind; and which by being uſed to ſee va- 


riety of wickedneſs, is leſs diſguſted at the ſmaller degrees of it. 
Let it be conſidered alſo that the © quorum pars fui, tho' no 
epithet be added, will always have ſome influence on the mind, 
and give a poignancy to its effuſions, We muſt allow theſe to 
have been the caſe and ſituation of our Author. He had, 
among many others, lamented the fall of Monarchy and Epiſ- 


copacy, 
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copacy, effected by methods unjuſt and cruel. He ſaw the fury 
of miſguided zeal pour forth its wrath on the ſeats of learned 
repoſe. He ſaw, in various departments, men of deep and ex- - 
tenſive literature forcibly thruſt from the Chairs of Science, to 
make room for illiterate Petitioners for the emoluments annexed 
to them, He ſaw the Pulpit, from whence ſound and rational 
doctrines had been delivered to an attentive and judicious audi- 
ence, become the ſtage of cant, hypocriſy, and illiberal abſur- 
dity. He obſerved a ſhoal of indigent pretenders to knowledge 
crouding from other Univerſities, in hopes to ſhare the ſpoils 
of his unjuſtly ejected friends. He ſaw arbitrary Impoſitions 
and Engagements, contrary to former oaths already obligatory, 
forced upon the conſciences of thoſe who deſired only to retain 
their due rights and poſſeſſions, by the patrons (as they call 
themſelves) of civil and religious liberty. Should it not be for- 
given to an eye witneſs of theſe tranſactions, if his pencil de- 
ſcribed them in livelier colours than thoſe which a more diſpaſ- 
ſionate painter, becauſe leſs intimately acquainted with them, 
would now uſe, at a diſtant period of time? 

That many errors ſhould be diſcovered in ſo voluminous a 
Work as the Ar HEN Oxon. cannot be matter of ſurprize. 
It is rather difficult to conceive how the Author, in his ſitua- 
tion of life, could make ſuch ample Collections. His own in- 
duſtry was, indeed, unwearied, and his correſpondence ſo ex- 
tenſive, that the poſtage of the Letters he received was no ſmall 
burthen on his narrow income“. | 

It was neceſſary for him to make application to living Au- 
thors for their own Hiſtories, and ſometimes for thoſe of their 
anceſtors or friends. As this was the ſureſt method of being 


* When he was conſulting materials for his ATyzsna Oxon. he would fre- 


quently go to Bookſellers, and generally give money to them purpoſely to obtain 
titles of Books from them; and *rwas obſerved of him that he ſpared no charges 


to make that Work as compleat and perfect as poſſible. Hearne's Col l. MSS. 
in Bodl. Lib. Vol. IX, pag. 185. 
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accurate in what he delivered down to poſterity, it is a great pity 
that he had reaſon even to ſuſpect that he had been unfairly and 
. unjuſtly treated in the anſwers they ſent him*, But if this 
was the caſe, it greatly extenuates the miſtakes he has been 
guilty of. 1 | 

But it may be further urged, that, in ſome particulars, the 
gloomy diſpoſition of Mr. Wood has exhibited itſelf to the 
prejudice of characters through mere perſonal diſguſt, and from 
much weaker incentives than thoſe already mentioned. No in- 
ſtance of this nature can be produced, perhaps, with more pro- 
priety than the account given of Dr. South (Ark. ad ed. vol. ii. 
c. 1041). This ſevere, and in ſome reſpects unjuſt character 
of this Gentleman is ſaid to have taken riſe from a joke of the 
Doctor's, uttered probably by him without any deſign of giving 
offence+. It was the Doctor's cuſtom, if not foible, to ſuffer nei- 
ther ſacredneſs of place nor ſolemnity of ſubject to reſtrain his 
vein of humour. But it muſt be allowed that, in the preſent 
inſtance, the wit was illiberal and cruel: not that it deſerved 
ſo ſevere a puniſhment as Mr. Wood intended, and which 

haps he would afterwards have mitigated ; the effect of 
which, after all, is greatly leſſened, ſince Dr. South's character 
has not ſuffered much in their eſteem who are acquainted 
with his jeſt: and it would have been forgiven, if the ſame 
kind hand which has not, in the ſecond edition of the ArHENÆ 
OxoNIENSEs, ſcrupled to retrench the exuberance of the Au- 
thor's pen, had here alſo exerted itſelf in obliterating what is 
neither a credit to the perſon who drew the character, nor to 
the object of his reprehenfion}. 


* See Hearne's Preface to Caii VIxDbiciæ, pag. L. 

+ A. Wood complained to Dr. South of a diſorder with which he was much 
afflicted, and which terminated. in his death, viz. a painful ſuppreſſion of urine: 
upon which South in his jocoſe manner told him, that if he could not make 
water, he muſt make earth: Anthony went home and wrote South's Life. 

+ Mr. Wood (ſays. Mr. Hearne). when in his laſt illneſs (being a ſuppreſſion of 
urine) went down to Merton College Church, and ſhewed the very place where he 


would be buried. (Corr. MSS. CXIX. p. 5.) 
Vol. I. | f : 


I have 
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What is here meant can only be explained by an account of 
the methods uſed in the republication of the ATuznz Oxo- 
NIENSES in the year 1721. | 8 

Mr. Ant. à Wood, as we are told by Dr. Charlett“, com- 
mitted, on his death-bed, all his papers to the care of Mr. 
Thomas Tanner, without any reſtriction, ſaving that they ſhould 
not be opened till ſeven years after his deceaſe. Some time after 
this period was elapſed, application was made to Dr. Tanner, 
for the uſe of theſe papers, in order for a republication of the 
ATHENZE OxONIENSES, with the additional five hundred Lives 
which Mr. Wood had written, and ſuch corrections of the for- 
mer ones as he had made in the copy of the old edition depo- 
ſited in the Aſhmolean Muſeum+. The Doctor, after ſome debate 
relative to the price, conſented to the propoſals offered by Mr. 
Tonſon the Bookſeller, and prepared the work for the preſs. 
It was a report current at that time, which is ſtill remembered 
by perſons now living [| 1772], that Dr. Tanner promiſed to ex- 
ecute his taſk with the utmoſt fidelity and adherence to the 
Author's manuſcript; and, as a proof of his having done fo, to 
depolite the original in the Bodleian Library, for the inſpection 
of the public. The latter part of this engagement has never 


I have heard ir ſaid that Dr. South met him returning from this affecting employ- 
ment, and. not knowing any thing of the matter, uttered the repartee above men- 
tioned, When the Doctor put himſelf in this improper attitude, he did not imagine 
that he was ſitting for his picture. | 

With reſpect to the character of Dr. South, it is juſt that he ſhould be heard 
in his own defence. Mr. Wood's authority for aſperſing it may be ſeen in Arn. 
Oxoxn. edit. 1721, col. 1042, &c. which afterwards in — he calls a vile 
Pamphlet, &c. The Doctor's defence of himſelf, as it may be called, the Reader 
will find in a Preface prefixed to the ſeparate edition of his two Sermons, entitled 
Intereſt depoſed and Truth reſtored,* quarto, 1660. He republiſhed this Preface 
in 1679, when he printed, in one vol. at Oxford, thoſe ſix Sermons which make the 
firſt half of what is now called Vol. I. It certainly ought not to have been omitted 
in the edition of 1692; but ſhould have been continued as an antidote to the re- 
publication of the attack in the ATHEN # OxoN, | 

* See his Letter that follows. 


+ See a Letter from Laurence Eachard to Dr. Tanner, among the looſe papers 
of Anthony a Wood, in Bodl. Lib, 


been 
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been fulfilled, which has given riſe to a ſuſpicion that the other 
alſo was not ſtrictly obſerved. Mr. Hearne expreſſes himſelf, 
in his MS Collections or Diaries, much diſpleaſed with Dr. 
Tanner, for not printing the additional Lives and Corrections 
of the former ones in a ſeparate volume, as Mr. Wood had 
deſigned, and for ſurrendering -up the papers to the hands of 
other perſons; declaring that he had no concern in the new. 
edition, becauſe he promiſed to publiſh them faithfully himſelf. 
He mentions alſo ſeveral things which Mr. Wood, he fays, 
could not write, and which he lays to the charge of the Editor*. 
For theſe reaſons he always quotes the old edition, and calls. 
the other a ſpurious one+. To ſet this controverſy in a fair 
light, in order to do juſtice to the character both of the Au- 
thor and the Editor, the following Letters, now in Mr. Ballard's 
Collection in the Bodleian Library, will greatly conduce. 


College in Ely, Feb. 20, 1718-19}. 
Hon'', Maſter ! | 


* * = + * 5233 0 * 


Jacob Tonſon has it ſeems purchaſed the Copy of the ATaz- 
N OxoN. and has got the additional Notes in the Book in 
the Muſeum, which he is going to reprint —and Archd. Ea- 
chard hath writ to me once or twice from him for the Papers, 
that are in my hands. I have ſent him no anſwer, but am in- 
| clined to let him have them, there not being like to be a better 
opportunity of anſwering the truſt the old Gentleman was ſo 
kind as to repoſe in me. But pray let me have your friendly 


* Vol. Ixxxiil. p. 83. | 
+ See the Preface to Caii Vinpict®, pag. LI. 
+ Ballard's MSS. in Bodl. Lib, vol. iv, num. 70. 
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| opinion —whether one may not fairly take the liberty of leaving 


out now and then a hard word, or line — now he is dead — as 


his beſt friends, Bp, Fell and Mr. Harrington, did with his Papers 


while he was alive. Sure there are higher and antecedent Obli- 
gations not to be inſtrumental in publiſhing Scandals, eſp. when 
in all probability they are for the moſt part taken up without 
I beg my beſt reſpects and ſervice may be given to all my 
Oxford Friends that are ſo kind as to remember me, particu- 
larly to the Maſter of Baliol—and that you would accept the 
ſame in the moſt dutiful manner from, 


Good Sir, 


Your moſt obliged and 
moſt affectionate 


Trom. TANNER.' 
— ; | 
It is probable that Dr. Charlett's ſentiments coincided with 
thoſe of Dr. Tanner, as another Letter, on the ſame ſubject, 
appears in the Collection above mentioned“ 


| © Norwich, Apr. 22, 1719. 
Hon! Maſter ! 


I humbly thank you for your two laſt kind Letters; the fa- 
vor of them was the greater, becauſe the gouty humor in your 
fingers had made writing more difficult. Your advice in the 
firſt was altogether agreeable to my own ſentiments; and the 
chief concern I ſhall have in handing theſe Papers to the Preſs 


* Ibid, num. 71. 


W 


ſhall 
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ſhall be to follow it. As to the ſtyle and the general prejudices 
which run through all the old Gent. writings, there is no pretend- 
ing to mend them; nor will there be great occaſion for it, the 
' Author's manner and bias being ſo long and fo well known. I 
have a Letter of yours to him on that ſubject, which pleaſes me 
mightily; and I think it would be of ſervice to the Prot. Rel. 
and the Univ. to print the ſame if you'll give me leave. I find 
you propheſied the fate of thoſe books many years before they 
were burn'd. I think it would be wrong to deprive the world 
altogether of what the laborious old Gentleman had with ſo much 
pains and at a pretty deal of expence collected, there being very 
many Memoirs not any where elſe to be met with—and which 
will be uſefull and diverting to men of Letters and Curioſity. 
Some of the latter will be difappointed in not finding ſo much 
Scandall as probably they might expect. I believe a good deal 
was confounded in the bonefire made by his order a little 
before his death: otherwiſe I ſhould, I think, have met with 
the Life of that worthy old Gentleman your friend Dr. Wallis 
not ſet forth to advantage, againſt whom you know Mr. W. 
had entertain'd a great averſion — but I never had ſuch Paper 
— ſome few others I alſo want. The worſt, in truth, that I have 
is that of Ld. Bp. of D. which by chance came uppermoſt to 
the fight of a certain Archdeacon to whom I laſt ſummer 
ſhew'd thefe Papers for half a quarter of an hour—and who, 
unwarily and againſt the confidence I repoſed in him, men- 
tion'd it at Cambridge—where it got wind—and about which I 
could tell you a good deal—if it was worth while, or time would 
permit. In ſhort a Northern Dr. told me, if ſuch a Paper had been 
in his poſſeſſion, he would have managed it fo as to have got a 
Prebend of Durham. But my Ld's Reputation and Character 
is fafer in the hands it is, of one that ſcorns ſuch mercenary 
views, and without ſuch is inclined to let nothing paſs which 
is inconſiſtent with good manners, and that regard that ought 
to be paid to his high Station in the Church, or however * 
| is 
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his late great Benefactions and Charity, which ſhould cover 
him from many Refie&ions, * * * ** 9 998 


Accept the duty and beſt reſpects of, 


Dear Sir, 


Your moſt affectionate 
faithfull Servant, 


THOMu. TANNER. 


Although Dr. Tanner acquaints us with the motives on which 
he took ſome liberties with Mr. Wood's MSS; which probably 
his friends urged alſo at that time in his defence, it is plain 
that ſome diſſatisfaction aroſe among the learned on this ac- 


count; for there is part of another Letter to Dr. * upon 
this topic to the following Purpoſeꝰ: 


8 Norwich, Apr. 2, 1722. 
Honored. Sir! 105 


D W W G W ? ẽwWwm 2:6 _a6.: 


I was ſorry to hear ſome time ſince that ſeveral in Oxford 
were very angry with me on account of the new Edition of the 
ATHENZ OxoN, In the part of which wherein I was concern'd 
you know my mind, and I had your good advice, which I follow'd 
as carefully as I could, and thought not thereby to have de- 
ſerv'd any very hard cenſures. I have formerly hinted to you 
the difficulties I was under, on one hand to diſcharge honeſtly 

the truſt my old Friend had put in me on his death-bed; = 
on the other, not to be concern'd in publiſhing (with the 1 many 
good Memorials which would otherwiſe have been loſt and are 


* Ibid. num. 76, 
to 
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to be had no where elſe) ſeveral unbecoming things. Upon the 
deſign of a new Edition of the old two volumes, by Mr. Archd. 
Eachard's means, I was indeed prevailed upon to let Mr. Tonſon 
have the additional Lives which were bequeath'd to me, thinking 
it] a proper time to get rid of thoſe papers which were known to 
be left in my hands, and which the world expected from me, I 
may without vanity ſay they might have fallen into worſe and 
more careleſs hands, who might have given more juſt offence. 
There is no anſwering for every paſlage in ſo great a variety: I 
can truly ſay there was not by me one ſentence, nor ſo much 
as one hard word added; and in the few things omitted I be- 
lieve Mr. W. memory nor Truth will much ſuffer. Tis pity it 
| ſhould, while the only regard therein was to good Manners and 
the doing Juſtice to the Characters of men otherwiſe of un- 
ſpotted reputation — or that the Charity and Munificence of a 
Noble perſon or two to the Univerſity itſelf ſhould not be 
allowed as a good reaſon for the covering ſome of their fins, 
ſome falſe ſteps in their conduct. One thing was particularly 
ſaid to be clamor'd at, viz. the inſerting the word confident in 
| ſome part of Archbp. Laud's Character — but as to any paſ- 
ſages added or altered in the o/d Lives, I have very little to 
anſwer for, thoſe not coming from me, but tranſcribed by ſome 
among yourſelves from the interleaved Book in the Muſæum 
and, if all were like ſome part that I ſaw, very inaccurately by 
one that could not read Mr. Wood's hand. What work in 
printing they have made with either what came from Oxford 
or hence, I am not able to ſay, for Mr. Tonſon would never let 
me ſee one ſheet as they have printed it, either before or fince the 
Publication of this new Edition — which by chance I once ſaw 
for a quarter of an hour in a Friend's Study; for I have not yet 
been able to get one Copy from them for myſelf or Friends, 
tho' by expreſs agreement I was to have fix—and defired Mr. 
T. that he would take | care] that one in large Paper might be 
early ſent down to you at Oxford as from me—which by what 
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has happened to myſelf, I ſuppoſe is left undone. Nor is this the 


only thing wherein the Bookſellers have done unhandſomely by 


me who dealt generouſly by them. But I aſk your excuſe for 
troubling | you] with ſo much on this head. 


ai 0; K.090i EE 9, . 


1 beg my hurbleſt reſpect and ſerve te all who are ſo kind 
ter, 


7 Dear Maſter, 
Your moſt obliged faithfull Servant, 
TroM. TANNER. 


From ſeveral cireumſtances in the correfpondence above 
quoted, it is evident that Mr. Hearne had reaſon to fuppoſe 
that Dr. Tanner had made fome alterations in the ArHENÆ 
Oxon, which that accurate and faithful Editor could not for- 
give. On the other hand, the more candid and leſs ſcrupulous 
Reader may not be diſpleaſed that the Doctor's pains were em- 
ployed in ſoftening fuch characters as might have been drawn 
in too harſh a ſtyle, however agreeable it might be to truth. Tt 
is true, we have only Dr. Tanner's bare word that his care ex- 
tended no further; and it is to be wiſhed that his veracity in 
this point could be fully proved by the reſtoration of the ori- 
ginal Papers to the Bodleyan Library, to which they ſeem to 
belong by promiſe. You will join in this wiſh the more fer- 
vently when you are informed that there are now in the Library 
ſome looſe ſheets of the ArHENÆ Oxon. in Mr. Wood's hand 
writing, in which feveral paſſages are eraſed and cancelled 


with a pen drawn over them, and a connection made between 
the upper and lower paragraphs by (as it appears from the 
hand) Dr. Tanner. Theſe looſe Papers were among thoſe 
given by the late Dr. Rawlinſon. 


Among 
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Among Mr. Wood's friends and acquaintance were ſome 
of the greateſt men of thoſe times. 'To Sir William Dug- 
dale, Kt. and Andrew Allam, M. A. before mentioned, 
may be added the following: Thomas Smith, D. D. of Magd. 
Coll. Robert Plott, D. C. L. William Fulman, B. D. Sir 
Edward Sherburne; John Aubrey, Eſq; Henry Dodwell, M. A. 
Edward Llywd, M. A. George Hicks, D. D. Arthur Charlett, 
D. D. Jonathan Edwards, D. D. Ralph Bathurſt, D. M. Edward 
Pococke, D. D. White Kennet, B. D. afterward D. D. and Bp. of 
| Peterborough ; Thomas Collins, M. A. afterward B. D. Mr. John 
Joyner; John Hudſon, M. A. chief Keeper of the Bodleian Li- 
brary, afterward D. D. Thomas Blount, of the Inner Temple, Eſq; 
John Whitehall, M. A. (Arg. Oxon. firſt edit. v. ii, c. 60.) 
Richard Reeves, M. A. (Ib. 9 1.) William Jacob, D. M. (Ib.) 
Thomas Barlow, D. D. and Bp. Thomas Lamplugh, D. D. 
afterward Abp. (Ib. c. 141.) Fabian Philipps, of the Inner Tem- 
ple, London, Eſq; (Ib. c. 143.) John Roſewell, B. D. (Ib. c. 164.) 
Edward Terry, M. A. (Ib. c. 165) Richard Izacke, Eſq; (Ib. c. 
217.) George Reynell, D. D. (Ib. c. 22 5.) James Webb, Gent. 
(Ib. c. 302.) Robert Pugh, an Officer (Ib. c. 304.); my friend 
(ſays Mr. W. ibid. c. 336) Dr. 8. C. of Gr. in Kent; Mr. LI. 
(Ib. c. 347.) Thomas Willis, D. M. Thomas Lockey, D. D. 
(Ib. c. 430.) Edward Barnard, D. D. Mr. Mather; Ralph Shel- 
don, Eiq; (Ib. c. 449.) Elias Aſhmole, Eſq; (Ib. c. 450.) James 
Harrington, Eſq; M. A. (Ib. c. 458.) Sir Thomas Herbert (Ib. 
c. 513.) Mr. Charles Leſly, Chanc. of Connor in Ireland (Ib. 
c. 675.); William Joyner, alias Lyde, M. A. (Ib. c. 717.) Simon 
Patrick, D. D. afterward Bp. of Ely, vol. i, c. 130; John Wil- 
ton, B. D. Henry Wilkinſon, D. D. John Mill, D. D. Malachi 
Conant, B. D. Richard Chiſwell, Bookſeller, of London; Cle- 
ment Barkſdale; William Bernard, M. A. Thomas Sprigge; 
William Holder, M. A. Humphrey Prideaux, D. D. Francis 
Oſborne, author of the Book, entit. Advice to a Son, an inti- 
mate friend; Edward Sheldon, ſecond ſon of William Sheldon, 
Eſq; (Ib. c. 399.) Thomas Hinde, D. D. (Ib. c. 457.) Dr. 
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F. G. (forſan Mr. Godwin; ib. c. 479.) Charles Godwin, 
M. A. (Ib. c. 497.) John Kynn, O. S. B. of Beoly in Worc. 


Gb. c. 508.) Dr. G. M. Mean Geo. Morley, D. D. op: of 


Wincheſter, a Correſpondent (Ib. c. 509). . 

Mr. Wood (in a Letter directed to Mr. Seth Ward, then of 
Wadham Coll. Oxon. written by Mr. William Oughtred) was 
nominated in theſe words, and entruſted with the printing of 
bis Book, perhaps the Clavis Mathematica : 


© Aldburne, Apr. 19, 1651. 


Worthy Sir, 


I made bold lately, when 1 ſent my Book in a Letter to Mr. 
Wood, to nominate you and Mr. Wallis together with him, to 
whole judgment and diſcretion, I commit all the right and in- 
tereſt for the printing thereof at Oxford &c. (MSS Joh. Aubrey 
in Muſ. Aſhm.) 

Soon after his election to the office 4 Proctor in 165 5, Mr. 
Edward Wood died, and in the March following Mr. Ant. a 
Wood out of a due regard to his Brother's memory, being then 
very young, publiſhed five Sermons of his preached at St. Mary's, 
entitled <ENQETON TOY eEOT K FNQETON TOY XPIETOY, or 
that which may be known of Gop by the Book of Nature, and 
the excellent Caledon of JESsus CrrisT, by the Book of 
Scripture: with a dedication to Jonath. Goddard, D. M. War- 
den of Merton College. This action might be thought worthy 
of blame, and ſeems like a ſubmiſſion to the men then in au- 
thority ; for which however his raw youth and ſmall experience 
may with any candid perſon procure an excule, he being after- 
wards not only very ſorry for, but much aſhamed of it. (Arn. 
Oxon. vol. ii. c. 117. 

About this time he lived ſometimes at Caſlington near Wood- 
ſtock; where he enjoyed the company of that pious, learned 


and heritable Divine Mr. Richard Sherlock, then ejected from 


his Chaplain's place of New College, afterward D. D. and Rec- 
tor of Winwick in Lancaſhire; and during the whole time of 


the grand Rebellion, and Uſurpation the fatal conſequence, he 
, | | _—_ 
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behaved himſelf quietly, giving himſelf up wholly to the ſtudy 
of Antiquities with great induſtry; and ſo much was he delighted 
with Books of Antiquities, that upon reading the Antiquities of 
Warwickſhire by Sir W. Dugdale (* the beſt book of its kind 
then made extant”) he thus expreſſes himſelf, My pen cannot 
enough deſcribe, how my tender affections, and inſatiable deſire 
of knowledge, were raviſhed and melted down by the reading 
of that Book. What by Muſic and rare books of this fort, that I 


found in the Library, my life at this time was a perfect Elyſium. 


[Mr. Tax xRR's Letter 10 Dr. CHARLETT concerning Mr. Woop's 
laſt Ilineſs, &c. from BaLLARD's Coll. in Bodl. Lib. v. iv 
„„ 


Hon'd Maſter, 


Veſterday at dinner-time Mr. Wood ſent for me; when I 
came, I found Mr. Martin and Mr. Biſſe of Wadh. with him, 
who had (with much ado) prevail'd upon him to ſet about looking 
over his Papers, ſo to work we went, and continued tumbling 
and ſeperating ſome of his MSS till it was dark. We alſo 
work'd upon him ſo far as to fign and declare that ſheet of 
Paper, which he had drawn up the day before, and call'd it 
his Will; for fear he ſhould not live till night. He had a' very 
bad night of it laſt night, being much troubled with vomiting. 
This morning we three were with him again, and Mr. Martin 
bringing a form of a Will, that had been drawn up by Judge 
Holloway, we writt his Will over again as near as we could in 
form of Law. He has given to the Univerſity to be repoſited 
in the Muſæum Afhmol. all his MSS. not only thoſe of his own 
Collection but alſo all others which he has in his poſſeſſion, 
except ſome few of Dr. Langbain's Miſcellanea which he is 
willing ſhould go to the publick Library. He has alſo given 
all his printed Books and Pamphlets to the faid Muſeum which 
are not there already. This benefaction will not perhaps be ſo 
much valued by the Univerſity as it ought to be, becauſe it 
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comes from Antony Wood but truly it is a moſt noble Gift, 
his Collection of MSS being invaluable, and his printed Books 
moſt of them not to be found in Town. And- that the Uni- 
verſity may not be defrauded of this treaſure by his Relations, 
he was willing this Article ſhould be inſerted. * Item, I will 
and deſire that all my Books, Pamphlets and Papers both printed 
and MSS. be immediately after my deceaſe delivered by my Ex- 
ecutrixes into the cuſtody of Dr. Arthur Charlett, Mr. Biſſe of 
Wadham Coll. and Mr. Tanner of All Souls, or any two of them, 
to be diſpos d by them according to this my laſt Will and Teſ- 


tament.' So that I could wiſh you were in Town, for fear any 


diſturbance ſhould be made by his Relations about them : but 
Mr, Biſſe and I will endeavour to ſecure them as well as we 
can. He has conjur'd us to look over all his MSS. before they 
are expos d to the public view, to ſee that there [are] no looſe 
fooliſh Papers in them, that may injure his memory. Merton Col- 
lege people are mighty officious, ſending him Notes and paying 
him viſits, either in hopes to ſuppreſs any thing that he has 
writ (as they falſly imagine) to the ſcandal of their College, or 
elſe to prevail with him to give ſomething to their Library. He 
ſeems to be very ſenſible that his time is ſhort, tho' truly he 
ſpends his ſpirits more in ſetting his Papers in order, than in 
providing for another World. He is very charitable, forgiving 
every body and deſiring all to forgive him: he talkt a great 
while this evening with his Siſter, with whom he [had] been ſo 
long at variance. 

Mr. Swall is in Town: he came laſt night with Mr. Bal, IO 


The meeting about Mr, n is to Morrow morning a at 
nine of the Clock. 


( 
1 


I am, 
Rev'd Sir, 
ey $5 9941 7 Your moſt oblig d 
All Souls Coll. Oxon, obedient Servant, 


Nov. 24, 1695. Tnou. TANNER, 


Mr. 


T HE AUTH OK. 
Mr Wood in his Will profeſſeth himſelf a Member of the 


Church of England, and intends to die in the Communion 
of it. N | | N 


pu 


Theſe for the Honored DR. ARTHUR CHARLE TT. 


The following Papers relating to Mr. Wood are extracted from 
Mr. Hearne's Publications, WA Sr 


Joh. Glaſton. CHRON. five HisT. de Rebus Geſtis Glaſton. 
vol. ii. App. num. 1, p. 455- 


« Dr, CHARLETT's Letter to ARCHBISHOP TRENISON, concerning 
the death of Mr. AN THONx A Woop*. 


| Univ. Coll. Dec. 1. 95. 
May it pleaſe your Grace, 


Having been abſent ſome days from this place, I crave leave 
now to give your Grace an account of the death of our labo- 
rious Antiquary, Mr. Anthony a Wood. Having miſled him 
for ſeveral days (more particularly becauſe he had left ſeveral 
querys with me to anſwer, which I knew he very impatiently 
deſired) upon enquiry I was ſurprized to hear, that he lay a 
dying of a total ſuppreſſion of urine. Immediately I ſent to 
ſee him, which was the 22d Nov', His Relations ſent me word, 
there were no hopes of his recovery being the 11th day, but 
that he apprehended no danger, was very froward, that they 
durſt not ſpeak to him, that therefore they did very much 
beſeech me to come to him, being the only perſon they could 
think on, that probably he would hearken to. I was very 
ſenſible of the difficulty, but having been ſo long and familiarly 
acquainted, I thought myſelf obliged to go without delay. His 
Relations ventured to leave his doors unlockt, ſo I got up into 


Ex Apographo Edvardi Burtoni, armigeri, qui ex Autographo deſcripſit. 
his 
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his Room, which he never let me ſee before. At firſt fight, 
poor man, he fell into a fit of trembling, and diſorder of mind 
as great as poſſible. I ſpoke all the comfortable words to him, 
and complained, that he would not ſend for me. After he had 
compoſed himſelf, I then began to be plain with him. He was 
very unwilling to believe any thing of it, inſiſting, that he was 
very well, and would come to ſee me at night. I was forced 
to debate the point with him, till at laſt, upon mentioning a 
parallel caſe of a common acquaintance with whom I was con- 
verſant every day, he yielded and faid, The Loxp's Will 
muſt be done. What would you have me do?” I deſired him 
to loſe not a minute in vain complaints and remonſtrances, but 
proceed directly to ſettle his Papers, that were ſo numerous 
and confuſed. He then aſked, « Who he could truſt ? I ad- 
viſed him to Mr. Tanner of All Souls, for whoſe fidelity I 
could be reſponſible. His anſwer was, He thought ſo too, 
and that he would in this, and all the other particulars follow: 
my advice, promiſing me immediately to ſet about his Will, and 
epare for the Sacrament the next day, he having otherwiſe 
reſolved, to receive on Chriſtmas day. I was extremely glad to 
find him in ſo good a Temper, and having diſcourſed him 
about ſeveral things, I told him I never expected to ſee him 
again, and therefore took my laſt Farewell, telling him, I 
ſhould hear conſtantly by Mr. Tanner. . 
After I came home, I repeated all that I had ſaid, in a long 
Letter to-him, being ſomewhat jealous of him, and ſent it by 

Mr. Tanner. 355 
He kept his word punctually, and immediately ſent to a very 
good man, his Confident, to pray with him, appointing his 
Hours, received the Sacrament the next morning very devoutly, 
made his Will, went into his Study with his two friends Mr. Biſſe 
and Mr. Tanner, to ſort that vaſt multitude of Papers, Notes, 
Letters about two buſhels full he ordered for the fire to be 
lighted, as he was expiring, which was accordingly done, he 
| | expreſſing 
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expreſſing both his knowledge and approbation of what was 
done by throwing cut his hands. He was a very ſtrong, luſty 
man, - aged 65 years*, He was 22 hours a dying. Gop Al- 


mighty ſpared him ſo long, that he had his ſenſes entire, and 


full time to ſettle all his concerns to his content, having writ 
the moſt minute particular under his hand about his Funeral. He 
has given his Books and Papers to the Univerſity, to be placed 
next his friend Sir W, Dugdale's MSS. which are very valuable. 
to any of his own Temper. His more private. Papers he has 
ordered not to. be opened theſe ſeven years, and has placed 
them in the cuſtody of Mr. Bifſe and Mr. Tanner, of whoſe 
care, I am told, he makes me Overſeer. The Continuation of 
his ArHENÆ Oxon. in two Fol. which he had carried on to 


the 19th of October laſt (Dr. Merret and Dudly Loftus being 


the two laſt) he gave the day before he died with great cere- 
mony to Mr. Tanner, for his ſole uſe, without any reſtrictions. 

His behavior was very well during his Illneſs, was very pa- 
tient and quiet, eſpecially towards the latter end, he aſked 
pardon of all that he had injured, and defired the Prayers of 


all the publick Congregations. The laſt night he was very de- 


cently buried, all the particulars were preſcribed by himſelf. 
He has given great charge to burn any looſe reflecting notes. 
I beg your Grace's Pardon for this long haſty letter, and crave 
leave to remain, wr 
3 May it pleaſe your Grace, 
U. C. Your Grace's 

Dec. x, 95. moſt obedient 

. and moſt dutiful Servant, 


AR. CHARLETT.“ 


* According to his Monument in St. John Baptiſt's Church, Oxford, he died in 
his 64th year, Nov. 28, 1695: the Preface to the ſpurious (or ſecond) edition of 
his ATHEN & Oxon. ſays Nov. 29, 1695. But if we follow his own account of the 
time of his Birth, he died in the 63d, or grand Climacterical Year of his Age. For 
he tells us in his Diary, that he was born on Dec. 17, 1632. H. 


Thome 
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Thomæ Caii VIxDIcIæ, vol. i. App. num. vii, p. Ixxxi. 


« C oncerning Mr. Wood 's dying in the Communion of the C hurch 
| of England: e Coll. noſtr. MSS, vol. vi. P. 23. 


Out of the Maſter * of Univerſity College's Copy of ATHENS Oxon. 
in a ſpare Leaf at the end. 


Memoraridum, That Mr. Antony a Wood told Mr. Martin 
ſeveral times before his ſickneſs, that he intended to receive 
the Sacrament at his hands in the Church of Witham the 
following Chriſt mas. 

That during his Sickneſs he was almoſt conſtantly attended 
by Mr. Martin, Mr. Biſs, &c. who can certifie, that he always 
deſired the Church of England Prayers, which he had con- 
ſtantly read to him twice a day for the laſt week of his Sick- 
neſs; that he deſired the Sacrament to be given him by Mr. 
Martin; that he himſelf particularly ordered, that it ſhould be 
inſerted in his Will, which was made three or four days before 
his death, that he died in the Communion of the Church of 
England as by Law eſtabliſhed; that there was no Papiſt or 
reputed Papiſt that viſited him during his laſt Sickneſs. | 


This was trankeibed, at the Maſter's defire, from the origi- 
nal of Mr. Tanner. 


Part of a Letter from the late learned Dr. Thema Smith to the 
, Pubiiſher, dated at London, Dec. 31. 1705. 


I often, ſeveral yeares ſince, urged Mr. Antony a Wood, who 
then ſeriouſly proteſted to mee, that hee was no Papiſt, tor the 
world's better ſatisfaction, to receive the H. Sacrament in Mer- 
ton College Chappell, or in our College Chappell + with mee: 
but this — utterly refuſed. But ſoon alter, upon a lolemne 


Dr. Charlett. | 
+ Theſe words [as by Law eſtabliſhed) are not in his Will, which I have printed 
at the end of Adam de Dometrham, p- 731. 


+ Magdalen College. | Feſtivall, 
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Feſtivall, hee went over to Ifly, and communicated there: of 
which hee brought a Certificate, and which hee ſhewed mee. 
And now I am extremely wel ſatisfyed and pleaſed with the 
account you give mee of his perſevering and dying in the 
Communion of our Church. | 


| f The laſt Will and Teſtament of Mr. Wood. 
Adami de Domerham HIsr. de Glaſton. vol. ii, p- 731. 


E R egiſiro Curiæ Prerogative Cant. extract. 


te In the Name of God, Amen. I Anthony Wood, Maſter 
of Arts of the Univerſity of Oxford, being fick in Body, but 
of ſound and perfect Memory, do, this twenty fourth day of 
November, in the year of our Loxp one thouſand fix hundred 
ninety five, make and ordain this my laſt Will and Teſta- 
ment (revoking all others by me formerly made) in manner 
and form following. Iinprimis, I commend my Soul into the 
hands of Almighty Gop, who firſt gave it, (profeſſing myſelf 
to dye in the Communion of the Church of England) and my 
Body to be buried in Merton College Church, deeper than 
ordinary, under and as cloſe to the Wall (juſt as you enter in 
at the North on the left hand) as the place will permit, and I 


'* As to Mr. Wood's affection to the Papiſts, whoever reads the lives of Bekin- 
fan, Cheadſey, Bonner, Harding, and Campian, may be himſelf a judge of the 
uſage they haye met with from his pen; beſides he took the Oaths of Allegiance 
and Supremacy, twice to King William ; which no Papiſt did, and which is ſome afu- 
rance of his affection to that Government, which overturn'd Popery by the Revo- 
lution. One reaſon of ſuſpicion was his ſeldom frequenting the Church, for ſome 
years, which was occaſioned by a deafneſs ſpringing from an impoſthume in his 
youthful days: but when his Religion was queſtioned, he would receive the holy 
Euchariſt on high Feſtivals, N Ar the Church of England, in ſmall coun- 
try Pariſh Churches, where t as little company, as particularly at Cowley and 
Eifley ; from which laſt place he brought a Certificate, On this head he would fre- 
quently ſay, that in the reigns of K. Charles II, and K. James II, when Popery 
was thought to be ſo much favoured, the world would call him a Preſbyterian. So 
chat it was reſolved he ſhould never be on the right ſide of the hedge.” 


Vox. I, ""=W deſire, 
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defire, that there may be ſome little monument erected over 


my Grave, Jem, as touching the diſtribution of my world! 

Eſtate, I diſpoſe of it as followeth. Firf, I give and bequeat 

to Anne and Frances Wood, the Daughters of my late Brother 
Robert Wood, all the Intereſt and Share I have in the Houſes, 
Gardens, and Tennis Court, ſcituate, lying and being in the 
Collegiate Pariſh of St. John Baptiſt de Merton, to have and to 
hold to them and their heirs for ever; and in cafe they, the 
abovementioned Anne and Frances Wood, ſhould be willing 
to ſell their ſhare and ion in the ſaid Houſes, Gardens, 
and Tennis Court, that then they (hall be obliged to allow their 
Brothers Thomas and Robert the firſt Tender of it, provided 
that the ſaid Thomas and Robert will give for the ſame as much 
as any other Perſon. Tem, I give and bequeath the Principle 
and Intereſt of the two Bonds, (fifty Pounds each) paſt betwixt 
me and my Brother Robert Wood, to the abovemention'd Anne 


and Frances Wood. Lem, I give and bequeath unto the {aid 


Anne and Frances Wood, another Bond of one hundred Pounds, 
together with all Intereſt from thence accruing, paſt betwixt me 
and my Brother Chriſtopher Wood (the Intereſt of which was paid 
to the time of his death, after his death the Intereſt was paid by 
his eldeſt Son and Heir Thomas Wood, and after the death of 
the faid Thomas Wood twas paid by his Brother Seymour Wood 


of London Oyleman, till he left off his Trade). Item, I give 


and bequeath unto the abovementioned Anne and Frances 
Wood all other Money, Plate, Jewells, Linnen and Cloaths, that 
1 dye pofleſs'd of. Item, I give and bequeath unto Mary, the 
Wife of William Hacket Gent. all the Network, that I am now 
poſſeſs d of, and which was formerly left me by my Mother Mary 
Wood. Tem, I give and be queath unto the Univerſity of Oxford, 
to be depoſited in the Muſeum Aſbmolæanum, all MSS. of my 
own collection and writing, excepting ſuch as are otherwiſe 
diſpoſed of by me to the Bodleian Library. Alſo I give and 
bequeath to the My/zum before mentioned, all my other MSS. 
2 whatſoever 
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whatſoever now in my poſſeſſion. Item, I give to the ſaid 


_ Univerſity all my printed Books, Pamphlets and Papers, to be 


depoſited in the Mu/zum, excepting ſuch as are already in the 
Muſeum. Item, I do will and defire, that all my Books, Pam- 
phlets, and Papers, both printed and MSS. be immediately after 
my deceaſe delivered by my Executrixes, hereafter mentioned, 
into the cuſtody of Dr. Arthur Charlet, and Mr. James Biſs of 
Wadham College, and Mr. Thomas Tanner of All Souls Col- 
lege, or any two of them, to be diſpoſed of by them according 
to this my laſt Will and Teſtament. Item, 1 do hereby make, 
ordain, conſtitute and appoint my ſaid Neeces, Anne and 
Frances Wood, joint Executors of this my laſt Will and Teſta- 
ment, to whom I give and bequeath all the reſt of my Goods 
and Chattels whatſoever, not herein mention'd. In witneſs 


whereof I have hereunto ſet my hand and ſeal the day and year 


firſt above written. 


ANTHONY Woop. 


Nich'. MaR TIN. 


gigned, ſcaled and declared 
| in the preſence of 


The Mark of Jons Pinnack 
The Mark of Jones CrawroRD 


Probatum Londini fuit hujuſmodi Teſtamentum viceſimo 
tertio die Menſis Januarii, anno Domini (ſtilo Angliæ) milleſi- 
mo ſexcenteſimo nonageſimo quinto, coram venerabili et egregio 
viro, Domino Richardo Raines, Milite, Legum Doctore, Curiæ 
Prærogativæ Cantuarienſis Magiſtro, Cuſtode five Commiſſario 
legitime conſtituto, Juramentis Annæ et Franciſce Wood, 
Executricum in dicto Teſtamento nominatarum. Quibus comiſſa 
fuit adminiſtratio omnium et ſingulorum bonorum, jurium et 
creditorum dicti defuncti, de bene et fideliter adminiſtrando ea- 
dem, ad ſancta Dei Evangelia (vigore Comiſſionis) juratis Ex. 
| * HxNR. FARRAN T, Regiſtrar. 
„ 5 Deputat.“ 
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(1) [8463] THE HISTORY or ANNALs of the UNIVERSITY of Ox- 
FORD, from the. time of King Alfred A A. D. 660 : Volume firſt, 
containing [1 150] pages, | 


(2) [8464] The ſecond Volume of Go HisTory and ANTIQUITIES 

of the ſaid Univerſity, giving an Account of the Public Buildings, Lec- 

| tures, CoLLEGEs, &c. [631] pages [with many additions in the 
margin of both Volumes.] 

In which two Engliſh Volumes are contained ſeveral paſſages tendin 2 

to the Illuſtration of the Antiquities of that famous Univerfi "= added 

ſince the printing of the Latin book. * | 


(3) [8466 F 4] An Account of ſuch of the Nobility and Gentry as 
have been buried in and about Oxford fince the year 1643, containing 
ſome Memoirs of their Lives, their Arms [elegantly blazoned] the time 
of their death and the place of their burial [177 pages.] 


(4) [8469 F 7] Collections of Gencalogics (for the moſt part of Biſhops 
and Authors) made from the Library of Mr. Sheldon, and other places. 


An alphabetical Catalogue of the Pedigrees in this Book, bes. 205. 
It contains above 220 pages. | 


(5) [8473—11 F] Regiſtrum de D ecimis Domini Regis tam arne 
quam r infra e e Oxon. 3 


(6) [ $741 2 F 21] Collections eclating; to och Amtiquities of ſeveral. 
Towns and Villages in Oxfordſhire [90 pages.] 


* [Theſe two Volumes were for ſome time depoſited i in the Tower of the Schools, but are now in the 
cuſtody of the _ of the Bodleian Library, and from thence now firſt publiſhed, ] 


(7) [8475 
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(7) [8475—13 F] Nomina omnium Inceptorum i in quavis Facultate quæ 
in Comitiis Oxon, ſteterunt ab an. 1 50 ad an. 1680, incluſ. et alia quæ- 
4 ex Regiſtris Domus Congregationis c tracta [124 pages.] 


(8) 8476—14 F] Nomina Bacalaureorum determinantium Oxon. ab an. 
1518-19, ad an. 1679-80. [173 pages.] 


(9) [84990] In vol. 28 [F] intit. Papers relating to moſt of the Colleges and 
Falls of the Univerſity of Oxon, are of Mr. Wood's own collecting and 
, tranſcribing theſe things: | 


Univerſity Coll. 


Nomina Magiſtrorum, Sociorum, et Alumnorum ab an. 1 3 Ric. 
IT ad 1654: [fol. 1.] The Meſſuages that were purchaſed by the money 
of Will. of Durham left to the College: [f. 11.] The Names of the Be- 
nefactors, whoſe Souls the Maſter and Fellows were obliged to pray for, 
with the Form of the Prayers: [f. 12. ] Concerning Sir Simon Bennett's 


Foundation: fv 14, 15.1 
[ Balliol Coll. 
A Brief of the Will of John Snell of Uffeton (Com. Warw. ) Eſq. 
72 the F oundation of the Scotch Scholarſhips: f. 57. ] 


Oriel Coll. 


Collectanea ex Archivis Coll. Oriel. præcipue de Hoſpitali S. Bartho- 
lomæi juxta Oxon : f. 5. ] Catalogus mem et Sociorum uſque 


ad an. 400 $1 If. - 
Queen s Coll. 


The Names of the Fellows for forty years after the Foundation, with 
the Names of ſome Chaplains: [f. 96.] — Benefactores Coll. Reginæ 
ex Libro EEE Coll. obital:: [f. 98—101.]. 


Lincoln Coll. 


Ciaatalogus Sociorum Coll. Linc. a fundatione ad an. 1681 : [f. 126— 
137. The Names of Trape's Scholars from 1598 — 1641: f. 138.] 


[Magdalen 
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[Magdalen Coll. 


A Catalogue of ſuch Papers that are in an iron Cheſt in Magd. Coll. 
Treaſury, put there by Dr. Bond (as I ſuppoſe—July 1675) Preſident, 
and ſometime Vicechancellor of the Univ. of Oxford: f. 154—1 57. 


Chriſt Church, 


Regiſtrum in quo continentur nomina eorum qui electi ſunt et admiſſi 
ſunt in hanc Eccleſiam ab an. 1547. ad an. 1581: f. 172. .—Lands aſſign- 
ed by the King unto his new erected Cathedral Ch. in Oxon, 1 Oct. 38 
H. VIII. 5 

Trinity Coll. 
Account of ſome of the Fellows: Of the Fir Pictures &c. in 8 th 
College: f. 194—201. 
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St. John's Coll. 


Hiſtoria Collegii; viz. de Fundatione, EcticfaQtoribus, Præſidibus, et 
Scriptoribus : f. 215 — 222: drawn up by Joſeph Taylor afterwards 
L. L. D: 1666. Aug. | 


| | Wadham Coll. 8 | 
some Collections out of the Writings in the Treaſury or Tower— 
Aug. 1669: f. 227 —2 30. Admiſſio &c. Gardianorum et Socio- 
rum, ab an. 1613 ad an. 168 1: f. a7. 


Pembroke Coll. 


The Names of ſuch perſons of Pemb. Coll. who were Officers in the 
Army of K. Charles I, againſt the rebellious Parliament: f. 241: — in 
all 5o—Mr. Wood fays at the end: If Pemb. Coll. which is the leaſt 

Coll. in Oxon, did yield ſo many Officers to ſerve. bi Majeſty, what did 
then the other Colleges do?] 


Edmund Hall. 


; The Names of the Members, continued by Mr. Wood from 1684. 
Apr. 7 to 1693 Jul. 22: f. 295 b——296 b. 
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(10) [8491] Vol. 29 [F] is a Collection of en Papers concerning the 


HisToRY and ANTIQUITIES of the CiTy of OxFoRD, containing in 
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number 37, all of Mr. Wood's own hand writing, except the two laſt. I 
- ſhall take the pains to give the contents of thoſe collected by Mr. Wood. 
(1) The Foundation of the City, f. 2 a. (2) Its ſeveral Names by which 
it hath been known, f. 2 b. (3) Its, Situation, f. 3. (4) The Rivers 
about it, f. 4. (5) Mills that have been, or are ſtanding on the Rivers, 
f. 5. (6) The Altitude or Elevation of the City, f. 7. (7) The ſtate of 
the City at the time of the Conqueſt, f. 7. (8) The Diviſion of the 
City by Wards, f. 8 b. (9) North Eaſt Ward, with all the Churches, 
Religious Houſes, Halls, Streets, Lanes, &c. f. 10. (10) South Eaſt 
Ward, f. 23. (11) South Weſt Ward, f. 43. (12) North Weſt Ward, 
f. 53. (13) The Antiquity of the City Wall, with its Reparations, f. 70. 
(14) The Caſtle, f. 65. (15) The Suburbs, f. 70. (16) The Market, 
f. 95. (17) Of the Fayres, f. r04. (18) Of 5 Bridges on the Rivers, 
f. 108. (19) Of the Meadows about the City, f. 119. (20) An Appen- 
dix concerning the Halls of an unknown ſituation, f. 130. (21) Of the 
Houſe of Dominican, or Black Fryers in Oxon, f. 170. (22) Of the 

Franciſcan [or Grey] Fryers, f. 174. (23) Of the Carmelites [or white 
- Fryers] f. 180. (24) Of the Auſtin Fryers, f. 192, 370. (25) Of the 
Houſe of the Holy Trinity, f. 201. (26) The Crouched [or croſſed] 
' Fryers, f. 204. (27) The Penitentiarian Fryers, f. 205. (28) The Col- 
lege or Church of St. George, f. 206. (29) Of Oſney Abbey, f. 214. 

(30) Rewley Abey, f. 221. (31) St. Frideſwid's Priory and Nunnery, 
f. 230. (32) St. Mary's College, f. 247. (33) St. Bernard's College 
f. 258. (34) Of the Order of St Benedict, with their ſeveral Habitations 
in Oxford, viz. Gloceſter Hall, Durham Coll. and Canterbury Coll. 
f. 260. (35) Of ſeveral Houſes of Converts, old Hoſpitals, Hermitages, 
&c. f. 277. (36 Of St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital, f. 280. (37) Of St. 
John Bantiſt 8 Hoſpital, f. 288. (38) Of the Cathedral Church of the 
Biſhop of Oxon, f. 291. (39) St. Marie's Church, f. 294. (40) Of the 
Churches of St. Aldate, St. Andrew, St. Benedict, Binſey, and St. Bud- 

hoc, f. 298. (41) Of S. Clements, S. Croſs, Danteſburn, St. Ebb, 
S. Edward, S. Fridefwid, f. 302. (42) S. George, S. Giles, S. John's, 
f. 306. (43) S. Mary Magd. S. Martin, S. Michael at North gate, f. 
Zog. (44) S. Mich. at the S. Gate, S. Mildred, S. Nicolas, S. Peter's 
in the Eaſt, f. 347. ( 53) S. Croſs of Holywell, f. 355. (54) Collections 


concerning. the Jews in Oxon, f. 358. (55) Concerning ſeveral antient 
Families in Oxon, f. 360. 


[* Some 
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; Some Notes relating to the Hiſtory of Oxford, and the Places there- 
. . by Mr. Anthony a Wood,” occur in Lib. nig. Scaccarii, pub- 
'  Hiſhed by Mr. Hearne, p. $71—594—App- Num. XI.. From a MS 
(written 60 the Author's own hand) in the hands of the Publiſher — 
There are three or four Notes of his, of the ſame ſort, in Walt. de 
Hemingford, His r. v. li, p- 671. 
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18494 32—9 F 30, Tranſcripts of "101 e hid to the Monaſ- 
teries of Thame, Staneſgate, de Calceto, Ravenſton, Alverton, et Typ- 
tree - ex Theſaurario Ædis Chriſti, Oxon. fol. 58—61. 
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61) [8498] In vol. 33 (F. Num. 21 — Arms in St. Mary's Church 
Oxon. according to the Notes of Rich. Lee, 1 574, f. 125— 127. J nu. 24, 
The Pedigree of the Sheldons, with all the Branches of that Family, 
Ys 139 — 150, and 209; — Num. 26 — The Pedigrees of ¶ Coxeter, 

f. 151] Brewos, f. 185: Harcourt, f. 186: Taverner, f. 189 Petty, 

2 17 194: Gregory, f. 200: Frere, f. 203. Perot, f. 204 Smith, ibid. 

Cole, Wyckham, Page, Finmore, Willis, f. 2056: Barry, f. 210: 

Robinſon, Hyde, Napier, Watrul, Cogan, Lydeal, Joyner, f. 211 

2216: Tillyard, f. 218: Cromwell, f. 220 [f— 226 :] Hickes 
If. 227: Leeche, Vernon, Baker, Lynley, Conſtable, Cooper, Leeke, 
Laſcells, Cartwright, Boſwell, Neville, Dabridgecourt, Waſtneys, Bolle, 

al. Bolles, Pierpoint, Truſſell, Samon, Sutton, Longford, Brendilley, 

5 I f. 232—241: Fitzherbert, Beresford, Pole, Legh, Nydeham, 

Berde, Harpur, Ratcliff, Franceys, Curzon, Dethick, Powtrell, Bullock, 
Barley, Hardwyke, Selioke, Aſhton, Ryvell, Parker, Bradburn, f. 243 — 

38575 Rolleſly, Eyre, Bradſhaw, Shallcroſs, Bagſhaw, Rye, F itaherhs 7 
Shakerley, Rode, Columbell, Milner, Windefley, Browne, , Hyrte, 
ver, Turvill, Dethick, Zouch, b Strelly, BRitborhe. Non 

Gilbert, f. 253 262: Brent, f. 265— 270: Watſon, Heathe, Har- 
rington, Napper, Levinz, f. 271, 272, 172%; The dimenſions of the 
Cathedral Church of Wincheſter taken by e Rt. Hon. Henry Farl of 
e in Sept. an. 1683; with the Tanz- and bia. Fears. 
274 | st25589 :top3 1 bs 


( * [8463—36 F 22] An Index to the [Mercurii Libra an Term cer 
| her (F Books e in England 1 by 
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A CATALOGUE. 


(13) [8499—37F 22] An Index to HisToRITA et ANTIQUITATES Ox. 


(14, 15) The two Volumes of the AruEN et FAasT1 Oxon, printed 
1691: with large MS Additions by our induſtrious Author. 


* — — ——— ..... — — 


QU A R T o. 
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(16) [8 505-43 E 1] A Collection of the Epitaphs and Coats of Arms 


in moſt of the Churches in Oxfordſhire; with ſeveral other Notes relat- 
ing to the Hiſtory of the Villages and Gentlemens Families in that 
County: fairly written by Mr. Wood [among which are Proſpects of the 
Ruins of Einſham Abby taken in 1657, and allo of Bampton Caſtle 
taken in 1664: the latter of which was engraved by Mr. Burghers, and 
given in the Life of Mr. Wood, written by himſelf and publiſhed by 
Mr. Hearne; and engravings of both may be ſeen in the ſame Life re- 
publiſhed in 1772] a fol. 1 ad 294. — Epitaphs &c. in ſeveral other 
Counties, a fol. 295 ad f. 351. 


(17) [8506—44 E 6] Nomina admiſſorum ad Lecturam alicujus libri Lo- 
gices Ariſtotelis, five Admiſſiones omnium Baccalaureorum in Artibus 
Acad. Oxon. ab an. 150g ad an. 1690, ineluſ. ex Regiftris Ven. Domũs 
Congregationis. ¶Admiſſ. Magiſtr. in Art. vide Num. 59.] | 


(18) [8 50B—46 E 7] Admiſſiones omnium Baccalaureorum et Doctoru 
in Civili et Canonico Jure ab an. 1 505 ad 1688. 0 


(19) [8509 47 E 8] Admiſſiones omnium Baccalaur. et Doctor. in Fa- 
cult. Medicinæ ab an. 1 505 ad 1689. 


(20) [8510-48 E 9] Admiſſiones Opponentium in Theol. ab an. 1505 
ad 1539: Baccalaur. et Doctorum SS. Th. ab an. 1505 ad 1690. 


(21) [8511-49 E 5] Admiſſiones Baccalaureorum et Doctorum Muſices 
ab an. 1504 ad an. 1670. — Adimiſſiones ad informand. in Gram. et 
Rhetorica ab an. 1 508 ad an. 1 568. Extranei Nobiles et Generoſi cum 
Vol. I. 1 quibuſdam 


— 
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quibuſdam Anglis licentiati ad ſtudend. in Bibliotheca Bodl. ab an. 1602 
ad an. 1690.—Cuſtodes Ciſtarum Univerſitatis Oxon. ab an. 1510 ad 
an. 1.519.—Bedelli Acad. Oxon. ab an. 1507 ad an. 1679. — Regiſtrarii 
Acad. Oxon. ab an. 1508 [ad 1659.] — Collections out of the Matriculation 
Books from A. D. 1 564. till A. D. 1647, with the Names of all the Fellows, 
Scholars and Commoners of every Coll. and Hall in Oxon, A. D. 1552. 


(22) [8512—50 D 1] Collections out of the Matriculation Books from 
A. D. 1540 till an. 1690, digeſted alphabetically according to the Sir- 


names. 


(23) [8513 D 2] Vol. 51 are of Mr. Wood's Collections: Collectanea 
ex Evidentiis, Chartis, Rotulis, &c. in Theſaurariis Collegiorum Uni- 
verſitatis, p. 1: Lincolnienſis, p. 51 66: Exonienſis, p. 71, 306, 356: 
Balliol. p. 107, 274: Reginenſis, p. 125: Omn. Anim. p. 137: B. M. 
Magd. p. 161: D. Joh. Bapt. p. 62 5, 637. Ex Regiſtro quodam per- 
gam. Coll. Omn. Anim. p. 147.—Ex Regiſtro Coll. 8. Mar. Magd. 
A: p. 151. Ex Regiſt. primo Coll. Nov. p. 244.— Ex Statutis Coll. 
Nov. p. 278. Ex Computo Bailivorum, &c. p. 280. Ex Munimentis 
Coll. An. Naſi, p. 290. Ex Regiſt. primo Coll. Exon. p. 306. Ex 
Statutis Coll. ejuſdem, p. 314. Ex Catal. Benefactorum et Sociorum, 
p. 95, 356. Ex Regiſt. C. C. C. A 1, &c. p. 609. Ex Regiſtris Coll. 

S8. Joh. Bapt. p. 637: Coll. Trin. p. 618: Coll. Pemb. p. 621. Ex 
Evidentiis Cœnobii Oſneienſis i in Theſ. /Edis Chriſti, p. 360, 417, 587: 

Prioratus S. Frideſwydz, p. 480: Hoſpitalis S. Joh. Bapt. - Oxon. 
p- 161, 243. Ex Chronico Thome Wyke, p. 359 :—Chronico 
J. Rous, p. 406: Computo Vice-Canc. (Gul. Treſham) ab an. 1 550 
ad an. 1 5 54, p. 338. Ex Munimentis Eccleſiarum Parochial. in Civ. Oxon. 
viz. 8. Mich. p. 35: S. Pet. in Orient. p. 44: S. Martini, p. 48: S. Aldati, 
p- 67: S. Mar. Magd. p. 298: Omnium Sanctorum, p. 323: S. Ebbæ, 
p- 342: S. Ægid. p. 348: S. Thomæ, ibid. Character iſtius Libri V.] 
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(24) [8514 D 3] Vol. 52 contains of Mr. Wood's Collection, 
Collectanea ex Regiſtris Congregationis et Convocationis deſighatis per 
Literas A a [ab an. 1448 ad an. 1463] p. 1: G [ab 150g ad 1516] p. 11: 

fi H [ab 1518 ad 1535] p. 21: I [ab 1535 ad 1563] p. 35: K K [ab 

| 1564 ad 1586] p. 47: L [ab 1582 ad 1594]p. 55: M a ſab 1595 ad 

1 1604] p. 60. Collectanea ex Regiſtris Curiæ Cancellarii Oxon. [A a a 

4 ab an, 14.34 ad 1469.] a p. 63 ad p. 126. [d ab an. 1498 ad an. 1505, 

1 p- 131. 


A CATALOGUE E. 


p. 131. 1 ab an. 1506 ad an. 1514, p. 153. g ab. an. 1527 ad an. 1543, 

p. 177. G Gaban. 1545 uſque ad temp. A. W. p. 203. Ex Regiſtro Ma- 
triculæ P p. 230.] —Ex Munimentis Eccleſiæ S. Mariz Oxon. p. 250 — 
[ 286. Character iſtius Libri AB.] 


(25) [8515 C 1] Vol. 53 contains of his Coll. Collectanea ex Muni- 
mentis Coll. Oriel, a p. 1 ad 74. Ex Archivis Eccleſiæ S. Petri in 
Balliolo, p. 75. Character iſtius Libri O. ] - 


(26) 8 516— 540 2] Collectanea ex Regiſtris, Chartis, &c. ſpectant. ad Prio- 
ratum S. Frideſwidæ penes Decan. et Capitulum Eccleſ. Chriſti Oxon. 
[p. 2] et ex Regiſtro ejuſdem Priorat. in Bibl. C. C. C. Oxon. [p. 77. 


Ex Libro parvo S. Frideſwidæ, p. 87 —111:] una cum Catal. Priorum 
8. Frideſwidæ. Character A. W.] 


(27) [8517] Num. 55 [D 11 ſigned A. V.] is a bundle containing theſe 


matters of Mr. Wood's Collection. Notes concerning the Hoſpital of 
S. John, Oxon, [p. 1: Littlemore Nunnery] p. 28: Godſtow, p. 38: 
The Abbey of Abendon, p. 59: The Fraternity of the Holy Croſs, and 
the Hoſpital there, p. 79: Thame Abbey, p. 85. TOs; p- WH: 
8. Frideſwide's, p. 91: Tewkeſbury, p. 95. 


Collectanea ex Regiſtro . Eynſhamenſis penes Dec. et Cap. Ad. Chriſti. 
lp. 1—30] 


An Itinerary from Oxon to Bath, A. D. 1678, in which is an account of the 
Monuments, Arms, &c. in the Churches, and other Antiquities of ſeveral 
places on the road thither; viz, Fyfield, Com. Berks, f. 1: Kingſton 
Baptiſt, f. 8: Buckland, f. 10: Puſey, f. 12: Faringdon, f. 17: Lechlade, 
f. 19: Fayrford, f. 20: Cirenceſtre, f. 25: Bath out of Leland, f. 33: Of 
St. Peter's, St. Michael's and St. James's Churches in Bath, f. 39: St. 
Mary Magdalen s Hoſpital there, f. 64: Malmſbury Com. Wilts, f. 67. 


(28) [8518—56, D11] Notes concerning the Foundations, C atalogues of 
the Maſters, and other Materials toward the Hiſtory of ſeveral Free 
Schools in England: a Collection of Epitaphs in ſome Cathedral and 


Pariſh Churches, with other miſcellaneous matters: e 52 pages: 
with an Index.] 


A 


(29) [8520— 58 marked E 5] Collections out of the Viſitation Books, 


Pedigrees, &c. in the Heralds Office: (217 pages] at the end is an ae 
betical Index of Sirnames. | tf 


1 2 (30) 


U : (a0) [8521—g9 D 7] Collections of ſome Antiquities of Devonſſrire out 
* . bf Riſdon's Survey of that County, to which are annex d the An of 

| the Gentry. 1 

br (31) [8523—61 D 7] A Catalogue of the Provoſts or Mayors and Bayliffs 
i FE -. of the City of Oxford from A. D. 1122 till this preſent og 159 5: [144 
15 pages.] 3 
. (32) [8524—62D 5] Collections out of the Regiſters of al the Pariſhes 


in the City of Oxford: [99 Pages. ] 


( 33 1852 5—6 \ C 4] Collectanea ex albo Libro Mon. Petroburgenſis Ms 
penes Chriſtoph. Baronem Hatton [de Kirkby reſervato an. 1659. 2 


Taxationes Eccleſiarum, Penſionum, Portionum Reclefiatticarum in FRY 
chidiaconatibus Oxon, Buckingham, Bedford, Huntingdon. et North- 
ampton, A. D. 1291. — Quzdam ex Libro Domeſday dicto: — [Ex 
Libro MS Franciſci Tate Juriſperiti penes Chriſtoferum Baronem Hat- 
ton de Kirkby an. 1659. He was Lent Reader in the Middle Tem- 


ple 5 Jac.] 
(30 [8526—64 C 4] Colletanta de Terris et Tenementis ad Mon. 8. 


Frideſwidæ ſpectantibus i in ſingulis Civ. Oxon. Parochiis IF. character 
iſtius Libri quia excerpt. ] ex Libro 8. P rideſwida [pag- 127 * 


(35) 1852765 C 5] Index Nominum Virorum et Ln in Collec- 
taneis Antonii Wood a ſeipſo contextus. F 


(36) 8 528-66 D 6] An accurate Catalogue of all Aus Mi anuſcrip t Wat, 
Parchment Rolls [Viſitation Books] &c. fometime in 1 5 Library of 
Ralph Sheldon of Weſton near Long Compton in ere [25 5 
lan. 1675] now in the Heralds Office in London. FFT 


(37) [8529—67 D 7 The Names of ſeveral Principals of the 0 Hall 


in Oxon. | r 1 010 J z8fodv 


(38, 39, 49, 41:42, 43. 44) [8530—68 E 10: 85 u, 8532, 2 8534: | 
| 69. 70, 71, 72, E2: 8535, 8536, 73, 74, E 4.] Theſe ſeven. Quartos 
"Ny contain the Titles of ſeveral choice printed Books and Pamphlets, which 
+I Mr. Wood. had ken in Bookſellers Shops and Gentlemens Studies ; 
| |; 0 Verein 
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- wherein he takes notice not only of the Works of Oxford Authors; bir 
alſo of Cambridge Writers and Vötber learned men. At the end of each 
volume is an alphabetical Index of Authors. 


(45) [8537—75 D18 Catalogue of ſuch Plays (with the Authors Names) 
that were in the hands of Mr. — Horne ſometime Fellow of Oriel Coll. 
They came after his death into the hands of Mr. John Houghton of 
e hp then in Mr. Herne's of St. Ald's Pariſh, then into the hands 

of R. Sheldon of Weſton, Eſq.” 21 pages.] 


(46) (8537—75 D 18] Contenta quorundam Collectaneorum Br. Twini, 
Kc. in Archivis Acad. Oxon. ſcil. in Turre ann publ. aſſervato- 


rum: lp. I 131.]. 


(47 18 560—98 E 4]1 Analecta de Vita et Scriptis Roberti Groſteſte, Epic. 
Lincoln. [17 fol. pag.] 2 Out of an account of Dr. Heylin's Life, written 
by himſelf to Apr. 8, 1645. 3 Concerning the death of General Blake, 
A. D. 1657. 4 Some Notes concerning Mr. Hobbes, Sir James Ley, Will. 
Fleetwood, Sir Anth. Browne, Sir John Fitzjames, Sir Humph. Browne. 

+ The Life and Death of Mr. Will. Whittyngham, Dean of Durham, who 
died June 10, A.D.1579.] 6. Out of the Life of Will. Lilly, written by 
himſelf in the 66th year of his age at Herſham in the pariſh of Walton 
upon Thames: with anecdotes of ſeveral of his cotemporaries: int. Cod. 

'Aſhm. nu. 42 1.—[Alſo a liſt of Authors and their Works: 47 pages.] 


lurte Life of Sir William Dugdale. 8 Threnodia Carolina by Mr. Tho. 
FHerbert [81. pages.] 


(48) 18561 — 99 E 4. ] An Alphabetical Catalogue of thoſe MSS that are 
Ar in the H Is. and ANTIQULTIES of the UNIvERs1TY of Oxy 
FORD, , Publiſhed A. D. 1674. 123 3 pages.] 


(49) 18 564-100]. ColleQanea ex Regiſtris ven. Dom. Convocationis ab 
an. 1649 ad an. 1690. A Remonſtrance of ſome factious people in the 
Univerſity againſt Archb. Laud, ahd the Univerſity Statutes by him made, 
preſented to the Rump Parliament, f. 137.— Some Notes concerning 
Nicholas Upton, f. 147. —Mr. Barbour the Pro-Proctor's Caſe about 
Mr. Dodwell, A. D. 1677, f. 157.—Out of Twyne concerning the 
Monaſteries in Oxon, f. 161 Ex Regiſtro Curie Univ. Oxon. ab an. 
1434 ad an. 1469, f. 173. — Ex veteribus Libris-Statutorum Oxon. f. 
177. Calendarium Miffarum pro Animabus Benefactorum Univ. Oxon, 
5 190. Some Collections out of the Will Office i in Oxon, f. 223. 


(50) 
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(50) [8 563] In vol. 101 D 18] are of Mr. Wood's Collection Out 
of certain Depoſitions of Witneſſes between George Owen, Eſq. and the 
Commonalty of Oxon, about Portmead, A. D. 1553, f. 40. — [The 
Arguments pleaded in Weſtminſter Hall 1694, in the ſuit between the 
Chancellor and Magdalen Coll. Oxon, about preſenting a Principal to 
Magdalen Hall, f. 47.— Articles againſt James Parkinſon, M. A. Fel- 
low of Lincoln Coll. 1683, f. 51.—A ſhort account of Dr. Edward 
Barnard, f. 66.]—Out of the Life of Q. Catherine firſt Wife of K. Henry 
VIII, written in Engliſh Verſe by Will. Foreſt (temp. Mariz) f.67—77. 
[An account of fome Antiquities found in Yorkſhire &c. viz. A copy of a 
Superſcription upon an ancient column found interred in Thornborough 
Pariſh, f. 108 : an account of a running ſpring near Sherborne, with ſeve- 
ral remarkable Phænomena happening thereabout, f. 109: A ſhort ac- 
count of a Camp at Rainborough in Northamptonſhire, f. 111.—Ex 
Regiſtro S. Albani in Bibl. Cotton, f. 114% —Ex Libro Cœnobii de Ram- 
ſey in Bib. Cotton, f. 117. Ex quodam Lib. Rationali de Oſney 


(R. James nu. 26, p. 160) f. 125. Ex Libro Hoſpitalis Jac. et Joh. 


de Brackley com. Northampton, in Arch. Coll. Magd. Oxon. f. 127.— 
Extract. de Chron. Rotular. de Abendon. f. 1 40.—Ex Chronicis et Re- 
giſtris de. Oſney, f. 1435-=144.—ColleQtiones ex -Eccleſtono de primo 
Adventu Fratrum Minorum in Angliam, f. 151.]—Quzdam de Abbatia 
de Miſſenden, f. 1 58, 159. [An account of the Faſt and Thankſgiving Ser- 
mons during the Rump Parliament, f. 181 —196.—Some Notes relat- 
ing to the Public Affairs of the Kingdom from 1651 till 1656, f. 197 

214.— The contents of one of Biſhop Sanderſon': 8 Volumes of Hiſ- 
torical Collections, [f. 216—219.] 


(51) [8564] In vol. 102 [D. 19] are [The Pedigree of Brandon, f. 27: 
Aſhmole, f. 3 5. ] Arms in [Leiceſterſh. and] Oxfordſh. f. 38— 61: [Out 
of a Book of Arms taken by Mr. W. Camden in Beaconsfield Church, and 
Great Wycomb, Bucks, f. 71, 72: Braſenoſe College Hall, Oxon; St. 
Mary's Church; All- hallow's, St. Olave's, St. Mich. and St. Gyles's Ch. 
Trin. Coll. Chap. and Lib. Queen's Coll. Chapel; Chriſt Church Cath. 
Merton Coll Church and Hall; Magdalen Pariſh Church; St. Martin's 
Church; Oriel College Chapel; St. Ebb's Church; f. 7 3z—80. Cardinal 
_ Wolley's Arms, with ſome Latin Verſes on the ſame, in Chriſt Church 
Kitchen, f.81: In Aula Hoſpitii Cliffordi in Fleet-ſtreet, London, f. 81 b. 
The ee of K. Hen. VII, f. 82.] Out of Sir William Dugdale's 
8 
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Collections of Arms in the Windows of ſeveral Colleges in Oxford before 
the Wars, f. 83 98. [Arms of ſeveral of the Oxfordſhire Gentry 
- trickt, f. 106. Arms in Carfax Church and other places in Oxford trickt, 
. f132—143.] 


(52) [8565—103 D 19 -A Speech and Verſes Seki to the Queen at 
Cambridge, 1681, f. 53. A Speech ſpoken by Mr. Edw. Hales, Gent. 
Com. of Univ. Coll. upon the ſetting up K. James's Statue in the 
Quadrangle of that Coll. f. 53.] 


[8566 — 104 D 19] An Account of the Reception of Kings, Princes, 
Chancellors, &c. with other Solemnities in the Univerſity of Oxford, 
from the Reception of the Earl of Clarendon, Chanc. of the Univ. 
Sept. 7, 1661, down to the coming of K. James, A. D. 1687, f.1—93. 


(53) [8567 — 105 E 3] Catalogus Cancellariorum, Pro-Cancellario- 
rum, Procuratorum, et eorum qui in Academia Cantabrigienſi ad Gra- 
dum Doctoratùs aſpiraverunt. Et Numerus Graduatorum, &c. ab an. 
1500 [/ Hen. VIII] ad an. 1571[14 Eliz.] per Mat. Parkerum Archiep. 
Cant. [ad finem 1 edit. Antiq. Britan. Eccleſ. 1572 [potius 1575 vel 
1576]f.1 8. [A MSlent to me by Mr. Charles Roderick, School- 
maſter of Eaton by Windſor, 20 Jan.1682, intituled] a Catalogue of the 

Provoſts, Fellows and Scholars of King's College in Cambridge, with 

their Preferments, by Mr. Tho. Hatcher, John Scot, Edw. Hind, and 
Geo. Goad—| from 1441 to 1646—with the Provoſts continued to 1681, 
and the Fellows to 1667: Alſo the names of certain School-maſters of 
Eton Schook—1 4.4.8 1667. Jf. 9—26. 


Collections out of the Regiſters of the Archbiſhops and Ch. of Vorke, f. 31, 
55, 83, 88.— Out of the Regiſters of the Biſhops of Bath and Wells, from 
A. D. 1294, f. 89.— Catalogues of the Deans, Chanters, Chancellors 
and Treaſurers of the Church of Sarum, from 1 300, with the Names of 
the Archdeacons of Sarum, Wilts, Berks, and Dorſet, as alſo of ſeveral 
Prebendaries, f. 1279——[146. Deans of St. Paul's, London, and Archd. v) 
of London, Eſſex, Middleſex, Colcheſter, St. Albans, and Weſtminſter, 
1 178.] Deans of Weſtminſter, f. 179. Exeter, f. 180: Ely, f. 
184: Glouceſter, f. 186: Durham, f. 191, 194: Peterborough, f. 199: 


Canterbury, f. 210: S. Aſaph, f. 216: Hereford, f. 219: Chicheſter, f. 
222: Lichfield, f. 22 5: Worceſter, f. 228: Wincheſter, f. 237: Rocheſ- 
ter, f. 254: Briſtol, f. 260: [Carlile, f. 263: Bangor, f. 266:] Names of 
6 ſeveral 
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| ſeveral Archdeacons (ſince 1.500) of Exeter, Cornwall, [Totneſs, and Barn- 
ſtaple, f. 18 13 Ely, f. 18 5; Glouceſter, f. 187; Norwich, Sudbury, and 
Suffolk, f. 188; Northumberland, f. 192; Durham, f. 196; Northamp- 
ton, f. 200; Wells, Bath, and Taunton, f. 201; Canterbury, f. 211; 8. 

David's, Brecknock, Caermerden, Cardigan, St. Aſaph, Landaff, f. 2 123 

Hereford, Salop, f. 220; Chicheſter and Lewes, f. 22 3; Stafford, Shrewſ- 
bury, Derby, Coventry, f. 226; Worceſter, f. 236; Oxford, f. 241 — 
249; Rocheſter, f. 256; Dorſet, f. 261; Bangor, f. $664: bg and 
Merioneth, f. 267.] 


(54) [8568 — 106 D ih Some materials towards a Hiſtory of the Lives 
and Compoſitions of all Engliſh Muſicians, drawn up en to a 
betical order by Mr. Wood 1 in 210 pages. | 


(55) [8569 — 107 D 21] Biſhop Godwin de: Prareyivig&©s a ; 

printed at Lond. 1616, 4. in large paper, being the Book that was 

; Preſented to the learned Mr. Camden by the Author. The Margins are 
filled with additions and corrections out of ſeveral printed and MS Hiſ- 
torians, partly by Mr. Camden and Mr. Brian — but for the moſt 
part by Mr. Wood. 

At the end are theſe looſe Papers of Mr. Wood's. . 0129 (N27. 

Nomen, Gradus, Academia, Diocœſ. Orde, tas, Patria, Ge ef Con- 
firm. cujuſlibet Epiſcopi in Provinciis Cantuarienſi et Ebor. A. Dl K y: 
from a printed copy before the liſe of Arehb. Parker, 2 
liſhed A. Sea by ſome Roman Prieſt. . 

Epiſcopi ex Acad. Cantab. qui ab A. D. 150 uſque ad 1572, Principi et 
Regno ſervierunt. [In this Lift the following fifteen are marked by Mr. 
Wood as Oxford men — Hen. Deane, A of Cant. Cuth. Tonſtall, 
Bp. of Lond. and Durh. Nich. Rydley, Lond. Tho. Langton, Winch. 

Rich. Fox, Exet. Bath and Wells, Durh. and Winch. Nich. Bulling- 
ham, Linc. and Worc. Nich. Heath, Worc. and Archb. of York; Jam. 
Stanley, Ely; Rich. Fitzjames, Chich. Will, Knight, Bath and Wells; 

Will. Alley, Exet. Rob. Ferrar, St. David's; Tho. Routhall, Durh. 
Rob. Aldrich, Carlifle; John. Bird, Cheſter. At the end a Ne, Wood 


CY 31 


Acad. Cantab. Patronis atque F undatoribys. —T his Book de Antiq. 
Eccl. Britan. was publiſhed firſt of all in 1592, reaching to the end of 
Reginald Pole, p. 424. The Life of Math. Parker and all following was 


added, 
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ana, as it ſeems, after his death, or a little before, not paged, only at 
bottom. — Dr. Jo. Conant of Mert. Coll, hath this book. See Dr. 
Drake's edition 4 in fol. Lond. printed by Bowyer 1729. | 


In Bibliotheca Un Numb. 1, Lond. 1722. 4. are publiſhed © Col- 
lectanea Hiſtorica in Notarum Formam digeſta, a Cl. Viro Antonio 
Wood, et Margini Godwini Epiſcopi Hereford. Tractatus de Præſuli- 
bus Angliz propria Manu adſcripta; ab ejuſdem libro in Muſeo Oxoni- 
enſi reſervato fideliter deſumpta, p. 31 42. The laſt Note, here 


publiſhed, is on p. 118 of Godwin, See Richardſon's Præf. to his 1 
2 tion of Godwin! in folio.] 117 AT Kats. 


Grants of Arms to ſeveral Biſhops and other Clergymen RAT te Memoirs 
relatin g to Archb. Sheldon, as alſo EY Archb. Sancroft's death. 


$6) [8 570 —108—E 3-] Mr. Gore's Catalogue of Authors that had 


wrote about Heraldry, Oxon, 1 668, 4. interleaved with large MS Ad- 
\ ditions by Mr. Wood. 


[(s7) 8519—5;7—markedS9—D ih miſcellaneous Collection jelating 
to ſome Oxford Writers out of ſeveral printed books and MSS, as alſo of 


ſeveral Epitaphs, Pedigrees, Arms, &c ; with an Index. It ſeems to have 
been compiled for the ATHENÆ OxoN. 249 pages. 


(58) 8522—60—D -—The Viſitation of Oxfordſhire by Ric. Lee, Port- 
.cullis ; Marſhal to Clarencieux King at Arms A. D. 1574: Ton by 
Mx. Wood; with an Index, 73 Pages. 


1; WY 
0 90 8$507—45—E 29. Licenciati ad 1 in Facultate As ab 
an. 1505 ad an, 1692. 


(69, 61) 8550, 8551 — — 88, 89 — C 10, 11. Church Notes containing 
Epitaphs, &c. in ſeveral Churches. in England, collected by Mr. Ralph 


Sheldon, in 2 Vol. with Indexes: with many Additions by Mr. Wood; 
192 folios. 1 | 


Vol. I. . OCTAVO. 
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(62) [8 583 —121—B 12] Catalogus Denen et / Cineriloctum "ER 


Capellz Regiæ 8. Georgii apud Windfor. per Thom. Fryth, una cum 
continuatione ad annum 1682, [p. 1 85 Catalogus Præpoſitorum 
et Soeiorum Coll. Etonenſis in com. Buck. p. 120—132.—Catal. Deca- 
norum et Præbendar. Eccleſiæ Weſtmonaſt. per Petrum Heylin, S. T. P. 
circa A. D. 1643, p. 144 175. Monumental Inſcriptions in Eton 
Coll. Chapel [28 pages.] . 


(63) [8 584—122—B 13] Collections out of the Wills in the Prerogative : 


Office in the Yard of the Dean of St Paul's Lond. [374 pages; with an 
Index.] 


(64) [8585—123—B 14] Notes from the Heralds Office [120 Pages, 
with an Index. ] 


(65) [8 886—1 24—B 15] Monumental Inſcriptions [and Arms) in in ſeveral 
Churches in Oxfordſhire. 


(66) [8587—125—B 14] 4 account of Worceſter Cathedral, with Cata- 


logues of the Deans and Prebendaries thereof, f. 1: ¶ Collections out of two 
: Leiger Books belonging to the Church of Norwich, and a Liſt of Pre- 
bendaries, f. 17.—Out of a Chapter Book belonging to the ſame, f. 23. 
Ex MS ante annos trecentos exarato in Bibl. Bodl.—Epiſcopi-conſe- 


crat. ab an. 1091 ad an. 1288, f,29.—The Names of the Priors of Nor- 


wich from 1146 to 148 5, f. zo, et 33 b .—Deans of the fame from 1539 


t 1681, f. 3 3-]—Sir Thomas Brown's Repertorium or] account of, the 


| Monuments, &c. in the Cathedral Church of Norwich [tranſcribed 
With additional Notes, by Mr. Wood, f. 34 48. ] | 


(67) [8588—126—D 20] Additions to and Corrections of the two Volumes 
of Dugdale's BARON AGE of ENGLAND : collected by Mr. Wood, and 
communicated by him to Sir Will. Dugdale : more than 1 5o pages.] 


[(68) 
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* 


1065) E 31 A Collection of Songs, Ballads, and Satyrical Poems, tran- 
ſcribed by Mr. Wood — 148 pages. vb: 


(69) E 32 © Modius Salium: or a Collection of ſuch pieces of humour 
(not to be found in others of this kind) as prevailed at Oxford in the 
time of Mr. Anthony a Wood: collected by himſelf— 56 pages. 


(70) E 33— A Regiſter of Births, Chriſtnings, Burials and Marriages, in 
the Pariſh belonging to the Collegiate Church of St. John Baptiſt Mer- 
ton in Oxon : collected by me Anth. a Wood, a Native of the ſaid Pa- 
riſh, for mine own proper uſe and occaſions, —Note, that in the year 
1662, I made a motion to Mr. Peter Nicolls, Subwarden, and the Burſar 
of Merton College, of having a Regiſter for the Pariſh (having never 
been any public one before that time) wherefore with the conſent of ſome 
of the Fellows I bought divers ſcheeds of Parchment, and had them 

bound up, which coſt the College 7 ſhill. Afterwards being put into my 
hands, I entred all my Collections which I had made before that time, 
and have continued it to this year all under mine own hand: of which 
this book is a copy for mine own uſe.” 

* The Names of Places and Families in St. John Bapt. Pariſh made in the 


year 1662-—p. 1 5. The Ichnography of Merton er Church, p. 6. 
Marriages in that Church from 1644 1685: p. 7 
Burials in Oriel Coll. Chapel from 1652 1680: p. 32 PTY 


Births in the Pariſh of St. John Bapt. and Chriſtnings from 1616— 1684: 
p. 43——71. Deaths in the'faid Pariſh, and Burials in the Church and 
Churchyard from 16179——1685—p. 100 140. 

Note, that there is more matter regiſtred in this book (eſpecially as to 
Burials) than in the publick Regiſter of the Pariſh.” 


Another Copy in folio on vellum was depoſited by Mr. Wood in the Bod- 25 


leian Library, containing Births and Chriſtnings from 1620 1686: 
en 166—1 690: Burials from Aug. 4, 1017——Aug. 12, 1686. 


(71) Num. 430 of Bp. Tanner's Mss in the Bodl. Libr. is Mr. Wood's + 
own Index to his Almanacꝶs and the FasT1: 91 pages in quarto. 


(72, 73) In Tanner's two Volumes of the ſecond edition of the ATHE=- 
NZ, and alſo Num. 75, 76 of Tanner's MSS are ſeveral Fragments or 
looſe Papers of Mr. Wood's writing, chiefly relating to that Work. 
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(IA, 757) Two Volumes of Mr. Wood's own MS Collections in quarto 
are among Rawlinſon's MSS in B. Bodl. ex non Thome a Ac 


mig. de Pophills com. Warwic. an. 1737. 


The firſt containing: The original Certificate of Mr. W 0d 8 taking the 


Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy before Dr. Nicholas, Vice-Chanc. 
of Oxon, Dec. 2, 1678. Extras from the publick Regiſters of the 
Univerſity of Oxford from Jan. 26, 1648, to Feb. 4, 1688: p. 1—124. 


The Controverſy between the Univerſity and Town: dated Weſtm. June 


22, 1612, 10 K. J. I. fol. 125—134 A Petition againſt Sir T. Ed- 


monds's election to be a Burgeſs for the Univ. of Oxon. Jan. 17, 1625, 


6: with the Anſwer, f. 133, 134, 135. —— A Petition and Remon- 


| ſtrance againſt Laud, Archb. of Cant. and late Chanc. of the Univ. to 
the Long Parliament, f. 147— — 146. —— Notes concerning Nich. de 


Upton who died 1 457, ſent to J. Prince M. A. in a letter dated Sept. 13, 
1694, who was writing the Hiſt. of the Worthies of Devon. f. 147, 148, 
149. —— How every Coll. in the Univ. is to be rated in all Taxes, f. 
154. 4, —— The Meetings and Adjournments of Parl. from the Long 
Parl. that met at Weſtm. 1661, May 8, to Jan. 28,1677, f.154b—155b. 
Mr. George Barbour's Caſe, Pro-ProQor of Oriel Coll. for his having to 

do with Philip Dodwell Citizen of . whom he took in his Night- 
walk: f. 157 I 59. 


Collections, May 14, 1660, out of Mr. B. Twine's Collections of aint Mo- 
naſteries in Oxon. which he collected from Anonymus, f. eee 1 
More Collections made May, 1660: f. 166— 171 24. 2 
Dubia in Catalogo Epiſc. per Rev. Pat. Fr. Godwinum, f. 171 bs: 

Notes concerning the Principals of Halls (Mar. 28, 1661) ex Rzo: Lib. 


Curiæ Univerſ. Oxon. A a a ab an. Dom. 1434 W e n f. 
173176. See before 24, p. (3. b 1 


Extract. e veteri Libro Statut. Archiv. Oxon. 7 ibo, 
Extract from a looſe Paper, having this Title, Viæ, Vici, Nocumenta, 


Pontes, Purpreſturæ, &c. in Archivis vel Turri Acad. Oxon. Mar. 28, 


1 1661: f. 181, 182. Note of M. Windſore in B Ms in Bib. Coll. C. C. 
p. 33. concerning the River Ifis, Iſe, Ooſe, or Ouſe, called alſo 10 i 
f. 185 a. Ex Tabella Jo'his Rowſe de Coll. et Aul. Ibid. p. 51: f. 


18 5 b, 186 a. More Extracts relating to the ancient Halls, p. 54» 
83, 94, 97: f. 186 b.—189. —— Calendarium Miſſarum pro anim. 


Benefact. Oxon. ex quodam MS. Written out of a book which belonged 


to 0 Joh. Longford Vicar of Cumnore. He had it from Rob. Hegg of 
C. C. C. 


A A CATALOGUE. 
C. C. C. July 24. 1660: fol. 190, 191.- 


Nomina quorundam vete- 
rum Aularum cum nominibus Antiquorum Poſſeſſorum et primorum 
Donatorum quæ inquirenda ſunt in libro Oſeney B: p. 66: f. 199. 
Extracts out of Rx G. of Wills from an. 1 544 to 1613: f. 223— 228. 
Extract out of a RG. in the Biſhop's Office from 1528 to 1543: con- 
taining a Grant from the Abbey and Convent of Einſham of 52s. a year 
to poor Scholars; and 168. and eight pence to be diſtributed to 100 poor 
Clerks at 2 pence annually: dat. ult. Aug. 1350: f. 229 a. 
| BeriefaRors to New Coll. Library: f. 229 b. Extracts from Will Of- 
- fice 1548 —1622: fol. 231— 234. Ex prologo Godfridi Prioris 
Ecc'liæ S. Swithuni Wynton. ſuper Epithalamium B. Virginis Marie ex 
C in Bib. C. C. C. Oxon. f. 235. Ex fragmento quodam Rogeri 
Bacon ad P. Clem. IV: - Ms in C in Bib. C. C. C. f. 235-239 a. — 
Rog. Bacon in parte prima operis majoris ad Clem. IV ſententia de 
puero ſuo J. Londinenſi, exemplar. Mri. Tho, Allen. f. 239 b. In eadem 
parte prima, cap. 14 de Philoſophia neglecta a veteribus, f. 240. 
Extracts from Merton Coll. Treaſury May 18, 19, 21, 1666, ex Comp. 
Cuſtod. et Burſ. 1299, 27 Ed. I, ad 1435, 14 H. VI: 16 pages. 
Collectiones de Univ. Oxon. tam ex libris excuſis quam manuſcriptis : 4 
pages. Note of Admiſſion of T. Foſton Maſter of Great Univ. 
Hall — 4 P. Boniface, 1392: ex Lib. Vice-Can. f. 55 b. —Ex Regiſt. 
Coll. Merton. 20 pages. Letter from K. James II to the Privy Coun- 
cil of Scotland dated Windſor Aug. 21, 1686 allowing the Catholicks free 
exerciſe of their Religion. Out of the beginning and ending of a 
French MS in Bib. Bodl. Given thereto by Mr. Joſ. Maynard S. T. B. 
containing the Births of ſeveral of the Courtenay Family from 1 567 to 
16223; with their Godfathers and eee Witt a ſhort account of 


Newnam Courtney, Oxon. 5 Pages. 


The. ſecond n 8 Extracts from the "Hick of W. Melton, 
Jo. Thoreſby, Alex. Nevile, Tho. Arundell, Rob. Holgate, Tho. Young, 
Edy..;Sandys,; Geo, Montayn, Rich. Sterne, Archb. of Vork: f. 31—41. 
Rag. Walt, de Grey, Walt. Giffard, Will. Wickwane, Joh. Romane, 
Hen. Newarke; Tho. Corbrigge, Will. Greenfield, Archb. of Vork, f. 
42 45 a. — Reg. penes Dec. et Cap. Ebor. f. 45 b. — Ex alio Reg. 
Ebor. et ex Libro Teſtamentorum penes Dec. et Cap. Ebor. f. 46— 50 a. 
Ex quodam Reg. penes Dec. et Cap. Ebor. ab 1543 ad 1572: f. 50 b, 51 
a. Decani Ribbon. f. 5 1b. Præpoſiti, Cancell. et Præcent. Beverley f. 52 


54+ 
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54. Out of certain REG. of the Ch. of Vork, f. 55, 56. Reg. Dec. et Cap. 
Ebor. ab an. 1427 ad an. 1509. f. 57—62. ——Decani Eccleſiæ Ebor. 
f. 63—65. Theſaurarii, f. 66, 67. Præcentores, f. 68—70. Cancel- 
larii, f. 1 71. Archidiac. Ebor. five de Weſtriding, f. 72, 73. Ar- 
chid. de Eaſtriding, f. 74, 75 a. Archid. de Cleveland, f. 75 b. 76, 77 a. 
Archid. de Nottingham, f. 77 b, 78. Archid. Richmond, f. 79, 80 a. 
Subdecani Ebor. f. 80 b, 81. Succentores Ebor. f. 8 1 b. Succeſſio quo- 
rundam Succentorum Canonicorum Ecc. Ebor. f. 82. Nomina quorun- 
dam Subtheſaurariorum Ebor. f. 83 a. Ex Rot. minori Walt, Gray, 10 
Archiep. Ebor. f. 83 b. — 85. Ex Reg. Tho. Savage Archiep. f. 86— Cl: 
88 a. Abbates B. Mar. Ebor. f. 88 b. 89 a. Reg. Jo. de Pontiſſara Ep. _ 
Winton. f. 89 b. Ex Reg. Rad. de Salopia Ep. Wells, ap. Wells f. 90 ap 
— 92 a. E Reg. Hen. Bowet Ep. Wells et Archiep. Ebor. f. 92 b— 0 
94. Ex Reg. Joh. Stafford, et Tho. Bekyngton, Ep. Wells, f. gg — 5 
—100. Ex Reg. Rob. Stillington, Rich. Fox, Oliver Kyng, Hadrian 
de Caſtillo, Tho. Wolſey, Joh. Clerk, Will, Knyght, Gilb. Bourne, 
Gilb. Berkley, Tho. Godwin, Joh. Still, Jac. Mountague, Arth. Lake, 
Walt. Curl et Will. Pearſe, Ep. Bath. et Wells, fol. 101—126. Ex- 
tenta Terrarum et Reddituum Monaſterii de Egneſham facta per Mag'- 
rum Conftancium. Extent. Maner. de Egneſham. Æſtimatio Terrarum, 
redditum et omnium pertinentium ad Monaſterium de Egneſham in 1 
Dioc, Lyncoln ſecundum Taxationem Norwic. excepta Ecc'a de Egneſ- 1 
ham. Taxatio Portionum obedientiarum Monaſterii Egneſham ſecundum 
Magiſtrum Geymundum de Nog'us et Mag. Joh. de Derlington qui 
conjunctim noſtras Decimas dictarum Portionum nomine D'ni p. p. per- 
ciperunt: f. 127, 128, 129. Queries to be ſent to Doway &c. relating 
to the Athenæ. f. 130-138. A Pedigree of Sir W mae cr. Bt. 
30 May, 3 Car. I, ob. 1660. 
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Among Ballard's MS Collections in the Bodleian Library are the following 
Papers in Mr. Wood's handwriting : 


(76) Vol. XIV, Num. 10— His Anſwer to Hen. Jeſley's lying Pamplilet, 
entitled The LoxD's loud Call to England, &c. Num. 12—His Letter 
to Mr. Crew containing ſome curious particulars concerning Oxford, 
particularly William of Wickham Founder of New Coll. dated May 8, 
1658. Num. 13—His Letter to Mr. Spriggs relating a prodigious 
Flood May 7, 1663 on the River Cherwell, dated May 18, 1663: 
Another 
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Another to Mr. Thyer at Cooper's Hill for an account of his MSS. 
Num. 15 — His Letter to Mr. Henry Dodwell to intercede with Lord 
Clarendon about ſome offenſive paſſages in the ATHEN Oxon. Num. 

19 — His Letter to Sir Lacey Oſbaliton Bt. ſeverely reprimanding him 
for ridiculing Mr. Wood in Company, ſent July 9, 1694. Num. 46— 
Copy of a Letter to Mr. Aubrey dated Oxford Jan. 13, 1667, at the 
back of Mr. A's, thanking him for Papers and Notitia Oxon. concern- 
ing Oxford Writers. 


(77) Vol. xLv1, fol. is a Collection of Mr. Wood's MS Papers, containing 
Licentia Fundationis Domus de Baſingſtoke — Rot. clauſ. dat. apud 
Cantuar. 8 Jul. 46 Hen. III - 1262 - ex Theſaurario Coll. Merton. 
Oxon. in pix. Baſingſtoke. 

Carta Fundatoris (Walt. Merton) de Baſingſtoke. 

Lit. Pat. dat. apud Sewic. 24 Jun. 37 Hen. III — 1253 pro Cantaria in 
Hoſp. S. Joh. Bapt. de Baſingſtoke. Abſtract of other Papers relating to 
Baſingſtoke Hoſpital.— Bulla Pape Nic. III dat. Rom. apud S. Pet. 2 Id. 
Apr. Pontif. 3 (12) Cuſtod. Scholar. et Fratr. Domus Scholarium de 
Merton Linc. Dioceſl.——An account of the Charge of Walt. Merton's 
Tomb, of the Inſcription on it &c. 

The Pedigrees of Ryth, Lee, Kyngſmyll, Chamberlayne, Wen and Ewell 
from Merton Coll. Exchequer. 

An. account of Walt. Merton and his Foundations and Extracts from his 
Statutes. | 

Extract from Chambers's Will concerning the Eaton Poſtmaſters at Merton 
Coll. References to certain MSS. in Mert. Coll. Library, 6 fol. 

Catalogue of the Wardens of Mert. Coll. f. 8 — 18. 

Catalogue of the Fellows in the reign of Hen. III and Edw. I; and in the 
reign of Hen. VI, p. 1 22. What Proviſion was made by the 
Fellows of Merton for the Founder's Kindred. Some Account of the 
Birth- place of Duns Scotus.——An account of Arthur Faunt of Foſton 
in Leiceſterſhire. — Obitus et ſepultura Thome Bodley Militis ex 
Regeſt. Mert. Coll. p. 244. An account of John Dedicus, Dedicius, 
Dethick or Dedick, a Mertonian, and of his Writings. Teſtimonia de 
Roberto Talbott e Coll. Novo. An account of the education and 
Works of Sir Hen. Spelman. Of Dr. William Harvey's Building, 


Arms, Inſcription, Statue, &c. in the Phyſicians College at Amen Corner 
Liſt of the King's Profeſſors of Civil Law, viz. Griffith, 
Lougher, 


London, 
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Lougher, Lloyd, and Aubrey Gentilis. The particular times of the 
| Births and Deaths of ſeveral famous men taken from Mr. Aubrey. 

Out of Mr. Walker's Notes from Mr. Atkins' © Original and Growth of 
| Printing.” Of the Charlets of Worceſterſhire. An Account of 
t 
$ 


Dr. George Owen of the Coll. of Phyſ. King' s Phyſ. and D. M. of Ox- 
ford—from- Dr. Goodall's Epiſt. Ded. in the ad. Part of the Royal 
Coll. of Phyſ. of Lond. 1684. ——Excerpt. e Lib. Ramſey in Bib. 

| Cotton. et Collect. A. Baker de Abbatibus Rameſey. An account of 
I thoſe matters that are either added or expunged by Dr. Fell in the life of 
1 


Mr. Hobbes in Magd. Hall in the HisT. et Ax TI. UNIV. Oxo Nx. 
Some account of 


Pedigree of John of Baliol, Morice and Prideaux. 
| Hen. Briggs, M. A. the firſt Savilian Profeſſor of Geometry in Oxford. 
1 04 The Names of the Tranſlators of Corn. Nepos into Engliſh printed at 
| . Oxford, 1684, in 8v0,——Of Walt. de Merton from Fuller's « Worthies' 


— in Surry. Fearful account of the Atheiſt Marlow, a Play maker, 

144 from the Theatre of God's Judgments &c. by Tho. Beard, D. D. Lond. 

404 1631, qu. — f Thomas Cranley, the firſt Warden of New Coll. Ox- 

— ford, and Archb. of Dublin, from Fuller's Worthies in Surry, —Ex- 

þ it tract from Sir Hen. Savile's Letter to Camden relating to Hen. Sever 
F Warden of Mert. Coll.——Of Dr. Wallis's Alterations in his Book of 


MN | deciphering the King's Letters in the public Library 1660. 
4 Certificate of Mr. Anth. à Wood's taking the Oath of Allegiance and Su- 
premacy before Dr. Nicholas, Dec. 2, 1678, Vice-chancellor of Oxon : 
Copied from the original Dec. 14, 1736, by Tho. Rawlins of Pophills 
| 1 in the Pariſh of Salford Priors, Warw. in whoſe poſſeſſion the original 
| was and who gave it to Dr. Rich. Rawlinſon of London Houſe in Al- 
1 derſgate Street, London, Dec. 18, 1736. The original is in Number 
| 74. At the end is a Catalogue of Papers that were Anth. a Wood's in 
the poſſeſſion of T. Rawlins of Pophills in Warwickſhire Eſq. 
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1 (78) Vol. 19 Collections relating to the Univerſity of Oxford, tranſcribed 
[Flt from the papers of Miles Windſor B. D. Fellow of Corpus Cr Col- 
| ' | lege, 4to. 85 Pages. 
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A CATALOGEU B. 


(79) Vol. 20—Ex Lelandi Collect. tom. 1, 2, 3, 4—fol. I 15. De 
officio pauperculi, i. e. Sexton p. 23. Nota de Feſt. Sti. Georgii infra 
Caſtrum Oxon. p. 24, 25. Paper found in Mr. — Geering's pocket of 
Queen s Coll. Oxon. who drowned himſelf an. 1607: Oxon. p. 28. Car- 
mina de fuga et cxde Scholarium Oxon. M'ri Joh. Dumbletoni Qæſtioni- 
bus prefixa in Bibl. Merton: p. 29. Of Bacon's brazen head: p. 30. The 

Recorder of London's Latin Oration to the two Kings of England and 
Denmark: p. 31. 

De S8. Frideſwida Virgin: ex Jo. Capgrave Hiſt. San&. Angliæ: fol. cliii: 
p- 32— 35. Ex libro MS. de Miraculis S. Frideſwidæ per Phill. Prio- 
rem 8. Frid, Bib. Digb. A 177: p. 36. 

Ex Guil. Malmſbury p. 290, edit. Francof, 1601: p. 37. Out of Ra. Brook 

(Vork Herald) his Corrections of Camden's Britannia 1594, (p. 23.) 
p. 38, 39. Out of Dr. Dee's Diſcourſe for the Reformation of the 

Vulgar Calendar: addreſſed to Q. Eliz. amongſt Mr. Tw. his Mathe- 

matical Obſ. (p. 23.) p. 40-44. Out of Rob. Talbot his Book intit. 
Aurum ex Stercore MS. Bib. C. C. C. Oxon. p. 45, 46. The heads of 

2 Bill for the uniting his Majeſties Proteſtant Subjects, incloſed in the 
News Letter that came to Oxon 12 Dec. an. 1680: p. 48— 51. Mr. 
© Speaker's Speech to Sir Rob. Peyton in Parliament, upon his being ex- 
pelled the Houſe—incloſed in a Coffee Letter, dat. at London 25 Dec. an. 
1680: p. 53. James Clarke's Letter to Dr. Ral. Brideoake Bp. of Chi- 
cheſter. on the character of Mr. Titus Oates and his Son, dated 5 Oct. 

1676, ab exempl. Arth. Charlett: p. 55—57. Sir Kenelm Digbie to 

the Lord Cranfield at Copthall, Jan. 15, 1643: p. 60. 

The Recantation of Dan. Whitby, which paſſed to and fro in MS. in the 

_ . Univ. of Oxon in Oct. 1683: p. 62, 63. Copy of Mr. Rog. Altham's 
(Prof. of Heb. in Univ. Oxon.) Recantation for licenſing Mr. Hill's 
Book againſt the B p. of Salifbury—Dr. Burnet: p. 64, 65. Of Nich. 
Gibbon, D. D. bis Body of Divinity: p. 68, 69. Charges againſt 
Obad: Walker in Parl. 25 Oc. 1689 for Popery, with his Anſwers, &c. 

| P- 70,5 71, 72. 5 

An Apology for the Author of the Book intitled the Naked Goſpel — Dr. 
Bury the Author of it Rector of Exct. Coll. © This was ſpread abroad in 
MS: and Mr. Charlett ſhewed me a copy of it 23 Aug. 1690, from which 
I took this, p. 74—77. 

Part of the Speech of Dr. Pink, Vice-Canc. before Mr. Twyne was choſen 
the firſt Cuſtos Archiv. p. 80. 81. 

Vol. I. 1 Oratio 
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ACATALOGU B. 


Oratio D'ris Pink Vice-Canc. Oxon habita in Conv. 21 Nov. 16 35 pro 


Herberto Croft ex Ade Chriſti, p. 82, 83. 

Collections out of the Statutes of St. Mary's Coll. Oxon.—Bib. C. C. C. 
donat. per B. Twine: p. 85, 86, 87.— Collections out of the Statutes of 
the College of St. George: Bib. C. C. C. Oxon. compact. cum Collect. 
B. Twyne: Arch. ejuſdem Coll. p. 88 — 92. Copy of Mr. Camden's 
Letter to Archb. Uſher 1618 : tranſcribed from the original: afterwards 
printed in the Collection of Letters at the end of Archb. Ucher' s Life, 


nu. 34, p. 65—by Dr. Parr: p. 93—96. 


Copy of an Epiſtle ſent to Dr. Bathurſt with a Book entit. The divine 


Hiſtory of the Geneſis of the World explicated and illuſtrated by Sam. 
Gott. Eſq; 4*. Lond. 1670: and Hymnus Anthropologicus, Pſal. VIII: 


p. 97, 98, 99. Epitaphs in Cumner Church Berks: of the Mannor 


Houſe, and of Lady Leiceſter's Murder, p. 101—104. 


A Liſt of Poets chronologically arranged: a copy from Mr. F ulman's 


Paper: from 670 to 1680: with additions by Mr. Rawlins, p. 105— 
108. 

Mr. Rawlins's copies of the original Papers in A. Wood's own hand 
writing, in relation to his being proſecuted for a Libel ſuppoſed to 
be ſuggeſted in his 2d. vol. of his Athenz Oxon. p. 221 againſt Edw. 
late E. of Clarendon then Lord High Chanc. of England, and alſo in 
p. 269, in the ſame vol. againſt Sir. John Glynne one of Oliver Crom- 
well's Judges. Mr. Rawlins ſays he made a prefent of the originals to Dr. 
Rawlinſon of London Houſe in Alderſgate-Street London: p. 109—121. 


(80) Vol. 21—An account of the ancient Engliſh Hiſtorians and Biogra- 
phers : from 480 to 1399: with an Index: 129. 293 pages. 


(81) In the ſecond Volume of Aubrey's Collection of Letters in the Aſh- 
molean Muſeum (1 5) are ſeven original Letters from Mr. Wood to John 
Aubrey, Eſq; F. R. S. chiefly containing Queries relating to the HisT. 
and ANT1Q. and the ATHEN. OxoN. "dated from Nov. 11, 1667, to 
about 1694. 


Alſo a Letter from Mr. Wood to Mr. Aubrey on the Back of Dr. Bathurſt: 8, 


dated St. Andrew's Day, 89 containing Queries for his ATH. Ox. 

In vol. 16 b are two Letters from Mr. Wood to Elias A ſhmole, Eſq; one 
dated St. Steph. Day: the other Jan. 5, 1672: and alſo a Note; all 
relating to Dr. Dee. 


(82) 


rns 0 


(82) In Corpus Chriſti College Library among the Collections of William 
Fulman, B. D. Fellow, in vol. 16, 4to. are 63 Letters from Mr. Wood to 
Mr. Fulman, bearing date between Nov. 6, 1672, and the end of the 
year 1687; containing News, and alſo Queries concerning Oxford 
Writers, &c. Another alſo at the end of vol. 2, dated 5 Febr. probably 
1 680. 8 


In the fame Library, in vol. 3, folio, of the Collections of Richard 
Davies, ſometime Scholar, is the Pedigree of Sir John Manwaring 
of Peover Kt. drawn out by Mr. Wood, and corrected by Mr. Ful- 
man, who married Heſter Meinwaring, daughter of Thomas who was 
ſon of Roger Bp. of St. Davids—8 folios. 

Alſo the Pedigree of Richard Hales from Mr. Sheldon's Library. 

In vol. 5, fol. 6, of the ſame Collection, is a Catalogue of the Abbats of 
Abendon by Mr. Wood, and corrected by Mr. Fulman. 


In the Aſhmolean Muſeum is alſo a long Box containing ſeveral Bundles of 
Letters to and from Ant. a Wood. Mr. Hearne notes in his Coll. MSS. 
vol. 103, p. 36, that Mr. Whiteſide, Keeper of the Aſhm. Muſ. faid 
he had got this Box and the Letters out of Dr. Charlett's Study, as Pa- 
pers that belonged, by A. Wood's gift, to the Muſeum —of Mr. Raw- 
lins, Dr. Charlett's Adminiſtrator.” Mr. H. alſo fays in vol. 104, P. 24, 
* that there is no great matter in them, befides what is printed— in the 
ATHENZ Oxon. &c. They are, however, vouchers of many things that 
Anthony had ſaid. Many of them are nothing but little odd ſcraps of 
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HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES 
OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


BOOK THE FIRST. 


AVING undertaken to write the HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of 

1 the famous UNIVERSITY of OxFoRD, I ſuppoſe 'twill not be im- 
pertinent to my deſign to preface my diſcourſe with the Originals and An- 
tiquities of Learning in this Nation, to the end that the Reader's mind 
might be the better prepared for that which follows, and his attentions 
courted with the nobleſt acquiſitions human nature is capable of. 

That the knowledge therefore of letters hath flouriſhed in this Ifle of 
Britain hundreds of years before and after the Incarnation of CHRIST, 
authors of ancient fame and undoubted integrity univerſally agree ; but as 
for the time when, and the place whence, it was received, let thoſe that 
beſt know, ſpeak for me. My preſent buſineſs is to tell you, that know- 
ledge, or ſome, kind of learning was there; in which particular if I err, I 

B with 


: THE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES 


wiſh it were by the truth itſelf reformed z for in this intricate and obſcure 
ſtudy of antiquity, eſpecially in that which reacheth to the beginning of 
the firſt Olympias, and ſeveral hundred years after, being thought worthy 
to fail a little, yet we ſhould withal call to mind, that though ſuch things 
ſeem falſe, yet after a better review and further conſideration of them, of- 
tentimes ſeem true. But to the matter. 

Firſt therefore that the doctrine of the Druides was found in this Iſle 
by C. Julius Czfar at his firſt coming into it, which was about fixty years 
before the Incarnation of CuRISTH; he with Tacitus, do plainly tell us. 

The Druidæ, faith Cæſar, (1) * are preſent at all divine ſervice; The 
overſeers they be of public = private facrifices, the interpreters alſo of 
all their religious rites and ceremonies. To theſe a great number of young 
men do flock for to be taught, and theſe do they highly eſteem and ho- 
nour &c.— Their learning and profeſſion is thought to have been firſt 
found and deviſed in Britain, and ſo from thence tranſlated into France. 
And now alſo in theſe days they that defire more exact knowledge thereof, 
go thither for the moſt part to be inſtructed therein. The Druides are 
wont to be freed from warfare ; neither with the reſt pay they tribute. 
Immunity they have and exemption, as from war-ſervice, ſo from all other 
charges whatſoever. Thus many there be, who being excited with ſo great 
rewards, do of their own accord meet together at ſchool for to learn, and 
are thither ſent by their kinsfolk, friends and parents. There by report 
they learn by rode a great number of verſes. And ſo they continue ſtill 
ſcholars for certain years together; neither do they think it lawful to com- 
3 mit what they learn to writing; whereas otherwiſe in every thing almoſt, 
? in public alſo and private dealings, they uſe Greek letters. This order 
; ; they have taken I ſuppoſe for two reaſons : becauſe they would not have 
it their doctrine divulged, nor their ſcholars by truſting to their written 

x | books, to neglect their own memory, a thing incident lightly to moſt 
ſcholars, who preſuming upon the help of writings, uſe leſs diligence in 
If learning without book, and as little in exerciſing their memory. This 

| one point principally they are defirous to perſuade their ſcholars, that our 
if ſouls are immortal, and after death paſs out of one man into another, and 
. by this means they ſuppoſe men (ſetting behind them all fear of death) are 

1 moſt of all ſtirred up unto virtue. Furthermore concerning the ſtars and 

their motion, touching the greatneſs of heaven and earth, of the nature of 
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things, of the power and might of the immortal gods, much diſpute they 
make, and as many precepts they give to youth.“ Whereupon Lucan (2) 


in this wiſe ſpeaketh unto them : 


Et vos barbaricos ritus, &c.” 


In Engliſh thus : 


* You (Druides) free from wars, with barbarous devices, 
Siniſtrous rites perform, and uncouth ſacrifices. 
High myſteries, of Gop,. and Heavens, you only know, 
Or only err therein : where ſhady woods do grow, 


There you repoſe, and teach, that ſouls immortal be. 


Nor ſilent Erebus, nor Pluto's hell ſhall ſee. 
And (if your laws be ſooth) death is no final dome, 


But only mid-way, twixt life 


paſt, and life to come. 


Brave Britan bloods perdi ! warm'd with this happy error, 
Death (greateſt fear of fears) amates them with no terror. 
Hence tis, they manly ruſh on pikes, and griſly death, 

And fcorn baſe minds, that ſtick to ſpend reviving breath. (3) 


By what name foever theſe were known to their Celts or Britains, it 
may ſeem that this name of Druides came from a Greek primitive head 
Apvs, that is an oke, for that they hold nothing more ſacred than the 
miſſelto of the oke. (4) Some fay they took their original from Druys 
Sarroni the fourth king of the Celts, (ftiled Sapientium & Augurum 
Doctor) who died anno mundi 2069, or thereabouts. | 

The next were the Bardi, who celebrated the illuſtrious deeds of famous 
men, which they diſpoſed into heroic verſe, and ſung them to the delightful 


(2) Lucan. in BEILO PrarsaL. lib. i. 
FT - 4 
(3) [* The Druids now, while arms are heard 
no more, 
Old myſteries and barb'rous rites reſtore : 
A tribe who ſingular religion love, 
And haunt the lonely coverts of the grove : 
To theſe, and theſe of all mankind alone, 
The gods are fure reveal'd, or ſure unknown. 
If dying mortals* dooms they ſing aright, 
No ghoſts deſcend to dwell in dreadful night ; 
No parting fouls to grifly Pluto go, 
Nor ſeek the dreary filent ſhades below : 
But forth they fly immortal in their kind, 
And other bodies in new worlds they find. 


Thus life for ever runs its endleſs race, 
And like a line, death but divides the ſpace ; 
A ſtop which can but for a moment laſt, 
A point between the future and the paſt. 
Thrice happy they beneath their northern ſkies, 
Who that worſt fear, the fear of death, deſpiſe. 
Hence they no cares for this frail being feel, 
But ruſh undaunted on the pointed ſteel ; 
Provoke approaching fate, and bravely ſcorn 
To ſpare that life which muſt ſo ſoon return.” 

| Rows. Book i, I. 799.] 

(4) [Rather from the Celtic Deru, whence 

the Welſh Derw, and the Greek 43; itſelf is 
derived. See Borlaſe's AnTiQuiT1Egs of Cor x- 
WALL, p- 66, 67+] 


: melody 
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melody of the harp. (5) Among other teſtimonies of this take that of 


Chaucer : 
The old gentle Brittons in her dayes 
Of divers aventures modern layes 
Rymed firſt to her mother tongue 
Which layes with their inſtruments they ſonge.“ 


Theſe philoſophers had their name from Bardus Druydus, the fifth 
king of the Celts, who was the firſt inventor of verſes, as Beroſus tells 
us, and died about the year of the world 2138. (6) Neither of. theſe ſects 
of philoſophers uſed any writing : indeed it was not lawful ; for ſuch was 
the policy and curioſity of elder ages (to defend their learning and myſte- 
ries from the injury of ignorant interpretations) that they delivered them 
to poſterity by tradition on]. 

But before I go any farther, I muſt deſire the reader ſeriouſly to weigh 
the words of Cæſar before mentioned; and I doubt not but that he may 
gather thence, that the Druids did profeſs all liberal arts and ſciences : as 
firſt their knowledge in verſes from thoſe words They learn by rode a 
great number of verſes.” In aſtronomy, coſmography, geography, meta- 
phyſics, philology, &c. from thoſe words alſo—< concerning the ſtars and 
their motion, &c. much diſpute they make.'—In ethics, politics, civil 
law, divinity, &c. —* They are oe at all divine ſervice : The over- 
ſeers they be, &c.—They perſuade their ſcholars that their fouls are im- 
mortal, &c.'—with other matters, ſhewing the degrees and certain cuſ- 
toms as it were of an Univerſity, which you may more largely fee in the 
Latin copy of this book, printed at Oxford 1674, lib. 1, p. 2. 

Secondly, that the art of magic was much practiſed by the Britains, 
and highly honoured among them, Pliny in writing of magic plainly tells 
us (7) — But what ſhould I (faith he) rehearſe theſe things, in an art 
that hath paſſed over the occean alſo, ſo far as beyond which nothing is 
to be diſcovered but air and water ? And even at this day verily, it is in 
Britain highly honoured ; where the people are ſo wholly devoted unto it, 
and that with all complements of ceremonies, as a man would think the 
Perſians learned all their magic from them. | 

Thirdly, That the Greeks inhabited along the ſea coaſts and iſles of 
Europe throughout, as far as this our iſland, St. Hierome in his Queſtions 
upon Geneſis (8) proveth out of moſt ancient authors—*< Let us read 

(5) Vide pref. ad TrearT, BRIT. (8) In Qu ks TIONIBVus ſive traditionibus 


(6) [Baleus, cent. i, 5. Tanner, BIB L. ] Hebraicis in Geneſin. 
(7) C. Plinius in His T. NA r. lib. xxx. cap. 1, (ſaith 
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(faith he) Varro's books of Antiquities, and thoſe of Siſinius Capito, as 
alſo the Greek writer Phlegon, with the reſt of the great learned men, 
and we ſhall ſee all the iſlands well near unto the ſea, to have been taken 
up with Greek inhabitants; who, as I have ſaid before, from the moun- 
tains Amanus and Taurus even to the Britiſh occean poſſeſſed all the parts 
along the ſea ſide. And verily, that the Greeks arrived into this our 
region, viewed and conſidered well the ſite and nature thereof, there will 
be no doubt or queſtion made by I reader, eſpecially if he take theſe 
obſervations following with him. 1. That which Athenæus hath written 
(9) from a moſt ancient author called Moſchion, viz. the Deſcription of 
the Ship of Hiero, at the hugeneſs and workmanſhip whereof, all men 
wondered : the main maſt of which being with much ado found by a cer- 
tain ſwineheard in the mountains of Britain, was, by Phileas Tauromi- 
nites the mechanic, conveyed into Sicily about 140 years before the coming 
of Julius Cæſar to that place. 2. That of the votive altar with an in- 
ſcription to Ulyſſes in Greek letters found upon it in Caledonia, as Solinus 
faith, (10) that is to ſay, in the north parts of Britain, which lieth north- 
ward beyond Graham's dyke or the wall of Antoninus Pius. For apparent 
it is out of hiſtories, that the moſt ancient Greeks undertook long voyages 
by ſea and land; and ſeeing it is ſo, no marvel then it ought to ſeem, if 
there be ſome names and monuments of theirs found in divers places. 
3. That note or obſervation (11) which Pytheas before the time of the 
Romans in Britain hath delivered in writing, as touching the diſtance of 
Thule from Britain, For who had ever diſcovered unto the Greeks Bri- 
tain, Thule, the Belgic countries and their ſea coaſts, eſpecially if the 
Greek ſhips had not entered the Britiſh and German occean, yea and re- 
lated the deſcription thereof unto their geographers ? Had Pytheas think 
you come to the knowledge of ſix days failing beyond Britain, unleſs ſome 
of the Greeks had ſhewed the ſame? Who ever told them of Scandia, 
Burgos, and Neregon, out-of which men may fail into Thule? And theſe 
names ſeem to have been. better known unto the moſt ancient Greeks, 
than either to Pliny or to any Roman. Whereupon Mela (12) teſtifieth 
that Thule was much mentioned and renowned in Greek letters. And 
Pliny (13) likewiſe writeth thus: Britain an iſland famous in the monu- 
ments and records both of the Greeks and of us.' 


(9) Athen. De1ynosorn. lib. v. editions by Gibſon and Gough. ] 


(10) Jul. Solin. POLYHIST. cap. 35. (12) Pomponius Mela, in Cos uo. lib. iii. 
(11) Vide Camdenum in BRAITAN NIA, in (13) In lib. iv. Nat. His r. cap. 16. 
cap. de Nomine Britanniz, [See alſo the Engtith 


By 
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By this means therefore (as tis aid) (14) ſo many Greek words have 
crept into the Britiſh, French, and withal into the Belgic or Low Dutch, 
language. And if Laz. Bayfius and Budzus do make their vaunt and glory 
in this, that their Frenchmen have been of old lovers and ſtudious of the 
Greeks, grounding their reaſon upon few words of that idiom, which re- 
tain ſome marks of the Greek tongue: And if Hadrian Junius joyeth no 
leſs, becauſe in the Belgic words there lie covertly Greek etymologies, 
then may the Britains make their boaſt much more ; in whoſe language far 
more words there be derived from the Greeks. Sir Thomas Smith, Knt. 
ſometime Secretary to Queen Elizabeth, a man moſt learned every way, 8 
thinketh (15) verily that it ſo came to paſs for this reaſon, that when all 3 
Europe beſides, was much troubled and ſhaken with wars, very many of 
the Greeks flocked hither for refuge, as it were into a ſanctuary. Fourth- 
ly, and laſtly, that which our learned antiquary Mr. Camden notes (16) 
concerning the name of this nation; viz. that being firſt called Brith and 
Brithon, Tania, which in the Greek gloſſaries betokeneth a region, was 
added to it, making it thereby to be called Britania, that is the region or 
land of the Briths or Brithons. 25 

Fourthly, That before CnRIST's time, hath been ſeveral perſons of 3 
Britain, that have written, as well grounded ſcholars, of various matters: 5 

among whom are numbered: 1. Gerion, (17) who with Brute the Tro- 
jan came into this our country, author of a book entitled De RITIBVs 
SACRIFICIORUM, and of another DE As TRONOMIA.“ 2. Aquila 
Septonius, (18) a famous aſtronomer and poet in the time of Rudibras 
King of Britain, about the year of the world 3070. 3. King Bladud, who 
in his youth being trained up (19) in good letters at Athens, did, after 
the death of his father Rudibras, bring with him thence four maſters ſkil- 
ful in ſciences, and built forthwith a ſchool or univerfity at Stanford, 
(fince that time in Lincolnſhire) wherein the faid maſters might teach 
their ſcholars, as John Harding, a poet living in the reign of King Henry 
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Ah VI. partly intimateth in thefe words following : (20) N 
1 1 
i . 
1 if (14) In Camden. ut ſupra. (18) ** in iv Tom. Col LET. p. 8. 5 
[ew (15) In libro ps ORTHOOGRAPTRIA Lin- [MS. edit. per A. Hall, Oxon. $709. p- 7+] I 
Ria GuzX ANGL. Lutet, 1568. [4to. ad finem de (19) Ib. p. 9: [et edit. Hall, p. 8.) [+ 7 
818 Ling. Gr ac. Pronvunrt. Epiſt.] (20) In his CH RON. printed at London 5 
Wt (16) In BRITAN. ut ſupra. 1543, Chap. xxvii, fol. 22, A 
| 6 it (17) Pont. Virunnius in HisT. BRITAN. [The Cronicules of Inglande in Inglyſhe wri- Sy 
Ih; 47 lib. 1. et Baleus De SCRITTORIBZUuS BRTTAN. tyn ballet wyſe on perchement: MS. in Bodl. Lib. 5 


2 «of 


5 
| k | f cent. i. nu. vel cap. 10. 3356: Arch. Seld. B. ro. Mr. Warton in his 
if #! | HisT. 
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« Stannford he made pat Stawneford hatte bis daye 
In which he made an univerſitee, 
His philoſophres as Merlyn dothe it ſay 
Had ſcolers feell of grete habilitee 
Studying alway ever in unitee 
In all the ſeven liberall ſcience 
For to purchaſe wiſdome and fapience.' 


4. Perdix, (21) an eminent mathematician, and a curious obſerver of the 
ſtars and celeſtial bodies. 5. Plenidius or Plemmydius, well learned in 
Greek and Latin, as Ponticus Virunnius (22) tells us, befides his know- 
ledge in poetry and philoſophy. 6. Oronius another poet ; Blegabridus, 
an expert muſician. 7. Martia Proba, and others before CHRIST. 

Fifthly, That Julius Agricola a Roman, preceptor in Britain, while 
Titus was emperor of Rome, (which was ſome years before CuRIST) 
took (23) to him the noble mens' ſons of Britain, inſtructed them in the 
liberal ſciences, preferring the wits of the Britains before the ſtudents of 
France, as being then curious to obtain the eloquence of the Roman lan- 
guage, whereas they lately rejected their ſpeech, &c. 

Theſe obſervations being thus produced to prove that learning, or know- 
ledge of letters, was in Britain long before the time of CHRIST, I ſhall 
proceed in my work, and with all diligence that I can, drive up the anti- 
quity of this moſt famous Univerſity of Oxford as high as I can from good 
and ſufficient authority : in which undertaking if I chance to err (for there 
is no perſon but doth ſo ſometimes, eſpecially if he truſteth too much 
upon his own conjectures) let me undergo condign puniſhment, and the 
ſevereſt cenſure that may be, by the venerable ſenate of Antiquaries. 


HisT. of EnGLisn PoeTRy, Vol. ii, p. 126, metre from the beginning of England unto the 


This work was 


ſays, this copy probably preſented to the King, 
although it exhibits at the end the arms of Henry 
Percy Earl of Northumberland, is moſt elegantly 
tranſcribed on vellum, and adorned with ſuperb 
illuminations. It is alſo richly bound in crimſon 
velvet, and ſtudded. At the end is a curious 
map of Scotland ; together with many proſe 
pieces by Harding of the hiſtorical kind. In 
Aſhmole's ſtudy is another MS. copy on vellum, 
entitled, The Chronicle of John Harding in 


reign of Edward the fourth.” 
printed at London, 1543, in 4to. by Grafton, 
who has prefixed a dedication of three leaves in 
verſe to Thomas Duke of Norfolk. A Conti- 
nuation in proſe from Edward IV. to Hen. VIII. 
is added probably by Grafton. ] 

(21) Lel. ut ſup. p. 13. [et edit. Hall, p. 14.] 

(22) In HisT.Bx1T. ut ſup. [Et Lel. p.15.] 

(23) Tacitus in VITA Jul. ARIcoL . 
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8 THE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES 


Of the Schools ſometime at GREEKLADER and LECHLADE. 


Pars fre few there be that will give credit to what our Engliſh 
Hiſtorians and Antiquaries report concerning matters done in their 
own country before the time of CHRISTH and certain centuries after, yet 
becauſe ſome there be that do it, and have maintained what is reported, 
either from circumſtance, glimmerings from obſcurity, or from the obſer- 
vations of foreign writers and ſubterrane monuments ; and that alſo au- 
thors, both ancient and modern, have delivered to poſterity the original of 
places, actions of men, and ſuch like, and particularly the original of the 
Univerſity of Oxford, I ſhall make a recital of thoſe things they have ſaid 
of it, leſt any thing (whether believed or not) be omitted, that may make 
for its honor and antiquity. 

* By the joint teſtimony therefore of moſt Chronicles (I ſpeak from 
Oxford's HisToR1OLA) (23*) many places in divers coaſts and climates 
of the world we read to have flouriſhed at ſundry times in the ſtudies of 
divers ſciences; but the Univerſity of Oxford is found to be for foundation 
more ancient, for plurality of ſciences more general, in profeſſion of the 
catholic truth more conſtant, and in multiplicity of privileges more excel- 
lent, than all other Schools that are known among the Latins. For 'tis 
reported, that when Brute, with his warlike Trojans, came into this Iſland, 
(which was about 1108 years before Cyr1sT) certain Greek philoſophers 
came with them; who, after their arrival, ſelecting a place therein, for the 
exerciſing of their learning, was from them afterwards called Greeklade; 
but they or their ſucceſſors diſliking the ſite thereof, tranſlated themſelves to 
another place near it; which, for its pleaſant ſituation, both in reſpect of the 
rivers and other commodities near, as alſo the woods about, it, was called 
Belloſitum (or Belloſite) and afterwards by the Saxons Oxeneford, from a 
certain ford near it; making choice of it for a ſtudying place, wherein they 
might read, and allure diſciples to be their auditors.” 

Thus in effect our HISTORIOLA, which is no other than the preface 
to the ſeveral books of Statutes of this Univerſity, belonging ſometime to 
the Chancellor and both the Proctors, tranſcribed (in all probability) from 
other books in the reign of K. Edward III, and Henry IV, which then 


(3*) In A fol. 8, a. B fol. 1, b. C fol. 1, b. CC in Bib. Cotton. D fol. 1, a. 
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(as it ſeems) were by time and uſe greatly decayed. But becauſe divers 
may ſuſpe& the ſaid Hiſtoriola to be falſe and ſurreptitious, I ſhall produce 
certain authors that write the ſame matter, or elſe in ſenſe come near it. 
The firſt is Joh. Rouſe, the Warwick Antiquary, in the reign of King 
Edward IV, who, as from divers Chronicles (as he faith) he had learned, 
repeateth (24) not only the ſame things, which our Hiſtoriola doth, but 
alſo that certain Phyſicians, who were among thoſe philoſophers, ſelected 
another place near it, wherein they might abide, which was from them 
called Leachlade, that is the place of Leaches or Phyſicians, 
The next is the Hiſtory of Jorevall or Jorenall Abbey, called Brompton's 
CHRONICLE, (25) ancienter than J. Rouſe his time, which ſpeaking how 
Erpwald K. of the Eaſt Angles, ſon of K. Rodwald, had inſtituted ſchools 
for youth (before he was king) about the year of CHRIST 632, faith, that 
before that time, there were according to ſome authors two Studies in 
England, viz, one for Latine and another for Greek: of which, one, cer- 
tain Grecians ſettled at Greglade now called Kirklade ; who there for ſome 
time- taught the Greek, tongue ; but the other, the Latines, put at Latine- 
lade, now called Leechlade near Oxford, and taught the Latine tongue 
there.” This we ſee differs from Rouſe as to Lechlade; and as for its 


tranſlation to Belloſitum or Belloſite, not a word as I find, occurs in the 
Chronicle. 


The next author that I ſhall produce, 1 is John Leland, that moſt curious 
ſearcher into venerable antiquity ; who in one of his works confeſſeth alſo 
thoſe two Schools or Studies to have been at the ſaid places, but who the 
Founders of them were, he could no where find“ There were, (faith 
he) (26) in the flouriſhing times of the Britains (as from an Hiſtory, not 
as yet of an approved credit to me, (26*) appears) two Schools, abounding as 
well with erudition as eloquence, ſituated on the banks of Iſis. One of 
them was commonly called Grzcelade, becauſe certain men profeſſed the 
Greek tongue there (where as yet there is an obſcure memory (27) by 
verſes of Sampſon, archbiſhop of York, afterward of St. David's) and the 
other from the maſters of the Latine tongue, Latinelade; though there be 
not wanting ſome that ſtile it Lechelade (I know not whether they write 
truly) and affirmed it to have been a School for Phyſicians. Now who was 


(24) In His rox. REGum AN OGL. MS. in Bib. (26*) [Ut ex hiſtoria fidei mihi non admo- 
Cotton. ſub effigie Veſpaſiani A, 12. dum approbatæ liquet.“ Hæc verba interliceata 
(25) In ead. Bib. ſub effig. Tiberii C13, MS. ſunt in opere hic citato, ſed utrum per Lelandum, 
edit. cum aliis Hiſtoriis Londini an. 16 52. [fol. dubium eſt. Note to the Latin Tranſlation of 


p. 814.] this Hiſtory.] 
(26) In Tom. IV. Colt.ecTantoRUM MS, (27) Vide Lelandi . in Crs. 
in Bib. Bodl. p. 111. [edit. Hall, p. 146. ] CanTIONEM in voce Iſidis Vadum. 
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the firſt author that appointed the ſaid two Schools I cannot as yet (though 
diligently have ſought after it) learn of any. In the mean time it hardly 
appears from ſo ſlender a teſtimony (27*) when they flouriſhed: yet notwith- 
ſtanding Joh. Ronſe of Warwick in his book of the Univerſities or Aca- 
demies of Britaine, who follows the authority of David Tavanus, otherwiſe 
Landavenſis, writeth that Sampſon who was elected Archbiſhop of York 
by Aurelius Ambrofius, the invincible king of the Britains, ſtudied at 
Greeklade, but afterwards, as the viciſſitude of all things are, the glory of 
both Schools was tranſlated to Belloſite, which they now call Oxford. 
Thus Leland in the before quoted place (as alſo partly to the ſame effect, in 
a marginal note (28) of his in Pol. Virgil's Hiſtory, when he {pears of Ox- 
ford) with whom conſents for the moſt part Baleus. 

But that indeed which doth give ſomething of light to this place of 
Greeklade as a nurſery of learning, and, if I may be bold to fay, its tranſ- 
lation to Oxford, is a certain paſſage in a very ancient Saxon manuſcript, (29) 
which ſpeaking of the poſſeſſions belonging to Monaſteries, doth thus join 
Greeklade and Oxford together, (they being places, as it may be obvious 
to underſtanding men, that nurſed up monks or religious perſons in litera- 


ture, for ſuch in ancient times, I mean in thoſe of the Saxons, were ſome- 


times, nay often called Monaſteria) j to Lpeczelabe hypþ xiv hund hida. 
I xv hund hida to Oxnaponda that is, quatuor decies centum hidæ ad Crecge- 
ladum ſpectant, et quindecies centum hidæ ſpectant ad Oxenfordiam :— 
ſic vel tantillam lucem ( faith Whelock) (30) Hiſtoriæ antique placuit 
admovere. And without doubt thoſe places were joined together as hav- 
ing ſome dependance on each other, or that then Greeklade was tranſlated 
ro Oxford. 

Other authors alſo, and thoſe not a ſew, are not wanting, that ham 
written the ſame which is already delivered, as particularly Rich. Grafton, 
who ſpeaketh (31) alſo of the philoſophers that came with the Trojans, 
and ſettled at a place called afterwards Greeklade, who being allured ſoon 
after, with the pleaſant ſituation of another place, removed from Greeklade 
to it, viz. the fite where Oxford now ſtandeth. Furthermore omitting 
what others ſay of the before mentioned School, as Fox, Broughton, Twyne, 
and Mich. Drayton, (which laſt is excellently well illuſtrated by the Com- 


(27*) [* Tenui teſtimonio' interlineata ut illa (29) In Bib. | Cotton; ad finem Bedz Sax. p. 


ſupra. Note to the Lat. Tranſl.] 347, lin. 26. 
(28) Vide Twynum in Arol. AnTiqQ, Acad. ' (30) In AnNNOTAT10NIBUS us ſuper HisT. 
Oxox. lib. ti, 5. 3. EccL#s. Bedz lib. rv. ca 
IE (31) In CRO. ſuo fob. « an. 956. 
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mentaries of the learned Selden, and in them agrees with what is before 
ſaid) I ſhall proceed to deliver what may be made out for Brute, and theſe 
Schools that I am now treating of. 3 | 
It is not to be doubted but that there be ſome that may queſtion, whe- 
ther Brute ever came into this our Iſle, (as ſeveral have done it already) 
and probably produce valid arguments againſt it, and fo conſequently ſpoil £ 
our ſtory of the Greek philoſophers and their School at Greeklade. But _ | 
to theſe I muſt make anſwer, that if they do ſuch a matter, they ought in 
conſcience to call in queſtion withall other matters done in thoſe moſt ancient 
times; the which, if they do it impartially, then queſtionleſs thoſe prodi- 
gious traditions concerning the antiquity of the School at Cambridge, will 
find but little credit among antiquaries and hiſtorians. We know that the 
generality of authors do maintain, or at leaſt make mention of, Brute's 
coming into this Iſland, and ſettling his poſterity therein; among which 
authors, not that I ſhall name all, is Gildas Badonicus in his book, (32) 
DE Ges Tis BRITONUM, which (if not fained) he wrote much 
about the year of CuRiIsT 583. (33) Secondly, Nennius, Abbat of Ban- 
85 gor, in his book (34) DR ORIOGIX E ET GESTIS BRITON UN, which 
5 alſo, if not confounded with that of Gildas, was written by its author about 
the year 620. Thirdly, an ancient Saxon Poet (35) in Trinity College 
library at Cambridge, cited by Mi Abraham Whelock in his CoMMRN- 
TARIES upon the ECCLESIASTICAL HIsToORY of Bede. (36) Fourthly, 
Thalieſin, or Talieſſin (not Teleſin, as Bale ſtiles him) a Britiſh poet, who 
flouriſhed an. 540, in a certain Ode (37) of his called Hanes. Fifthly, 
Henry of Huntingdon, who lived an. 1148, in his HISTORY of ENG- 
'LAND, partly collected out of a moſt ancient book DE ORIGINE REGUM 
BRITANNICORUM,' found by him in Beck Abbey in Normandy. Sixthly, 
Sylveſter Giraldus in his ſecond book of DisTINcT1ons. (38) Seventhly, 
Jeffry of Monmouth in his book BRITANNIE uTRIUsQUE REGUM ET 
PRINCIPUM OR1GO ET GESTA INSIGNIA, (39) collected from various 
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(32) MS. in Bib. Bodl. fol. 2, b. (38) MS. 


(33) [He died in 570 according to Uſher and (39) Impreſſ. per Jo. Badium Aſcenſium an. 
are: ſee Tanner's BIB L. Brit. Hib. p. 322.) 1508. [Jeffrey Arthur was Archdeacon of Mon- 
(34) MS. in Bib. Bodl. et in Bib. publ. Camb. mouth in 1138, and publiſhed his BaITIsH His- 

[ edit. per Gale, Oxon. fol. 1691 : et per Bertram, rox in or about that year, He afterwards be- 


Haun. 8vo. 1757.] came Biſhop of St. Aſaph in 1150. Henry of 
(35) MS. » Huntingdon alſo wrote his His roa x in or be- 
(36) Lib. i, cap. 1. | fore the year 1139. See CoLLECTAxnEa Cu- 
(37) MS. Vide DrrENSION EMV Hisr. Bait, R10sa publiſhed by the Editor of this Hiſtory in 

per Joh. Priſeum Mil. edit. Lond. 1573, 4to. 8Bvo. at Oxford 1781, vol. i. p. 259-] 


pag. 10, 27, [59,] 120, &c. 
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12 THE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES 


hiſtories found written in the Britiſh tongue. Sigeb. Gemblacenſis, Joh. 
Hanwill, (40) Alex. Necham, (41) with many others fince their time. 
An Epiſtle alſo of K. Edw. I, (42) wrote to the Pope about the year 
1284 (ſcaled with 100 ſeals) doth, after there had been a diligent ſearch 
into antiquity, apologiſe for Brute's coming into this Iſle, and of Sang 
the land among his ſons, &c. 

But ſuppoſe he never came hither, nor the Philoſophers to Greeklade, 
yet there are not wanting authors that do affirm it to have been a School 
notwithſtanding, howbeit the original or author they cannot find, and ſo i in 
a manner they leave us in the dark. 

That Britain was famous for Grecians, teſtimonies are not deficient that 
confirm it, as is before ſhewed. Velleius Paterculus (43) faith, that the 
learned Grecians diſperſed themſelves into many countries and cities to en- 
creaſe learning, and Virunnius a Roman writer plainly confeſſeth, (44) that 
the Britains before CuRIST's time ever loved learning, and had among 
them their renowned men both for Greek and Latin learning. Camden 


alſo, from other ancient authors, faith (45) that they came into theſe parts, 


and inhabited among the people of this Iſle. And ſeeing they were born 
in ignorance, not learned but to learn, we muſt needs allow them Schools 
or nurſeries, to be firſt inſtructed themſelves, and then to inſtru others. 
An Engliſh writer, (46) who lived gnd wrote in the reign of Hen. VI, 
faith, that ex adverſo ſituatur Britannia Inſula clara Grecis noſtriſque 
monumentis inter ſeptentrionem et occidentem jacet.” And if fo be then 


Britain was ſo famous for learned men, Grecians and their monuments (a 


ſmack of whoſe language the Welſh yet retaineth in many words) what 


ſhould hinder us to believe from thoſe things before produced, but that 


Greeklade was a School of learning. | 

The Book of Jorevall, before mentioned, faith it, and fo doth Leland, 
though the authors of it and Lechlade he could not learn. Sampſon (ſome- 
time the ſcholar of St. Dubritius) who flouriſhed an. 567, the ſame author 


(40) bs AxchITRENIO MS. lib. v. [Bib. 
Bodl. Digby, 64.] 

(41) In lib. de SarIENX TIA DIVINA. 

8 Int. Er is r. Petri de Vineis, in quodam 
exemplari ejuſdem authoris in MS. Et in Hen. 


Knighton de EvenTiBus ANnGL1z lib. iii. 


[Et vide alias authoritates pro Bruto in lib. cui 
tit. eſt, Ax Iv ConsTITUTIONES REGN1 
AnGL1z ſub Regibus Joanne, Henrico III, et 
Edoardo I, circa ] uriſdictionem et Poteſtatem Ec- 
cleſiaſticam per Gul. Prynne (i. e. the third vo- 


lume of Records) edit. Lond. 1670, and 1672, 
fol. lib. v, cap. 3. p. 499: et ibi Breve Regi- 
um 20 Ed. I. Vide etiam Ric. Viti Baſinſtochii 
HIs r. lib. i. edit. Atreb. 1597. Tanner. BIBL. 
Ba IT. His. cum Præf. Wilkins: &c. ] 
(43) In His. Row. lib. 1. 
(44) Pont. Virun. in Hisr. BRITAN. edit. 
1585: lib. i, p. 2. [et Pref. Poweli.] 
) In BRITANNIA, [ut ſupra.] 
(46) Joh. Phreas de Cos xo x APTHIA Mundi 
MS. in Bib, Coll. Balliol. lib. iv. -. 
Leland 
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Leland faith ſtudied there, as from a memory of him, which he ſaw in 
thoſe parts, was avouched. The fame matter alſo he reporteth (47) upon 
uncertain truſt in the life of the ſaid Sampſon elſewhere, followed partly 
by Baleus, (48) who addeth further, that he founded certain Schools.“ 
This was that ' Sampſon, who when he was forced to leave Britain be- 
cauſe that the yellow jaundice raged among the people near to, and about 
him, carried (49) with him to Dole, a city, and then an archbiſhopric in 
France, a conſiderable part of the books of the Catholic Britains ; among 
which was the Britiſh Hiſtory, which Walter Mape (ſome firname him 
Calenius) Archdeacon of Oxford, brought thence (50) in the time of King 
Rich. I. into England; ſo that then or ſoon after coming into the hands of 
Geffryof Monmouth, he made a report thence (as divers ſuppoſe, ) of the ſtory 
of Brute in his Hiſtory. Tis ſaid alſo that Theodore of Tarſus in Cilicia, 
who was Archbiſhop of Canterbury an. dom. 668, ſtudied and taught at 
Greeklade which he then had reſtored, after it had been decayed by ſeveral 
incurſions, as a very ancient manuſcript in the hands ſometime of Francis 
Thynne, Lancaſter Herald in the reign of Q. Elizabeth, did partly teſti- 
fy. (51) He it is (together with Adrian the Abbat) that is commended 
by all Chronicles to have added and infuſed the bright beams of reaſon 
among the Britains, and to have converted this Iſle, which was ſometime 
a nurſery of Tyrants, into a familiar place of philoſophy : for ſcarce before 
his time had England ſo happy days, or ſo many learned men as under 


him, and ſome time after ; among which were Bede, St. John of Bevcrley, 


Alcuinus and Tobias; the firſt of whom affirms, (52) that ſome of the 
{aid Theodore's ſcholars underſtood both Greek and Latin as their mother 
tongue. Nay, a German poet ſays, that when the world was troubled with 
panonick invaſions, England flouriſhed in the knowledge of all good arts, 
and was able to ſend of her learned men into other countries to propagate 
learning, and inſtances Winifred (alias Boniface the Devonian) and Willi- 
broad, the northern man, that were ſent into Germany. Alcuinus alſo, 
before mentioned, was maſter to Charles the Great, through whoſe per- 
ſuaſion that emperor founded the Univerſity of Paris. So that England 


was twice ſchoolmiſtreſs to France, firſt by our Druids, and ſecondly * 


Alcuinus an Engliſhman. (53) 


(47) In eod. tom, iv, ut ſupra, p. 57. [edit. (51) Vide Twynum in Apor. lib. ii. 4.8. 
Hall, p.69.] (52) In HisT. Eccues, lib. iv, cap. 2. 

(48) In cent. xiv, nu. vel cap. 62. (53) [Boniface was a native of Britain, but 

(49) Lelandus ut ſupra, p. 57. whether of ſouth or north Britain 1s not agreed. 

(50) Ibid. in Leland. p. 146, [edit, Hall, p (Cave Hiſt. Literar. p. 622. Mackenzie's Scots 
187.]. writers, p. 35.) He ſtudied in ſeveral Engliſh 
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14 THE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES 
Thus far may be ſaid of Greeklade and Lechlade with the authorities 


produced for them. The firſt is ſaid (54) to have taken its name from a 


Saxon word Crecca, that is a Creek, or a little torrent or paſſage running 
into a greater river, (as the river by Greeklade doth) and the other from 
the river Lech running near it. Which derivations if true, then that of 
Greeklade, Lacus or Locus Græcorum, produced by divers authors ſigni- 


fies nothing. Howbeit we may as well ſay, if we ſearch narrowly into its 


etymon, that it might have taken its name from a church there (either that 
dedicated to St. Sampſon or St. Mary) foraſmuch as in ſome ancient ſcripts 
it is ſtiled Kirklade, and by many verily ſuppoſed to be derived thence. But 
of that ſuppoſal, and of its other name Erydon, (as one (55) is pleaſed to 
call it) let the curious perſon judge, for I will not now contend concern- 
ing that matter, neither for thoſe authorities which are before produced 
for a ſchool of learning at Greeklade, ſeeing that what hath been done in 
moſt ancient times is delivered obſcurely, contradictorily, and with little ſa- 
tisfaction; occaſioned merely from the ſad deſtruction which hath been 
been brought on monuments of literature in ſeveral ages. In the mean 
time therefore let thoſe things which authors atteſt (whether true or not) 


remain with them, while I, as a diligent ſearcher after truth, proceed to 


ſpeak of Belloſite, and the tranſlation of the Muſes from Greeklade there- 
unto, leaving in the mean time this query with the reader ; whether the 
Grecians that are ſaid to have ſtudied at Greeklade were not only Theodore 
before mentioned and his diſciples? For verily whoſo goeth higher, as to 
the antiquity of Oxford, than from this place of Greeklade, doth in my 
opinion but grope in the dark. For my own part, I am not about theſe 
points curiouſly to argue and diſpute, but rather with much grief to lament 


that the firſt beginners or authors of this famous Univerſity of Oxford are 


thus buried in oblivion. 


Monaſteries, and being inſpired with the zeal of that and the following ages. The Univerſities of 


propagating the hoped, left his native country in Paris, Tours, Fulden, Soiſſons, and many others, 
704, and travelled into Germany. He was con- owe to him their origin and encreaſe; thoſe of 


* . . 8 
ly en — 


ſecrated a biſhop in 723 by Pope Gregory II, and 
made the firſt Archbp of Mentz by Pope Grego- 
ry III in 732. He was barbarouſly murdered by 
ſome Pagans near Utrecht in the 84th year of his 
age, A.D. 754. Willibald was the nephew and 
fellow labourer of Boniface. * France (ſays of our 
beſt writers of literary hiſtory) is indebted to Al- 
cuinus for all the polite learning it boaſted of in 


whom he was not the ſuperior and founder, being 
at leaſt enlightened by his doctrine and example, 
and enriched by the benefits he procured for them 
from Charlemagne. (Cave, ut ſupra, ſec. viii ; 
p- 637 : edit Oxon. 1740.) ] 

(54) In GLossar1o Somneri, ad fin. X Scrip- 
torum Angl. in voce Greglade, edit. Lond. 1652. 

(55) Will. Harriſon in Ca RON. lib. ii. cap. 3. 


BELLOSITE. 
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S108: TB: 


H NG delivered what I have to ſay of Greeklade, I ſhall proceed 
to Belloſite, called after the French way in ancient writings Beau- 
mont, and in Latin Bellus Mons, the fite of which was afterwards taken 
into the pariſhes of St. Giles and St. Mary Magdalen i in the north ſuburbs 
of Oxford. 

That ſuch a place or town therefore is remembered by certain authors 
to have been in Britain I doubt it not ; which, though applied by ſome, 
not to old Oxford, but another place, yet from that which I am about to 
deliver cannot otherwiſe but be attributed to Oxford. 

Jo. Rouſe before mentioned, who wrote his book here quoted an. 1483, 
ſpeaking of Memprick, that was king of the Britains 1009 years or there- 
abouts before CHRIST, faith of him to this effect; (56) No good thing is 
remembered of him, but only that he begat an honeſt ſon and heir called 
Ebrank, and that he built a noble city, and called it after his own name 
Caer-Memprick, but afterwards in following times, it was called Belleſite, 
then Caer-Boſla, at length Rydychen, and laſt of all by the Saxons Ox- 
enford, from a certain ford running near it. In which afterwards aroſe a 
famous general ſtudy, derived from the Univerſity of Greeklade, and fitu- 
ated between the rivers Thame and Cherwell, meeting there. This city, 
as it appears, was like to that of Jeruſalem ; for Mount Calvary, where 
CHRIsT ſuffered, was near the walls of the ſaid place, but now it is con- 
tained within the walls: So now without Oxford is a certain large plain, 

contiguous to the walls, and it is called Bellemont, which ſignifies the 
| fame that Pulcher Mons doth, and this after a manner doth agree with 
one of the ancient names of the city of Oxford before mentioned. Whence 
tis that many do ſuppoſe the Univerſity of Greeklade to have been tranſ- 
lated to the ſaid Bellemont or Bellefitum, when the Britains reigned in this 
iſle before the coming of the Saxons, and that the church of St. Giles, 
then known by the name of another ſaint, was the place of creating gra- 
duats, as St. Mary's church within the walls is now.“ 

With this author agreeth Ralfe Agas, (57) ſo far, that Memprick was 
the Founder and Vortiger the Reſtorer of Oxford. Daniel Rogers (a 


(56) In lib. [Ms.] D Re61Bvus ut ſup. p. 20. (57) In Trro ſuo Urbis Oxon. ſacto an. 1578. 
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man excellently learned, as Mr. Camden faith) (58) acknowledgeth the 
ſame in theſe verſes following, but withal that it was called Belloſite by 
the ancients: (59) 
« Bellofitum te rite vocant, Oxonia, patres ; 1 
Namque fitus bellum quid majus orbe tui eſt ? 72 
Rhidocæ primis ſub nomine culta Britannis 
Quam vagus irriguis Iſis aderrat aquis. 
Non ingrata ſuis, queis crevit Regibus, ortam 
Mempriſio ſeſe, Vortigeroque refert.“ 


But theſe authorities you'll ſay being produced by me from the writin gs 


of Oxford men, (who, as 'tis to be ſuppoſed, ſhould beſt know of thoſe 


things, unleſs biaſſed) will ſtand me in little ſtead to make out that, 
which I have, and ſhall ſay of Belloſite. To which I muſt make anſwer, 
that certainly the authors of theſe matters ſpeak not as their fancies led 
them, but what they, and Joh. Rouſe had from other writers, foraſ- 
much as Leland hath faid that Rouſe followed the guthority of David Lan- 
daffe, and that alſo he had ſeen and read what he ſpeaketh of Belloſite and 
Greeklade in ſeveral books; of which number tis probable the HisToRy 
or ANTIQUITIES of the faid Landaff, (whom Baleus (60) calls David 
Morgan) a writer in the reign of K. Edw. IV was one, our HisToRIOLA 
another, CHRONICLES of Hyde Abbey, and ſuch like. But howſoever 
it is, I ſhall no further examine, neither contend about, it. Let us hear, 
I pray, what Joh. Leland, ſometime of the Univerſity of Cambridge, faith, 
and then other authors, with circumſtances, of an ancienter ſtanding. 

He therefore, ſpeaking of the tranſlation of Greeklade to Belloſite, 
which J have before mentioned, faith thus (61) -. But that which is my 
conjecture, I am induced to believe, that the ancient Iſiac ſchools were 
defiled or -marred by the Saxons in their depopulations far and near, and 
that the reliques of the Greekladians not only fled thence through good 
counſel to pleaſanter but alſo to ſafer, ſeats. I will not labour in many 
words to confirm this invalid conjecture, leaſt I ſeem to infringe the au- 
thority of Rouſe, whereas I cannot in the mean time determine enough 


mine own conjecture, conſidering that I ſhall not preſently approve that 


there were ſuch Univerſities. But the cuſtom for errors ſo received, muſt 


(58) In BaiTanxia in cap. de moribus et Oxon. in eod. Typo, ut ſupra. 
conſuetud. Britannorum. (60) In CEN T. viii, nu. 45. 


(59) Dan. Rogers Regii Conſiſtorii ac ſanc- (61) In Tom. iv. CoLLEcT. ut ſupra, p. 


be 


noris Concilii, in ErIiORAu., ſuo ad Acad, III, 112, &c. [edit, Hall, p. 146. ] 
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be boren. It will make more for the matter if 1 ſhould ſhew what after- 
wards was the ſtate of the Univerſity of Bellofite, in which part the me- 
mory of antiquity is ſo obliterated, that nothing can be diſcerned from 
the authors that have written of our affairs ; notwithſtanding that, I ſhall 
not diſdain to produce thoſe things to publique view, which- my reaſon 
doth briefly tell me. 

« Firſt of all, ſeeing it is manifeſt, from the authority of David Taven- 
ſis' (whom he in another place calls Landavenſis, and Baleus, Morganius, 
as before) © that the Univerſity of Greeklade did flouriſh in the raigne of 
Aurelius Ambroſius, it neceſſarily follows, that the tranſlation thereof was 
after the coming in of the Saxons into Britain, who ſtrived all manner of 
waies to deſtroy the natives; yet fortune did not ſo much applaud their 
crueltic but that when Aurelius Ambroſius was dead, they were afterwards 
overthrowed as well by Uther Pendragron and Arthur, two invincible 
princes, as by Conſtantine, Aurelius Conanus, Vortipore and Mailgo. In 
which times if learning was tranſlated from Greeklade to Belloſite, it is 
not doubtful, but that it was there in ſome (I ſhall not ſay great) account. 
But when. Cereticus was overcome and fled beyond Sabrine, and the Saxons 
uſurped all the midland of Britain at their pleaſure, it is credible, that the 
honor of the Univerſitie of Belloſite did ſurely fall, or elſe ſo diminiſhed, 
that afterwards dayly declined, even till it came to nothing: for how could 
it be otherwiſe while: the Saxons raigned ? who were barbarous, warlike, 
wilde, and moſt ſtrange from the faith of CHRIST. Such is the fortune 
of humane things, that nothing is ſtable, nothing perpetuall. Where now 
is the glory of the antient Univerſitie Bellofite ? when ſcarce a ſmall 
ſhadow of its name is-extant-among a few Antiquaries ; in which reſpect it 
is ſo much the more fortunate, that at this day (if they ſay true) that al- 
though it be a poore village, yet it glorieth in an antient name: And 
though Belloſite hath loſt or changed its name, as many other famous cities 
have done, yet it hath this left, that it may glorie ſo far of its fortune, 
that K. Alfred, that thrice worthie prince, did encourage literature, co- 
vered with aſhes, with new fier, &c.' 

Thus Jo. Leland : ſuppoſing according to the words of Tavenſis that 
the ſchool of Greeklade was tranſlated to Oxford after the Saxons came 
into Britain, From which words therefore, you may judge what his opi- 
nion hath been of this matter in hand. And if any perſon ſhall fay that 
he ſcarce conſents to the being and antiquity of ſuch a place as Bello- 
ſite, let him know then that that word he uſeth ſeveral times. (in his 
Vol. I. D CoLLECTIONS) 
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CoLLECTIONS) (62) inſtead of Oxford, notwithſtanding the ſaid word is 
ſeveral times daſhed out, and Ifidis vadum put over it; which I believe was 
rather done by another hand (perhaps by Sir Joh. Cheek, in whoſe poſ- 
ſeſſion the ſaid Collections formerly were, or elſe by ſome other Canta- 
brigian) than by his own, foraſmuch as he uſeth (64) that name fo fa- 
miliarly, when he ſpeak 
quary ſeemeth to make a demur about this matter, though deny it he can- 
not, unleſs he will other of his writings, I ſhall produce other authorities, 
ancienter than Leland. The firſt is the plain Doctor, called Walter Bur- 
ley, living in the reign of Edw. III; who in his SuM or ABBREVIATION 
of the PRoBLEMs of ARISTOTLE (64) hath theſe words on that Prob- 
lem, which beginneth thus — Complexio quare rara ſanior eſt &c. 
Notanda (faith he) ſunt tria, quod civitas ſana eſt in borea et in oriente 
fi plana et aperta; et in auſtro et in occidente erit montuoſa ; propter puri- 


tatem, boreæ et orientis, et propter putrefactionem auſtri et occidentis : 


ſicut Oxonia, quæ per induſtriam nen de Græcia fuerat ordi- 
nata, &c. (65) 

Concerning which words, though Londinenſis, otherwiſe Dr. Jo. Cay, 
maketh a cavil, (66) becauſe they ſomewhat repugn that which our H1s- 
TORIOLA reporteth, yet it muſt be underſtood (as Twyne our antiquary 
(67) obſerves) that the Greek philoſophers, who firſt inſtituted the 
{ſchools of Greeklade, did not appoint the ſituation of Oxford, as Burley 
hath, but their ſucceſſors, who taught at that place, and tranſlated them- 
ſelves to Oxford. 

To Walter Burley I may add I. CHRONICLES (68) of Hyde Abbey 
by Wincheſter, which alſo faith, « — that the Univerſity of Oxford was 
without the north gate of the city, rey St. Giles's church without the ſaid 
gate was the chief church of the clergy (or ſcholars) within the ſaid citie—' 
With which Caron. (ſo far as is already delivered thence) agteeth J. 
Rouſe, as before. But then they ſpeaking further of that matter, tell us, 
that the tranſlation thence (meaning from the north part of the city) was 


(62) In ecd. Tom. p. 149, 187, 232, &c. [ed. and eaſt, and the corruption of the ſouth and 
Hall, p.147, 189, 236, 308, &c.] weſt : juſt as Oxford was ordained by the induſtry 

(63) Ibid. p. 217, et abi. [ed. Hall, p. 283.] of the Greek philoſophers, &c. 

(64) MS. int. Cod. Digb. in Bib. Bodl. [77 [ Walt. Burley was Fellow of Merton College, 
et 153.] Et in Bib. Coll. Magd. Oxon. 5; e Preceptor to K. Edw. III, and wrote many things. 
65, fol. 12, b.] Et alibi in partic, 2. Vide Twy- He died 1337, æt. 62. A. Wood. 
num in Aro. lib. ii, 5 21. (66) In lib. ii, AnTiQ. Ac AD. Car. 

(65) Three things are to be obſerved, that a (97) In AroL. AxTiQ, Acad. Ox. lib. i, 
city will be healthy that lies open and level to 5 22. 
me north and eaſt, and mountainous to the ſouth | (68) MS. [Twynne, ut ſupra, $ 23.] 
and weft, by reaſon of the purity of the north + 


eth of Oxford. But becauſe this worthy Anti- 
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made an.-1354, When the great conflict happened, and thereupon the 
Chancellor (who, with his ſcholars, had wrongfully, beyond all meaſure, 
ſuffered great damages) had the whole government of the town or * 
given to him, &c. 

True it is (I confeſs) that a tranſlation of ſcholars, who abode in the 

north ſuburbs in multitudes, was then made, but not as they were the 
remnant of the old Univerſity of Belloſite; for the ſcholars then tranſlated 
were of the ſame juriſdiction as thoſe within the wall ; but becauſe the 
faid place without the North-Gate was under the liberties of another 
perſon, the Lord of Northgate Hundred, and therefore the Chancellor 
could not take cognizance ſo fully as on thoſe in the town, called them 
within the wall, as well in that reſpect, as that they ſhould not be ſo 
much liable to the cruelty of Laics, who often would take occaſion to 
quarrel with, and abuſe them. But two years after the ſaid conflict, 
when a Compoſition (69) was then made between the Univerſity and the 
Lord of that Hundred (Sir Rich. D'amory) concerning the uſe of liber- 
ties there, the ſcholars returned again, and lived there in their former inns, 
halls and hoſtles, till the Univerſity was diminiſhed in its number and 
decayed. 
What need is there now of producing other teſtimonies for an Univer- 
fity or School at Belloſite, when as thoſe that I have delivered before may 
to the rational candidates in antiquities ſeem juſt ; the which, if not, nei- 
ther will their minds be guided by them, then let them ſeriouſly conſider 
of theſe things, which I ſhall now offer; but if in them J fail of truth, 
let me with good leave diſport in conjecture. 

Firſt, a piece of ground in Belloſite, or Beamond fields, which hath 
been, beyond all record, written (70) and called Septem Aſtra, i. e. the 
Seven Stars, a receptacle not unlikely ſometime for aſtronomers. 

Secondly, another place, written (71) Treppen hall, the veſtigia with- 
out doubt of an old hall. Howbeit ſomewhere, as I remember, I have 
ſeen it written (72) (whether after the common and clowniſh pronuncia- 
tion I know not) Treppenhole and Trepenhole. 

Thirdly, another called Univerſity Acres, which may with ſome be 
taken for another circumſtance, if not ſo called from their Lords, Uni- 


| ane College. 


- 


(69) In A. fol. 23, e. Frideſw. p. 100, cart. 153- Et in LI B. MAG. 
(70) Ror. Inquiſit. de Com. et Villa Oxon ejuſdem Priorat. p. 476. 
in Tur. Lond. (capt. 6 Ed. J.] Et in COLLECT. (72) Inter MonimexT4 Oſney et S. Frid. 
Nich, Biſhop f. 223 in Theſ. Adis Ch. in pyx. B. Mar. Mag. et 8. 


(71) InRes. 1 x vo vel antiquo Prioratus SG. Ægidü, &c. 
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Fourthly, a place called Bochord (now Bacardo) parting Oxford from 
the north ſuburbs or Beaumont, which according to its etymon, ſignifieth 
(73) a Library or a place to receive the facred muniments, and ſecrets, of 
literature. 

Fifthly, the ſeveral edifices that have been ranged in Beamond fields 
and particularly in Walton, a poor and obſcure village, which Leland juſt 
before hath told you was the relics of Belloſite. 

Sixthly, the ancient ſtreets that have been by Glouceſter College, 
namely. Stocwell ſtreet, (+) Iriſhmans, (+) and that which led from 
them to Walton village, called Walton ſtreet, (+) which were ſtreets be- 
fore they were known by thoſe names. 

Seventhly, Beaumond ſtreet, (74) which led from Smythgate to Rome, 
a piece of ground ſo called, in the middle almoſt of Beaumond field, 
where hath been in ancient time a meander under ground, But in all 
theſe ſtreets, nothing of edifices is ſcarce remaining. 

Eighthly, The ancient Halls that have been in the pariſhes of St. Giles, 
and St. Mary Magdalen, particularly Greekhall in the firſt, as Twyne 
our antiquary obſerveth, (75) with many other circumſtances, which may 
in time be remembered. So that now all theſe things put together, and 
well conſidered, there is no perſon that hath done honor to, or hath 
been a candid adorer of, venerable antiquity, but will embrace theſe au- 
thorities and circumſtarices, as convincing proofs of an ancient School or 
Academy to have been ſometimes in Belloſite or Beaumond ; eſpecially if he 
take with him the words of Leland and Camden: the firſt of them ſaying, 
(76) that he had read in certain writers of great and wonderful antiquity 
concerning the Britiſh affairs, that Greek and Latin ſchools flouriſhed at 
Oxford in the times of the Britains and the other thus — (77) That 
prudent antiquity conſecrated this city of Oxford to the Muſes even in the 
Britiſh age. 

I have now done with Belloſite. My next part to perform is to ſpeak 
of the Schools of Oxford in the laſt age of the Britains and firſt of the 
Saxons, or to prove that at Oxford was a School or Academy of literature 
before the time of King Alfred. 


(73) Vide in DicT10x ARO Saxonico Guliel. (76) Vide AsszRTIONEM AMTIQUITATIS 
Somneri in voce Boc-hond. Oxon. edit. Lond, cum Hisr. et Ax T Id. 

(+) Occurrunt in antiquis Scriptis. CANTAB. 1574, p. 4+ 

(74) REC. Godſtow. fol. g7 et alibi. (77) In PRETANRSS | in Dobunis. 

(75) In Apor. CONT ee: lib, ü, $ 25+ 
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Schools at Oxrogrd in the times of the BRITAINS and 
SaxoNs, before King ArrREp's time. 


T now remains to make further proof, that the ſame place by that, 
or by ſome other name, was in the Britiſh or Saxon times a Study or 
famous School. My firſt proof ſhall be from that notable paſſage of Aſſer 
Menevenfis, (78) in his book of the Life and Gheſts of K. Alfred, or 
Elfred, which verbatim goeth thus—[* The fame year —886] there aroſe 
a moſt dangerous and pernicious diſſention at Oxford, between Grimbald 
and thoſe great Clerks that he brought with him on the one ſide, and 
thoſe old ſchool-men whom he there found, on the other fide ; who upon 
his coming refuſed altogether to embrace the rules, orders and forms of 
reading preſcribed and begun by him. For three years ſpace the variance 
and diſcord between them was not great; howbeit there lurked a ſecret 
hatred, foſtred and feſtred among them, which broke out afterwards in 
moſt grievous and bitter manner, as was moſt evident. For the appeaſing 
whereof, the moſt invincible K. Alfred being by a meſſage and complaint 
from Grimbald certified of that diſcord, went to Oxford to determine and 
end this controverſy : where alſo himſelf in perſon took exceeding great 
pains in giving audience to the quarrels and complaints of both fides. Now 
the main ſubſtance of all the contention ſtood upon this point. Thoſe old 
ſchoolmen hotly avouched, that before Grimbald's coming to Oxford, 
learning generally flouriſhed there, although the ſcholars and ſtudents were 
fewer then in number than in former time, by reaſon that moſt of them 
through the cruelty and tyranny of the Pagans were expelled. Moreover 
they proved and declared, that by the undoubted teſtimony of old Chro- 
nicles, that the orders and ordinances of that place were made and eſtab- 
liſhed by certain godly and learned men, as namely Gildas of holy memory, 
Melkin, Nennius, Kentigern, and others ; who, all of them ſtudied and 
followed their books there untill they were aged perſons, managing and 
governing all things there in happy peace and concord: and alſo that St. 
German came to Oxford, and abode there half a year, what time he tra- 
velled through Britain, with a purpoſe to preach againſt the Pelagian he- 
reſies, who wondrous well allowed of their former orders and ordinances. 
This noble King with incredible and unexampled humility heard both 
(78) De R NUuSs G ESTISs Alfredi ; edit. deniani, p- 131. See alſo the LIE of K. Alfred 


Francofurt. ex Bib. Camdeyi an. 1603, p. 16. the Great by Sir J. Spelman, publiſhed by Hearne, 


[Et ex recenſione Franciſci Wiſe : Oxon. 1722, 8% Oxford, 1709: Notes in p. 154 and 177, &c.] 
8v0. p. 52: Et vide ejus Ayor: Aſſerii Cam- 0 
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22 THE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES 
parts moſt diligently, exhorting them in moſt earneſt wiſe (enterlacing 
godly and wholſome admonitions) to keep mutual ſociety and concord one 
with another. And fo the King departed with this mind, hoping they 
would all of both fides obey his counſell and embrace his orders. But 
Grimbald taking this unkindly and to the heart, forthwith went his waies 
to Wincheſter Abbey, newly founded by Alfred. Shortly after he cauſed 
his own tomb to be tranſlated to Wincheſter, wherein he purpoſed after 
he had run his race in this life, that his bones ſhould be beſtowed, in an 
arched vault made under the chancel of St. Peter's church in Oxford: 
which church verily the fame Grymbald had built from the very founda- 
tion out of the ground, with ſtone moſt curiouſly wrought and poliſhed.” 
Thus Aſſer Menevenſis, one of the profeſſors appointed then by K. Al- 
fred to read to his ſcholars of this his Univerſity of Oxford, of whom, and 
the ſaid controverſy, as alſo of thoſe pious and learned men before mention- 


ed, namely Gildas, Melkin, &c. I ſhall ſay more anon, and in the mean 


time ſpeak a word or two concerning that exemplar of Aſſer, which men- 
tions this controverſy, becauſe the relation thereof being not in all copies 
is ſuppoſed by ſome to have been foiſted in and never extant in any copy 
of that author. For the taking away therefore of the ſaid ſuppoſition, 
Mr. Brian Twyne hath not only done it already in his book, (79) but alſo 
Mr, Camden the publiſher of the ſaid copy, both in his BRITANNIA, (80) 
wherein he ſtiles it optimum exemplar Aſſerii, and alſo to ſeveral perſons 
in his life time, and particularly to the ſaid Mr. Twyne in a Conference 
held between them about that matter, the particulars of which you ſhall 
have, as I find it written under Twyne's own hand. 


A Copie of Mr. Brian Twyne's Relation of a Conference had between 
him and William Camden Eſq. Clarenceaux King of Armes concerning 
his edition of Aſſer. Menevenſis printed at F rankfort 1603, and in 


particular of that paſſage therein pointing at the great Antiquity of the 
Univerſity of Oxford.“ 


Memorandum, that upon the 18 of February, an. D'ni. 1622 ſtilo 
veteri (having heretofore received notice from Mr. Dr. Holt, Prebend of 
Weſtminſter, how that Mr. Clarenceaux had made of late times much 
enquiry of him, touching me and mine eſtate ſince I left the College) 
repairing to Mr. Clarenceaux his lodging at Mr. Dr. Heather's houſe in 


\ 


(79) In Aro. Ax Id. Oxon. lib. ii, $ 80, 


(80) In Dobunis. 
81, 


Weſtminſter, 
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Weſtminſter, after ſome conference with him of divers matters, at the length 
I was bold to make mention of his edition of Aſſerius Menevenſis, and of a 
certain paſſage in that hiſtory, pointing at great antiquity of our Univerſity 

of Oxford: which, becauſe it is not found extant now, either in any copy 
| by itſelf, or in any other manuſcript, or printed edition before, therefore 
(I told him) it grew to be reputed TrapeuCeCamuuy and ſuſpected ; and that 
it was deſired by many perſonages of worth and underſtanding, that he 
would be pleaſed now in his life time (and before it grew inveterate) to 
yield to the world ſome better ſatisfaction therein. To which firſt he an- 
ſwered, that peradventure he had done ſo already, and it might be he 
would do it more fully hereafter : For your part (quoth he) I do not take 
you to be one of thoſe whom you ſpeak, having already approved that 
paſſage by your own pen, and upon whoſe judgment in this point I dare 
rely, as ſoon as upon theirs ; although touching the place itſelf which is 
queſtioned (and the rather for my ſake who have found cenſures ſharp 
enough) the matter is not great whether it be in or out, for the caſe is 
cleare enough for Oxford antiquity (as you well know) without that place. 
But when I preſſed him farther, to declare himfelf, whether or noe he in- 
ſerted that place upon any other man's credit, or had found it in any au- 
thenticall copy, manuſcript or other; I cauſed (ſaid he) the whole entire 
Hiſtory of Aſſerius (which I publiſhed) to be tranſcribed out of a manu- 
ſcript copie, which I had then in my hands, wherein that place (now 
queſtioned) was extant, and in the very ſame forme as there I found it, 
and in none other; marry it ſeemed that the copie was not verie an- 
tiente : And when I demanded of him how antient he thought the copie 
was, he anſwered, that he took it to be written about K. Richard the 
ſecond his time. I am very glad Sir (quoth I) of this your anſwer, where- 
by I perceive that you both ſaw and had the copie you ſpeak of, and where- 
in for that point I reſt ſatisfied ; foraſmuch as ſome give out, as though 
there was never any ſuch copie at all to be ſeen, and as though he, who I 
heare was owner of that copie, had been alſo the author thereof, (eſpecial- 


ly of that place now queſtioned) namely one Mr. Henry Savile of the 
Banke, &c.“ | 


Thus the faid Conference, which I have here ſet down according to 
Mr. Twyne's own writing, atteſted at the end to be true, thus: 


This 
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This I tranſcribed from Mr. B. « Hzc omnia, prout dicta, acta 


 Twyne's owne Copie 17 Decemb. et geſta ſunt, ita teſtor coram 


1670. Dxo. 


ANTH. à Woop.' BRYANUS TwWwYVNE. 


Concordat cum exemplari. Ita teſtor Tnomas Hype, A. M. 
Protobibliothecarius Bodleianus et Notarius Publicus.” 


Which Conference alſo I tranſcribed in a paper by itſelf, (which I now 


have by me) and had it compared and atteſted by a Notary Public, 


leaſt ſome capricious reader ſhould hereafter have a miſbelief of it. (81) 
After Mr. Twyne's return to Oxford, he ſent him a letter of thanks (82) 
for ſome ſpecial favour that he had then (while at London) done unto 
him, in which making mention of the aforeſaid copy of Aller. faith thus— 
Hiſtorici de optimo Rege optimi, editionem jamdudùm tuæ tibi gratulor; 
quam tu, ex manuſcripto, etſi non antiquiſſimo, nec (quod aiunt) beg, 
agen, ſatis antiquo tamen, et ſpectatæ fidei excmplari (quod mihi 


abunde fatisfecit) adornaſſe te predicas, quæ etiam tibi uni adverſus gli- 


ſcentes æmulorum calumnias, non mediocri ornamento futura eſt, &c. (8) 
l muſt now let the reader know, that the faid copy or examplar did be- 
long, when twas publiſhed, to Mr. Henry Savile of Banke near Halyfax 


in Yorkſhire (commonly called Long Harry Savile, the antiquary, Mr. of 
Arts of this Univerſity, a nõted mathematician of his time, phyſician, 


chymiſt, painter and herald) to whoſe charge as this ſuſpected place was 


attributed by ſome of Cambridge, ſo was that alſo in the printed hiſtory . 


Ingulphus, (84) making much for the antiquity of Oxford, running thus— 
Ego Ingulphus, &c. pro literis addiſcendis in teneniori ætate conſtitutus, 
primum Weſtmonaſterio, poſtmodum Oxonienſi ſtudio traditus eram. 
Which paſſage (as ſome fay) is not to be found in an ancient manu- 
ſcript ſomewhere in England; but for the place itſelf in Aſſer, which was 
queſtioried, both the conformity of the ſtile with the reſt of the hiſtory, 


and the clearneſs thereof from any kind of parachroniſm, as far as ever 
could be perceived (by both which, forged places uſe to be diſcovered) 


and eſpecially the circumſtance drawn from St. Grymbald's Vault, yet to 
be ſeen under the Chancel of the ancient Church of St. Peter's in the eaſt, 


(81) [This paper, atteſted as above; is now at (83) [Epiſt. 271. Dat. Oxon. 24 Feb. 1622. 
the beginning of the copy of Mr. Camden's edi- Camdeni, &c. Er is r. edit. Lond. per Smithum, 
tion of Aſfer Menevenſis in the Bodleian Library, 4* 16g1.] 

C. 1: 2, Med. Seld. and has been collated * (84) Edit. Francof. 1601, p. 903. fol. 
the Editor for this Work.] f [Et Fulmanni edit. Oxon. 16845 fol. p 73. ] 
(82) In Bib. Cotton, ſub effig. Julii C nu. 5, | 
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may ſerve for a ſufficient confirmation thereof to any man of a ſingle cen- 
fure and judgment, ſuch as I wiſh they had been, who peradventure 
thought it no forgery at all, or at leaſt but a petty larceny. in antiquity to 
thruſt into a printed copy of Sigebertus Gemblacenfis, that Alcuinus ſtu- 
died ſometime at Cambridge, which as in a very good manuſcript or two 
of the ſame author (as alſo in a printed copy or two of his CHRONICLE 
or CHRONOGRAPHY) which I have peruſed, there is no ſuch matter to 
be found. 

Now as concerning thoſe learned and pious men, who are faid by Aſſer 
to have ſtudied and abode in Oxford, namely Gildas, Melkine, &c; I ſhall 
deliver what I find of them, and ſomething alſo of St. John of Beverley, 
Bede, Alcuine and others, who are reported to have ſtudied and promoted 
good letters there alſo. As for St. German, the Apoſtle of the Britains, 
who lived in the year of Chriſt 440, that he was ſometime preſent at Ox- 
ford, not only the ſaid Aſſer affirms, but alſo in ſome-manner Gildas, who 
faith to this effect, (85) that © notwithſtanding Vortiger fled from St. 
German when he preached to him, to the place called after his own name; 
yet he, with the clergy of the Britains, followed him, and remained there 
40 days and as many nights, and followed þim alſo when he went thence 
to another place in Demeta (which is part of Wales) called after his own 
name, becauſe he had built there a tower or caſtle, &c. Where Vortiger 
therefore ſhould chiefly be and refide, could not, as I conceive, but be at 
Oxtord, becauſe that for the love he had thereunto from his frequent re- 
tirement, and repairing it, was (according to divers authors) called Caer- 
Vortigerne, that is the city of Vortiger : and it is not incredible, but that 


the ſaid St. German came to the Schools of Oxford to take cogniſance of 


the Scholars' faith and integrity in divine things, ſeeing that not long after 


las ſome ſay, but whether true I know. not) they, for Pelagianiſm which 


they had embraced, were by the Pope's interdict almoſt diſperſed. 
To which words of Gildas, may be added thoſe of Nennius (86) (who 


wrote after him) running to the ſame effect almoſt as thoſe of Gildas, as 
moſt if not all his hiſtory De Ges Tis BxiToxnum' doth; making there- 


by divers writers to take them to be penned by one and the ſame perſon, 
notwithſtanding there are ſeveral copies of Nennius diſagreeing; and par- 
ticularly one (ſometime in Urovall, commonly called Jorevall Monaſtery, 


_ (85) In libro de GzsT1s Bzxtroxv: MS, 36) MS. in Bibl. Bodl. 
in Bib. Beal. fol, 238, v. (85) MS. in Bibl. Bod! 
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on the river Ure in Yorkſhire) which is ſo much different (88) frond that 
which is ſuppoſed to be his, that inſtead' of truths, 'are nothing but fables 
and abſurdities. 

To the ſaid words of Gildas alſo and his follower Nennius, thoſe in the 
Life of St. German may be added, which ſpeaking of him and his col- 
leagues, hath theſe words — Erat in illis Apoſtolorum inſtar autoritas 


per conſcientiam, doctrina per literas, virtutes ex meritis ; accedebat pre- 


terea tantis autoribus aſſertio veritatis, itaque regionis illius Univerſitas in 
eorum ſententiam prompta tranſierat Thus Conſtantius of Lyons, author 
of the ſaid life, as alſo our Antiquary (89) who produceth theſe words to 
ſhew that the Univerſity of that country (meaning Oxford) was ready to 
embrace St. German's doctrine; but upon my comparing the ſaid words 
with an ancient manuſcript copy of the faid author, (go) I find that there 
is no ſuch word as illius therein; wherefore it is to be underſtood, that 
the © univerſality of the people of the country were very ready to receive 
his doctrine. 

The next to be mentioned is Gildas, firnamed the Wiſe (ſaid to have 
flouriſhed an. Dom. 580) who, as it appears from his Life (91) in the 
Great Duke's library at Florence, ſtudied at Oxford; for therein it is ſaid, 


thus After he had been trained up under the doctrine of St. Hildute 


(or Iltute) took leave of his Mafter and diſciples, and went to Iren ; that 
he, as a curious critick, might ſearch into the opinions of other Doctors 
in philoſophical and divine things.” To which paſſage, there is a note 
added in the margin of the ſaid book · here quoted (whether by the perſon 
that publiſht it, or elſe in the original copy, I know not) running thus—- 


Iren olim Academia in majore Britannia'—which I ſuppoſe to have been. 
put for Ichen or Icen (an eaſy miſtake) being the greater part of the word, 


which fignifies with the Britains, Vadum Boum, i. e. Ryd-ichen; for by 


that name as I have before faid, Oxford was called and written by the 


Britains ; and to put Ichen for Ryd-ichen, is but as we uſually put Oxon 
tor Oxon-ford. 

But yet ſome notwithſtanding this, may ſuppoſe Iren to be written for 
Eren, which is the ancient name (according to ſome) of Ireland : howbeit 
in this place it cannot ſignify fo, becauſe that it is faid, that Iren was an 
Univerſity in Great Britain; and that alſo in the fame chapter of the Life 


_ (88) Lead in hes! iv, ut ſupra, p. 62. [ed. (go) In Bib. Bodl. fol. 16, a. 


Hall, p. 74+] (91) Edit. per Joh, a Boſco & lib, Ploriacenk 
56590 Twyne " IVR Oxon, lib. ii, an. 1605, cap. 6. 
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of Gildas here quoted, which follows the former part by me ſet down, tis 
ſaid that at the ſame time reigned over all Ireland K. Ammericus, who 
ſent to Gildas and intreated him to come there, the which that he did, 
appears by theſe words. Gildas petivit Hyberniam Chriſtum prædica- 
turus'—and it being very unlikely that the author of his Life, would uſe in 
the ſame chapter ſeveral names for one and the ſame country, purpoſely as 
'twere to amuſe the reader, there is no rational perſon I conceive, but will 
take Iren there mentioned for Ichen, and ſo confirm thereby what Aſſer 
hath delivered of Gildas before mentioned. | 

About the ſame time were ſtudents here alſo Kentigernus, Nennius, and 
Milkinus, as Aſſer hath told you before; the firſt died, as tis ſaid, in 
Scotland an. 566, aged 185, the ſecond flouriſhed an. 620, and the laſt 
560 ; of all which I can ſay no more, than what Aſſer hath told you be- 
fore, that is, that they had received literature at Oxford, and had appointed 
wholeſome orders and good government for the ſcholars there. 

Though other arguments need not be produced to make the Schools of 
Oxford ancienter than the Reſtoration by K. Alfred, ſeeing that the faid 
Aſſer, an author of approved truth, doth deliver what is chiefly before 
ſaid, and that other circumſtances do confirm it, yet foraſmuch as other 
proofs do appear to make it out, I ſhall not now ſpare the recital of them. 

Firſt, to let paſs that which Alex. Nequam faith, (92) that according 
to the prophecy of Merlin (who lived in the fourth century after CHRIST) 
* wiſdom and learning, that flouriſhed at Oxenford in his time, ſhould in 
due ſeaſon paſs over into the parts of Ireland'—(or otherwiſe, to the ſame 
effect, as ſeveral authors (93) have it) I ſhall begin with St. John of Be- 
verley, who died an. 721 or thereabouts. Of whoſe ſtudying in Oxford, 
not only divers authors do report, but alſo records and glaſs windows. An 
author (94) who lived an. 1373 faith in his Life, that he about that time 
publiſhed, that he was born at Harpham in the province of Deira, re- 
ceived his firſt literature in the Monaſtery of St. Hild, and that he was the 
firſt Doctor of Divinity of Engliſhmen—< Erat autem (faith he) Doctor ejus 
Theodorus Alienigina, qui in Oxonia ſummam conſcendit apicem.— Le- 
land alſo faith (95) the like from a nameleſs author, who wrote of the Life 
of the faid Saint and of the place of Beverley, dividing it into three parts. 
Of this book, I ſuppoſe the author was one Will. Aſketell, living in the 


(92) In lib. ii, de Naruxis RRR UN, MS. (94) MS. Anon. 


(93) S. Bonaventurus in $ r d = in Bib. Bodl. 
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time of K. Edw. II, who wrote of the ſame ſubject, and divided his Lu- 
cubrations after that manner, and who alſo, not unlikely, might have re- 


ceived his intelligence of the ſaid Saint from the libraries in Deira, and 


other places beyond the river Humber, the Monaſticks of which, having 
been excellent preſervers (96) of their antiquities and hiſtories in the times 


of the Daniſh incurſions. 


To let paſs alſo the words of Alphred, Sacriſt of Beverley, (remem- 
bred by the ſaid Aſketell) concerning St. John of Beverley, who faith (97) 
alſo that he was the firſt Maſter of Oxford, (as alſo Folcardus, who lived 
an. 1066) I ſhall take notice of an inſcription lately in the windows of 
Saliſbury Library (I know not whether it is ſtill remaining) where in the 
ſixth window on the left hand was the image of the ſaid Saint, with this 
inſcription by him : 

« Doctor ſanctus Johannes de Beverlaco fuit primus Magiſter Artium 
liberalium in Oxonia. 


Another inſcription alſo there was of him in certain glaſs windows in 
Univerſity College, where he was ftiled © Socius iſtius Contubernii, that 


is, as the Students of that houſe ſay, not of that Contubernium, which K. 
Alfred ſettled there, but of another that he found, at his Reſtoration of 
the Schools of Oxford. Other proofs I could now produce for his reſi- 
dence in Oxford, as a ſtudent, from ſeveral printed authors (never denied 
by any, but only the Antiquary of Cambridge, though no one valid renſon 
he ſhews for it) but I muſt haſten to another argument. 


That which I muſt now produce to ſhew that the Schools of Oxford | 


were before K. Alfred's time, is that venerable Bede ſtudied there, and 


particularly in the ſame place where St. John of Beverley, his maſter, | 


ſtudied. - For whom, though the Cambridge Antiquary (98) contends 
that he was of his Univerſity, yet from that which I ſhall now deliver, 
will appear that he was of Oxford. | 

In the reign of K. Rich. II, (who began to govern this nation 1377 


fell out great controverſies between Univerfity College, or Hall, and one 


Edm. Frauncis, citizen and grocer of Lendon, concerning divers tene- 
ments and lands in and near Oxford. The College finding themſelves ex- 
tremely troubled with the matter, put up a Petition in French to the King 
and Parliament 7 Rich. II, in behalf of themſelves againſt the faid Ed- 
mund Frauncis ; wherein it is ſaid, that whereas the faid Francis had a 


* 


(96) Lel. in Tom. iv, p. 148. (98) Caius in lib. ii, Ax TI Acap. CanT, 
(97) Vide Twynum in Aror. lib. i, 5 145, edit. 1574, P. 212, et alibi, 
146. ſuit 
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ſait againſt the College in the Common Bench, that he might be called 
before the King's Council to ſhew his evidence, and that in the mean time 
all proceſs might ſurceaſe, in regard of the poverty of the College : And 
after they had ſhewn to the King and Parliament the ſtate of the buſineſs, 
and how that King Alvred was the Founder of their Houſe, they deſire 
favour to be ſhewn to the petitioners, and the more for this reaſon, that 
« thoſe noble Saints, and worthy men, St. John of Beverley, St. Bede, 
Richardus Armachanus, and many famous Doctors and Clerks, had been 
Scholars of that Hall, of which his petitioners werg'—which petition you 
may ſee more at large in the bundle of Parliamentary Petitions in the Tower 
of London, (98*) endorſed falſely by a Neoterick to have been petitions 
7 Edw. III; whereas he ſhould have written 7 Rich. II: when then (and 
not in 7 Edw. II) a Parliament was held, as Auguſtine Vincent and 
George Robſon, keepers or clerks of the faid records, did acknowledge, 
when they ſet their hands to a copy of the ſaid record (as agreeing with 
the original) when it was tranſcribed for, and to be ſent to, the Univerſity 
of Oxford. And very probable it is, that the Scholars of the ſaid Hall, 
would not have made ſuch a report of thoſe worthy men, unleſs happily 
they knew it to be true, either from ancient MSS, records or glaſs win- 
dows. But you'll fay they did belie themſelves purpoſely to advance their 
cauſe againſt Frauncis, and that the King-and Parliament would have the 
more pity on them for the ſakes and memories of thoſe perſons, whom 
they had in great veneration. However it is, I will not contend about it, 
but leave it to conſideration, and proceed to prove that Alhuinus, Alcui- 
nus or Albinus, pupil ſometime (as 'tis ſaid) to Bede, was a ſtudent in 
this Univerſity, and that he was the Founder of that of Paris. 

There is an Epiſtle in the Cottonian library (99) written by the Univerſity 
of Oxford to Pope John XXII, beginning thus Sanctiſſimo in Chriſto 
Patri et Dom. piiſſimo, Domino Johanni viceſimo ſecundo, &c.“ wherein 
among ſeveral things the Univerſity ſpeak thus . For we have underſtood 
that you have lately been pleaſed to have had a regard towards the Study of 
Parys, and to have promoted the Philoſophical Doctors, as well as Theo- 
logical, of the ſame place, to eccleſiaſtical preferments, &c. But we, 
moſt holy Father, that are faſhioned by divine inſtitution, are bold to ſay, 
that our Oxonian Study is more ancient than, and in beginning before, 


(98*) Et in. Taxes. Coll. Univerſ. ſcript. in dem, MS. in Bib. Cott. ſub efigie Fauſtinæ 
Rot. pergam. in charact. de temp. R. ii. A. 5. Extat etiam in Turri Scholarum Oxon. in 
(99) In initio libri de Exordio et Progreſſla pyx. V. nu. 10. Vide in Jo. Rouſe de REG us 
Eccleliz Dunelm, per Turgotum Priorem ejuſ= AnGLiz MS p. 87. | 
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that of Parys (although excellently famous) and as we believe, not infe- 


rior in dignity. For it is moſt manifeſt that Albinus, the Philoſopher and 
_ catholic Doctor, by birth an Engliſhman, Maſter to the moſt famous 


Prince, Charles the Great, King of France, and by the faid King ſent for 
from England, was the Founder of the Study of Parys, which not only 
the Engliſh, but alſo the French and Roman hiſtories do witneſs. There- 
fore we expect the like — which the Paryſians have received 
from your bounty, &c.' 

Thus the Univerſity of Oxford, an. 14322, tacitly agreeing with the 
Letter (100) of K. Edw. II, to the ſame Pope, that he had ſent ſome 
years before, to ſignify that the Univerſity of Oxford might have the ſame 
privileges as thoſe Univerſities in France have, in the reſumption and con- 
tinuance of Lectures, in which alſo by the by tis ſaid © that according to 
the teſtimonies of moſt ancient writings, the French Study (meaning 
Parys) did take its original from the Engliſh'—and this in all probability 


might be, if you conſider Boetius his words (101) of that place before the 


time of Alcuinus, viz. that it was then bare of learning, and that he uſed 
to ſee Arts beg, and none to reach out to Scholars the cups of Philoſophy. 
Seeing therefore it is ſo from conſiderable proof, that the ſaid Saints and 
catholic Doctors ſtudied and read at Oxford, confirms to me what I have 


often ſeen in books, viz. the words of the Benedictine Monks, which tell 
us that they the ſaid Monks were the chief Founders and promoters of 


learning in this Univerſity, as we alſo have it acknowledged in an Epiſtle 
(102) or two of the Univerſity, written to the Heads of the ſaid Bene- 
dictines, to contribute towards the building of the Divinity School : and 


who of that Order ſhould have been ſo generous ſpirited, were as tis pro- 
bable St. John of Beverley, Bede, Alcuinus, &c. with others alſo about 


K. Alfred's time, namely, Plegmund, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Aſſer, 
St. Grimbald, St. Neot, and others; the memories of all which for the 
moſt part, were not only celebrated among us, and certain orders by their 


appointment in relation to government, for ſeveral generations, obſerved, 


but alſo their Habits (ſuch as the Benedictines did, and do now wear) 
woren by us. Nay and farther, no Scholar was admitted in ancient times 


to the degree of Maſter, unleſs he was booted, (103) and apparelled © cum 


(100) Ror. Rom. 11 Ed, II, m. 10, in Tur. deſignat. per lit. F. Epiſt. 25, 249, &c. 

Lond. (103) Ut in quodam Tractatu de Prærogativis 
(101) In lib. de ScuoLariumM Discir INA et dignitatibus Ordinem Monaſticum concernen- 

edit. Lovan. cum CouuENT. Tho. Aquinat. tibus, MS. per incertum Authorem. compact. 


an. 1485, cap. 2. cum libro cui tit. eſt de Origine et proceſſu Mo- 
(10 z) In LI B. Er Is r. Univerſ. Oxon. MS. naſterii S. Albani &c. MS. in Bib. Cotton. ] 
pulla 
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pulla chimera,” in token that reverence was to be paid to the ſaid Bene- 
dictine Monks for our primary inſtitution. | 

In what condition the Schools of Oxford were, when the before men- 
tioned worthies ſtudied there, we cannot but imagine but to have been 
wavering and inconſtant, I mean ſometimes in proſperity and ſometimes in 
the contrary. Firſt, when St. German came into Britain to preach 
againſt the errors of Pelagius, the Scholars then who had orders, forms 
and cuſtoms for literature (as tis ſaid) lived in peace; but not long after 
when the Saxons made their depopulations far and near, the Muſes then 
without doubt were violated, and continuing ſo for ſeveral years, were at 
length, after the chiefeſt of the Saxons had received CHRIST, and were 
civilized, frequented again. But then Pelagianiſm and Arrianiſm raging 
in Britain, the Schools (as tis faid) were by the interdict of P. Gregory 
(104) filenced (fearing leaſt from them the ſaid ſects might increaſe} and 
were tranſlated, as Leland reports, (105) to Monaſteries, which had pre- 
ſerved literature before, when Britain was waſted by the Picts and Saxons ; 
and not long after or about that time a School was built at Rome by K. 
Ina, wherein the Engliſh might ſtudy, and have recourſe unto in the times 
of invaſion, diſtraction or infection. 

But the vigour of that interdict laſting not long (106) (though J. Rouſe 
(107) faith till K. Alfred's time) certain ancient fathers ſettled there again, 
and called diſciples to them, appointing wholſome orders to be obſerved, 
ancient cuſtoms to be revived, and diſtinctions to be had among them, 
ſuch I ſuppoſe as were afterwards ſtiled Degrees. All which continuing 
many years (through the times alſo of St. Frideſwyde of Oxford, who died 
about the year 739, in whoſe Life (108) I find mention made of the Clergy 
of Oxford) the Schools were at length by the Daniſh incurſions ſo much 
infrequented, that they were in a manner left void, and continued ſo till 
good K. Alfred did by his care, labour and charge revive them. The 
Monaſteries alſo with their libraries, writings, books, &c. were ſo ſpoiled 
alſo, (109) that they could Icarce do that neceſſary benefit to learning, as 
formerly they did. | 

Now whether in the time of the flouriſhing eſtate of Oxford, it was a 
general Study, that is, a place where general learning is profeſt by the ge- 
nerality of people, and diſtinctions obſerved by Scholars that profeſs it, not 


(104) Rouſe ut ſupra, p. 74. (107) In lib. De RroBBus ut ſupra. 
(105) Lel. in Tom. iv, p. 44: [ed. Hall, p. FI. 1 (108) In pervetuſto MS. in Bib. Coll. Jeſu 
1 Vide Twyn. in Aro. AnTiQ lib. i, Oxon. | 

9168. (109) Lel. ut ſupra, p. 83: [ed. Hall, p. 108.] 
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only appears from St. John of Beverley his being the firſt Maſter there, 
(Degrees being an argument for a general Study) but alſo elſewhere, (110) 
ſignifying that St. Kenelme, K. of Mercia and Martyr, who died about 
the year 821, petitioned the Pope that the Scholars of Winchcomb Abbey 
might be tranſlated to a general Study; and what general Study that ſhould 
be but Oxford, which is not far from the faid place, will appear from 
that which follows. (111) 

When one Richard Kedermyſter, a Monk of the ſaid Abbey (afterward 
Abbot thereof) travelled to Rome an. 1500, a certain perſon, whether 
Engliſh or Scotch he knew not, gave to him, after ſome diſcourſe had 
been made of St. Kenelme the Martyr, a certain book to read. Which 
he taking, and forthwith opening, found in the beginning thereof theſe 
words written—* Apud Sanctum Johannem Lateranenſem in pariete prope 
archam Domini, ibi in foramine reperies ſchedulam 8“. Kenelmi Martyris 
pro qua fiet petitio apud ſanctiſſimum patrem pro ſcholaſticis in generali 
{ſtudio inveniendis. 

Upon the reading of which words, the ſaid Kedermyſter went and ſpared 
neither coſt or labour to find it out, but miſſing it for that time, retired; 
and whether afterward he found it, it doth not certainly appear. Now 
that ſuch a petition there was in St. Kenelm's time, and that it was granted 
to Winchcomb Novices or Scholars to retire to Oxford as a general Study 
to receive literature and degrees there, I am apt and very ready to believe 
it, knowing very well from record (112) that the ſaid Abbey had a man- 
ſion houſe there for that purpoſe to abide and commune in; which, if I 
am not miſtaken, did belong to them much about the time that this pe- 
tition was put up; for after moſt of that Abbey was burnt in K. Stephen's 
time, and divers of their ancient grants, bulls, and muniments were loſt, 
was a manſion houſe in Oxenford confirmed to them by the Bull of P. 


Alexander III, an. Dom. 1175, which they had belonging to them ſeveral 
ages before. 


(110) In Rzc. vel HisTorta Cænobii (11x) Ibidem. Proven 
Wynchcomb in com. Glouc. fol. 7, 8, MS. (112) In ead. His r. ut ſupra fol. 13. b. 


| 
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'The RESTORATION of the Schools, or University of 
| Oxrord by King ALFRED. 
Me H more may be faid, to prove that there were Schools at Ox- 
ford before K. Alfred's time, but I ſhall now omit it, and ſpeak of 
the Reſtoration of them made by him, his policy in the contrivance, and 
his endeavours uſed to make them flouriſh. 
Divers Hiſtorians (112) therefore tell us, that before the beginning of 
the ſaid King's reign, ſuch a ſad cloud of i ignorance did overſpread ſome 
parts of this land, that a Grammarian, or Doctor in Grammar, was not 
to be found in the kingdom of the weſt Saxons to teach him; and that 
: alſo he was paſt twelve years of age before he knew a letter ; and which 
: he, when he was King, much reſenting, having then been inſtructed in 
5 letters by Plegmund, after ward Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Werefrith 
=_ Biſhop of Worceſter, and partly at Rome in the School built by K. Ina, 


uſed all means poſſible to promote learning in his kingdom, and to give 
ſuch encouragement to it that nothing might be wang towards its 
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increaſe. 
# The place Sich he deſigned, wherein the Muſes might dwell, was 
- Oxford (near to Wantyng or Wantage, where that good King was born) 
5 which, among ſundry demolitions of ſtately monuments by the Saxon and 


Daniſh incurſions (the laſt of which before or about the Reſtoration, was 
an. 876, at which time the Danes wintered there) (11 3) had her deplor- 
able part, as well in the baniſhment of her Muſes, as in her habitations, 
ſtructures and edifices, moſt part of them being laid waſte, levelled with 
the duſt, and nothing left to proclaim what her priſtine beauty had been ; 
fave only the venerable and ſacred ſtructure of St. Frideſwide. For the 
repairing. of the waſte and ſpoils therefore of the faid place, this our thrice 
worthy and noble King (whom I find tiled (114) © Anglorum decus, 
Regum gemma, virtutum exemplar, &c.') did through the good counſel 
of a religious man, n named Neote, beſtir himſelf. (115) 


(112) Cu Nov. Joreval. in Alfredo, p. 814. 


Flor. Wygorn. ſub an. 871. Ran; Hygden Ceſtr, 


lib. 11, cap. 1. Rouſe in ib. DE Rectavs 2791 
p. By, &. 


(113) Ex "RN incert auth by de ork 
mis Albionis Inſulæ inhabitatoribus ; in Bib. 


quondam Alleniana. 


(114) In lib. de TRITARTITO TaBERNA- 


curo per Fr. Adamum Ord. Præmonſtratens. 
edit. Paris, 1518. 


VoI. I. 


(115) Vir A 8. Neoti, MS. Lel. in Tom. iii, 


p. 11, Et Tom iv, p. 108: [ed. Hall, p.143.} 
ANTI GLASTON. per Gul. Malmſbury, ' Vide 
Twyn. Apor. lib. ii, $ 179: etiam ejuſdem 


loci per Joh. Monac. Glaſton. MS. in Bib. Bod. 
p. 250, et 251: [ed. per T. Hearnium, Oxon. 
1726, 2 vol. 8 p. Pref, Lx, et 111.] Vet. MS. 


quendam penes D. Bridges Epiſc. Oxon; extract. 


ut conjicio ex CH RON, Rog. Albani. 


F Firſt, 
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Firſt, as 'tis generally reported, he founded or inſtituted public Schools 
for various Arts and Sciences, and erected certain places within the walls 
of the ſaid city of Oxford to entertain thoſe that ſhould profeſs and learn 
them. Which things being done, he ſo much exhorted his Nobles to 
undertake the knowledge of letters, that they, if young, came; if not, 
they ſent their ſons to be educated ; if they had none, their ſervants, if 
any way docible. Learning did then become fo much in faſhion (after it 
had been overclouded with ſeveral eclipſes) that old men did lament 
throughout the whole kingdom that they were deſtitute, and not in a ca- 
pacity, of it, and did openly proclaim thoſe men happy, whom that age 
had promoted to knowledge. 

Whence it was that in a ſhort time after, a numberleſs multitude, as 
well of Nobles as of the inferior ſort, did come from all parts of the king- 
dom to obtain knowledge, and that in a ſhort time, that place which had 
a few ſcholars therein before this Reſtoration, was now a full and well re- 
pleniſhed Academy, every one ſtriving greedily to receive learning, or in- 

ſtru& others therein. 

John Rouſe the Warwick Antiquary, (one rather induſtrious than ju- 
dicious) tells us (116) that K. Alfred erected three Halls for thoſe that 
read and learned, viz. one for Grammarians, another for Artiſts, and a 
third for Theologiſts. 

In the firſt (hich he faith was in the High- ſtreet towards the Eaſt 
Gate of the city) were 26 Grammarians by bim ſettled and endowed with 
all neceſſaries; which, becauſe appointed for an inferior ſcience decreed it 
to be called Paxva AULA UNIVERSITATIS;' and ſo in the ſaid Rouſe 
his days, it was commonly known by that name. 

In the ſecond, which he erected towards the north wall of the city (in 
the ſtreet afterwards called School-ſtreet) he ſettled 26 Logicians or Phi- 
loſophers, which he commanded to be called AuLA Minor UNIVER- 
SITATIS.' 

In the third and laſt, contiguous to the firſt on the weſt ſide (which 
was called AuLa MAGNA UNiveERSITATIS) he ordained that 26 Theo- 
logiſts ſhould ſtudy therein, and apply themſelves to the reading of the 
| Holy Writ, for whom alſo he appointed ſufficient allowance. Several 
other Halls beſide thoſe three, were in a ſhort time after (as he faith) 


imereaſed for ſeveral faculties, not by the King's charge, but by the 


(226) In kb. dz Rec12vs ut aged, p. 86. Vide Twynum i in Arol.. ib. ii, $172. 
inhabitants 
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inhabitants of Oxford, neighbouring dwellers, and at length by others of 


remoter provinces or countries. 

Thus Jo. Rouſe. But as to the particular places, which he poſitively 
affirms were erected and appointed by the King for the reception of the 
faid Arts, I cannot agree with him, becauſe not conſonant to the multi- 
plicity of records that I have peruſed. Tis confeſt that the generality 
have-time out of mind taken Aula Magna Univerſitatis (now Univerſity 
College) to have been erected or reſtored by K. Alfred; but why, I can- 
not yet be ſatisfied. The ancienteſt author for this is the Society itſelf in 
their Petition to the King and Parliament, 7 Ric. II, as before tis told 
you ; and yet whether that be authentic or no, or whether ſuch a Petition 
was eyer put up {but cunningly upon ſome account conveyed into the 
Tower of London) it may be doubted. 

But as to this Aula Magna, that it was not erected by K. Alfred, or 
that there was an ancient place of learning on its lite, Tha theſe reaſons: 
1. That none of the Society, or Clerks, as ſucceſſors to K. Alfred's Scho- 
lars, lived there before the time of Edw. III. 2. That before that time 
all the preſent ſite of the ſaid Hall or College was part of the town, and 
had upon it more than ten Tenements belonging to Burghers or Burgeſſes 
of Oxford; of which ten, half (as I conceive) looked towards the High- 
ſtreet (where now the College front ſtands) and as many towards Kybald- 
ſtreet, where the College walks are. 3. That the firſt of theſe tenements 
that were purchaſed with the money of Mr. William of Durham, in order 
to make a fabric to receive his Exhibitioners or Scholars, was not till 
4 Edw. III, Dom. 1330, as alſo in the ſixth year of that King's reign ; 
and therefore if here had been any fabric made, and ground taken in by 
K. Alfred, for a College for 26 Theologiſts, 'twould have remained for 
the uſe of ſcholars ſtill, or at leaſt ſome memory thereof would have been 
made in the Univerſity Regiſters, or College Evidences, or Domeſday 
book, and no need had there been to have purchaſed that, which before 
was their own. Beſides, 'tis not likely that that great monarch would 
have confined thoſe Theologiſts to one tenement, or have built his fabric 
on ſo ſmall a place as the ſite of this College now is, ſeeing (as we may 


' preſume) that he might have made choice of what land he pleaſed, and 
gave them as much as the ſite of any Abbey or religious place erected in 


Oxford ſince the C Conqueſt, which is far more than the ſite of this 
C ollege. 


F 2 | | Again, 
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Again, whereas Rouſe faith that K. Alfred decreed it ſhould be called 
Aula Magna Univerſitatis is falſe, for it was ſo called from the Univerſity, 
or Chancellor and Scholars thereof, who purchaſed it, as is before ſaid, 
with the monies of Mr. William, Archdeacon of Durham, for the Scholars 
that he in his will ordained to be ſuſtained in the Univerſity of Oxford, 
and for that alſo the Univerſity were patrons and viſitors of it, as they are 
at this preſent. Which College however is by the ſaid Univerſity in cer- 
tain of their (117) Epiſtles, written to great and noble perſonages, an. 1441, 
and 1443» ſtiled by them (but falſely) their © Senior F ilia, and * Colle- 
gium antiquius Univerſitatis.” \ | 

As for the other two Halls, which by the faid Rouſe are degree U to 
have had their names impoſed on them by K. Alfred, is alſo without doubt 
falſe, for they being other tenements eee by the Univerſity with the 
aforeſaid money, were, becauſe leſſer than the former, diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of Minor and Parva, and therefore whether the ſaid King erected 
any of thoſe Halls, or appointed his Scholars to live in them is as yet 
doubtful. 

That he either reſtored or founded the Schools at t Oxford, are not want- 
ing many authors that report it, (1 18) but they being not ancient, (I mean 
before the Conqueſt) unleſs Aſſer in his Exemplar before mentioned; hath 
put me much in doubt, whether he did any thing at all at Oxford towards 
the advancement of learning; ; but then again conſidering with myſelf, that 
Ingulphus, Abbot of Crowland, doth ſay in his His rox that he had 
been educated in © Studio Oxonienſi, which was before the Roman Con- 
queſt, makes me believe that the ſaid King did either begin or reſtore the 
Univerſity, or that it did take its riſe from K. Edgar's congregating 
Monks, at Oxon an. 968, (though ſome ſay (119) it was at Exon, as I 
ſhall hereafter tell you) or (which | is moſt likely) from the Secular Canons 
of St. Frideſwide's Priory. But howſoever it was (though there be not 
wanting ſome that apply K. Alfred's reparation of the Engliſh School at 
Rome to that at Oxford, which. hath bred a great deal of confuſion) I 
ſhall not contend about it. Tis my part, to act that of an impartial Hiſ- 
torian, to relate matters as I find them, and not to magnify, leſſen or any 
ways wreſt, them for my purport.” And I with that if all had done ſo, 
we ſhould not have bad ſo many fables, corttradiftions aud r fancies 


is 112164170 1 


(117) In F. ut ſupra fol. 64, Epiſt. 160, 162, rox. Vide Twys. Aro. ii. p. 186: . 
&c. Et fol. 58, b. Ep. 150. (119) AnnaAaLEs WincytELcumBz MS. in 
(4118) Yet ſee Malmeſbury in Au 10. Glas- Bid. Cotton. 


as 
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as we have in many Hiſtories and Books of Antiquities ; whereby the 
Reader is amuſed, led through the paths of obſcurity, and never in a power 
to arrive to that knowledge which he aims at. But I proceed. 

Concerning the time when this work was by K. Alfred performed, di- 
vers authors and ſcripts differ. In one place (120) I have ſeen it ſet down 
to have been an. Dom. 800, which is 49 years before K. Alfred's birth. 
The AnnaLs of Hyde Abbey (121) by Wincheſter tell us it was 886. 
Another, (122) not ancient, 895 ; but both too late, being after the death 
of St. Neote and Joh. Erigena, two of the Profeſſors appointed by K. 
Alfred at the Reſtoration, Joh. Rouſe (123) and Bale (124) would have 
it to be an. 873 and 874; another (125) 872, the King being then 23 
years of age. But all things conſidered, I think it could hardly be fo ſoon, 
but rather after, according to the authority of Leland, who faith (126) that 
it was done an. 879, at which time a treaty was made between K. Alfred 
and Gothrune the Dane, and liberty then given to take breath, and to di- 
vert their minds from war to ſomething elſe, as K. Alfred did to the 
Muſes. 

About the ſame time the King, (127) through the counſel of Zthelred 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Plegmund his ſucceſſor in that ſee, Werefrid 
Biſhop of Worceſter, Neotus & Werenulphus Legeceſtrenſis, his maſters 
or inſtructors pertaining to all things of religion and learning, ſent for di- 
vers eminent men to teach and inſtruct his ſcholars, he having not as yet 
a ſufficient number to teach thoſe that were there already, and others that 
daily came, and wanted inſtructors. Neote was yet the chief man, and 
read only Divinity to them, but he continued that employment not long, 
for being poſſeſt with an ardent deſire to lead a ſolitary life, retired into 
Cornwall, and there ſpent the remainder of his days in peace. He was, 
as ſome report, (128) the ſon of Adulphus or Ethelwolphus, King of the 
weſt Saxons, and half brother to K. Alfred, and in his minority bred up 

in Gloſtonbury Abbey under St. Dunſtan. 
But the King's deſire of arts and learning being very zcalous, reſted not 
at home as to the men of his own country only, but extended itſelf by 


(120) Liz. STaTuTORUM Coll, Univerf, (125) Vet. Ms. quond. penes epiſc. Oxon, 


24. ut ſupra. 
(121) MS, (126) In Tom. Iv, fol. 112, &c. Led. Hall, 
(122) Cn RON. incerti Authoris, quod fic i in- Pp. 149-] 
cipit ** quatuor partes habet, &c.“ MS. (127) Rouſe ut faprn. 
(123) In lib. de RE GIR. ut ſupra. + (128) Lel. in Tom. iii, p: 11. Tom. iv, p. 


(124) In Cent. i, nu. vel cap. 23. et alibi. 108, &c. [ed. Hall, p. 143. ] Et alii. 
/ medſſages 
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meſſages and embaſſies beyond the ſeas. ' Firſt he ſent (129) for one 
Grymbald out of France, that by his great learning and method in 
reading, his ſcholars of Oxford might be to the beſt advantage taught. He 
was born (130) in Flanders in urbe Morinorum (131) (as 'tis faid) and at 
maturity of years took upon him the habit of a Monk under Bertin, by 
whoſe example, he exceedingly profiting in religion and manners, became 
the ornament of his Order. So much reputed he was for his learning and 
exemplary life, that when K. Alfred journied to Rome, he gave him a 
viſit, and being kindly received by him, the curteſy, with the holineſs 
of the perſon made ſuch an impreſſion upon him, that after he had reſtored 
the Univerſity of Oxford, ſent to the Monaſtery of St. Bertin for him, fo 
that forthwith coming by the inſtigation and counſel of the Archb. of 
Reines, was in Oxford received with great reſpect. 

The year when he arrived is uncertain : ſome ſay an. 884, when Neote 
retired, and the Univerſity was confirmed by the Pope. Others, parti- 
cularly the author of his life, not till an. 885. But however it was, 
certain it is, that he read Divinity at Oxford, and became famous among 
many for his piety and learning, and for his gravity and prudence, Go- 
vernor or Chancellor of the Univerſity. So that as before Alcuinus or 
Albinus, an Engliſhman, and ſometime an Oxford ſcholar, had the honour 
by the permiſſion of Charles the Great, to be one of the firſt Promoters 
and Founders of literature at Paris, fo now Grymbald, a Frenchman, and 
a Doctor of Paris, hath the honour by the favour of Great K. Alfred to 
be one of his firſt Readers of his reſtored Univerſity of Oxford, verifying 
thereby that which a certain note (which I have ſeen) delivereth of the 
motion of literature, viz. that it moved from Britain to France (parti- 
cularly in the time of the Druids) and from thence again to Britain, when 
it was overſpread almoſt with barbariſm. 

Several alſo he ſent for afterwards (as 'tis faid) from other countries, 
but what their names were I am not yet certain. Three came from Ire- 
land (132) an. 891 m a little boat made of two hides and an half of 
leather, but without guide or fail, yet had they proviſion with them ſuf- 
ficient for ſeven days. At length they ſet foot on Engliſh ground in Corn- 
wall, and were known by the names of Dubſlaw, Maecbeth and Maeline. 


: Dy Aſſer Menev. edit. Francof. 1603, p. cardy or the maritime part of France next to 
England. Camden's Bz1Tan. in Cant. 
1 Vir A Grymbaldi MS. Et in Tom. i, (132) Ut in quadam His r. Saxonica MS. in 
Lelandi p. 21. Bib. Cotton. Et Flor. Wigorn. ſub. an. 892. 
(131) The Morini dwelt on the coaſt of Pi- 
With 
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With them alſo was another named Suifneth, very ſkilful and learned con- 
cerning the point of the Aſcenſion of our Saviour, but he died in the 
way. Theſe three (as ſome think, but for my part I ſcarce believe it) 
the King ſent to Oxford to ſhew their gifts to the ſcholars, and to teach 
them their ſecrets ; yet others ſay, that they then came to live ſolitary 
lives. However it is, certain I am, if hiſtories ſay right, that before they 
or Grymbald came, we had other Profeſſors that read and taught, (133) 
namely, in Divinity, St. Neote, as before: In Grammar and Rhetoric, 
Joh. Afﬀer, a Monk, one every way learned, and about the ſame time 
preferred by the King (134) to the Biſhopric of Shirebourne. He was 
by him alſo ſent (135) as an Orator into France, for Grymbald to come 
into England, * ut literaturz ſtudium ibid. fopitum (as Malmſbury hath) 
(136) et pene emortuum, ſua ſuſcitaret induſtria. 
In Logic, Muſic and Arithmetic, John a Monk of St. David's, ſir- 
named by ſome Erigena, and by Alexander Eſſebienſis in his ErITOMR 
of Britiſh hiſtory, (137) Scotus, ſo much contended for by authors, whe- 
ther he was by birth of Ireland, Scotland, or Wales. He (as I find) 
(138) by the name of Joh. Scotus, taught ſometime in the Schools of 
Paris, and Pavia, and was with Grymbald and others deſired (139) by 
K. Alfred to read at Oxford. In another place (140) it appears that the 
ſaid King employed one. Johannes Preſbiter with others, as an Orator to 
Grymbald to invite him into England. Which John, Leland thinks (141) 
to be the fame with John Scotus ; and if true, then without doubt he was 
at Oxford ſeveral years before, and read there as Neote and Aſſer did; 
whereas certain authors ſeem to repugn it. But however it was, the ſaid 
John, whether Scotus, or Erigena, or Patricius {for by all thoſe names 
he is written by authors) was one of great learning in his time, and much 
reſpected by Kings for his parts. Roger Bacon, a great Critic in authors, 
gives him, (142) by the name of Patricius, the character of * a moſt {kil- 
ful and faithful interpreter of the Tongues,” and to whoſe memory we are 
indebted for ſome true copies of certain works of Ariſtotle. 


(133) Joreval in Alfredo. Au NAL ES Mona- (138) In Caron. incerti Authoris — 
ſterii Hidenſts. Rouſe de Rx CIBUs ut ſupra. (139) See Aſſer. Menev. printed at Francf. 
Twyn. lib. ii, $ 172, 174. 1603, p. 14. where he is called Joh. Preſbyter. 

(134) Vita Grimbaldi, MS. Vid. in Tom. i, (140) In VI r. Grymbaldi ut ſup. Flor. Wigorn. 
CoLLecr. Lelandi, p. 21. ſub an. 872. 

(135) Ib. in eiſd. locis. (141) In Tom. iv, p. 118. Led. Hall, p. 156.] 

(136) In lib. ii, de Grsris ANGLORUM, (142) In Grossrs Rogeri Bacon ſuper lib. 
cap. 4. Alriſtotelis de Secretis Secretorum MS. in * 

(137) MS. in Bib. Coll, 8. Bened. apud chivis Coll. C. Ch. Oxon. fol. 4. [ 1616: D 
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He tells us alſo (143) that he left no place or temple, in which the 
Philoſophers were wont to compoſe and repoſe their ſecret works, which 
| he had not thoroughly ſearched, when he was in Greece, and other Eaſtern 
parts of the world. There was not alſo any learned man, whom he be- 
lieved to have ſome knowledge in philoſophical writings, but he ſought 
him out. At length (144) coming to the Oracle of the Sun, which 
Aeſculapides built, found therein a ſolitary man moſt learned in philoſophy, 
and in wit excellent, to whom. applying himſelf as much as he could, did 
in the reſult ſupplicate him that he would communicate to him the ſecret 
writings of that Oracle, &c. With ſome confideration he promiſed to do 
it, and being as good as his word, Patricius found among them the work 
which he defred, and for which he had purpoſely journied to that place, 
namely Ariſtotie's book called Secretum Secretorum, which being ob- 
tained, he retired with great joy, and gave many thanks to Gow! for it. 
Afterward at the defire of the King, ' he firſt tranſlated it from. Greek into 
the Chaldaic tongue, and from thence into Arabic, and at length, as Le- 
land and Baleus tell us, (who entitle it the Morals of Ariſtotle) into Latin, 
They alſo ſay, that it was divided into nine books, whereas it was only into 
four, or four parts, as in the copies, which yet remain, do appear; for 
as Friar Bacon doth well obſetve, there were many anner e of 
that work, which poſſibly may make the miſtake. 

In that book it doth appear, (14 5) that Ariſtotle counſelled N 
the Emperor, ſon of K. Philip, that he ſhould provide academies and 
ſtudies in the cities, of his kingdom, and command his ſubjects that they 
teach their ſons the knowledge. of letters, and make them ſtudy in liberal 
and noble ſciences, &. Which counſel K. Alfred took (as Ealred of 
Rhievall reports) (146) and followed it in his kingdom. But I know that 
there be ſeveral that ſay, that Ariſtotle was not the author of that book; 
for in an exemplar (147) that I have ſeen. (perhaps one of thoſe falſe or 
imperfect ones, mentioned before by Roger Bacon) tis ſaid that people 
feign that it was written by Ariſtotle or at the command of Alexander, and 
that it was found at Antioch, written in Arabic. But howſoever it was, 
one of the three exemplars before it, Was written by John the ſon of 
Patrick to a certain Kin g. wherein tis fad that that John was the 


(143) Ibid. Ee (146) In Hist. ſua in Bib. Cotton ſub effgic 
. 408 Ibid. Without doubt our famous Friar Juli A. 11: Et Cleopatræ B. 3. 


is here miſtaken, for Oracles were long before (147) MS. inter Cod. Digbeianas in Bib, 


the time of Erigena ceaſed. Bod. nu 28 yel 171; Vide etiam MS, inter Cod. 
(145) Vide Iwynum lib. ii, 5 205, 206. Med. in ead. Bib. nu. 75. 


Interpreter 
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Interpreter of the book from Greek into Chaldaic, and from thence into 
Arabic, and at length into the Latin tongue. To paſs by ſeveral other mat- 
ters therein, and in others (perhaps in all copies) which maketh it not to be 
Ariſtotle's (becauſe that in one paſſage is mention made of the Infidels, as 
jf it had been written by a Chriſtian)” though the generality of authors 
deny it, and particularly Mr. Bonus Lombardus of Ferrara, (148) I ſhall 
proceed. 

In Geometry and Aſtronomy, K. Alfred appointed to be Reader John 
a Monk, Colleague of Grymbald, and one -of acute wit and every way 
learned, who, as tis ſaid, read not till the coming of Grymbald to Ox- 
ford. Leland tiles him (149) Johannes Monachus ex Saxonia tranſma- 
rina oriundus,” which is, as I conceive, the trueſt name, for other authors 
writing him Johannes Monachus S. Meneviæ, cauſeth ſome to take him 
to be the ſame with Joh. Erigena, who was born at St. David's, and was 
a Monk there, as Baleus and Pitſeus tell us; for Leland remembers him 
not at all as an Engliſh writer, in his book De ScRiPTORIBZUS BRI“E 
TANNIZ. | 

Beſides theſe learned perſons, K. Alfred had not a few alſo at home, 
who tranſlated many books, written in Latin concerning Divinity, into 
the Saxon tongue, to the end that the Nobles of England, who were igno- 
rant of that language, ſhould read and underſtand them ; ſome copies of 
which are yet extant in England. That which was moſt rare, he himſelf, 
to add luſtre to his mother tongue, wrote a book which Malmſbury (who 
follows the authority of Aſſer) calls (150) EN cHIRIDITON, the fame per- 
haps with that entitled « Manvars MEDITATIONU,' called by him 
(151) and others © the Handbook.” He wrote alſo a book, entitled De - 
CRETA JUDICIORUM in the Saxon language, which the injury of time 
hath not permitted us to enjoy. He wrote alſo a book of the Laws (whe- 
ther the ſame with that before I do not as yet know) which was ſometime 
at Chriſt Church —Twynhambourne, publiſhed by the worthy antiquary 
and lawyer Mr. Will. Lambard. He tranſlated alſo into the Saxon tongue 
the ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY of Bede, (152*) with divers others, as 
may be ſeen in Baleus—< religionis per hunc diſciplina' (as one hath (152) 
of K. Alfred) / in mentibus fidelium diſſeminata convaluit, et tanquam 


(148) In Introductione ad divina Chemiæ (150) Ib. in eod. lib. et cap. 
Artem: edit. Baſil. 1562, cap. 8. (151) Idem Malmſb. Et Pitſ. Et. 10, nu. 134. 
(149) In Tom, iv, p. 113. [ed. Hall, p. 149. ]  (152*) Ecroca [per James] p. 68, nu. 241. 
ex Gul. Malmſbury de Gs TIis Regum Angliz,- (152) Oſbert Clarenſis in VI rA Edburgæ MS. 
lib. ii, cap. 4. | [Lel. Tom. 1, p. 337-] 


Vor. I. G novi 
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novi ſolis claritas doctrina veritatis infuſa reluxit, cujus in Scripturis tanta 
legitur extitiſſe ſcientia, ut in philoſophiæ ſtudiis ad unguem uſque perfecte 
diſertus Orator exiſteret et facundus interpres totum fere teſtamentum in 
idioma linguæ paternæ transferret'— 

Though he was the youngeſt ſon of his father, yet he was the eldeſt in 
virtue, whence 'twas that he had the greateſt love tor him, ſo great, that 
perceiving in him a preheminence, and ſomething extraordinary, ſent him 
when young, accompanied with ſeveral Knights loaden with gifts to 
Rome, (153) that he might be commended to the prayers of the holy 
Apoſtles and bleſſings of the Pope. He that then fate was Leo IV, who 
diligently beholding his countenance and geſture, and perceiving in him 
the preſence of divine majeſty and ſparks of virtue, annointed him King, 
being the firſt of England that was ſo done, as theſe old verſes following 
intimate: (154) 

Rex Alfredus erat primus Rex Angligenarum 
Unctus qui fuerat, docet ut liber Hiſtoriarum.” 


| Which office of King, he afterwards enjoying, ſent to Rome 'many pre- 
x ſents, and large gifts to the churches of the Apoſtles, and Pope, ſo many 
N and ſo often, that the Pope could do no otherwiſe than what he did, that 
is to ſay, to excuſe that tribute which the Saxon or Engliſh School at 
Rome paid, as I ſhall anon tell you. 

But this by the by. In the next place the King took care, and diſcreetly 
ſtudied that the Schools and pooreſt of the Scholars of Oxford ſhould be 
maintained with certain allowances ; for which end he allotted (155) a 
portion of that diviſion which he appointed for Gop's ſervice to be given 
them. So charitable he was, and always ready to diſtribute good things 
to the deſerving, that he divided, what he religiouſly devoted, one part of 
two of the income of his annual revenue, into a quadruple ſubdiviſion ; 
the firſt of which was for the poor, the ſecond for the religious places 
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i which he had founded, the third, for the repairing of churches, or, as 
| ſome have, for the Engliſhmen beyond the ſeas ; and the fourth, for the 
1 Schools which he had repleniſhed with Clerks and Doctors, both from 


countries near and remote, according to the ſufficiency of each ; which 


(153) Ex Tripartito Tabernaculo ut ſupra. Et (155) Lelandus ex 8 exemplari Aſſerii 
4 Ethelred vel Ailred Ricvallenſis in Genealog. Menevenſis in Tom. iv, p. 113, 114, Kc. CH RON. 
f Regum in Alfredo. quod falſo aſcribiturBedz MS. in Bib. Bod. If. 251] 
. | (154) In quodam Crxron. ab origine Gi- Cyron. Jorevall in Alfredo. CHRON. Rogeri 


2 in Intula Albion uſque ad temp. Ric. II, Wendover in Alfredo. 


laſt 
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laſt revenue did continue all his time, and appointed that afterwards ix 

ſhould be paid out of the King's coffers by his heirs and ſucceſſors for ever. 

Some are pleaſed to fay it continued (though ſometimes interrupted) 'till 

the days of William the Conqueror, who u pon ſome diſpleaſure conceived 
againſt the Scholars, denied it. 

Privileges alſo tis ſaid that he gave them, together with divers Orders 
and Rules whereby they ſhould be governed. And to make the work 
more abſolute, he obtained the grant (155) of others for the ſaid Scholars 
from Pope Martin the ſecond, an. 883, or thereabouts, as alſo a confir- 
mation of the Univerſity itſelf, defired before by the Epiſtle of St. Neote 
written (156) to the Pope. 

And in pe yere eght hundred foure ſcore and tweyne 
The Pope Martyne graunte to kyng Aluerede 

To founde and make a ſtudye ban ageyne 

And an Univerſite for clerks in to rede 

The whiche he made at Oxonford in dede 

To that entent þat clerkes by ſapience 

Agayne heritiks ſhulde make refiſtence.' 


Thus Joh. Hardyng a poet living in the reign of Hen. VI, in a CyRo- 
NICLE written in old Engliſh rimes (157) from the firſt beginning of 
England to the reign of K. Edw. IV, (158) who 

Serched out of Chronicles, both late an olde 
All that ever by the ſame hath bee tolde. 


Further alſo whatſoever the Pope did, the King afterwards confirmed 
with many honourable enfranchiſements and immunities, uſing his endea- 
vours therein, as he about the ſame time did in obtaining (159) a relaxa- 
tion from all tribute to be paid to the Apoſtolical ſeat, by, or from, the 
Engliſh School at Rome. For to that effect Will. Malmſbury in theſe 
words does tell you (160) K. Alvred the ſervant of God did oftentimes 
retire to Neot, and did ſometimes uſe his counſels ; for by the advice of 
the ſaid Neot the Abbat, he did firſt of all inſtitute public Schools of 


(155) Malmfbury in lib. de AnT1qQ. Monaſ. (157) [Ms. in Bib. Bodl. ut ſupra: et per 
Glaſton. Ranulp. Hygden, lib: ii. Vet MS. quon- Grafen) edit. Lond. 1543, Cap. 110, 


dam penes epiſc. Ox. ut ſup. Anon. de oRIGIX. (158) In Epiſt. dedicat. ante eandem Cn row. 
et REBUS GEST1s Britonum, MS. in Bib. Coll. (159) Aſſer Menev. edit. Franc. 1603, p. 12, 
Magd. Ve. Joreval, ut ſupra. Joh. Rouſe ut HisTor. Saxonico Lat. MS. in Bib. Cotton. 
ſupra, p. 84. ANN ALESs de Winchelcumba MS. in eadcm Bib. 

(156) Leland in ViTa Neoti, in Tom: iv. Ba- (160) In lib. de Ax rIi& Cznob. Glaſton. MS. 


læus Cent. i, nu. 23. 
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warious arts at Oxford, and ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome, beſeeching P. Martin 
the ſecond, that he would grant the ſame libertie to the Schools of the 
Engliſh men that they enjoy at Rome ; and what he deſired of that moſt 
holy Father, he obtained without any delay, and procured them to be pfi- 
vileged in many articles &c,” It muſt be here noted, that what privileges 
the Engliſh did enjoy at Rome, were only relating to the Engliſh School 
there, at firſt built by Ina, King of the weſt Saxons, about the year of 
CHRIST 716, to no other end, but that the Engliſh youth might retire 
thereunto to be trained up in the true faith, leaſt they ſhould be corrupted 
with thoſe hereſies that abounded in their own country. Afterward, much 
about the year 727, the ſaid Ina built and added thereunto a Church after- 
ward dedicated to the bleſſed Virgin Mary, in which he intended to be 
buried, but he dying before it was quite finiſhed received ſepulchre in that 
cf St. Peter there. Afterward, about the year 794, K. Offa, when he 
went in pilgrimage to Rome, did endow the ſaid School and Church with 
large poſſeſſions. And in the year 817, which was about the firſt of P. 
Paſchal, they through the devil's malice and the negligence of ſome of the 
Engliſh nation, (161) were with the gallery that led from them to St. 
Peter's church utterly conſumed with fire. And in the year 847, they are ſaid 
to be burnt again, but reſtored by Ethelwolf King of the weſt Saxons with 
the help of Leo IV, about the year 852. Afterward by reaſon of the great 
conflux of ſtrangers thither to ſeek comfort and ſuſtenance, the ſaid School 
was turned into an Hoſpital, commonly called San Spirito, and is ſituated in 
the ſtreet called Saxia, fo denominated from the Engliſh Saxons, which lived 
there. Which ſtreet is in the borough of St. Leo in the ſuburbs of Rome, 


and the Hoſpital ſtill continuing (not for the Engliſh uſe) is thought to 


be one of the greateſt in the world. 

As K. Alfred (162) was every way royal and magnificent in this worthy 
act of Reſtoration of the Univerſity of Oxford, ſo he was always ſollicitous 
in the preſervation thereof in peace and concord, as by that which is be- 
fore repeated doth appear, viz. when the old Scholars fell out with Grym- 
bald, the King in his own perſon did with incredible humility hear both 
parties, and at length with good admonitions reconciled them, &c. The 
ſtory as I have told you before is taken from Aſſer Menevenſis publiſhed 
out of Camden's library 1602, the authority of which, many there have 
been, and are now, that do not doubt. As for the copy of the ſaid author 


(161) Anaſtaſius Bibliothecar. de ViTis Pon- Par. 1649, p. 149.] 
tikcum edit. Mogunt. 1602, p. 262: [et edit. (162) Vid, Twynum, lib. ui, $ 179. 


publiſhed 
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publiſhed by Mathew, Archb. of Canterbury, an. 1574, it hath nothing 
of the ſaid ſtory of Alfred's Foundation and Reſtoration of the Univerſity - 
of Oxford, becauſe the copy which he publiſhed was very imperfect, as 
hath been by ſeveral obſerved ; yet not ſo much but that at the end of the 
faid copy, was (as in other copies) deſcribed at large the Founding of the 
Univerſity of Oxford, contained in a Paralipomenon written by an old 
author, and added thereunto, as Camden (16 3) and Baleus (164) tell us. 
Methinks if the Archb. had had any love to the truth in relation to the 
Antiquity of Oxford, then (when he publiſhed the faid copy) in debate, 
he would not without doubt have omitted the faid deſcription ; but per- 
haps he knowing the book to be faulty, as ſome ſay he did, as alſo that 
the relation of the founding of Oxford was at the end and not in the body 
of the book, would not for that reaſon publiſh it. 

The truth is, though the book, which I take to be the ſame with that 
in Cotton's library, beareth good antiquity in ſhew, yet it is very imper- 
fect, and the Archb. or elſe his aſſiſtant Mr. Joh. Jofleline, hath noted 
therein very many miſtakes with his pencil. It was written by two ſcribes 
at the leaſt, and the latter part, where the point in controverſy lieth, is 
by much in my opinion (as it was alſo of Mr. Tho. James who ſaw and 
peruſed it in the Lord Lumley's library, an. 1600, when he compoſed his 
EcLoGa, &c.) the lateſt. If it had been perfect, it would without doubt 
have mentioned ſomething in the body thereof of Oxford, which moſt 
copies of Aſſer do, and particularly that which Leland (165) follows in the 
life of K. Alfred in his book De ScRiPToRIBUs Britanniæ, which copy I 
ſuppoſe to be fuller than that publiſhed from Camden's library; for where- 
as that which Leland peruſed, hath moſt, if not all, relating to Oxford ; 
Camden's hath only the controverſy which fell out between Grymbald 
and the old Scholars, an. 886. But this I ſpeak only by the way. 

As for Grymbald, who was about theſe times (166) Confeſſor to K. 
Alfred, he retired (as tis ſaid) to Hyde Abbey by Wincheſter, where he 
ſpent the remainder of his days, died (167) in peace 8 Id. July, an. go3, 
and was afterward by the Pope canonized, and the day of his deceaſe or 
depoſition kept ſolemnly there and elſewhere. John Erigena or Scotus 
retired to the Abbey of Malmſbury, but upon what account, I know not, 


(163) Vide Afr, Menev. edit. Franc. an. (166) Leland in Tom. 1, p. 235. 
1603, p. 22, (167) Vita Grimaldi MS. Et Lel. in Tom. 
(164) Bal. Cent. 2. nu. 25. fo Þo. $Þo 


(165) In Tom. iv, p. 113, &c, ut ſupra.. 
(notwithſtanding 
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(notwithſtanding one (168) will have it becauſe of the aforefaid contro- 
verſy, being two years after his death) and there exerciſing pedagogical 
ſeverity over the Novices, was by a general confpiracy- among them ſtab- 
bed to death with penknives ; in honour of whom there was afterwards an 
image ſet up in the church of that place. But of this matter hear what 
Leland faith (169) — Ther was a litle chirch joining to the ſouth ſide 
of. the tranſeptum of thabbey chirch of Malmeſbyri where ſum ſay 
Johannes Scottus the great Clerk was ſlayne about the time of K. Alfred, 

King of weſt Saxons, of his own diſciples thruſting and ſtikking him 
with their table pointelles. There was an image ſet up in thabbey 
chirch in honour of John Scotte — This is John Scotte that tranſlatid 
Dionyſus out of Greke into Latine. Aſſer was preferred to the biſhopric 
of Shirebourne (ſome ſay of St. David's, making thereby the uncle and 
nephew the ſame) where he died not an. 883 as one (170) pleaſeth, but 
rather after, (171) foraſmuch as I find him witneſs to a Charter (172) 
dated an. 903: whereby the village of Hordwell was given to Abendon 
Abbey, K. Edward ſen. conſenting alſo to the gift. Laſtly, as for John 
the Monk, ſuppoſed as I have ſaid before, to have been the ſame with 
John Erigena, tarried divers years there, and at length was made (173) 
by K. Alfred Abbat of Ethelingey or Athelney, i. e. the King's ifland; 
With which agrees alſo an Anonymous, (174) who calls him Johannes 
Preſbyter without any other addition. 

Thus far in brief concerning the work of pious K. Alfred done at Ox- 
ford, the whole ſtory of which was afterwards, in the reign of Hen. VII, 
lively repreſented in colours, painted' in the large glaſs window, then ſet 

up at the weſt end of St. Mary's church : the particulars, with- verſes 
under each figure for their explanation, I ſhall not now ſet down, but 


reſerve them for a place more proper, that is St. Mary's Church in my 


SURVEY of the ANTIQUITY of the CIT. 


(168) Warzus de Sci rok. Hiberniz lib. effigie Claudii. Inu. g.] 

i, cap. 5. (173) VaTa Grimbaldi ut ſupra, Malmſbur. 
(169) In Vol. ti, Ir IN. f. 27, a, b. de GesT1s REGum lib. ii, cap. 4. Hoveden in 
(170) Godwinus in ErIscoris Sariſbur, parti, Ax NAU, fol. 241, a, 


| [Vid: Richardſoni edit. cum Notis. ] (174) MS, in Bib. Cotton. ſub effigie Neronis 
(171) Obiit. an. gog. Vid. Aﬀer Menev. edit. D. 2. fol. 85. Vide in Vol. i, Mon. AN L. 

Francof. 1603, e bib. Camd. p. 22. Et in initio. p. 203. © Joh. Freſbyter, Abbas factus eſt de 
(172) In LI B. Abendon in Bib. Cotton, ſub thelmgey per Alfredum,”? 
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The Explication of the word UnivexsiTy, and what 
is to be underſtood thereby, moſtly imitated by King 


ALFRED. 


T being before proved that King Alfred by his labour, care and ex- 
A penſes cauſed the School or Schools of Oxford to be reſtored, and 
thoſe Schools to be made public, or an Univerſity, or general Study, it 
remains to tell you the definition of an Univerſity, what things are re- 
quired to make one, and what to compleat it. 

Firſt therefore an Univerſity, ſuch as Oxford was made, is a joining 
together, and an incorporation under one government of many public 
Schools in one or the ſame town or city. Tis a plece for the reception 
of all people that defire to learn; repreſenting the whole kingdom wherein 
it is, nay the whole world, as Gerſon faith, (175) inaſmuch as any per- 
ſon thereof may come to it, and acquire doctrine and wiſdom. And that 
Oxford was in ancient time ſo, and for ought I know in the time of King 
Alfred, are not wanting teftimonies to confirm it. As for the Iriſh, no 
doubt there is, but that they receded to this place, a token of which was 
a ſtreet in Oxford, called Iriſhmanſtreet, which hath been hundreds of 
years ſince decayed. That the French, Spaniſh, German, Bohemian, 
Hungarian, &c. have in moſt antient times greedily flocked to Oxford, 
ſhall elſewhere in this place be ſhewed. And as for the Italians, that 
they alſo retired here, I have ſeen ſeveral records, (176) that maketh it 
appear ſo much, that there hath been in All Saints pariſh a Hall called 
Aula Romana, which in an evidence or two written about the middle of 
the reign of Henry III (much about 450 years ago) is ſtiled Aula quon- 
dam Romanorum, that is the Hall ſometime of the Romans, commonly 
called Romans Hall. | 

An Univerſity is the ſame with public Schools, or thoſe places of learn- 
ing inſtituted by public authority, which Leo after the vulgar way, ſtiled 
Univerſities, not that the profeſſion of all learning flouriſhed in them (as 
Eraſmus (177) pleaſeth, but that « profefloribus ac ſtudioſis literarum 
(as one (178) hath) Corpus, Collegium ac veluti remp : habere liceat, 


(175) Jo. Gerſon in 4 parte operum in E- Omn. San&. Oxon. et alibi. 
MONE Coram Car. Reg. Galliz vi, &c. edit.1606. (177) In lib. de Prox uNTIATIONE. 

(176) In Tuzsavur. Coll. Univerſitatis, in (178) Franciſc. Duarenus in v libro de ſacris 
Faſcic. Chartarum de tenementis in parochia EccLesiz Miniſteriis ac Beneficus. 
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quamvis alias id jure prohibitum fit &c.' in ſuch ſenſe the Lawyers alſo 
do underſtand an Univerſity ; and that- Oxford hath been endowed with 
great favours and privileges for its better ſupport and maintenance, may 
not only appear from what is before delivered, but alſo in ſeveral places 
following. 

The word Univerſity is barbarous, and was anciently ufed by us till the 

reign of Richard II, and then it began'to be ſometimes (though rarely( 
written Academia. In King Altred's time Oxford was ſtiled the School, 
and public Schools; by which name, as I remember, Malmſbury (179) 
the famous Hiſtorian of Jorevall (180) and others have it. In an evidence 
(181) dated Anno 1190 2 Richard I, made between Richard Servey, a 
Burger of Oxford, and Philip, Prior of Saint Frideſwyde's, concerning a 
certain tenement in St. Michael's pariſh at S. Gate, is mention made of 
the common Seal of the Univerſity of Oxford. In another (182) writing 
alſo dated 3 John, Dom. 1201, containing a Compoſition between the Uni- 
verſity of Oxford and St. Frideſwyde's priory, is the name of the Univer- 
ſity of Oxford expreſſed; to which writing, as alſo to the former is the 
impreſſion of the common Seal of the faid Univerſity hanging. And there- 
fore ſeeing that Oxford was frequently written in public evidences by the 
name of Univerſitas and Univerſitus Scholarium, as alſo by authors (183) 
living in thoſe times, eſpecially Matthew Parys (who ſtiles not Paris by 
the name of Univerſity till 1229) there is no doubt to be made but that 
it was long before privileged with the name of Univerſity, and not till 
1261, 45 Henry III, as the hiſtorian of Perſhore here tells us. 

Secondly thoſe things that are required to make an Univerſity, are firſt, 
(184) a good and pleaſant ſite, where there is an wholeſome and temperate 
conſtitution of the air, compoſed with waters, ſprings or wells, woods and 
pleaſant fields ; which being obtained, thoſe commodities are enough to 
invite Students to ſtay and abide there. As the Athenians in ancient times 
were happy for theſe conveniencies, ſo alſo were the Britains, when by a 
remnant of the Grecians, that came amongſt them, they or their ſucceſſors 
ſelected ſuch a place in Britain to plant a School, or Schools therein, 
which for its pleaſant ſituation was afterwards called Belloſitum or Bel- 
lofi te, now Oxford, privileged with all thoſe conveniencies before 


(179) In AxT1q, Monaſt. Glaſton. (183) Rog. Wendover in Cx RON. ſuo. Matth. 


(180) Jorevall in Altredo p. 814. Paris ſub. an. 1209. Florilegus ſub eod. an. Et 

(181) In manibus Authoris. alli. 

(182) In Tu RRE ScnoLakRum Oxon. in (184) Jo. Boterus lib. ii, de ORIGINE un- 
pyx. V. nu. 1, BIUM cap. 4. 


mentioned. 
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mentioned. And 'tis thought that K. Alfred was for thoſe reaſons incited 
to plant there an Univerſity, and eſpecially for that it was a city, it being 
held proper for Univerſities to be ſettled in cities, as moſt authors report. 
2. Convenient ſtructures, as Halls, Schools, &c. wherein Scholars might 
inhabit, read, hear, &c. which K. Alfred alſo provided, as is before ſaid. 
3. Teachers and Readers, ſuch as Alcuinus, an Engliſh man, defired of 
Charles the Great K. of France, when the Univerſity of Paris was to be 
founded. For theſe K. Alfred took ſo great care, that he ſent far and near 
for able teachers, and tendered an invitation to all, either noble or ignoble, 
to come and receive literature, as is before ſhewed. 4. Endowment or 
ſuſtenance, another of the requeſts of Alcuinus; for without that the 
Muſes are mute and forced into corners. It was alſo one of thoſe three 
things (opportune places and ingenious minds being the other two) which 
the two Scotch Monks of Ireland (185) defired of the faid Charles the 
great, at which time they came into France with certain Merchants, and 
made open proclamation to give wiſdom to thoſe that would take pains to 
obtain it. And that K. Alfred did beſtow upon his Scholars thoſe neceſ- 
faries, appears alſo before. Howbeit in following ages they were reduced 
almoſt to nothing, and the Scholars brought to ſuch miſery, as thoſe at 
Paris are at large deſcribed to have ſuffered, when Richard I, and John, 
Kings of England, reigned, part of which you ſhall have, compoſed by one 
(186) that was ſometime an Oxford Scholar: 
c Parva domus, res ipſa minor, contraxit utrumque 

Immenſus tractuſque diu ſub Pallade fervor, 

Et Logices jocundus amor, tenuiſque laboris 

Emeriti merces, et quod de more Sophiſtas, 

Miror qua invidia fati, comitatur egeſtas ; 

Pauperies eſt tota domus, deſuevit ad illos 

Ubertas veniſſe Lares, nec viſitat egrum 

Copia Parnaſum: ſublimior advalat Aulas, 

Hus ignota caſis &c—' 


8. Privileges and Liberties ; for by thoſe Univerſities and general Studies 
are known, Caſſaneus (187) faith that ſome places are made general 
Studies and privileged, as Paris, Padoua, Oxford, Salamanca, Bologna, 


(185) Ex quodam TRAcTATv incerti authoris TRrEN10. MS. lib. [Iiü, cap. 4: in Bib, Bodl. 
de s TV D118 Philoſophorum : MS. Et in Coup Eu- Digby, 64 et 157.] 
pio de multiplici Univerſitatis Paris. magnifi- (187) Barth. Caſſaneus in CATALOG. GLOR. 
centia, &c. per Rob, Goulet. edit. Par. 1517. ol. 2, MUND1, part. 10. [32 cons.] 

(186) Jo. Hanvyle vel Hantvyle in Arcui- 


Vor. I. H &c. 
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&c. and therefore they precede all others. Some again are privileged, 
but not general, as Mompellier, Angers, Vienne, and others. A third 
ſort are general and not priviledged, and others particular and not privi- 
leged, but theſe are not cenftant, neither do they, but ſeldom, floriſh. 
However this is to be noted, that thoſe Doctors of Univerſities or general 
Studies are more privileged and ſooner preferred than Doctors of Univer- 
ſities only privileged and not made general. And that ſuch an Univerſity, 
both general and privileged, K. Alfred made at Oxford, may from what 
is before delivered, be plainly ſeen. 

Thirdly, thoſe things required to compleat an Univerſity are the taking 
of Degrees, and the uſing of Habits and formalities. And firſt for De- 
grees ; as Scholars therefore and ingenious minds are required for the mak- 
ing an Univerſity, ſo alſo for their encouragement and to breed emulation 
in others, are to be differences and diſtinctions according to proficiency in 
Studies. Which diſtinctions, whether they were obſerved in K. Alfred's 
time, I cannot utterly deny. A note, which I have ſeen, tells me, that there 
were Scholaſtick Degrees with us in the Saxon times, as may be further read 
in Mr. Thom. Milles his book (188) De NoBILIT AT politica five civile 
(extracted from Lambard's PER aMBULATION of Kent) which runs thus 
And gi leopnen 'zeSeah puph-lape q he hav heyde j penobe Xpe, &c. In 
Engliſh thus—And if a Scholar fo thrived through learning that he had 
degree and ſerved Chriſt, &c. But becauſe the Latin tranſlation hath the 
word Ordines or Degrees, notwithſtanding Mr. Rich. Hakluyt tells us 
(189) it ſignifies Degrees, I ſhall not now inſiſt farther upon it. 

Hiſtorians ſay that St. John of Beverley was the firſt Maſter of the li- 


| beral Arts in Oxford as is before ſhewed, which implies a Degree or Claſs 


under, and diſtinction from, it, by Novices or Freſhmen. At the reſtaura- 
tion of the Schools of Oxford alſo, K. Alfred (190) appointed Doctors or 
Maſters in Grammar, Arts, and Divinity, to read to and inſtruct his 
Scholars, and in his Son's time (Edward ſen.) Cambridge Schools were 
planted with Oxford Doctors and Maſters (as Rouſe pleaſeth to ſay) which 
are evident tokens of diſtinctions of Scholars in thoſe times, if the authors 
of ſuch reports do not accommodate (as I believe they do) thoſe ancient 
times to theirs when they wrote. Now whether ſuch diſtinctions or De- 
grees were conferred according to ſtanding, or time, or proficience in 


(188) Edit. Lond. an. 1608, p. 134. Et de (189) Ini Vol. IT Ix. p. 126. 
origine Graduum Academic. vide Twynum in (190) Annates Monaſt, Hyde, ut ſupra. 
Aro. hb. iii, 5 334. i Et Jo. Rouſe in LI B. DE REG, p- 85. 
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ſcience, with certain ceremonies uſed at the taking of them, I cannot deny, 
foraſmuch as Oxford was made by K. Alfred a general ſtudy (i. e. a place 
where general and all ſort of learning is perfect, or a place to receive the 
generality of people that deſire to learn) and no 1 8858 ſtudy can well be, 
eſpecially privileged, without Degrees. 

A certain Author tells us, (191) that it cannot 10 allowed by any, that 


either the degree of Doctor or Maſter was taken amongſt the Germans 


from the time of Charles the Great to Charles the IV, which was about 
four or five hundred years, becauſe an Univerſity (without which they 
cannot be taken) was not among them; yet faith he a greater wonder it 
is, if any one can be nominated in that interval of time, either of Italy, 
France or England (who had Univerſities in thoſe times) that had that 
ornament or dignity conferred on him. Thus our Author, but if he 
means Degrees in Divinity or the Laws, I grant it, but if in Arts, I can- 
not, becauſe ſeveral tokens ſhew (as it ſhall be elſewhere occaſionally de- 
monſtrated) that a Degree or Degrees were taken in them : for upon the 
faculty of Arts was the Univerſity founded, (192) as our ancient ſcripts 


divers times teſtify. And therefore foraſmuch as there be diſtinctions of 


Arts according to the difficulty in them, ſo it was thought fit that the 
Conquerors, or devourers of them ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by ſome title or 
difference from Novices in them. In the beginning of the reign of Henry 
II, when the Laws and Scholaſtical Divinity were received among them, 
they became ſomewhat common, eſpecially in thoſe profeſſions, (but in 
Arts not, becauſe greater time and more labour were required to obtain 
them) and Students then alſo were vulgarly diſtinguiſhed by, and cere- 
monies performed in the taking of, them ; as divers ancient ſcripts, which 
I have ſeen, teſtify. The names and meaning of the ſaid orders and de- 
grees, I ſhall now, as being the moſt opportune place, ſet down. 

I SCHOLAR, fo called from Schola, (193) which he frequents, or the 
Greek Exe, i. e. Vacatio, not the ſame with inanitas or vacuum, but 
intentio. | 

* Vive vacans ſtudio quaſi nunquam fis moriturus 
Vive carens vitio quaſi vita cras cariturus.' 


Johann. de Janna in his CATHoLICoN (194) hath ſeveral obſervations 
on the word Vaco (and ſo hath Hugo or Huguitio Piſanus) (195) which 


(191) Hermannus Kirchnerus in Ox atone (193) Gul. Lyndwode ſuper ConsTiTuT. 
prima de viris nobilibus in Germanicis Academiis PROVIN c. AnGLi1z lib. v, ub. tit, Magiſt. 


(194) In voce Vaco. 
(192) Ut in lib, Ex1isT, Acad, Oxon. F. Ep. (195) In MaGnis DERIVATIONJBUs MS. 


123, 15 4, &c. in Bib, Bodl, [ Laud, H. 71.] 
H 2 cometh 
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cometh near our purpoſe. * Vaco lectioni (faith he) i. e. operam do, and 7 
vaco a lectione, i. e. deficio a lectione; but when I ſay vaco lectioni, tis 4. 
the ſame as if I ſhould fay, vaco ab aliis rebus, et inſiſto lectioni, whence 
vacat an imperſonal, that is eſſe vacuum, vel licitum eſſe vel opportunum, 
unde vacat mihi legere, opportunitatem legendi habeo.” And as ſuch kind 
of leiſure or vacation is the mother of philoſophy, ſo a Commonwealth is 
the mother of peace and leiſure ; and where firſt were great and flouriſhing o 
cities (as Oxford was of old) there was firſt the ſtudy of Philoſophy. But P 
this by the by. The name of Scholar, though generally for the moſt F 
part hath been written and tiled Clericus, yet it is ſometimes uſed beyond 
all record. Scholars now have two ſteps, but in ancient time but one, 
to the degree of Maſter, 
—— dio juris regula juſſit 
Nemo magiſtretur, niſi primo diſcipulus ſit. 


as an Oxford (196) Poet (living in the reign of Henry III, ſaith. Before 
the laws came into the Univerſity (which was anno 1149) the Scholars, 
eſpecially thoſe that intended to make a perfect progreſs in literature, did 
ſpend (197) twenty years in trivialls, i. e. in Grammar, Rhetorick, and 
Logick, and other philoſophical authors, before they would attempt to 
take a degree, whereas afterwards they would be Maſter (ſtiled in thoſe 
times Magiſtri per ſaltum) in half that time, as you may elſewhere fee in 
this work. At their firſt coming (being freſhmen) were certain cuſtoms 
performed by the ſenior Scholars, (or ſuch as you may ſtile Sophiſters) to 
receive them, as now and ſeveral ages before, is, and hath been by falting, 
or ſeaſoning with falt, but what they were I cannot juſtly tell you. At 
Athens the Sophiſters ſaluted their Novices by bathing or putting them in 
a private waſhing place, as is at large deſcribed by Greg. Nazianzen, (198) 
Photius (199) and others; which or ſomething inſtead thereof, tis thought 
the Oxonians followed and imitated, having been inſtructed in their cuſ- 
toms by Johan. Erigena, who, before he read in Oxford in K. Alfred's 
time, ſtudied there. But this alſo -by the by. Anciently our Scholars 
were {tiled Sophiſters altogether, but now and for many years ſince are not, 
nor have been ſo called, till they are two years ſtanding in the Univerſity. 
The Maſters in old time at Athens, and afterwards at Oxford, were called 


(196) Mick. Blancpaine five Cornubienſis in (198) In oRaTIONE rUNEBRI Baſilii Mag- 
lib. contra Hen. Abricenſem, MS. [ Arch. C. 29.] ni, Cæſarienſis Archiep. impreſſ. in operibus ſuis 
(197) Sylv. Gyraldus in lib. 1. DisTinc= 1583. 


TION UM, cap · I, MS. SPECULUM EccLs 0 99 = 1 | 
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Sophi, and the Scholars Sophiſtæ; but the Maſters taking it in ſcorn that 
the Scholars ſhould have a larger name than they, called themſelves Phi- 
loſophi, (200) that is lovers of ſcience, and ſo got the advantage of the 
Scholars by one ſyllable. 

For Sophiſtry, ſuch as you may call corrupt and vain, which we had 
derived from the Pariſians, Oxford hath in ancient time been very famous, 
eſpecially when many thouſands of Students were in her, equalling if not 
exceeding that Univerſity, from whence they had it ; a token of which, 
with its evil conſequences, did lately remain, I mean the quadrageſimall 
exerciſes, which were ſeldom performed, or at leaſt finiſhed without the 
help of Mars. In the reign of Henry III and before, the Schools were 
much polluted with it, and became ſo notorious, that it corrupted other 
Arts, and ſo would it afterwards have continued, had it not been corrected 
by publick authority for the preſent, though in following times increaſed 
ſo much again, that it could not be totally rooted out. Some there were 
that wrote, others that preached, againſt it ; demonſtrating the evil con- 
ſequences thereof, and the fad end of thoſe, that delighted in it. Jacobus 
Januenſis (201) reports that one Mr. Silo (whom Mr. Odo de Ceriton or 
Seryton, who lived anno 1181, ſtileth Serlo) (202) a Maſter of the Univer- 
ſity of Paris, and profeſſor of Logick, had a Scholar there, with whom he 
was very familiar, and being excellent in the art of Sophiſtry, ſpared not 
all occaſions, whether on feſtival or other days, to ſtudy it. This So- 
phiſter being very rich and almoſt brought to death's door, Maſter Silo 
earneſtly defired him, that after his death, he would return to him, and 
give him information concerning his ſtate, and how it fared with him. 
The Sophiſter dying, returned according to promiſe with his hood ſtuffed 
with notes of Sophiſtry, and the inſide lined with flaming fire, telling 
him, that that was the reward, which he had beſtowed upon him for the 
renown he had before for Sophiſtry ; but Mr. Silo eſteeming it a ſmall 
puniſhment, ſtretched out his hand towards him, on which a drop or 
ſpark of the ſaid fire falling, was very ſoon pierced through with terrible 
pain. Which accident the defunct or ghoſt beholding, told Silo, that he 
need not wonder at that ſmall matter, for he was burning in that manner 
all over. Is it fo (faith Silo) well, well, I know now what I have to 


(200) Gul. Whetley in CommenTaR11s ſu- 
per Boetium de pisciPLINA SCHOLASTICA, 
lib. iii, MS. [in Coll. Nov. Oxon. 264. ] 

(201) Vide Steph. Baronis de Ordine Mino- 
rum, in SER MON1B us declamatis coram Univer- 


ſitatem Cantabrig. impreſſ. Londini per Winan- 
dum de Worde. 

(202) Ut in Sręcuro LAICORUM CAP. 35 3 
cui tit. eſt, de FesTis Sax crokUu, MS. in 
Bib. Bodl. 

do, 
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do. Whereupon reſolving to leave the world and enter himſelf into reli- 
gion, called his Scholars about him, took * leave of, and diſmiſſed them 
with theſe (203) metres. 


Linquo coax (204) ranis, cras (205) corvis, vanaque (206) vanis 
Ad Logicam pergo, quæ mortis non timet (207) ergo. 


Which ſaid ſtory coming to the knowledge of certain Oxonians about the 
year 1173 (as an obſcure note, which I have ſeen, tells me, it fell out 
that as one of them was anſwering for his Degree in his School, which he 
had hired, the opponent dealt fo fallaciouſly with him, that he ſtood up 
and ſpake before the auditory thus, © Profectò profe&td &c. Truly truly 
Sir Sophiſter if you proceed thus, I proteſt before this aſſembly I will not 
anſwer—pray Sir remember Mr. Silo's Scholar at Paris—intimating thereby 
that if he did not ceaſe from his vain bablings, purgatory or a greater 
puniſhment ſhould be his end. Had ſuch examples been often tendered 
to them, as they were to the Pariſians, (eſpecially that which happened to 
one Simon Churney or Thurvay or Tournay (208) an Englith Theologiſt 
there, who was ſuddenly ſtruck dumb, (209) becauſe he vainly gloried, 

that he in his diſputations could be equally for, or againſt, the divine 
truth) it might have worked more on their affections, but this being a 
ſingle relation, it could not long be wondered at. Dr. Prideaux, when 
he reſigned the office of Vicechancellor. 22 July 1626 (which is never 
done without an Oration ſpoken from the Chair in the Conyocation, con- 
taining for the moſt part an account of the acts done in the time of their 
magiſtrateſhip) ſpake only the aforeſaid Metres-Linquo coax &c. ſup- 
poſing there was more matter in them, than the beſt ſpeech he could 
make, fruſtrating thereby the Academians of the great hopes they had of 
an eloquent oration. 

2. Bachelaur (Baccalaureus) the firſt degree now chat is ſolemnly taken 
by a Scholar of the faculty of Arts in this Univerſity. It is no ancienter, 
as I gueſs, than the reception of the Laws and ſcholaſtical Divinity among 
us; and then, or ſoon after, it became frequent, yet not ſo much but that 
the degree of Maſter was accounted very conſiderable in the reign of 


(203) Joh. Waldby in SꝓMBOL UN Apos- (207) Ad religionem ubi bene viventi non 
TOoLoRUM MS. [ Lamb. 87. 4.] Et in fine cu- timetur ſtimulus mortis. 
juſdam MS. in Bib. Coll. Oriel, (208) Sim. Thurway, a Corniſh man in Ful- 


(204) Luxuriam ſcil. luxurioſis, vel potius ler's WorTH1Es in Cornwal, p. 203. He quotes 


rixas ſophiſtis. Bale Cent. iii, nu. 47. Pits hath him not. See 
(205) Avanttiam ſcil. Avaris. ANNALS 1231. 
206) Superbiam pompoſis. : (zog) Math, Paris ſub an. 1201. 


Edward I, 
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Edward I, and after. Some derive the word (210) from Bacillum, a ſtaff, 
which was uſed to be given to ſuch that take this degree, in token of honour 
and dignity due to it, taken as ſome ſay from the Romans, others from the 
French, Goths or Longobards. Others (210*) fay it is derived from 
Bacca Laurea, heretofore facred to Apollo and the Muſes ; with which 
and its leaves, the Scholars were wont, at their Inception to be crowned ; 
but that cuſtom being loſt as to them, was continued only by graduated 
Poets and Grammarians of this Univerſity, and fo it remained till the reign 
of Henry VIII. To paſs by other derivations of the ſaid word, with the 
ſimile of Bas Chevalier, that is an inferior Knight, ſuch as we call Knight 
Bachelaurs, I ſhall proceed. This degree, if in Arts, was anciently in 
great eſteem; more, as it ſeems, than Bachelaur of Law or Medicine; nay 
if I ſhould fay of Divinity, I am confident I ſhould not err. For before a 
certain ſtatute (211) was made, whereby the Theologiſts were bound to 
be Regents in Arts, before they aſcended the chair of Doctor, they were 
only Students in, and Bachelaurs or Doctors of, Divinity, without reading 
the Arts; and the degrees of Arts being then the chiefeſt (becauſe the 
Univerſity was founded upon them, and that they required more time for 
a degree than Divinity, Medicine or Law) had the greater honour ſhewed 
unto: them, and were eſteemed before a Doctor or. Maſter of any other 
faculty. Further alſo in all the meetings or agitations or councels of the 
Univerſity in the time of Henry III (and not unlikely before) were only 
preſent the Chancellor, Maſters, and certain Bachelaurs of Arts, as in 
ſeveral writings I find. (211*) 

3. Maſter (Magiſter) ſo called, quod magis cæteris poſſit (as from 
minus Miniſter) or a magis ſtando, (2 12) or becauſe he is major in ſtatione. 
One would have it from the Greek peyi5es, (213) from whence alſo Ma- 
giſtratus. Another, (214) quia alicujus rei five negotii pre ceteris curam 
gerit. He is not only with us to be a man of power, but of wiſdom, be- 
cauſe he is ſuppoſed to be Maſter of thoſe liberal Arts and Sciences which 
he hath been learning from his firſt coming to the Univerſity to the time 
of his Inception, The name was uſed by, and attributed to, thoſe only 
that were Artiſts, as well called Doctors of the liberal Arts as thoſe that 


(210) Rhenanus in AnnoTArT. ſuis ad Ter- in Epiſt. ad W. Miniſtrum Angliz, et alibi, 
tullianum | Baſ. 1539, p. 754:] et Herman. (212) Lyndwode ſuper PRovinCciaLlEs Con- 
Kirchner, in ORaT. 2. quz eſt de eloquentia $sTiTUTIONES, lib. 5. 
veterum Germanorum, &c. - (213) Voſſius in ETYMOL. in voce Magiſter. 

(110% Fran. Junius de Ac Ap. cap. 5, &c.] (214) Angelus de Clavaſio, in suu ulis An- 


(211) [Vid. Ax NAL. 1251. GELICIS de CASIRUS CONSCIENTIZ®, edit. 
(211*) InEyisToLis Adami de Moriſco, MS, Argent. 1513, p. exc. 


profeſſed 
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profeſſed Divinity, taking place alſo of Theologiſts till the ſtatute, which 
I have before mentioned, was made. But how the title of Doctor of Arts 
came to be diſuſed was as a certain author hath, (215) becauſe that Doctor 
of Divinity, Law and Phyſick were in greater reputation with men ; not 
that greater difficulty was uſed in obtaining them, but becauſe the pro- 
feſſors of them had riches and honours beſtowed on them, whereas Arts 
had not, but rather went a begging, as in theſe trite verſes : 

Dat Galenus opes, dat Juſtinianus honores, 

Sed Genus et Species cogitur ire pedes, 


As for the antiquity of the faculty of Arts, it is manifeſt from the Hiſ- 
toriola of the Univerſity, concerning the tranſlation thereof from one place 
to another ; for upon it was the Univerſity founded (as before) and by it 
doth ſecular warfare flouriſh, as the Univerſity ſaith in an Epiſtle (216) to 
John Duke of Bedford 8 Hen. VI. Dom. 1429. Et viſum eſt commu- 
niter teſtantibus Chronicis (ſay they) quod ubi ſtudium ſcientiarum libe- 
ralium plus invaluit, illic floruit eminentius militia ſecularis, et abſcedente 
hujuſmodi ſtudio, militiæ ſtrenuitas eſt ſecuta &c. But ſo great honour 
and eſteem was given to the degree of Arts (the Maſters of which are in 

ſeveral ancient writings ſtiled Honorabiles) that he that diſreſpected or 
tranſgreſſed againſt a member of that faculty did conſequently affront and 
err againſt the whole Univerſity. One Richard Hoſbourne, Beadle, for 
putting an affront on a Maſter or two of Arts, had his ſtaff taken away 
from him for a month, (217) and was not at the end thereof to receive it, 
till he had cried peccavi to the Dioceſan (the Biſhop of Lincoln) and had 
received abſolution from him. And if ſuch reſpe& was obſerved in the 
reign of Henry VI (for this was done 1454) how was it then, I pray, in 
times going before when greater reſpe& was given to that faculty? Truly 
I believe if all things were well examined, they with the Chancellor had 
the whole rule of the Univerſity, and acted all things that ſeemed neceſ- 
fary, more than the Chancellor or his deputy and Heads of Houſes do in 
theſe days. 

When any thing was to be done in either Houſe, either that of Congre- 
gation or Convocation, by faculties, nothing could be acted, if the faculty 
of Arts was abſent or receeded, (218) and all whatſoever other faculties did, 
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(215) Jo. Major Scotus in a Sententiarum, 1000 Artium facultate reclamante nihil fit: 
_— Paris. 1519. Diſtinct. 49. Queſt. 23. vel fic, Facultate Artium penitus non recla- 
fol. 3 | mante, pronunciet Cancellarus rei exitum, et Con- 

(216) In F, ut ſupra, Epiſt. 47. gregationem (ſcil. magnam) diſſolvat. Ita eſt 


(217) Res. Univerſ, Oxon, deſignat. 1 in A, vel LI B. Cancellary Oxon, fol. 11, a. 
A a, fol. 83. a. 
ſignified 
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ſignified nothing, as it was very well ordered, and confirmed by certain arbi-- 
trators upon controverſies had between the Univerſity and preaching friars 
7 Edward II. Furthermore alſo the formal diſputations -of Theologiſts 
could not be performed, (219) unleſs diſputations in Arts had preceeded 
the ſame day ; neither indeed could any. thing be done without the pri- 
mary conſent of that faculty. And therefore I ſay again, that as the Uni- 
verſity of Paris, ſo that of Oxford, had its baſis or foundation of Arts 
and what was laid upon that baſis, were Law. and Phyſic, which were 
accounted the walls, and Divinity the roof, as an ancient and moſt excel- 
lent Pariſian Doctor (220) hath very well obſerved in a certain ſermon 
(221) preached before a learned auditory at Paris on Prov. ix, ver. 1 ; 
« Wiſdom hath builded her houſe &c." | 

As for the Exerciſes belonging to the degree of Maſter, were anciently 
looked upon as very difficult to perform ; and therefore few there were 
that proceeded. But when the degree of Bachelaur came in faſhion, and 
part of that exerciſe was allotted to be performed by thoſe that commenced 
that degree; then many there were that took it, and went no higher : 
hence 'twas that in ancient time, and till about 100 years ſince, when a 
Bachelaur was capable of any preferments in the Church, there were many 
more by far proceeded Bachelaurs than Maſters of Art. The duty or 
form of hearing books in Arts, by ſuch that did intend to proceed, I ſhall 
here ſet down, as I find it entered into ancient MSS, (222) but as for the 
juſt antiquity of it, I leave it to others to make enquiry, being not yet 
ſatisfied in the matter. 

Liber Metaphyſicorum, for one year, by numbering the feſtival days. 

Liber Ethicorum, for four whole months, numbering the feſtival days. 

Geometria, for one whole ſevenight, except feſtival days. 

Algoriſmus | 

Sphæra Eight days a piece, excepting feſtivals. 

Compotus 

Arithmetica Boetii, for three whole ſevenights, except feſtival days. 

Priſcianus magni voluminis, vel liber politicorum, vel X libri de anima- 

libus connumerando libros de motu et progreſſu animalium, for fix 
whole ſevenights, except feſtival days. 


(219) Vide in A a fol. 83, a; 93, a, &c. Ox. et in fine alterius MS. qui dicitur AL co- 
(220) S. Bonaventure. R1SMUS in Bib. Coll. Merton. Item in L1s. 
(221) In vet. MS inter Cod. Digb. nu. 33. Jun. Proc. C. fol. 17, b. et in LI B. STATUT, 
(222) In quodam MS, in bib. Coll. Magd. D. fol. 1, b. et alibi. 


Vor. I. | ; Priſcianus 
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Priſcianus de conſtructionibus partium, for one term of the year. 
Liber cæli et mundi, one term. 
Liber methereorum, one term. 

Quartus liber topicorum Boetii, &c. 


Alſo it behoveth the proceeder that he read two Logical Books at the 
leaſt, that is to ſay, one of the old, and another of the new, Logic, or 
Elſe one of the new, and one * de libris naturalibus, viz. Libros 4 cæli et 
mundi, vel tres libros de animalibus, vel quatuor libros metheororum, vel 
duos libros de generatione et corruptione, vel librum de ſenſu et ſenſato cum 
libris de memoria et remeniſcentia, et de ſomno et vigilia, vel librum de 
motu animalium, cum duobus minutis libris de animalibus.' (223) 

Alſo it behoveth, that he anſwer twice, and argue four times in ſolem- 
nibus diſputationibus magiſtrorum, nec non difputando ad quodlibet, viz. 
bis queſtion et ſemel problemati. Alſo quod unum librum Ariſtotelis 
textum viz. cum queſtionibus in Scholis publice rite legat &c.' 

Thus far the ſaid form of Hearing and partly of Reading, variouſly re- 
preſented, either more or leſs, or with double Readings, yet the form much 
more than hath been ſince uſed. However it is, we may obſerve, that it 
is very ancient, becauſe that Hearing and Reading uſed then (when this 
form was preſcribed) to be on feſtival days, which our antiquated ſtatutes 
ſeldom admit, as the ancient Calendars before them direct; wherein the 
days of the year are diſtinguiſhed by Le and non Le, dis and non dis and 
le. fe. that is dies legibiles and non legibiles, diſputabiles and non diſpu- 
tabiles, and dies legibiles feſtinanter. And as I have obſerved Le and dis. days 
ſeldom or never point to feſtival days, becauſe that thoſe were appointed.for 
uſes of religion and recreation. But howſoever it was, the aforeſaid form 
of hearing, admits and numbers feſtival days, which argues that that way 
is very ancient, as indeed it is, and if I miſtake not, had its original 
from the Univerſity of Paris, divers of whoſe modes in Reading and Hear- 
ing we formerly followed. Tis ſaid that when Sylv. Gyraldus an Oxford 
Scholar ſtudied there (tempore Henr. II) Lectures were not only on feſ- 
tival, but Lord's days at that place, and on Lord's days the faid Gyraldus 
(224) read the Decretalls divers times, accompanied with a great concourſe 
of Maſters and Scholars. 

After the ſaid form of hearing and reading, with other exerciſes (if I 
miſtake not) were performed, the Candidate for the degree of Maſter 


(223) Alibi naturalibus. (224) Vita Sylv. Gyraldi MS, cap. 13. 
was 
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was to circuit the Schools and diſpute; which way, as an Oxford Scholar 
(225) in the time of Edw. I. in certain COMMENTARIES of his on Boetius 
(wherem he chiefly follows the cuſtoms of Athens and Oxford) was to be 
thus, as his paraphraſe on theſe words following, are quinto, ut quorum 
gratia coronandus et favore, illorum ſcholas peripatetice obambulet &c.' 

_ © It is neceſſary and venerable for a Bachelaur (whom our author tiles 
often Scholar) licenſed in Arts, ut obambulet, i. e. go about or circuit 
peripatetice, i. e. after the way or manner of the Peripateticks, ſcholas 
illorum magiſtrorum, i. e. the ſchools of thoſe Maſters, or from the ſchool 
of one Maſter to another, before he begins or is Inceptor, or expoſes him- 
ſelf to the examination of Maſters, quorum gratia et favore ipſe eſt coro- 
nandus, 1. e. by the favour of which Maſters he is to be an Inceptor, and 
licenſed to read his ordinaries, and that in the ſchools of thoſe Maſters he 
oppoſeth, 1. e. argue courtly without reproachful words, protervientemque 
remordeat, 1. e. reſpondentem acriter, i. e. bonis rationibus et efficacibus. 
Et ſimiliter talis Baccalaureus, quaſi maturus ad magiſterium reſpondeat, 
i. e. reſpondere debet diligentius pro tempore ſtatuto quam opponere 

Another way the Commentator hath it thus: Bacchillarius reſpondeat 
Magiſtro diſputanti diligentius, i. e. with great reverence therefore ought 
ſuch an one to anſwer, leſt if his will be mute, i. e. leſt he ſhould ſet 
in diſputations as a ſilent man, * iſtud imputetur, i. e. it may be imputed 
to the blindneſs of his ignorance, or aſcribed to his temerity, 1. e. the 
blockiſhneſs © arrogantiz ſuæ, i. e. of his pride, becauſe Maſters can object 
both to him in the time of his examination.” 

When the ſaid Bachelaur was created Maſter, the Chancellor gave him 
the badges with very great ſolemnity, and admitted him into the fraternity 
with a kiſs on his left cheek, uſing then theſe words, En tibi inſignia 
honoris tui, en librum, en cucullum, en pileum, en denique amoris mei 
pignus, oſculum; in nomine Patris, et Filii et Spiritus Sancti.“ That being 
done, he was to conſider what was to belong to the reverence of ſo great a 
name as Maſter, viz. what he ought to have in relation to his habit, be- 
cauſe for 15 days (as my author hath it) (226) he was to walk through 
the ſtreets in a round cap (capa rotunda) not'a plaited cap (capa rugata) 
neither in a Collobe or Tabard. He ought alſo to be ſo chaſte and modeſt 
in word, look and action, that he may reſemble a virgin newly eſpouſed. 
Alſo that he was not to go alone, A always (chiefly within theſe 15 


. Gul. Whetley in CouuENTARIISs ſu- MS. [ut ſupra.] | 
per ti. Boetii de DisC. SCHOLASTICA. (226( Gul. Whetley, ut ſupra. 
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days) have with him an Eſquire or ſupporter of his body — is the 
word) or at leaſt a companion. 

When the ultimat day of proceeding was come, care was to be taken 

that the Inceptor ſhould be commended by a venerable company of Maſters 
with a brief and well ordered ſpeech, (as Gyraldus was, when he repeated 
his ToroGRAPHY at Oxford, temp. Joh. Reg.) and that alſo the Maſter 
under whom he proceeds, ſhould uſe decent and fruitful words, leaſt the 
venerable company of Maſters ſhould be reviled by the ſtanders by ; for 
the miſcarriage and ill deportment of one Maſter redounds to the diſhonour 
of all the reſt. 
Abſurd was it alſo accounted, that any Inceptor ſhould fit by himſelf 
in his School, as my author obſerves on Boetius his words, quid turpius 
quam primo ſeparationis tempore ſolum deſtitui, that is, as he faith, to 
be deprived of a conſort, ſo that he fit alone in his School at the time of his 
ſeparation from an inferior to a ſuperior Degree, that is, from the Degree 
of Bachelaur to the ſtate of Maſter. He alſo gives us an example of 
Flavius, who believed that all Scholars at the time of his Inception would 
flock to him, becauſe he was of a noble race and rich; and fo they did; 
but when the time of his Inception was paſt, he found in his School but 
one auditor. For ſo it was that after he had feaſted the Scholars at his 
Inception, they like clownes left him, ſhewing thereby, that it was rather 
for his entertainment that they followed and admired him (juſt as 'tis now 
with our Collectors in Lent) than for the learning he had. 

The like alſo was uſed by our Scholars in ancient time, for if an In- 
ceptor could not entertain well, or but little, and had not learning, they 
were either forced to hire (as Flavius afterwards did) or court, or beg, 
or quarrel for auditors, leaſt they ſhould be diſgraced and pointed at as 
they paſſed the ſtreets for a miſer or dunce. And this cuſtom without 
doubt was taken from Athens and Paris, the Maſters of which places 
were wont to do the ſame things ; for they of the former did commonly 
court and ſtrive for applauſe from their hearers, and uſed ſeveral ways to 
ſupply their Theatres with young men. They of the latter did the like, 
(227) but yet more open and rudely ; for ſometimes they were fo zealous 
to obtain Scholars and auditors, not ſo much for their progreſs in ſpiritual 
knowledge as for the repletion of their Schools, that they would go to 
places frequented by Scholars, and not bluſh to proteſt, (with the laying 
of their hands on them) that Hic eſt clericus meus, hic intravit ſcholas 


(227) Gulielmus Pariſienſis epiſc. in lib. de Moki us fol. 111. 
meas, 
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meas, hic inczpit ſub me, &c. and ſo hale them to their Schools in a rude, 
bold and forcing manner. 

Before the Veſpers approached, wherein the Inceptors were to diſpute, 
the queſtions of each of them were to be publiſhed in a Con gregation of 
Regents, not in proſe as now, but in verſe ; and in a Congregation in the 
reign of Hen. V. (228) I find (229) among other queſtions to be diſputed 
upon at an Act theſe two: 

* Queſtio ad quam reſpondebit Inceptor Dominus Johannes Littleton, 

Utrum futura contingentia 
Comparans ad preſentia 
Prudentia Cardinalis 
Praxin regat intellectus 
Cui concors eſt effectus 
Appetitus rationalis. 

Queſtio ad quam reſpondebit Inceptor D. Robertus Glowceſtrie, que 
de licentia duorum Procuratorum et cum ſupportatione hujus venerabilis 
Auditorii et diutius pertractanda, eſt hæc in forma: 

Utrum potentiarum Imperatrix 
Celia morum Gubernatrix 
Vis libera rationalis 

Sit laureata Dignitate 
Electionis conciliatæ 
Ut Domina principalis.” 

When the Veſpers were come, the queſtions were repeated by the owners 
(as thoſe belonging to Theologiſts, in verſe alſo, were by them) after which 
was done, followed certain Principia that were ſpoken on each queſtion ; 
then an Introduction, then a Prologue, and after that certain Suppoſitions 
or Expoſitions on the ſaid Queſtion by the Reſpondent. After Diſputa- 
tions were ended, theſe three things were propoſed to each Inceptor: 

sub quo 
In quo loco Inciperet.' 
Quo in tempore 

To which each Inceptor did anſwer by himſelf thus, 

« Sub meipſo, licet indigno, in Eccleſia S. Mariæ Virginis, in . 
die ante nonam. At which time, when they gave the anſwer, they had 
their hood drawn over their heads and 8 denoting thereby, either their 


(228) The latter end of Hen. V, or begin- (229) In quodam MS. in bib. Coll. Magd. 


great 


ning of Hen. VI. Oxon, inter lib, fac. Art. nu. 8. 
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great modeſty. (which I have before mentioned) or elſe i they . 
at that time to be ignorant of diſputing. 

As for the antiquity of this way, by repeating the ln Rime is 
without doubt very high, but theſe that I have here ſot down: were read 
but about the year 1420, 8 Hen. V, as it appears: by the names: of: the 
Inceptors that then proceeded (being then in number but five) of which 
Rob. Dobbys, John Littleton, and Thom. Eland, (230) Fellows of Mer- 
ton College in the ſaid King's reign, were of the number. In thoſe times 
and before we had two, ſometimes three, Acts in one year ſolemnized, and 
therefore but few Proceeders either for that reaſon, or that the degree of 
Maſter in any faculty was difficult to be obtained either in relation to 
learning or expence. 

4. Doctor, not known in England till the reign of Hen. II. Afterwards 
common to Profeſſors of Grammar, Muſic, Philoſophy, Arts, &c. who 
being ſuppoſed to have ſpent a conſiderable time in any of thoſe profeſſions, 
and had as it were conquered them, were permitted to teach and inſtruct 
others in them; and therefore the name or title of Doctor given them, 
which as our old Catholicons tell you is derived a docendo. But becauſe 
honor and riches and great reſpect did not attend the Doctors of the ſaid 
profeſſions, that title, as to them, was neglected by the vulgar, and in 
time quite decayed, except the title belonging to the faculty of Muſic, 


which doth yet continue. 


The title of Doctor of Divinity began at Paris after Peter Lombard 
had compiled the Sentences (231) about. the year 115, and ſoon after 
uſed at Bononia in Italy; and then it was that St. Thomas of Aquine was 
called Dr. Thomas, whereas before (when he was not canonized) Frater 
Thomas. Rhenanus alſo tells us (232) that about the year 1140, many 
there were at Paris, who collected Sums from ancient and grave Theolo- 
giſts, as P. Lombard, P. Abelard, Joh. Beleth, &c. But the Sums of 
Lombard being embraced by ſtudents before others, and with greater ap- 
plauſe approved, it ſo fell out, that they that learned them, or read from 
them to others, received the title of Doctor by the giving a ſtaff to them, 
&c. About the ſame time alſo it was, that the name of Doctor of Law 


came up, eſpecially after Gratian the Monk. had compoſed: his Rhapſody 


230) Cat. Soc. Coll. Mert. per Smithum.] Vide Twynum in Aro. lib. iii, 
2373 Joh. Wethamſtede in HisTox11s et 5 333. 
1STORIOGRAPH1s MS, in Bib. Cotton. ſub. (232) In ApmoniTione de quibuſdam dog- 


eſſigie ni fallor Othon, [Nero C.6.in CaTaiog. matibus ad Turtullianum : [ut ſupra p. 754-] 
of 
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of Decrees at Bononia, and then at that place the number of Doctors of 
that faculty enereaſed. Other authors there be alſo that deliver their minds 
concerning the antiquity of Doctor and Bachelaur of Divinity, of which 
one is Innocentius Gentilletus, who faith (233) that they were not in 
being or found out till 1215 by the authority of the councel of Laterane, 
and that alſo not approved till the year after Honorius III was created 
Pope, following thereby the example of Doctors or Licentiats in Law, 
who then flouriſhed much, &c. 

As for the time when the title of Doctor came among us of Oxford, 
was when the Laws and Scholaſtical Divinity entered the Univerſity. 
The firſt was there in the year 1149 an. 14 Reg. Steph. (2 34) and the 
other ſome years after, and then thoſe that read the ſaid faculties or taught 
them to their auditors, were called Doctors; but yet again thoſe that pro- 
ceeded in Divinity were moſt commonly written and called Maſters. Rob. 
Groſſteſt Biſhop' of Lineoln ſending an Epiſtle (235) to the Univerſity of 
Oxford about the year 12 37, Which contained many wholeſome admo- 
nitionò in relation to doctrine, directs it thus; Magiſtris Oxoniæ in Theo- 
logia Regentibus, without any mention of Doctor; and ſo alſo in certain 
ſtatutes of the kingdom (in the time of Rich. II as I think) they are 
written Maſters of Divinity. In an Epiſtle of Sylveſter Gyraldus (236) 
to Walter Mape Archdeacon of Oxford about 1197 there is ſome intima- 
tion made, that he was adorned with ſcholaſtical Degrees, but no mention 
whether with thoſe of Bachelaur, Maſter or Doctor. Howſoever it is 
(notwithſtanding I find the name of Dr. of Divinity in one of the works 
of Rog. Bacon, (237) and in others ancienter than that) the number of 
Students in the ſaid faculties being encreaſed, and thereupon confuſion fol- 
lowed, Degrees were appointed for them, without any, or but little, re- 
lation to proficiency in Arts. Afterwards School Divinity being grown 
famous, and he or they that profeſſed, or were excellent in, it, in much 
eſteem with the great men of the Church, and eſpecially becauſe it was 
very intricate and difficult to be obtained, according to the Pariſian mode, 
a ſtatute was made (238) about the year 1251 that none ſhould proceed in 


(233) In Libro ſao, cui tit. eſt EXAMEx (237) In opere minore, MS. cap. 5. 

Concilu Tridentini, lib. i, p. 6. (238) In quodam Ror. Memb. de proceſſu 
(234) Rich. Haguſtaldenſis in Rege Steph. inter Univerſitatem Oxon. et Frattes Prædica- 
(235) In LI B. ErIsTroL AR Uu Rob. Groſteſt, tores an. 1371, inter Cod. Digb. [234] Et in 

MS. in Bib. Bodl. Epiſt. 110. [Bodl. 312 f.171,a.] Episrolis Adami de Mariſco, in ep. quadam 

(236) Inter Epiſtolas Gyraldi, quibus titulus ad. W. Miniſtrum Angliz, MS. [in Bib. Cotton. 

eſt SYMBOLUm. Electorum ad Capitulum Here- Vitell. C. 8.] Extat etiam in A fol. 100 b. B. 

fordienſe, MS. in Bib. Cotton. [ Tib. B. 13.1 fol. 47, a. C. fol. z, b. D. fol. 6, b. 


Divinity, 
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Divinity, unleſs he or they had ruled in Arts in ſome Univerſity or other, 
and that alſo they had read one book of the Canon of the Bible, or of the 
Sentences or Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and publickly prevenon before the Uni- 
verſity. 
So that now, whereas thoſe that had ſtudied Divinity were, before this 
ſtatute was made, ſaluted by the name of Maſters or Doctors of Divinity 
in a leſs, was appointed to be for a larger, time, to the end that Arts ſhould 
be firſt learnt and ſtudied by them, which by the coming up of School 
Divinity and Laws were neglected. 2. Becauſe that by the ſtudying of 
Arts, the ſaid Divinity might be the better maintained and defended, and 
of greater account. 3. That the ſaid Degree of Maſter or Doctor ſhould 
not be common, being by all eſteemed the higheſt Academian title, and 
moſt capable of preferment, &c. 
As for the Laws, degrees were appointed for them, but without being 
Regents in Arts. So likewiſe for Medicine ; but the Students in either 
were not to enter the houſe of Congregation or Convocation till they were 
Doctors, as tis to this day. In ancient time, ſuch that were Doctors in 
either of thoſe faculties were for ſome time called by the name of Regents, 
as Regent in Law, Regent in Phyſic, and ſo for ſome years continued, 
but not to take place of Maſters of Arts, yet afterwards many proceeding 
in Arts before, had their place among Doctors of Divinity. I ſhould now 
give you an account of the ancient exerciſes done for the Degrees of Doc- 
tors in Divinity, Law and Phyſic, and alſo the manner how they were 
performed, but moſt of them being very imperfect, I ſhall proceed to 
ſomewhat elſe. 
As for the further ſolemnity uſed in taking Degrees, eſpecially that of 
Maſter, I find anciently to be very great, and performed with much ce- 
n as, 
1. In commending, or ſpeaking and writing praiſes on the perſons that 
1 and the exerciſes they performed, whether in Arts, Law, 
Phyſic or Divinity, in the doing of which, nothing hath been more 
common among us, reſembling in ſo doing the way of the Univerſity of 
Athens. When Sylv. Gyraldus read his ToPOGRA PHV at Oxford in the 
year 1200 (as I ſhall elſewhere at large tell you) commendations were 
given to him (239) by the greateſt Clerks of his time, both in verſe and 
_ proſe, with ſpeeches ſpoken when he performed it, according to the man- 
ner of the ancient Poets. And that cuſtom being frequently uſed, gave 


(239) Vira Sylv. Gyraldi, ut ſupra MS. 
occaſion, 
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occaſion, as is ſuppoſed, to bring up the faſhion of putting verſes and 
commendations before books that were publiſhed, which continueth with 
ſome to this day. Towards the latter end of K. Henry III, when Thomas 
de Cantelupo (afterwards Biſhop of Hereford) proceeded Maſter or Doctor 
of Divinity, he, to his great honour, after his Veſpers (at an Act time) 
were finiſht in the Convent of the Preaching Fryers in Oxford, was by Dr. 
Kylwarby Archb. of Canterbury (ſometime Doctor of the chair there) 
very much commended in an oration ſpoken by him at that time, (240) 
wherein among other things, he told the auditory, that he never perceived 
him guilty of any mortal ſin: which if true, as authors ſay (though there 
is ſcarce any one in theſe times that will believe it) was not unworthily 
belike ſpoken of him, he being in his time accounted ſo holy, that after 
his death, he was by the Pope canonized. 

2. In feaſting and banqueting the ſeveral Degrees and Orders of the Uni- 
verſity, as Sylv. Gyraldus did the time beforementioned. About the year 
alſo 1268, when Alfonſus de Senis or Siena, an Italian, ſtudied at Oxford 
(for ſo it manifeſtly appears upon record (241) and that the Abbat and 
Convent of Einſham allowed him upon the Pope's defirg 100 8. per an. 
for his ſuſtenance in the Univerſity) one Mr. Bonifacius de Saluciis pro- 
ceeded in the Civil Law : at whoſe inception were ſuch ceremonies and 
feaſting uſed, that the like for that faculty was ſcarce before known here. 
For, for the receiving of the Inceptor's friends and thoſe of his faculty and 
others, the Abbat and Convent of Oſney, upon ſecurity that no damage 
ſhould follow, (242) gave him the free uſe of their Refectory, Cloiſter, 
and other neceſſary places within their Monaſtery. This Bon. de Saluciis, 
by the way muſt be noted, was born in Lombardy, and on the death of 
Rob. de Orford Biſhop of Ely an. 1309, was recommended (243) by 
the letters of the King, Queen and divers Nobles, to the Prior and Monks 
of that place to make choice of him (whom they ſtile Clericus generoſus) 
to be then Biſhop, but they diſſenting, another perſon was choſen, namely 
Joh. de Ketene. Some years after, I find (244) as great, or rather greater 
ſolemnity, as it ſhould ſeem, performed at Glouceſter College by the Be- 
nedictines for one Will, de Broke a Monk in St. Peter's Monaſtery in 
Gloceſter, proceeding in Divinity an. 1298 (being the firſt of that Order in 


(240) Th. Walſingham i in His r. Ax c. in Cotton. [MS. Vitell. xv. 3.] fol. 117, b. 


Ed. I. edit. Franc. 1603, p. 50. (243) His r. Ec. Ely MS. in Jo. de Ke- 
(241) In majore libro vel RE C16 T. Cænobii teene. 7 Bib. Bodl. Laud, E, 24.] 

Einſham fol. 84. a; [in Theſ, Ad. Chr. Oxon.] (244) In Lis. vel CHRON. Monaſterii S. 
(242) L1s. vel Res. Cænob. Oſney in Bib. Petri Glouc, fol. 11. MS. 


Vo. I. K England, 
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England, that went out Doctor in that faculty) in whoſe Veſpers, Law- 
rence Howſom or Honſome, Monk of the faid place and Bachelaur 'of 
Divinity anſwering, were prefent John de Gamages Abbat, the Monks, 
Priors, Obedientiaries, Clerks, &c. of the faid Abbey, together with as 
many Noble men and Eſquires that amounted to the number of an hundred, 
who came to Oxford all very well horſed. Beſides which alſo, were pre- 
ſent at his proceeding the Abbots of Weſtminſter, Reading, Abendon, 
Eveſham, and Malmſbury, with many Priors and Monks alſo of the ſaid 
Order. All which ſending in meats and drinks to the Inceptor, beſides 
ſeveral Biſhops, Abbats, Priors, &c. that were abſent, to entertain the 
* retinue, the ſolemnity was conſummated with very great credit and repute 
to the Benedictine Order (then growing into high eſtimation with all per- 
ſons) and thereby alſo were the poor, whether ſcholaſtical or laycal, all 
much relieved and comforted. 

The ſaid Law. de Houſome alſo proceeding Doctor of Divinity an. 1301 
(245) under the before mentioned Dr. Broke the Prior of Glouceſter, was 
great entertainment made at the ſame College alſo, but not half ſo much 
as the former. So frequent was the cuſtom of entertainment in this Uni- 
verſity, that there was no Scholar, if of any account, but did ſhew him- 
ſelf bountiful at his Inception, either from his own purſe, or from the 
curteſy of others, or both. At ſuch times alfo, if perſons of great pa- 
rentage proceeded, the Mayor and Burghers of Oxford did uſually upon the 
publick ſtock ſend in their gifts of edibles and potables, becauſe perhaps it 
was cuſtomary for them to be preſent at great Inceptions (as they had been 
at that of Gyraldus.) One John le Brabazon they much careſſed when he 
proceeded, 9 Edward II dom. 1315, when then they ſent to hum a (246) 
carcaſs of beef, two porkers and other things. To other perſons alſo fre- 
quently after did they fend in their preſents, and particularly to the noble 
George Nevill, (247) who proceeding in Arts 1452 (as I have told you 
more at large in my Hiſtory under that year) did entertain for two days 
ſpace all Doctors and Maſters of the Univerſity, the chief Burghers alſo 
of the Town, and the poor thereof. About five years following the noble 
Peter Courtney (afterwards Biſhop of Wincheſter) kept great entertain- 
ments for the Academians and Burghers, when he proceeded Bachelaur of 
the Laws, not only to the repute of his family, but much of his faculty. 
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(245) Ibidem. Oxon. in — Civit. Oxon. 
(246) Ror. Cour. Camerariorum Civit. (247) Vide (251) in proxima pagina. 


And 
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And it is to be noted, that when perſons of a noble race proceeded, it was 
cuſtomary for them and none elſe, (248) to perform their exerciſe in a 
Roſtrum erected in the nave of St. Mary's Church, in honour only and re- 
verence to their extraction, as it is (and hath been) ſometimes uſed in the 
Encznia performed in the Theatre. | 

The riſe of this cuſtom of entertainments, which continueth ſtill among 


us, is without doubt derived from the Univerſity of Athens, by Joh. 
Erigena, or ſome other Oxford Scholar; and the more probable it is ſo, 
becauſe my author Will. Whetley in his CoMMENT. on Boetius © de 
diſciplina Scholarium' (249) ſpeaks frequently of them, and for that, as I 
have told you before, (250) he inſiſts much in his Comments on the cuſ- 
toms of ſcholaſtick diſcipline as formerly uſed at Athens, and in his tune, 
and before at Oxford. He tells us that two things are chiefly to be re- 
quired by an Inceptor, when he proceeds, viz. 1. Commendations or 
praiſes; and, 2. feaſting. As for commendations he muſt have a 
care ut veneranda collectio, L e. a congregation of Sophi, 1. e. Maſters 
commend or praiſe him cum brevi ſchemate, 1. e. with a ſhort and well 
appointed way of ſpeaking, &c. for if he ſhould ſpeak maliciouſly againſt 
him, the diſhonour would fall upon all the Maſters as well as the Inceptor, 
and therefore that muſt be by all means avoided, leſt a ſcandal ſhould be 
brought upon them and their degree, and ſo conſequently be evilly eſteemed 
by the Juniors and vulgar.” 

As for feaſting and clothes he faith thus“ Si ſua facultas, i. e. if the 
abundance of his riches will ſupport it, then he is to proceed towards the 
increaſe of his dawning honour, viz. that he comely clad himſelf, his 
Maſter, under whom he proceeds, and other Maſters, if it can be com- 
modioufly done ; which being procured and finiſhed, and they ſumptuouſly 
refreſhed with meats and drinks, it may ſuffice that he proceed with ho- 
nour, &c.“ Thus our author: Now according to our ſtatutes and cuſtoms 
it appears, that there were feaſting, veſtments and other gifts beſtowed by 
him or them that proceeded on thoſe of his or their faculty, on Regents 
alſo, Beadles and other officers, beſides the Groſſa Turonenſia that were 
uſually paid. (251) Which expences being frequent, and arrived even to 


(248) Ut in Aa fol. 46, b. 80, b. 103, a. &c. 

(249) Lib. ii. 

(250) See page 59. 

(251) Item tu jurabis quod non expendes in 
Inceptione tua ultra tria millia Turonenſium 
Groſſorum :* fie in A, fol. 10, a. C. 19. a. D. 
2, à. Antiquatur hoc Statutum nominatim in B. 
fol. 119, a. Sciendum quod duodecim Groſſi vel 
argentei Turonenſes, tribus ſolidis et quatuor 


K 2 


den. noſtræ monetæ zquivalent, ut docent Com- 


mentatores in illam Clementinam: Et Joh. Caius 


lib. His r. Cantabr. ii, p. 123—* et fic tria millia 
Turonenſium Groſſorum five argenteorum æqui- 
ualent 41 lib. 13 fol. 4 den. noſtræ pecuniæ.“ 
Diſpenſatum fuit cum præfato Neville quod non 
teneatur ad ſtrictitudinem dicti ſtatuti, quod mi- 
rum, cum fit oecumenicum. Vid. A a fol. 66. a. 
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a ſet cuſtom, much more beyond their original, and therefore Scholars of 
the poorer ſort could not well proceed, it was ordered, that no ſuch exceſs 
ſhould be performed but by Graduati poſſeſſionati, as religious men, whoſe 
reſpective Monaſteries defrayed their charges, and ſuch that could com 
pound, that is ſpend beyond five ſhillings by the year, ſo that afterwards 
the degree of Maſter and Doctor became more common. As for thoſe 
that could not ſpend ſuch a ſum of money, they ſometimes gave a piece of 
cloth to make gowns for the Commiſſary and Proctors, ſometimes alſo for 
the Regents (few in number in ancient time) and ſometimes only one 
gown and hood for the Commiſſary. Some alſo, but thoſe I find to have 
been Begging Fryers, gave only knives to the Regents; others, moneys 
towards the reparation of the Univerſity buildings, and at length ſome. 
gave gloves, which with one or more faculties continueth to this day. 
Whence no doubt 'tis that Oxford hath been accounted ſo famous for good 
knives and gloves (as by ſome it is to this day) when they were ſo com- 
monly given, and the makers of them always well furniſht. | 

The next diſtinction for Scholars, beſides Degrees, are Habits and for- 
malities, which have been uſed in this Univerſity from the days of King 
Alfred (if not before) to theſe times. For when literature was reſtored 
by certain Benedictine Monks (as tis before ſhewed) whom that King ap- 
pointed to read in Oxford, the Scholars did from that time, as we may 
ſuppoſe, take their faſhions, (251*) that is to ſay, Ocreæ, and Veſtes, vel 
Habitus de pulla chimera, 1. e. Boots, and Garments, or Habits: of a black 
colour or reſemblance. As for other formalities, which they did wear, 
as Cap and Hood, I am not certain whether the Scholars followed the 
faſhions of them or not, but as far as I can yet underſtand they did. Joh.. 
Wolfius in ſpeaking of the Order and Habit of the Benedictine Monks, (252) 
faith thus —< In veſtitu veteres uſi fuerunt cuculla, tunica, et ſcapulari : 
cuculla eſt cappa ſupra tunicam inferiorem quam Meloten quidam appel- 
lant: a nonnullis Tax dicitur : ſcapulare etiam a ſcapulis, quod ſcapulas tegit, 
&c.“ Which hood, coat and ſcapular (the laſt being a narrow piece of cloth. 
hanging down before and behind) were uſed (though fince much enlarged). 
by our old Scholars, as I have ſeen it on ancient glaſs windows, ſeals, &c.. 


Gown, wide ſleev'd, for ſuch in ſeveral foregoing ages was and is ſtill 
the Benedictine habit, and was anciently uſed by the generality of Scholars. 
At firſt when twas uſed, was no more than an ordinary coat, (Tunica, as 

(251*) In quodam TRacTaTy de præroga- reconditarum, Cent. vi, p. 160. Iſidori [Ox 16. 


tivis Ord. S. Bened. ut ſupra MS. ſive ETYMOL.] lib. xix, cap. 24. 
(252) In Libro lectionum memorabilium et | 


Wolfius 
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Wolfius hath told you) and reached but a little lower than the knees. The 
ſhoulders were but a little or not at ail gathered, neither were the ſleeves 
much wider than an ordinary coat, though ſince by degrees much enlarged. 
From the ſaid form, the Surplices (Dalmaticæ, firſt worked in Dalmatia, 
and therefore ſo called) (253) received their faſhion alſo, very ſcanty and 
ſlender at firſt, but afterwards wider than Gowns. When degrees became 
a little frequent among us in the reigns of Rich. I, and K. John, other 
faſhions were invented for diſtinction ſake, not only in relation to Degrees, 
but faculties, yet the wide ſleeves are ſtill worn by Bachelaurs, and by ſuch 
Under Graduates that receive maintenance in Colleges by the allowance of 
their reſpective Founders, worn at firſt black, then in ſeveral colours, 
and at length when Dr. Laud was Chancellor, black again by every Scho- 
lar, unleſs the ſons of Noble men, who may wear any colour. To con- 
clude, though there was a common diſtinction in veſtitu made between the 
Maſters or Doctors of Theology, Medicine, Law and Arts, yet in folemn _ 
aſſemblies and perambulations or proceſſions of the Univerſity, the faſhions 
of their veſtitus were all the ſame, only differenced by colour; as for ex- 
ample, the faſhion that Maſters or Doctors or Profeſſors of Theology uſed, 
was a ſcarlet Gown with wide ſleeves (not of a light red as now, but red 
with blue or purple mixt with it) faced with certain beaſt ſkins furred 
both coſtly and precious. Over that was a Habit of the ſame, viz. half a 
gown without fleeves, cloſe before, and over all a Hood lined with the 
ſame matter that the Gown is faced with. The faſhion of a Doctor or 
profeſſor of Law, or Medicine was the fame with Theologiſts, only diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the facing and lining of another colour ; but that of Artiſts 
was commonly black, as their Habits alſo were, but faced and lined with 
furs or Minever. As for Bachelaurs of Arts, Law, and Phyſic, their Gowns, 
which were of various colours, as ruſſet, violet, tawny, blue, &c. were 
alſo wide ſleeved, but not faced, and their Hoods (for they had no Habits) 
of the ſame colour with their Gowns, but not lined, only edged with lamb 
or cony ſkin. The Gown that a Dr. of Divinity now wears, as alſo that 
by a- Maſter of Arts, or ſuch that are in holy Orders, hath no cape, only 
long ſleeves with a croſs {lit to put the arms through. Which Gown is 
not ancient, and never known to be worn by any before the time of John 
Calvin, who, as tis ſaid, was the firſt that wore it, but had the lit 
longways, and facing lined with fur. 


(253) Huguitio Piſanus in MaGx15s DERIVATIONIBUS, MS. ut ſupra. 
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Capes (pileum) ſome have latin'd it cappa, derived from caput, be- 
cauſe tis the garment or covering of the head, or as one hath it (2 54) from 
* capio, quia quaſi totum hominem capit, unde etiam capula dicitur, et 
capatus qui habet vel indutus eſt capa.” The ancient Philoſophers and wiſe 
men among the Pagans were wont (255) to go velato capite, i. e. pilleato, in 
ſign of honour and reverence, which by right ſhould be due to their virtue, 
as the Hiſtories of the Gentiles, treating of the Habits and veſtments of the 
Philoſophers, and wiſe men, tell us. Furthermore alſo Alexander Nequam, 
in his Mythology concerning the Flamins of- the Gentiles, who were the 
Prieſts of Pagans, faith that it was an heinous matter for them to go un- 
covered, becauſe of the reverence due to their condition, whence twas 
that on feſtival days, they were to cover their heads cum pileis, but at 
other times to avoid heat, they only uſed a band or thread, with which 
they bound their heads, left. they ſhould not altogether go bare, and from 
thence the ſaid Prieſts were called Flamines quafi Filamines, &c. M. Varro 
tells us (256) that the Flamines in Latium were always covered, and Ser- 
vius, (257) that it was a crime for them to go bare. 

In what manner this covering of the head hath been uſed I ſhall no far- 
ther ſeek, only perſuade myſelf, that the faſhion being taken up by the 
Philoſophers at Athens did give occaſion to the Pariſians, and afterwards 
to Oxonians to uſe them, they being imitators of their cuſtoms, as I have 
often told you. Of what form we at the firſt uſed them, whether cloſe, 
ſtepled, plaited, ſquare or round, I know not. Tis probable we did in pro- 
ceſs of time imitate the Benedictines, as in other matters we did; but then 
again, whether they in moſt ancient time did uſe the fame faſhioned Cap as 
now, it may be a queſtion, becauſe by the Acts of ſeveral Councels and 


Chapters among them, alterations have been made. The ſquare form, 


with the upper part ſomething ſtepled, is ancient, as hath been proved by 
pictures in ancient glaſs windows ; but when the Laws and School Divinity 
entered the Univerſity, the Doctors of thoſe faculties and of Medicine 
wore round Caps; the firſt and the laſt wear them ſtill; but ſome years 
before the Reformation of the Church of England, the Theologiſts wore 


ſquare, without any ſtifning in them, (which cauſed each corner to flag) 
ſuch as Judges and Juſtices Itinerant now ule. 


(254) Idem Huguitio ut ſupra. Et in Lind- zarraces vocant : Meurs. Gloss. Greco 
wode lib. iii, tit. 1. de vita et honeſtate Clericorum. BARB.— Vid. LEG. 12 Tas.—Cic. de LEG. 
(255) Ut in quodam tractatu de Studiis Phi- Plin. NaTur. HisT.—Tertull. de Cox. MIL. 
loſophorum, MS. | —Liv. lib. 1.—Dion. Halic, lib. ii.—Heſiod. in 
(256) Lis. IV DE LING. LAT. Op. et Di.—Arift. lib. vin. de GEN. AN IM. 
(257) Servius in lib. vii AEnerp. See more in c. 5.—Plat. I. iii de ReyvB,—Theoph. HisT. 

the Latin copy of this book. [Poſteriores Græci Plant. lib. iv, c. 10.] 
Dr. 
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Dr. Thomas Gaſcoigne tells us in his THREOLOG. DicTIONARY (258) 
that round Caps were uſed by Lawyers from K. Alfred's time to his (temp. 
Henr. VI) but that cannot be, becauſe the Laws were not read or re- 
ceived among us till the time of K. Stephen. However in another place 
he intimates, as if Doctors or Maſters in Divinity only wore them, and 
that alſo in the reign of Henry III and before, they preached in them. For 
he occaſionally ſpeaking of the Habits of the Juſtices of England when 
they fate in juſtice in the time of Henry III (which reſembled thoſe of 
Biſhops and Doctors of the Univerſity of Oxford) faith thus (259) — 
« And then only Doctors in Divinity uſed round Caps, when they preached 
to the Clergy or people, and ſuch an ornament of the head, as a Cap, 


doth St. Hierome mention in an epiſtle to Fabiola —“ Sed heu jam (faith 


he) ſunt figna fine ſignatis ſeu fignificatis in pluribus, quia non ſunt in 
eis bona propter quæ ſigna inſtituta ſunt, nec monerent mentem hominis 
qualiter oportet eum agere ; et ut cogitaret qualis eſſet et onera ſui officii, 
&c.” And as Divines preached in Caps (as they did in ſquare afterwards, 
uſed by the Catholick party in England, till Queen Mary died, and religion 
altered) ſo the Auditors, if Scholars, fate in them, which continued fo 
till the late unhappy times; but when K. Ch. II was reſtored, then the 
auditors fate bare, leſt if covered, ſhould encourage the laical party to put 
on their hats, as they did all the time of Rebellion. Some before the Re- 
formation would preach in cappis clauſis, but that they could not do with- 
out a diſpenſation. 

Thus briefly concerning the Cap. I ſhall now add a Statute in our 
ancient books (260) de pilleis portandis, with ſome notes of my own upon 
it, to the end that the Cap and that belonging might be better underſtood ; 
the words are Debent eciam omnes Theologi, præter Religioſos, Decre- 
tiſte, Medici et Legiſte in congregationibus, inceptionibus, reſumptioni- 
bus, et aliis Solemnitatibus in ſuis pilleis intereſſe. Omnes eciam Magiſtros 
cujuſlibet facultatis eciam Legiſtas ibidem eſſe fine tenis teneri eſti- 
mamus.' 

Sine tenis] Statutum eſt (261) quod nullus Baccalaureus legens, vel 
opponens, aut reſpondens publice utatur tena vel birreto. Where biretum 
or rather birretum, coming from the ancient word birrus, which is veſtis 
velloſa, a kind of rugged ſtuff, whereof ſeamens coats and hoods were made, 


(258) MS, in Bib. Coll. Linc. Theol. 39, 40.} Smith preached at the burning of Ridley and 
(259) Ib. in parte ſecunda, p. 569. Divines Latimer: Dr. Hen. Cole at Cranmer's recanta- 
preached in ſquare caps in the reign of Q. Mary, tion. 
as may be ſeen in the burning of Ridley, Lati- (260) B. fol. 5 2, b. C. fol. 4, a. D. fol. 3, a. 


mer and Cranmer, recited by, Mr, Fox. Dr. (261) C. fol. 63, a. 


ſignifieth 
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ſignifieth a covering of the head, made of ſuch kind of rough ſtuff, (261*) 
uſual in thoſe times, being of faſhion here in the Univerſity, a plain Cap 
or bonnet inclining to a ſquare form, whereof the fillet, wherewith it was 
to be tied or bound about the head, was called tena; and of divers colours 
as in old books is manifeſt. The makers of theſe Caps or bonnets were 
called Birretarii, that is commonly Capper hurrurs (probably from the 


word birrus, as in the Corporation Charter which they had from the Uni- 


verſity,) and are the ſame now I think with thoſe that made caps and 
hoods, a trade much decayed in the. Univerſity, and therefore uſed by the 
haberdaſhers of hats. When the outlandiſh felt came firſt into England, 
which was in the beginning of K. Henry VIII, Lay-people began firſt to 
lay aſide their round Caps which they generally wore, and in time creeping 
by degrees into the Univerſity, the Scholars alſo not only neglected the uſe 
of Caps, but their Cowles alſo or Hoods. And thoſe felts with narrow brims 
having no other name uſual for them but that of birretum, were expreſsly 
forbidden, namely that no Bachelaur reading or doing exerciſe ſhould uſe 
tena vel birreto or the new faſhioned hat or felt with a bond of divers 
colours, &c. 


Hoop, though there have been ſeveral forts of them, yet I ſhall name 
but two. The ancienteſt in uſe was that ſewed or tied to the upper part 
of the coat or gown, and brought over the head for a covering, much 
like to a cowle. Such a Hood, which was for the moſt part uſed as an 
ornament for the head, was latin'd Capa, and ſometimes cappa, epitheted 
ſeveral times (262) with categorica, which probably did belong to Sophiſ- 
ters or Bachelaurs. I find it alſo to ſignify a hood for the ſhoulders, as in 
one of the Univerſity Regiſters, (263) wherein tis ordered that no Regent 
in Arts or Decrees or Divinity read his lectures in capa manicata, ſed 
in pallio, vel in capa clauſa. 

The other Hood is ſuch that is worn for an ornament of the ſhoulders, 
lined formerly with certain beaſts ſkins, but now and for ſeveral years ſince 
with Taffeta, and hath its original from the form.. The latin word being 


(261*) [Veſtis Servis permiſſa, 1. 1. fine ex- wWoePteu erb tray. Plato in SymPos. de Alci- 
cept. I. 1. Cop. Theodoſ. Servos ſane omnium biade Tauins vr int Tis xeÞanris raw S. 


aut byrris uti permittimus aut cucullis, Artemid. 

I. 8. . 3 Bipgoy &y Iveipw BaeTopevoy SLYOAT 2&3 7 
oN nh. Hinc Aſcetarum olim Veſtis Tay 
pet” td T&; Brees @tgerrwy. Conc. Gang. 

Can. 12.—SCHoL. Ariftoph. Tawia fiyivre u 
Ei anzes <040 ua. Feſtus ornamentum laneum ho- 
norati Capitis. Clem. Alex. Tawwy vu 910 x 


- Pauſani.s in ATT1c. (See the Lat. Tranſl. p. 27.) 


Vid. Gross. Lat. du Freſne, in voce Birrus. ] 
(262) In PotTrI1a Michaelis Cornubienſis, 
ut ſupra, ad amicum ſuum Conradum Hembach, 
Ms, et in Cour EN Dio de multiplicitate Univerſ, 
Paris, ut ſupra, fol. 13, b. 
(263) B. fol. 50. [b] 


cucullum, 


ee e, 
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cucullum, or caputium, is explained by ſome (264) to be os tunicæ vel 
alterius veſtis, unde caput mittitur ;* whence in the book of Job tis ſaid, 
© capucio tunic ſuccinxit me.” At firſt the Hood was but little and very 
ſcanty, and was uſed ſometimes as a covering for the head; but when Caps 
came to be generally uſed, then thoſe Hoods became only an ornament for 
the ſhoulders and back, and being by degrees enlarged were lined with 
. ſkins. A certain author tells us, (265) that in ancient time the Juſtices 
(itinerant I ſuppoſe he means) of England uſed Hoods lined with lamb- 
ſkins and not with ermine or minever, for then only Biſhops, Doctors and 
Maſters in the Univerſities uſed minever and pure white and pure grey; 
which lining, «being afterward uſed by others of lower degrees, a ſtatute, 
(266) which is ancient, was made, that none ſhould wear ſuch fkins or 
fine linen or ſilk in their hoods, but thoſe that were of noble and royal 
blood, or a Maſter or Licentiat in any faculty, or one that had a ſeat in 
parliament, or one that could ſpend 60 marks de claro from a benefice, or 
patrimony, under the pain of 208. toties quoties. 


Boor Es, a formality we had from the Benedictine Monks, inaſmuch 
that I find it recorded, (267) that there was anciently no Mafter or Doctor 
of Arts proceeded but in Bootes, as a token of reſpect to be had to the 
men of that Order, who were the founders and reſtorers of literature before 
and at the time of K. Alfred. The ancient form and faſhion of them was 
but ſmall and came up to the middle of the leg, with little or no tops to 
them, even almoſt like to high ſhoes. And that ſuch a form or faſhion 
was uſed by the Benedictines and conſequently by us, we have an inſtance 
from the Book or Hiſtory of Wynchcombe Abbey (268) (a place formerly 
for that Order) wherein I find this paſſage, that when Richard Keder. 
miſter, the Abbat of that Monaſtery, in the reigns partly of Henry VII and 
VIII, occaſionally opened the ſepulchers of Gyrmund and Godfrey his 


(264) Huguitio Piſanus, ut ſupra, in voce (267) In quodam TracTtarty de Præroga- 
Capa, MS. in Bodl. Bib. [Laud, H, 71.] tivis Ordinem Monaſticum concernentibus, ut 

(265) Gaſcoignus, ut ſupra, part ii, p. 569. ſupra, MS. in Bib. Cott, Claudius E. iv, 8. 

(266) A. fol. 91, b. B.f.51,b. C. f. 118, b. Ocreis pedes et tibiæ tibi muniantur, ut ex hoc 
Uſus pelluræ de ſerico, de minutis variis, de puro diſcas minimas offenſiunculas vitari debere ab 
albo vel de puro griſeo et de ſyndone vel Tarta- Epiſcopo, et Theologiæ Doctore, &c.“ So Dr. 
rano, indicitur, niſi Magiſtris in aliqua facultate Tho. Holland in his Ox ATION made to Henry, 
licentiatis, Nobilibus regio ſanguine inſignitis, Biſhop of Saliſbury, when he was created Doctor 
filiis Dominorum Parlamentarionum, et promotis of Divinity: edit. Oxon. 1599. 


ad 60 marcas de beneficio ſeu patrimonio, ſub (268) His r. Cænobii Wynchelcomb, ut ſup. 
pxna 20 ol. toties quoties, &c. 


Vor. I. L 
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predeceſſors (the firſt of whom began to govern that place 9 Will. II, and 
the other 22 Henry I) he found them laying in their formalities or habits, 
they were wont to wear, viz. a Gown or Hood, but far courſer, and of 
lefler price, than was worn in the days of the ſaid Kedermiſter, ſhewing 
thereby that their predeceflors (as he obſerves) were tum veſtitu tum 
demum moribns, et converſatione longe humiliores, abjectiores et tempe- 
ratiores, &c. and inſtead of buſkins or pantofles (ſays he) they had on 
their legs high ſhoes, ſuch almoſt like to thoſe that country people wear. 
Thus the ſaid author, but though he does not attribute to thoſe bufkins 
the name of Bootes, but that they rather reſembled high ſhoes, yet doubt- 
leſs they were ſo, and did but little differ from the ſaid ſhoes, önly ſo far 
as to be a little higher, and the tops to be edged about with leather. 
Howſoever the faſhion was, Boots, ſtiled in ſome of our Regiſters Botys, 
were uſed by Maſters of Arts at their Inception ; which continuing till 
the degrees of Doctor of Divinity and Decrees came in faſhion, were then 
uſed by them; (269) and inſtead of Bootes the Maſters were afterwards 
contended to wear Pantables, which ſome have called Sandals, others Slip- 
pers, ſome again Slopps and Pynſons, latin'd in our old books fandalia, 
liripipiati, (270) ſolutaria, &c. which I ſay they wore at their Inception, 
that is in the time we call the Act and ſeveral weeks after, till ſuch time 
they were diſpenſed with to leave them off. The Maſters wear theſe by 
the name of Slopps to this day, during the time only of the Act, for the 
next day after it is ended, at which time they are made Regents, they are 


cut off from their ſhoes. 


(269) Vide in B. fol. 55, b. 

(270) Ger. Joh. Voſſius ETy moLos. Linguæ 
Latinz, in voce Clericus, ita dicit=* A Clerus 
et Peplus, eſt Cleropeplum, quod corrupte nunc 
Liropipium effertur, &c.“ In Mr. Rich. James's 
MSS, in Bib, Bodh nu. 7, p. 90—Liripipia, an- 


glice Tippets, as in Card. Wolſey's Statutes for 
his Coll. in Oxon. [Ibid. nu. 17, p. 169 —Ex- 
cerpt. ex Stat. C. C. C. Oxon.— mantellis aut 
liripipiis biſſinis aut laneis—torquibus tartarinis 
aut laneis, liripipia vocant—.*] 
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The Dioxrry and WorTn of the UNIVERSITY of Ox ron 
in ſeveral Ages, expreſſed in the BuLLs and ChARTERS of 
Porks and KINGS, and in the Writings of divers Authors. 


Pas dignity and worth of the Univerſity having been in ſome mea- 
ſure deſcribed in the time of K. Alfred and before, I ſhall paſs 
through thoſe obſcure times wherein the Danes made their woeful incur- 
fions far and near to thoſe after the Norman conqueſt, when literature was 
revived and encouragement ſhewed to the Muſes then almoſt in deſpair. 

In the reign therefore of K. Henry I, when Mr. Robert Pulleyn read 
the holy Scriptures at Oxford, it ſo came to paſs, that by his doctrine that 
he then read and planted there (271) « Eccleſia tam Anglicana quam Gal- 
licana pharium profeceret, &c. See more in the Annals an. 11 34. 

About the year 1160 Senatus Bravonius, Prior of the Monaſtery at Wor- 
ceſter, writing an epiſtle (272) to Clement Prior of Oſney, faith of Ox- 
ford, that it was then © Urbs frequens in Scholis, magiſtra in diſciplinis, 
&c.' and in another to a venerable Maſter of Oxford, named William de 
Tunbrugge, faith thus, deambulans itaque in orto deliciarum, ubi ſacre 
ſcripture virgultum, ubi roſa que redolet, creſcit, &c.* See more in the 
Annals an. 1200. 

Within few years after, the author of the life of Sylveſter Gyraldus 
(273) ſpeaking of the unwillingneſs of the ſaid Gyraldus to have his To- 
pography of Ireland concealed and not publiſhed to the world, decreed 
with himſelf to recite it © apud Oxoniam ubi Clerus in Anglia magis vigebat 
et clericatu præcellebat, &c.' | 

Before the year 1216 Oxford is ſaid (274) to be © dotorum virorum 
nutrix aſſidua, and in the year 1209 it flouriſhed fo much with Scholars, 
that three thouſand of them departed (275) at that time upon ſome diſ- 
content thence. 

In the year 1256 it is ſtiled (276) by Matthew Parys the ſecond School 


of the Church (the Univerſity of Parys being the firſt) yea the funda- 
mental baſe thereof. 


(271) CRO. Thomæ Wyke Can. Oſney, num Sylv. Gyraldi. 
MS. in Bib. Cotton. [ Tib. A, 1x, 6: edit. per (274) Baleus CEN Tr. ui, nu. 72. 


Galeum, Oxon, 1687, fol.] (275) M. Parys in His r. vel CyRron, An- 
(272) Inter Eis ror As ſuas in Bib. Bodl. gliz ſub an. 1209. 53 


MS. [membr. Bod. 633, fol. 209, a, et 223, a. (276) Ibid. ſub an. 1257. 
(273) Ms, ad finem libri iv DisTiNncT10- 57 


L 2 | ; thy 
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In the Bull of P. Alexander IV written to the Nobility of England 
about the year 1260, Oxford is thus characterized (277) — In hoc enim 
regno (meaning England) invenitur his temporibus fons amæniſſimus He- 
liconis, de cujus liquore dulciſſimo, non ſolum incolæ regni ejuſdem, 
rerum alienigenæ ſua ſuavia ſumunt et hauriunt pocula, per quæ arida 
eorum fœcundantur corda, et ſitibunda reficiuntur pectora copioſe. Hic 
liberales philoſophiæ artes, quibus rudia hominum erudiuntur ingenia, re- 
ſident. Hine procedit [et proceſſit] inclyta multorum doctorum et ſancto- 
rum proſapia, de quorum conſortio, ſupernus gaytet exercitus, et corona- 
tur in [cœlis] acies bonorum, et per quos Chxiſtianus illuſtratur populus, 
et fides catholica roboratur, &c. 


In the year 1264 and before, it was the only ſecular place in England, 
where learning flouriſhed, as may be collected from the foundation Charter 
(278) of the College at Meandon, commonly called Maldon in Surry by 
Walter de Merton. Which College, when it was tranſlated to Oxford 
an. 1267, the Founder faith alſo in his Charter (279) for that purpoſe, 
that at Oxford · Univerſitas viget ſtudentium, &c.. And though at the 
ſame time, and divers years before, Italy is ſaid to challenge to itſelf the 
fkill of the Civil Law, and the Univerſity of Parys the heavenly Writ or 
holy Scripture, and the liberal Arts, yet upon examination Oxford is found 
to equal them in thoſe Faculties, and eſpecially in School Divinity. Pruly 
had the Reader ſeen thoſe Pope's Bulls and King's Charters relating to 
Scholars and learning, which have formerly come into my hands, he could 
not otherwiſe, u pon due conſideration, but think it to ſurpaſs any of tho 
places. See more in the Annals under the year 1 296. 


To give further tokens of Oxford's dignity in all ages after the reign of 
Henry III being endleſs, I ſhall only leave with you "hoſe following cha- 
raters of it and its Scholars. 


K. Edward II, in his Charter for the Foundation of Oriel Coll. an. reg. 
19, faith thus (280) , Sciatis quod ut fructum multiplicem quem Uni- 
verſitas Oxon mater et altrix virorum literatorum in De1 eccleſia ex ſemine 


(277) In Lib. vel His r. Cænob. Burton, in A 151. 
agro Staff. [edit. Fulman, Oxon. fol. 1684, (279) Ibid. A 1, 2. 
p. 442-] (280) Par. 19 Ed, II, in Turr. Lond, 
(278) In Tuzsaur, Coll. in pyx. Oxon, 
S. doctrine 
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8. doctrine ſua fecunditate produxit, et quem nobis et regno noſtro in 
conſiliis et negotiis protulit hactenus allatura eſt, &c. ideo, &c. 


A place it is, from which as K. Edw. III (281) ſaith, honores et 


commoda nobis et regno noſtro Anglie provenerunt et provenire ſperantur 


in futurum, &c.—a qua Univerſitate (faith he elſewhere) (282) clerici 
fructuoſi et de ſcientia famoſi pro directione reipublice ante hæc tempora 
ſunt extracti, &c.—que Univerſitas veluti vitis abundans per exercitium 
literalis ſcientiæ innumeros produxit palmites fructuoſos, viros, viz. pro- 
vidos et diſcretos, qui ſicut novellæ olivarum frondentes et fæcundantes in 
fructum, nedum regnum noſtrum Angliæ (they are the words of the ſame 
King) (283) * ſed orbem terrarum in circuitu intellectus et ſapientiæ dulce- 
dine repleverunt, &c. Ex univerſitatis noſtræ prædictæ (ſaith the ſaid 
King elſewhere) (284) et ſtudentium in eadem doctrina, fides dilatatur 
catholica et ſanta DRI eccleſia maxime Anglieana dilucide roboratur, &c. 


Agde qua (etiam) tot ad regendum populos, ad illuminationem multorum, 


Doctores hactenus proceſſerunt, &c. 

The faid King alſo ſtiles (285) it fæcundiſſima vinea, and K. Rich. 
II a garden flouriſhing (286) rore et deliciis ſcientiæ literalis et virtutis, 
et fons cleremoniz, &c. 


Pope Gregory XI alſo in his Bull to the Univerſity againſt Wycleve an. 
7 Pontif. Dom. 1 378 or thereabouts, (286#*) ſpeaketh thus to the Scholars 
* Mirari cogimur et dolere, quod vos qui propter gratias et privilegia veſtro 
ſtudio Oxon. ab Apoſtolica ſede concefſa et propter ſcientiam ſcripturarum, 
in quarum pelago fzlici remigio, dante Domino, navigatis, tanquam pugiles 


et propugnatores orthodox fidei, fine qua ſalus animarum non provenit, 


eſſe deberetis, lolium inter purum triticum per campos glorioſi ſtudii 
veſtri prædicti per quandam permittatis deſidiam et ignaviam pullulare, &c.' 


K. Henry VI in his Charter (287) dated in the 2oth year of his reign, 
whereby he gives certain lands to the Univerſity, faith thus of it Aſt 
ubi creſcit abundantis copia clericorum, illic juxta Antiquorum aſſertiones 
in dubias et quam veras illuſtrem ordinem militarem prævalere intime ad- 
vertentes, præmiſſiſque per nos crebrius ponderatis ad noſtram notabilem 


(281) Par. 27 Ed. III, part 2, memb. 7. (286) Cravs. 19 Ric. II, m. 23. 

(282) Par. 29 Ed. III, part 1, m. 6. (286*) [Vid. Annal. 1378, et Walſingham. 
(283) Par, 30 Ed. III, p. 2, m. 10. HisT. Angl. p. 201.] 

(284) Par, 15 Ed. III, p. 2, nu. 41. (287) Par. 20 Hen. VI, p. 1, m. 5. 


(285) Par. 29 Ed. III, p. z, m. 26. 
et 
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et famoſam Univerſitatem Oxon, quæ velut oliva in domo Domini fructi- 
fera, quamplures palmites fructuoſos, viros viz. fructuoſos, in ſcientiis 
liberalibus notabiliter imbutos in fingulas partes regni Angliz diſperſos, qui 
hæreſes et errores pacem utrobique regnorum nequiter perturbantes de 
vinea Domini ſatagunt extirpare, a non modico tempore tranſacto huc uſque 
continue protulit et produxit, indieſque producere non deſiſtit, noſtræ mentis 
oculos dirigentes, ipſam tam notabilem Univerſitatem cum hujuſmodi 
ſtudii, necnon artium prædictarum exercitii augmentatione, noſtra regia 
munificentia decrevimus decorare, &c. | 

In another place (288) he tiles this Univerſity · Vinea ſcientiarum 
omnium indefinenter 3 germina virtuoſa, &c. and in the ſaid 
King's reign tis ſtiled (289) fæcunda mater, et lucerna cleri, &c.' 

One Tryvytham, an Engliſh Minorite, living in the faid King's reign, 
ſtiles it © the glory of Chriſtendome. In a book of verſes (290) of his 
compoſure, intitled, 'Tryvytham de laude Univerſitatis Oxoniz, is very 
profuſe in its commendations ; which being too many here to ſet down, 
I ſhall only give you what he ſays in the beginning of his book. 


Ad te nunc habeo verbum © civitas 
Quæ grandi titulo terram inhabitas. 
Quz toto ſeculo famoſa radias 

En! ad te clamito ſi forſan audias. 
Non Romam alloquor urbem egregiam, 
Non villam Cicropis non achademiam, 
Verum te maximam Anglorum gloriam, 
Alumnus invoco matrem Oxoniam.' 


In another metrical tract (291) of an uncertain author, written much 
about the ſame time with the former, I find theſe things of Oxford Uni- 
verſity. 

« Eſt hæc Univerſitas comparati ſoli 

Summo Deo qui ſol eſt luminoſa poli 
 Hxc item corporeo ſoli comparatur 

Cauſa ſolis duplicis duplex aſſignatur 


(288) In F. fol. 2 119. 8*. 1729 ; App. Hiſt. Vit. Ric, II, 5. 344+] 
(289) Ibid. Ep1sT. 205. (291) Intit. De Superſtitione Phariſzorum, 
(290) MS, in Bib. Cott. [edit, Hearne, Oxon, MS. ibid. 


Nam 
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Nam plena ſcientia miſticus hic phzbus | 5 
Et divinus emicat et mundanis rebus. | 

Talis Univerſitas eſt Oxonienſis 

Qualis ſol fulgoribus radians immenſis 

Iſte mundi ſplendor eſt, illa lux Anglorum 

Super bonos maloſque lucet lux amborum, &c.' 


In another manuſcript alſo concerning the finding out of the hours of 
the planets, written anciently in Engliſh, I find this in the beginning of 
the book. This table is ordeyned for the meridyan of Oxeneforde, where 
the mother of vertues have ordeyned her to dwell, and to teach her choſen 
children in what manner the ſeaven ſciences bud and flouriſh to bring forth 
fruites of vertue. And it ſhall endure as long time as gratious Gop hath 
ordeyned the ſun to be drawen through the ravyſhinges of the firmament 
from the Eaſt in to the Weſt by the aſpect of the place.” 

In a certain letter (292) of Robert Earl of Leiceſter, Chancellor of this 
Univerſity, dated Apr. 17, an. 1570, and ſent to the ſaid Univerſity, I find 
this paſſage occaſionally mentioned“ that it had heretofore been worthily 
accounted the right eye of this realme, and as it were a cleare fountayne, 
from whence knouledge hath flowed to every other part and member of 
this common weale, not only clerly kept and preſerved, but moſt care- 
fully governed to the perfect growing and increaſe of all good litera- 
ture, &c.' 


To conclude; as this moſt famous Univerſity hath been greatly re- 
nowned in ancient, ſo alſo in modern time, and by late authors. I ſhall 
ſay no more but this, that it is the moſt noble Theatre (293) and Empo- 
rium of all Sciences. The moſt noble Athens, (294) the Muſes' ſeat, and 
one of England's ſtays, nay the ſun, the eye and the ſoul thereof. The 
very ſource and moſt clear ſpring of good literature and wiſdom, from 


whence religion, civility and learning are ſpread moſt plenteouſly into all 
parts of the Realm. 


(292) Recisr. Univerſit. K K, fol. 93a. (294) Vide Camdenum in BRITAN. in Do- 
(293) Joh. Caſe in Lib. de Acapemiis, bunis. | 
Cap. v, ; | 
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Againſt the IM UGN EAS of, and EXTRENCHERS on, 
the AN TIGI Ty of the UNIVERSITY of OxrORD. 
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HE Antiquity and Reſtoration of the Schools or Univerſity of Ox- 

ford, with thoſe things required to make and compheat it, and the 
Worth and Dignity thereof being thus (as you have read) in order laid 
before you, I ſhall in the next place examine what certain authors have 
written againſt, or made reflections on, its Antiquity, by advancing that 
of Cambridge above it. In which undertaking, I ſhall only take notice 
of fuch that have written of thofe matters fince the laſt book was publiſhed 
(295) in DEFENCE of, or by way of ApoLocy for, the AnTiIQuITY 
of the UnivzrsiTY of OxroRD, very accurately performed by Mr. 
Brian Twyne, one of the Society of Corpus Chriſti College, an. 1608, 
chiefly againſt Dr. John Cay (whom he calls Londinenfis) his AnT1Qu1- 
TIEs of CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. (296) 
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The firſt author, which I thought to have examined, is one Richard 
Broughton, a Roman prieſt, who in the year 1633 publiſhed at Doway 
ban ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN in fol. from 
| the Nativity of our SA viouR unto the Converſion of the Saxons :* wherein 


5 (ſhewing more induſtry than judgment) he hath divers things from Lon- 
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dinenſis or Dr. John Cay his Antiquities. of Cambridge for the proof of 
the Chriſtian religion among the Britains, viz. that © an. Dom. 141, nine 
(297) of the Doctors and Scholars of Cambridge were there baptized in 
l the Chriſtian faith.” Which note, as he faith, being taken from the 
ANNALS of the Monaſtery of Burton, ' ſeveral things are excepted againſt 
it, and the writer thereof, making thereby moſt of the faid Annals ſuſ- 
peed. He tells us alſo (298) of the Diplomas of K. Lucius, Arthur, 
Cadwallader, and of the Bull of Pope Honorius I: (299) whereby privileges 
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(295) At Oxon, 1608 in 4to. Cay. | 

(296) Publiſhed firſt at London in 8vo. 1568, (297) Szc. li, Cap. 4. 4 and 6. 
under the name of Londinenſis: Again at the (298) Ib. 5 7, and cap. 6, § 1. 
fame place in 4to. 1574, under the name of John 12500 Ib. cap. 16, 54. 
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were granted and confirmed by them to the faid Univerſity, and the 
like ; (with divers other vauntings for the Antiquity thereof) but becauſe 
he at laſt acknowledgeth of his accord, that K. Lucius granted the very 
ſame privileges to Oxford, (300) making thereby that Univerſity as an- 
cient as the other of Cambridge, I ſhall forbear to take any further notice 
of him. In the mean time his own acknowledgment for the Antiquity of 
Oxford ſhall be to me of as much authority as the Diplomas granted by 
the aforeſaid Kings and Pope to Cambridge. 


The next author to be examined is Sir Simonds D'Ewes, Knight and 
Baronet, ſometime a Student in the Univerſity of Cambridge, who having 
been one of the long Parliament, which began 1640, took an occaſion to 
ſpeak a Speech in a grand Committee Jan. 2, 1640, (301) touching the 
Antiquity of Cambridge, upon ſome controverſy then had, whether that 
place or Oxford ſhould be inſerted firſt in the Bill for four Subſidies for the 
relief of the King's army : which Speech coming out twice in print, an. 
1641, full of faults and errors, either by the negligence of the ſtationer or 
printer, or both, was the third time, after it had been corrected, pub- 
liſhed by Sir Simonds himſelf, an. 1642; which, ſo far as it concerns the 


Univerſity, I ſhall now put down, and then ſomething by way of animad- 
verſion on it. The Speech follows : 


] ſtand up to perſuade, if it may be, the declining of the preſent queſ- 
tion, and the further diſpute of this buſineſſe. Yeſterday we had long 
debate about the putting out of a word, and now we are fallen upon the 
diſpute of putting one word before another. I account it no honour to 
Cambridge, that it got the precedence by voyces at the former Committee, 
nor will it be any glory to Oxford to gain it by voyces here, where we 
all know the multitude of Burrough Towns of the Weſterne parts of Eng- 
land doe ſend fo many worthy Members hither, that if we, meaſure things 
by number and not by weight, Cambridge is ſure to looſe it. I would 
therefore propound a more noble way and meanes for the deciſion of the 
preſent controverſie then by queſtion : in which, if the Univerſity of Ox-. 
ford (which for mine owne part I doe highly reſpe& and honour) ſhall 


(300) In eodem Sæc. cap. 21, $ 80 ſpoken Mar. 9, 1641. 
(301) In two editions tis ſaid that it was 
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obtaine, 
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obtaine the prize, it will be farre more glory to it then to carry it by mul- 
titude of voyces, which indeed can be none at all. Let us therefore diſ- 
pute it by reaſon, and not make an idoll of either place; and if I ſhall be 
ſo convinced, I ſhall readily change my vote, wiſhing we may finde the 
fame ingenuity in the Oxford men. 

There be two principal reſpects beſides others, in which theſe famous 
Univerſities may claim precedence each of other.' 

« Firſt, in reſpec of their being, as they were, places of note in the 
elder ages. 

* Secondly, as they were ancient nurſeries and ſeed plots of learning.” 

© If I do not therefore prove that Cambridge was a renowned Citie at 
leaſt 500 years before there was a houſe of Oxford ſtanding, and whileſt 
bruite beaſts fed, or corne was ſowne on that place, where the ſame Citie 
is now ſeated: And that Cambridge was a nurſery of learning before Ox- 

ford was knowne to have a Grammar Schoole in it, I will yeeld up the 
bucklers. If I ſhould looſe time to reckon up the vaine allegations pro- 
duced for the Antiquity of Oxford by Twyne, and of Cambridge by Caius, 
I ſhould but repeat Deliria ſenum ; for I account the moſt of that they 
have publiſhed in print to be no better. But I find my authoritie without 
exception, that in the ancient Catalogue of the Cities of Brittaine, Cam- 
bridge is the ninth in number, where London itſelf is but the eleventh ; 
and who would have thought that ever Oxford ſhould have contended for 
precedence with Cambridge, which London gave it above 1200 years ſince? 
This I finde in Gildas Albanius his Brittiſh Story, who died about the 
year 520, being the ancienteſt domeſtike monument we have, pag. 60. 
And in a Saxon Anonymus Storie written in Latin, touching the Brittaines 
and Saxons, pag. 39, who faith of himſelfe, that he lived in the days of 
Penda, King of the Mercians, in the tenth yeare of his raigne, and that 
hee knew him well, which falls out to be neare upon the yeare 620. 
And laſtly I finde the Catalogue of the faid Brittiſh Cities, with ſome 
little variation, to be ſet down in Nennius his Latine Story of Brittaine, 
p- 38. And he wrote the fame, as he ſaies of himſelf, in the year 880. 
They all call it Cair-Grant, the word Cair in the Celtique tongue ſigni- 
fying a Citie. 

* Theſe three Stories are exoticke, and rare monuments remaining, yet 
only in antient manuſcripts amongſt us known to many, but the au- 
thoritie of them is irrefragable and without exception. The beſt and moſt 
antient copies that I have ſeene of Gildas Albanius and Nennius remain 
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in the Univerſey Library of Cambridge, being thoſe I have vouched, and 
the Saxon Anonymus in a Library here neare us. (302) This Cair-Grant 
is not only expounded by Alfred of Beverley, to ſignify Cambridge, but 
alſo by William de Ramſey, Abbot of Croyland, in his manuſcript Story 
of the life of Guthlacus, ignorantly in thoſe elder dayes reputed a Saint. 
The ſaid William goes further, and ſayes it was called a Granta flumine. 
This place remained ſtill a Citie of fame and repute a long time under the 
raigne of the Engliſh Saxons, and is called in diverſe of the old manuſcript 
Saxon Annals Enanreceaprenp. And notwithſtanding the great devaſtations 
it ſuffered with other places, by reaſon of the Daniſh incurſions, yet 
in the firſt tome or volume of the book of Domeſdei (for now I come to 
cite Record) it appears to have bin a place of conſiderable moment, having 
in it decem Cuſtodias, and a Caſtle of great ſtrength and extent, and ſo I 
have done with Cambridge as a renowned place.“ 

* And now I come to ſpeake to it as it hath bin a nurſery of learning, 
nor will I begin higher with it then the time of the learned Saxon monarch 
King Alfred, becauſe I ſuppoſe that no man will queſtion or gainſay but 
that there are ſufficient teſtimonies of certain perſons that did together in 
Cambridge ſtudy the arts and ſciences much about that time. And it 
grew to bee a place ſoe famous for learning about the time of William the 
firſt, the Normane, that he ſent his younger ſon Henry thither to be there 
inſtructed, who himſelfe being afterwards King of England by the name 
of Henry the firſt, was alſo ſirnamed Beauclerk, in reſpect of his great 
and invulgar knowledge. If I ſhould undertake to alledge and vouch the 
Records and other Monuments of good authority, which aſſert and prove 
the encreaſe and flouriſhing eſtate of this Univerſitie in the ſucceeding ages, 
I ſhould ſpend more time, then our great and weighty occaſions, at this 
preſent, will permit ; it ſhall therefore ſuffice to have added, that the moſt 
antient and endowed Colledge of England was Valence Colledge in Cam- 
bridge ; which after the foundation thereof, as appeares by one of our 
Parliament Rolls, remaining upon Record in the Tower of London, re- 
ceived the new name or appellation of Pembroke Hall. It is in RorT. 
Parliam. de an. 38 Hen. VI, num. 31. It appearing therefore ſo evi- 
dently by all that I have ſaid, that Cambridge is in all reſpects the elder 
ſiſter (which I ſpeak not to derogate from Oxford) my humble advice is, 
that we may lay aſide the preſent queſtion, as well to avoid diviſion amongſt 


(302) He means Sir Th. Cotton's Library. 
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ourſelves, as to intombe all further emulation between the two Siſters, and 
that we ſuffer the preſent Bill to paſle as it is now penned, and the rather 
becauſe I thinke Oxford had the V in the laſt Bill of this nature 
that paſſed the Houſe. 

So far the ſpeech : the which, after it was ſpoken and publiſhed, was 
thought by many ſo convincing a piece in itſelf, and did take ſo deep an 
impreſſion in the minds of men, that there could be no reaſonable anſwer 
(as 'twas thought) made thereto on Oxford part. Had our Antiquary 
Mr. B. Twyne lived ſome years longer to have ſeen the late diſtracted 
times put to a period, he would without doubt have anſwered that which 
is here delivered ; both in vindication of himſelf (accuſed of dotage) and 
his mother the Univerſity of Oxford then under a cloud ; but he dying, 
it ſeems, in the midſt of thoſe diſtracted times, his deſign came to nought, 
and that which he wrote (if any thing) in anſwer to it, was burnt in that 
miſerable fire, which happened ſoon after his death; ſo that therefore ſee- 
ing it is ſo (which I partly have by tradition) I think myſelf not unworthy, 
if I, with the ſame labour which I have ſpent about this work, under 
ſubmiſſion to them whom it may concern, take a modeſt view thereof. 

This Gentleman therefore Sir Simonds D'ewes, out of a ſuppoſal that 
his own man, Dr. Joh. Cay, the Antiquary of Cambridge, and Mr. Bryan 
Twyne of Oxford, had been long fince dead and rotten, when he made 
this ſpeech (as indeed Dr. Cay was, but Mr. Twyne not, he being then 
in the 61ſt year of his age) and their books then ſtale and out of print, 
condemneth them both of dotage for the moſt part of that which they have 
publiſhed in this kind of the Antiquities of Oxford and Cambridge (not- 
withſtanding Mr. Twyne was but 29 years of age when his book was 
publiſhed) and thereupon thinking, that he ſhould be able to ſet abroach 
a new matter, that was never heard of before, for the advancement of his 
own Town and Univerſity of Cambridge above Oxford, hath done very 
little or nothing elſe, but renewed the old Crambe, and taken up Dr. 
Cay's old ſong, (303) running with him in his opinions and tenets, whom 
he before condemning of Dotage, makes himſelf by conſequence a Dotard. 

As for example; what was Dr. Cay's great aiming and drift for the 
aſſerting ſuch great antiquity and priority of his own Town and Univerſity 
of Cambridge now being, but by making Cair-grant an ancient city of the 
Britains (called afterwards by the Saxons Grant- ceſtre) to be the fame 


(303) Vide Caium de Ax TI Acap, CaxTes. edit. 1574, lib. i, p. 48. 
with 
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with Cambridge now being, the former ſtanding on the weſt fide of the 
river Grant (demoliſhed by the Saxons about their coming into Britain, 
and laid alſo waſte in Bede's time, about the year 700) and the other 
ſtanding a mile or two northward from the firſt, on the other fide of the 
river, built (as it is generally ſuppoſed) long after the demolition of Grant- 
ceſtre, differing not only in its remote ſituation, but alſo in its name; all 
which may be more fully ſeen in his edition of the ANTiqQuiTyY of CAM- 
BRIDGE, an. 1574, lib. 1. p. 84, 99, 139, &c. 

But to proceed. The author of the faid ſpeech having taken upon him 
to treat of the Antiquity of both the Univerſities and Towns of Oxford 
and Cambridge comparatively, and to ſhew the great difference between 
them, hath as yet gone no further than to ſtate the antiquity of his own 
Town and Univerſity of Cambridge, ſave only in general terms, viz. that 
Cambridge was a famous Town before any houſe was built in the place 
where the Town of Oxford now ſtands, and whilſt brute beaſts grazed, 
or corn was ſown, there, &c.' which is but petitio principii (a begging 
of the queſtion) unleſs he had withal ſtated the antiquity of Oxford Town 
and Univerſity as well as his own, which ſhould have been done before we 
could have well underſtood how to proceed with him. As concerning his 
ancient Catalogue of 28 Britiſh Cities (whereupon he chiefly relyeth for his 
own Town of Cambridge, being the ninth in number, whereas London itſelf 
is but the eleventh) it ſeems that he would have it to be ſuppoſed that the 
Cities are there ſet down according to ſeniority or antiquity of time, and 
ſo to be inferred that Cambridge is ancienter than London itſelf, and con- 
ſequently long before Oxford, &c. when as no man hath imagined ſo be- 
fore him, but that they were ſet down by the Authors without any 
reſpe& or relation to priority of time or any the like circumſtance, and 
therefore nothing to be obtained by that reckoning. 

Again, whereas he affirmeth that the ninth City there in number is 
ſtiled by the name of Cambridge, he is much miſtaken, for the ninth City 
is not Cambridge but Caer-Granth alias Grant, without any further deſ- 
cant or expoſition by the ancient authors themſelves, viz. Gildas Albanius 
or the Saxon Anonymus, whereof he ſpeaketh, or by Nennius : and if by 
any other later Authors or Hiſtorians, as Alfred of Beverley in K. Stephen's 
time, who (* ut fertur, as ſaith Baleus in his Life) (304) ſometime ſtudied 
in Cambridge, or by William de Ramſey in the time of K. Henry II, 


(304) In Cent. ii, nu. vel cap. 74. 
having 
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having been brought up in the abbey of Crowyland (from whence thoſe 
Monks came that are ſuppoſed to have been the firſt planters of learning at 
Cambridge, in the time of Henry I) and fo may well be ſuſpected a party in 
the buſineſs, or by Henry Huntingdon, living about thoſe parts in King 
Stephen's time, and following the trace of thoſe two former hiſtorians be- 
fore him or about his time (though his ſcheme of ancient Cities be far 
different from the other, and is not ſo much as cited by the author of the 
ſaid ſpeech, becauſe perhaps he reckoneth up London long before Cam- 
bridge, and would have ſpoiled his argument thence deduced) if I ſay by 
any ſuch later expoſitions it be endeavoured to reach after higher antiquity, 
than can poſſibly be competent to the place here ſpoken of in relation to 
the diſadvantage and prejudice of Oxford thereby, we muſt be forced to 
put it by and to aſk a further account of it before we can ſubmit thereto. 
Certainly if Cambridge had been ſuch an ancient and famous place, the 
greater wonder it is that it is left out by Ptolomy and Antoninus in their 
General Tables of Provinces and famous Cities of the whole world, under 
that or ſome other name, than what is found fo obſcurely in our ancient 
Catalogue of Cities; when as London and ſome other places ſpecified in 
theſe our domeſtic authors, are to be found in the ſaid Tables without any 
mention at all of Cambridge; for Camden's Camboritum is but a conjec- 
ture, and very far from any analogy to Caer-Grant; and Dr. Will. Fulke, 
that learned Antiquary, (ſometime a Cambridge Student) hath not noted 
down that name for Cambridge, but Comberton three miles thence. 
Furthermore, he ſuppoſing the Catalogue of old Cities to have been put 
down in ſeniority, is a matter that we cannot take in hand to anſwer, un- 
leſs it had been firſt proved by him, which under favour I think none can 
do. That alſo Caer-Grant is the Town of Cambridge now being, is an- 
other, not to be proved becauſe none before or ſince (but the authors 
before mentioned) hath ſaid fo; from whence he inferring that Cambridge 
the ninth City in number muſt needs have precedency of Oxford, becauſe 
it ſtandeth in the ſaid Catalogues before London itſelf (that being but the 
eleventh in number) and ſo London gave precedency to Cambridge above 
1200 years before the time when the aforeſaid ſpeech was ſpoken, maketh 
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5 anothex matter not to be proved: for this ſuppoſeth that above 1200 years 
** before the year 1640, when the ſaid ſpeech was delivered, there was a 
bk 11 controverſy between the old Britiſh Cities concerning their antiquity and 


precedency, and namely betwixt London and Cambridge, viz. the new 
Town of Cambridge now being: which I fay again cannot be proved, 
unleſs 
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unleſs any one can prove Cambridge to be the fame with Caer-Grant. 
Pray ſee in our Antiquary's APOLOGY, lib. 1, F 63, 04, 65, 66, &c. 
wherein he evidently makes it out that they are ſeveral, and have no re- 
lation to each other. 

Again, whereas he faith, that this precedency was given by London to 
Cambridge (for which he ſhould have named Caer-Grant) above 1200 
before the year 1640, how is that deduced ? ſurely this muſt be calcu- 
lated otherwiſe than from the time of his ancienteſt author of the ſcheme 
of old Cities here produced : for his viz. of Gildas Albanius who died (as 
he faith) about the year 520 (Bale and Pits fay 512) maketh not fully 
1200 years to 1640, but rather 1122, whereby 80 years is by him reck- 
oned too much; but if he died in the year 512, as the aforeſaid authors 
and others ſay, then it falleth out to have been 1130 years or thereabouts 
before the year 1640. 

Whereas alſo he faith by way of ſuppoſal that this Gildas Albanius is 
the ancienteſt domeſtic monument we have, ſurely therein he contradicteth 
himſelf, affirming a little after, that theſe three authors by him cited for 
the ſcheme of old Cities, viz. Gildas Albanius, the old Saxon Anonymus, 
and Nennius, are three exotic ſtories, &c. which 'is an evident contra- 
diction ; for if exotic or foreign, how then can that author be domeſtic ? 

Again, he telling us that Gildas Albanius is the ancienteſt domeſtic 
monument we have, doth err much; for if he do but conſider, and view 
the authors of the Lives of our Engliſh writers, (305) he ſhall find many 
Britiſh authors ancienter than him, viz. 1. Gildas Cambrius, who lived 
about the year of our Lord 60, of whoſe works ſome were lately and are 
ſtill ſuppoſed to be in being. 2. Gildas Badonicus, firnamed Sapiens, 
ſome of whoſe works are alſo among us, viz. his Epiſtle « De Excip1o 
BRIT ANNICE ;' Which Gildas lived an. 493. 3. Ambroſius Merlinus an. 
480, ſome of whoſe works are alſo to be ſeen. All which, with divers 
others, evidently appearing from ſeveral places to be ſo ancient, our 
Speecher's exotic-domeſtic author Gildas Albanius is not therefore the 
oldeſt monument we have, as he before hath told us. 

In ſtanding alſo ſo much upon the aforeſaid three authors, viz. Gildas, 
the Saxon Anonymus, and Nennius, the laſt of whom (as he faith) wrote 
his Story 880 (though Baleus (306) and Pitſeus (407) allot his time to 
have been about the year 620) and hyperbolically avouching them for his 


(305) Lelandus, Baleus, Pitſeus. (307) In Et. vii, nu. 67. 
(306) In Cent. i, nu. 74. 
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purpoſe to prove that Cambridge was a famous Town, before there was 
an houſe in Oxford ſtanding, and whilſt brute beaſts fed, or corn was ſown 
on that place whereon Oxford is now ſeated, he was bound to maintain 
that there was no ſuch Town as Oxford before, or in the ſaid three authors 
times, and when thoſe catalogues or ſchemes of cities were made by 
them ; the which if he had performed, as he ſhould have done, it would 
appear, that he was groſely miſtaken by this that follows, whereby Oxford 
is found to be an ancient place. 

In ſeveral authors (308) therefore it appears, that Memprick, one of the 
Kings of Britain, founded the ſaid place of Oxford about 1009 before the 
time of CHRIST, and that it was for ſome years called Caer-Memprick, i. e. 
the city of Memprick ; then through other names Rydychen ; by which ap- 
pellation i it was known at and before the Coronation of K. Arthur, viz. about 
the year 516: forwhen that ceremony was to be performed, came the Conſuls 
of the moſt noble and famous cities of Britaine ; (309) among whom was 
Boſo Rydochenſis (but no Conſul of Caer-Grant or Grantceſtre, becauſe 
perhaps it was not then a famous City) arguing thereby, that Rydochen or 
Rydychen was then a famous City ; and upon all probability in many ages 
before. For a City doth not become famous in an inſtant, or an age, upon 
little or no account, but famous either for its antiquity, or traffick and 
commerce, or noble actions therein done, and the hike. 

Several arguments I could now produce to make Oxford an ancient 
famous City, but it being done by our Antiquary already, I ſhall forbear. 
In the next place I ſhould proceed to ſpeak ſomewhat of the Antiquity of 
the Schools of Oxford before any of the aforeſaid authors wrote their 
ſchemes, but having performed it before, I ſhall deſiſt, and only leave 
with you the words of Ambr. Merlin, running thus : (310) 


Doctrinæ Studium quod nunc viget ad Vada Boum (311) 
Tempore venturo celebrabitur ad Vada Saxi. (312) 


— 


By which word nunc, viz. in the time of Ambroſe Merlin, who lived 
an. 480 (notwithſtanding ſome there be that think that the ſaid verſes were 
N poken by Merlinus Caledonius) is manifeſtly ſhewed, that doctrine or 
learning then flouriſhed at Oxford, and that alſo it was a place of fame 


(308) Jo. Rouſe pe Rr cin us, ut ſupra, p. 20. (310) Vide Twynum, lib. ü, 5 9 
Vide Twynum in Axor. lib. ii, $ 13, 41, 55, (311) i. e. Oxenford. 8 
&c. (312) i. e. Steanford vel Stanford in com. 


(309) Galf. Monumetenſis in His r. ſua, lib. Linc, 
3X. cap. 12: et alibi, 


before 
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before the times of the aforeſaid Authors ; and therefore that brute beaſts 
or Oves and Boves et cætera pecora campi did not feed on that place where 
Oxford now is ſeated and houſes ſtanding there at that time, cannot under 
favour be imagined, having been a famous place before this preſent Town 
of Cambridge in all probability was built, and whilſt the bruteſt of all 
beaſts, viz. Hogs and Pigs lay wallowing and grunting in the gronnæ, 
mire, fenniſh places or ſloughs (for from ſuch a word, viz. gronna, Granta 
is thought to be derived) (313) where the ſaid Town now ſtandeth. 

The next obſervable that. Sir Simonds is pleaſed to produce to make 
Cambridge to have been a place of conſiderable moment, is, that it had in 
the Norman Conqueror's time Decem Cuſtodias, i. e. ten Wards or Di- 
viſions, or Cantles, therein, intimating thereby as if it had been a large 
and populous place. But was not Oxford I pray then as large ? yes verily 
almoſt as big again ; for though Cambridge had ſo many Wards at and 
before the Conqueſt (the firſt and largeſt of which having then 54 houſes 
therein, of which eleven were deſtroyed, and the tenth 29 houſes, and all 
in number in the ſaid ten Wards (314) but 372 (Camden (315) faith 
387) beſides 27 (Camden faith 18) that were deſtroyed for the building 
of the Caſtle, yet Oxford had then 750 dwelling houſes, beſides 24 about 
the walls, and alſo a Caſtle of great ſtrength lately built. Which number 
of houſes (excepting thoſe about the walls or in the ſuburbs) were in four 
Wards; of which two, viz. North-eaſt and South-eaſt Wards had more 
houſes in them than all Cambridge had, whether thoſe inhabited, or waſt- 
ed, or deſtroyed. Furthermore, though Sir Simonds taketh it for a 
very great conſideration, that in Domeſday book © Burgus de Grentbridge' 
had ſo many Wards in it, yet it is far more conſiderable for Oxford to be 
there called by the name of Civitas, and that then alſo and long before 
'twas walled and had a market therein (which is evident by the words in 
the ſaid book © Reddebat Oxeneford pro theloneo et Gablo, &c.') which I 
doubt cannot be ſhewed of Cambridge at that time, when by the laws of the 
land then being, no market could be kept but within walled Towns. (316) 

Sir Simonds, proceeding further in his ſpeech, hath ſeveral matters, 
whereby he endeavoureth to prove, that Cambridge flouriſhed in learning 
about K. Alfred's time, relying, as I ſuppoſe, upon Jo. Rouſe his words, 


(313) Vide Lelandum in CYycxza CAN r. in 


voce Granta : et Camdenum in Icenis. 

(314) Lis. Domesvar in Recept. Scaccarii, 
et in alio exemp. ejuſdem in cuſtodia Theſaurarii 
et Camer. Scaccarii apud Weſtm. [Domeſday Book 
was printed by Order of Parliament with Fac- 


Vor. I. N 


ſimile Types by J. Nichols, Lond. 1782, in 2 vol. 
fol. See f. 189, vol. 1; where the number of 
Houſes amounts to 373. F 
(315) In BxiTanx1a in Icenis, ut ſupra. 
(316) Gul. Lambardus in AR cHAINOMIA, 
edit, 1568, fol. 125, b, et alibi ibid. 
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which Dr. Cay (317) and Mr. Twyne (318) (whom he accuſeth of dot- 
age) have delivered, viz. King Edward (fon of Alfred) his reſtoring or 
founding of letters there. Then that the faid place flouriſhed in learning 
about the Norman Conqueror's time, becauſe K, Hen. I, (as he faith) 
ſtudied there; anſwered already by our Antiquary in his AroLoey, (319) 
and by myſelf in my Hiſtory following an. 1079. Laſtly, as to that which 
he faith, that Valence College in Cambridge, endowed about the year 
1347 (now known by the name of Pembroke Hall) was the firſt endowed 
College in England, it ſhall ſuffice to contradict him by the generality of 
Authors, eſpecially thoſe of his own Univerſity, namely firſt Dr. Cay (320) 
(followed by Mr. Fuller) (321) who faith that Peter Houſe there was 
founded an. 1280 : fecondly, Mr. Robert Hare, ſometime Keeper of the 


Records in the Tower of 1 who dehvereth the like. (322) For 


faith he, before the 8 or 9 of Edw. I, an. 1280, there was no College in 
Cambridge, built or endowed with lands, and incorporated, but the Scho- 
lars thereof lived in houſes hired of the inhabitants, &c. And therefore 
ſeeing it is fo, (produced without doubt by the ſaid Hare from the Records 
in the ſaid Tower) Sir Simonds his avouching Valence College to be the 
firſt endowed College in England 1s of no force. Certainly if he had been 
converſant in Hiſtories, he might have eaſily known, that Merton College 
was the firſt : for though the generality of authors ſay that it was endowed 
1274 (and Polydore Virgil (323) about the year 1285) yet its firſt en- 
dowment at Maldon in Surry was 1264 ; and the firſt at Oxford 1267, as 
it ſhall be ſhewed elſewhere. And therefore if the antiquity of Cambridge 
depend upon Valence College, or rather upon Peter Houſe, and that 
Houſe upon this diſtick, which ſtood for a publick inſcription in the par- 


lour window thereof, ſignifies nothing: 


Qua præit Oxoniam Canceſtria longa vetuſtas 
Primitus a Petri dicitur orſa Domo.“ 


But theſe matters concerning the endowment of Colleges being known 
(324) e ,, V8 Hiſtory, 


I ſhall ſay no more of them but proceed. All that I ſhall ſay and add to 


(317) In lib. 1, Ax ri Canteb. p- 97 et 138. (322) m Txacraru de Excidiis et Repara- 
(318) In lib. 1, AeoL. Antiq. Acad. Oxon. tionibus, in Ed. I, MS. [vel novo ſuo Regiſtro 


$ 188, Munimentorum Acad. Cant. ] 


(319) Lib. 11, § 269, 270. (323) In HisToR1Aa, edit. 1534, lib. xvII, 
(320) In HisTor. Acad. Canteb. lib. 1, p. 54. p. 320. 
1. 


(321) In his His r. of Cambridge in Ed. (324) [Here is one line wanting in the MS.] 
this 
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this our Diſcourſe, ſhall be only an argument for the antiquity and prece- 
dency of the Univerſity of Oxford before Cambridge (the Town I ſhall 
not mention becauſe it is not to be queſtioned) which I hope may hereafter 
be accepted if any ſuch controverſy in Parliament or Committee may 
happen again about priority, as before it did in the year 1628, and as I 
have heard in the 1 of Car. I. | 

That is to be reputed the ancienteſt Univerſity, that was firſt created 
and made an Univerſity ; but Oxford was firſt created and made an Uni- 
verſity, ergo, &c. For the proof whereof I ſhall here aſſume a double 
Medium. The one is this, namely that K. Alfred, as ſoon as he had 
repaired the Schools of Oxford, and ſettled a government there, cauſed an 
Epiſtle to be written to the Pope of Rome then being, to eſtabliſh and 
ratify that which he had done, as I have before ſhewed ; and conſequently 
'tis to be ſuppoſed that he obtained it for the great reſpect that was be- 
twixt him and the Pope at that time. Now Cambridge cometh far ſhort 
of this reckoning, being not made an Univerſity before 11 Edw. II, ac- 
cording as Ralph Remmington an ancient Hiſtorian hath delivered thus 
(325) Hoc anno (faith he) viz. 11 Edw. II Cantabrigia facta eſt Uni- 
verſitas, ficut eſt Oxonium per Curiam Romanam.* Ergo. 

The other Medium is this, namely, that though both Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were created and made Univerſities in one and the ſelf ſame Act of 
Parliament, 13 Elizab. as being then firſt amongſt us in this kingdom 
made incorporate and bodies politic, and conſequently made Univerſities 
by a legal and Parliamentary courſe ; yet inaſmuch that in that very Act 
of creation Oxford ſtandeth in the firſt place, it followeth that Oxford was 
firſt created an Univerſity here ; and conſequently, that according to its 
birth right, Oxford ſhould ſtill have the precedency of Cambridge in all 
Acts following. 

Therefore as in the controverſy betwixt Æſculapius and Hercules in 
Lucian's Dialogues, as I remember, about priority of place in Heaven, 
the one inſiſting upon his great good that he had done to mankind in his 
lifetime by his art medicinal, the other by his valour, the Gods regarded 


(325) Vide Twynum lib. 1, $ 285. Et vide Anonym. De Deyens10nEg EccLiesr& Ror Ho- 
etiam in HisToR 1A Petri de Yckham, MS, inter macEens. in prædicta Bib. hæc ſeripta ſunt : 
Cod. Laud, [I, 61] in Bib. Bodl. ad finem. Et in A. D. mcccxx, de Studio Grantebrigge facta 
altero exemplari ejuſdem Petri in Bib. Coll. Bened. eſt Univerſitas ſicut eſt Oxon. per Curiam Ro- 
ubi quidam in margine inferiori ib. hæc ſeripſit in manam.”* [Vid. MSS. James, in Bib. Bodl. nu. 
anuq. manu: Johannes 'xx11 fecit Bullam de 17, p. 50. et MSS. B. Twyne in Turr. Schol. 
approbatione Academiz Cant. et habetur in miſ- Vol. 3» p. 439. 
cellan. Cantabrigiz,” In libro quodam etiam MS. 


N 2 no 
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no ſuch claim, but only made enquiry, who of them came firſt into Hea- 
ven, and thereupon adjudged the higheſt and firſt place to Æſculapius, 
becauſe he came thither firſt ; ſo to ſpeak of a Parliamentary proceeding, 
the priority or precedency muſt needs be due to Oxford before Cambridge, 
as firſt taking place in the very Act of Parliament, by which all others 
ought to be regulated, although I acknowledge that the Parliament may 
ex cathedra poteſtatis, make which they will the ancienteſt, &c. 

To conclude, what I have further to ſay againſt the antiquity of Cam- 
bridge Univerſity before Oxford is this : 

1. If Cambridge had been any way famous for learning, or had been 
an Univerſity, why did not Walter de Merton, Biſhop of Rocheſter, 
found his College at that place, foraſmuch as he had a Mannor therein, 
another at Gamlyngey 10 miles diſtant, and ſeveral other lands, more near 
that place than to Oxford? the reaſon for it he partly expreſſes in one of 
his Foundation Charters (326) of Merton College thus, viz. 

That he founds his College in his own Territory at Oxford (lately pur- 
chaſed) * vel alibi ubi Studium vigere contigeret, &c.' 

Shewing thereby, that Studies flouriſhed no where then in England but 
at Oxford, Nay when he founded the ſaid College at Maldon or Meandon 
in Surry three years before, he appointed it for the ſuſtaining of 20 Scholars 
in Scolis degentium Oxon. vel alibi, &c.“ as above: which is a con- 
vincing argument that Cambridge was not then a place of learning, or a 
general Study. 

2. If Cambridge had been famous for literature at or before the Con- 
queſt, or before the Crowland Profeſſors came there in the time of Henry I, 
why did not Hiſtorians or Writers living in thoſe times remember it to 
have been ſo, or at leaſt remembered ſo much of it in their writings, from 
whence it may be collected that it was ſo? For truly if you'l conſider, and 
make a view into'Authors, as I have done, you'l find nothing at all in them 
of the faid place of Cambridge, as a Study or School. Now look into 
Ingulph's Hiſtory, who lived at the Conqueſt time, and in ſeveral exem- 
plars of Aſſer Menevenſis, one of the Readers at Oxford in K. Alfred's 
time, and you'l find that Oxford was a Study and a famous place for learn- 
ing in thoſe times. 

3. If Cambridge had been anciently a famous Study or Gymnaſium, 
how comes it to paſs, that it hath not educated eminent Writers before 


(326) In Tazsaur, Coll, Merton in pix. Oxon, A, 1, 1. 


the 
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the reign of Henry III, or rather Edw. I? for ſet aſide Alfred of Bever- 
ley (who is only ſuppoſed to have been educated there temp. Hen. I.) 
Too ſcarce find any. Again, if the faid place of Cambridge had been 
famous, why did not. the Pariſian Students retire to it to acquire learning 
or complete themſelves in knowledge, as they did to Oxford in the time 
of Hen. III, and before, as is ſhewed in this Work; and why is there no 
mention of it as a School or Academy in the ancient Hiſtory of Ely (327) 
(Cambridge being in Ely dioceſe, and the Archdeacon thereof formerly 
Governor or Ruler of the Schools there) I mean in a certain book, con- 
taining the Hiſtory of the Biſhops and the church there, drawn down by 
a certain author to the time of Edw. I; notwithſtanding in another book 
or Hiſtory (328) which begins in the ſaid King's reign, I find often 
mention of Cambridge, the Colleges or Halls therein, and other matters 
relating thereto : certainly all theſe things conſidered, there is no perſon, 
converſant in the obſcure paths of the ſtudy of Antiquity, will or can 
imagine Cambridge to have been a School or Academy before the Crow- 


land Profeſſors taught there in the time of Hen. I. 


The next author to be viewed, is Thomas Fuller, Bac. of Div. who in 
his CHURCH HISTORY of BRITAIN, printed at London in fol. 1656, 
hath delivered ſeveral things concerning the two Univerſities, Oxford and 
Cambridge. As for Oxford, he ſpeaketh no great matter to its glory, nei- 
ther any thing worth memory almoſt of the Colleges therein. And as for 
the other Univerſity, he having taken all occaſions to promote its dignity 
and antiquity, and in ſo doing to make Oxford the younger ſiſter, and of 
leſs value, I ſhall take notice of ſome principal paſſages therein, (329) on 
which he much relies, to make out Cambridge antiquity; the chiefeſt of 
which are the words of Venerable Bede (330) of K. Sigebert, as * 
thus follow, according to Mr. Fuller's tranſlation. 

* Sigebert, when he had obtained the kingdom, preſently deſiring to 
imitate thoſe things which he had ſeen well ordered in France, inſtituted 
a School, wherein Youths might be trained up in learning, Felix the Biſhop 
(whom he had received out of Kent) aſſiſting him; and providing for 


them Teachers and Maſters, according to the cuſtom of thoſe in Can- 
terbury. 


(327) MS. inter Cod. Laud [D, 137] in Bib. B. Twyne MS. Collect. V. 3, p. 457+] 
Bodl. (329) In Cent. v11, lib. 11, ſub an. 631. 
(328) In manibus quondam Chriſtoph. Lacy (330) Beda in HIS T. EccLes. lib. 111, cap. 
Arm. Vid. Excerpt. ex eod. Lib. in Turr, Sch. 18. 
«© See. 
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te See here (faith Mr. Fuller) (331) K. Sigebert, to make his School 
complete, united therein ſuch conveniences for education, as he had ob- 
ſerved commendable.” 

« 1. Abroad, in France: where learning at and before his time, was 
brought to great perfection; St. Hierome (332) affirming, that even in 
his age, he had ſeen, Studia in Gallus florentiſſima, moſt — Uni- 
verſities in France. 

„ 2, At home, in Canterbury: where even at this time (an. 630) 
learning was profeſſed, though more encreaſed ſome 40 years after; when, 
as the ſame Bede (4333) reports, that in the days of Theodorus, the Arch- 
biſhop, there were thoſe that taught Geometry, Arithmetic, and Muſic 
(tae faſhionable ſtudies of that age) together with Divinity: The perfect 
character of an Univerſity, where Divinity the Queen is waited on by her 
maids of honour.” | 

Anſwer. So far Mr. Fuller. Now here firſt of all, we ſee his avouch- 
ing St. Hierome to have been an eye-witnefs of Univerſities in France in 
his time, which was about the year of Chriſt 400. But if he had better 
marked the words which are in his Epiſtle ad Ruſticum Monachum 
(quoted before by him) he could have found little or nothing relating to 
that which he before ſaith ; for the words of St. Hierome to the ſaid Ruſ- 
ticus run thus: 

„ hear (ſaith he) that you have a religious mother, that hath been a 
widow divers years, who hath cheriſht and inſtructed you, while an in- 
fant, ac poſt ſtudia Galliarum quæ vel florentiſſima ſunt; (thoſe are his 
words) hath ſent you to Rome, that the gravity of that place might ſeaſon 
the abundance and comelineſs of the French language, &c.' 

Which words argue, that after he had learned his own language per- 
fectly by the book (no doubt but in an ordinary French School, ſuch an 
one that K. Erpwald afterwards inſtituted there) his mother ſent him to 
Rome to complete him and make him a man, which need not have been 
done, had there been an Univerſity in France. If you'l believe Boetius 
(334) who lived a few years after St. Hierome, he will tell you as if there 
had been no Univerſity there, viz. that when he was at Paris he faw Arts 
begging, and no man adminiſtering to them the cups of Philoſophy, and 
that the Britains (filenced by the interdict of P. Gregory) were (divers 


(331) In Cent. vir, ut ſupra, lib. ii. J 47. (334) In . de SCHOLAST, DiscirLIxàA, 
(332) In Ee1isTorLa ad Ruſticum. cap. 2. 


(333) In HisT. EccLes. 
of 
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of them) forced to retire to Rome to obtain literature; which low ebb of 
learning continuing ſo through Sigebert's time while in France, even to 
the time of Charlemaine King of that place, a Univerſity was by the faid 
King founded there an. 791, or thereabouts ; and therefore if learning did 
ſo meanly flouriſh at Paris in thoſe times, how did it do you think in the 
ſame kingdom, when there was no Univerſity or Academy there . beſides 
Paris? as authors generally report, though our author, Mr. Fuller, would 
needs have many, and thoſe flouriſhing too, from the words of St, Hierome 
before mentioned. 

In the next place our Author tells us that K. Sigebert founded the ſaid 
School of Cambridge according to the cuſtom of thoſe in Canterbury, or 
rather (as he ſhould have tranſlated it) of the Kentiſh men, for ſo * juxta 
morem Cantuariorum' ſignifies : but ſuppoſe it was after Canterbury mode, 
yet the generality of Authors do tell us, that that mode was pedagogical 
and no higher, and nothing elſe but leſſons in the mother tongue concern- 
ing religion, virtue, and good manners, were taught there, And there- 
fore if K. Sigebert's School was founded according to that manner, it was 
but a School for children, and no more. - Furthermore alſo though our 
author ſeems to intimate to us from Bede's Hiſtory, quoted before in the 
[Notes] that afterwards in Theodore's time Geometry, Arithmetic and 
Muſic were taught in Canterbury, yet upon examination of the ſaid Author 
(335) there is no particulariſing the place where they were taught, but 
that the ſaid Theodore, and Adrian the Abbat, did inſtruct their hearers 
in the ſciences of Muſic, Aſtronomy, and Algoriſm (which not unlikely 
might have been at Greeklade when the ſaid Theodore read there, as I 
have before faid) and therefore again it could not be according to the mode 
of Canterbury, but rather, as Bede faith, of Kentiſh men, and that mode 
in Sigebert's time was no other than pedagogical. . 

Mr. Fuller proceeding to ſpeak of this School ſaith thus: (336) 

4 do much for Bede's text. Come we now to ancient Authors comment- 
ing upon him. Ancient I call thoſe, who wrote many years before the 
differences were ſtarted about the ſeniority of the Univerſities, and there- 
fore are preſumed unpartial, as . unconcerned in a controverſy which did 
not appear.” ; 

Anſwer. Thus he. By which words he endeavours to make us believe 
that there was no controverſy about ſeniority between the Univerſities. 


(335) Lib. iv. cap. 2. (336) In lib. ii, N 48. 
before 
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before Polydore Virgil wrote his Hiſtory; but as to that he is much 
miſtaken and contradicteth himſelf : (337) For Nich. de Cantelupo, 
writing the HisToRIOLA of Cambridge (or Pſeudo-hiſtoria antiqui- 
tatis Grantanæ, as Leland hath) (338) wherein are repeated ſtrange and 
prodigious fables concerning the Original and Founders of the Uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, was anſwered (339) or animadverted upon by John 
Rouſe the Warwick Antiquary (ſometime an Oxford Student) in the time 
of Edward IV, which was long before Polydore Virgil publiſhed any 
thing. Which book being mentioned by the faid Leland, (340) Baleus 
(341) and Pitſeus (342) in the Lives of John Blond, William Shirewood 
and elſewhere, may ſerve to deny what Mr. Fuller hath faid concerning 
the ſtarting of controverſies about the Antiquity of the Univerſities. Fur- 
thermore as for his preſuming that P. Virgil was impartial (as he after- 
wards faith) we have ſufficient reaſon to ſay that it is falſe ; for he bor- 
rowing MSS. out of the public Library of Oxford and not reſtoring them 
again, there fell out ſeveral controverſies (as conſtant tradition tells us) 
between him and the Officers thereof about them, who ever and anon ſum- 
moning him to the courts of juſtice, did ſo much perplex him, that he 
taking ſpleen againſt the Univerfity, we may preſume, ſeeing that there 
was controverſy on foot concerning ſeniority, that he was partial in it, and 
took occaſion to do Cambridge ſo great a curteſy, as to allot it the place 
wherein the ſaid School pro pueris was founded. 

« Firſt Polydore Virgil (343) (as Mr. Fuller goeth on) who from Bede's 
words plainly collects, that Sigebert then founded the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge. Nor ſee I any cauſe for that paſſage in the As8ERT10N of Oxford's 
Antiquity, (344) charging Polydore, quod affectibus indulgens, adamatæ 
ſtudet Academiæ, who being a Forrainer, and an Italian, had nothing to 
byaſs his affection to one Univerſity more then the other.“ 

Anſwer. But Polydore Virgil it ſeems only collects or ſuppoſes ſo, as 
our Author hath ; howbeit if he had examined more, he might have found 
him without any ſuppoſal, viz. that Sigebert not only inſtituted a School 
at Cambridge, ut Pueri ab ineunte ſtatim ætate erudirentur' (as he hath) 
but alſo other Schools in his Kingdom : which plainly ſhews, that if 


(337) See in his Cyurcn HisTory, Cent. p. 161, 276] 


x, lib. ii, © 7. (341) In Cent. 111, nu. 95; Cent. 1v, nu. 9. 
(338) In Tom. 1v, p. 342. [ed. Hall, p. 474] (342) In tat. x111, ſub an. 1248 et 1249. 
* Vide Caium de Ax TIC CANTEB. (343) In lib. iv Ax GL. HIS r. edit. 15 56, 

_ bs p. 30. Et Twynum in Aro. lib. ii, 68. 


(344) Vide Caium lib, 1 AxTiQ. CanT- 
(340) In Tom. 1v, p. 199, 212. Led. Hall, p. 131. vs 


Cambridge 
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Cambridge was then made an Univerſity, as our Author and divers Scholars 
thereof would have it, then the other Schools in his kingdom, which he 
then founded, were Univerſities alſo, which I could yet never underſtand 
from any Author, nor do I think that any Cantabrigian can make it out. 
But concerning this matter, I ſhall forbear to go any farther, becauſe it is 
ſo well handled by our Antiquary already. (345) All that I ſhall fay ſhall 
be concerning the authority of Pol. Virgil in what he hath publiſhed of 
Engliſh Hiſtory 1534 and after, and how alſo authors cenſure the ſaid 
book and other of his writings, making little or nothing that he hath 
written of Engliſh affairs valid. NIE. 
The firſt that I ſhall produce is Arthur Kelton, a Welſhman, who ſhall 

ſpeak (346) for his countrymen againſt Polydore's book as followeth: 

A boke of late there was compiled 

By Polydorus in Italy borne 

Nothing to us reconſiled 

But rather written in hatred or ſcorne: 

Vet ſhall wee ſay, if he had ſworne, 

We Welſhmen, with him ſhall compare, 

For old antiquities the truth to declare.“ 


And ſo going forward in ſpeaking againſt Polydore in ſix ſtaves following 
concludes thus: 
Wee ſpeak to you, Maſter Polydorus, 
Whoſe ingratitude wee greatly complaine: 
Ve go about to raſe out the flowers 
Of our parents as things in vaine: 
And yet of truth, ye cannot refraine, 
But generally us to accuſe, 
No indifferency herein ye uſe. 


The next is John Bale, who in his Preface to his CMRONICLE (347) of 
the examination and death of Sir Jo. Oldcaſtle, faith, that the aforemen- 
tioned Polydore hath not only © deformed his writings of Engliſh Chronicles 
moſt ſhamefully with his Romiſh lies, and other Italiſh beggery* (ſo are 
his words) but hath in them 400 manifeſt untruths as he could gather 
from them, beſides what more eyes and judgments could do. 


* 


(345) Twyn. in Aeor. lib. 1, § 179, 180, (347) Printed at London about the latter end 


et icq. i of H. VIII, [1544 in 8“. and a 2d edit. wich- 
(346) In his Ca RONICLE of the Brutes; out date: Reprinted in 87. Lond. 1729, and in 
printed at London 1547 in [169] J. in the Harl. Miſc. 1744. 
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The third is Leland who laſhes him ſorely in divers of his writings, 
ſtiling him by the name of Codrus, as particularly 1 in a little Book (348) 
_ purpoſely written by him to diſcover his Errors in Engliſh hiſtory. 
The fourth is Sir John Priſe, who in his DETENSIO HisT. BRITAN. 
(349) doth much blame him as erroneous, as well 1 in the _—_ before it, 
as in the book itſelf. 

And laſtly, among others, Sir Henry garde takes notice of him to be 
ſo, in his Epiſtle dedicatory before his ScRIPToREs RERUM ANGLIC. 


(350) &c. 


« Virgihi duo ſunt : alter Maro, tu, Polydore, 
Alter: tu mendax, ille poeta fuit.' 
As a certain poet hath. (351) And ſo much nipt is this our Polydore by 
our Engliſh writers, that he might very well cry from his tomb, as the 
other Virgil did : 
* Fas omne abrumpit, Polydorum obtruncat ad aras.' 


And therefore conſidering how the aforeſaid authors do blame him and 
his works of falſity, we may ſafely ſuppoſe that what he hath delivered 
concerning the Founding of Cambridge by K. Sigebert (having been the 


firft of all authors of that opinion) was either done out of ignorgnce, or 
partiality, or both. 


Mr. Fuller going forward faith thus: Learned Leland (352) ſue- 
ceeds, who being employed by K. Hen. VIII to make a Collection of 
Britiſh Antiquities (much ſcattered at the diſſolution of Abbies) thus ex- 
preſſeth himſelf :” 

Olim Granta fuit titulis urbs inclyta multis, 
Vicini a fluvii nomine nomen habens. 
Saxones hanc belli deturbavere procellis ; 
Sed nova pro veteri non procul inde fita eſt, 
Quam Felix Monachus, Sigberti juſſa ſecutus, 
Artibus illuſtrem reddidit atque Scholis.” 
With other verſes which are by the faid Leland put in his CVGNEA CAN TIO. 


Anſwer. Had the ſaid worthy Antiquary applied this his ſuppoſal or 
opinions to the new Town of Cambridge, which he doth not, but to 


(348) MS. cujus exemplar habeo. Vide in (350) Edit. Francofurti 1601. 
Tom. 1v, Lel. p. 149, 250, &c. [ed. Hall, p. (351) Jo. Audoenus in LI B. Epigram. al 
190, 339.] Et in Ass ER TIN E Regis Arturii Arabellam Stuart, nu. 49. 


per eundem Lel. edit. 1544. (352) In Couukx r. in Cyg. Cantionem. 
(349) Edit. Londini 1573 in 4%. p. 37. 


Granta, 
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Granta, i. e. Grantceſtre, as he alſo doth in the Life (353) of K. Sigebert, 
it had been ſomewhat, though to the generality of the Oxonians not, be- 
cauſe he ſpeaks perhaps in favour of that place wherein he had received 
his firſt breeding ; for how can we or any ſuppoſe a School to be there 
planted, viz. at Grantceſtre, when as Bede, who lived and wrote not long 
after faith (354) that that was then a little City, left deſolate and unin- 
habited. Beſides alſo, the ſaid Antiquary doth not abſolutely pronounce 
it, but only by the ſuppoſition and reckoning of other authors from the 
faid obſervation of Bede—* Ex hoc Bedz loco. (faith (355) he) colligunt 
ſcriptores, Grantanam Academiam originem Sigeberti, cujus nos vitam 
ſcripſimus, et Felicis pietate ſumpſiſſe. Thus Leland. And therefore 
being not poſitively ſaid by him, but only from the ſuppoſal of other 
writers (of which Pol. Virgil was one and the firſt) he is not to be ac- 
counted as an author for Mr. Fuller's purpoſe to make Sigebert the 


Founder of Cambridge School. See more in our Antiquary's (356) 
APOLOGY. 


Yet it ſeems he was not fo great an Author, nor fo much aimed he at 
the truth, þut that ſeveral of his own Univerſity, viz. of Cambridge, fall 
foul upon him for attributing, through the ſuppoſal of others, the original 
thereof to Sigebert, and not to Cantaber. Many I ſuppoſe of Cambridge 
know it full well, who though they need not be told of them, yet becauſe 
the Oxonians may deſire to know them, and what they ſay of him, I ſhall 
of ſeveral produce two or three. 

Firſt Mr. Will. Maſters, ſometime Orator, who in a Speech (357) that 
he ſpake to Q. Elizabeth Aug. 5, 1564, at the weſt gate of King's College 
Chapel (which hath been the occaſion of all Controverſies between the 
Univerſities ſince that time) faith, in ſpeaking of the Antiquity of Cam- 
bridge, thus —* hujus authores ſententiæ Leylandus vanitatis arguens et 
mendacu Sigebertum Regem facit Academiz noſtræ Conditorem, in quo 
pernicioſum reliquit exemplum nimis curioſe in Hiſtorias inquirendi, et 

ſibi quoque parum conſuluit.” | 
The next is Dr. Cay or Londinenſis, but in ſmoother language, ſtiling 
(358) him another Mevius or Suffenus making him thereby a vain — 


(353) In Tom. rv, p. 69. [ed. Hall, p. 83.] (357) MS. quondam in Bib. Comitis Dorſet. 
(354) In His r. Eccus. lib. rv, cap. 19. Vide in Asse&T. AN TI. Oxon. per Tho. 
(355) In Cra EA CAN Tr. in voce Granta. Caium, edit. 1574, p. 6, &c. 


(356) Lab. 1, 5178, 179. Et vide Caium (358) In lib. 1 AxTiqQ CAN TEE. p. 26, 27: 
de Av TI Ca NT EB. lib, 1, p. 30. 1 
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The third is Mr. Robert Hare, who in ſome of his writings doth in the 
like manner check him for his ſuppoſal, with others. 

So that by this their blaming the faid judicious and learned perſon for 
his bare ſuppoſal through the reckoning of other authors, that Sigebert 
was the firſt Founder of Cambridge Univerſity, which they all deny, (359) 
except Mr. Fuller, and by Leland's utter denial (360) of the Hiſtoriola 
or the Black Book of Cambridge (which reports that Cantaber, a Spa- 
niard, founded that Univerſity preſently after Rome was built, with other 
fabulous traditions) which he doth not only in the Life of K. Sigebert, but 
alſo in his CYGNEA CAN T IO; where I pray now is your moſt ancient and 
renowned Univerſity ? where are the privileges granted thereunto by King 
Lucius, Arthur, Cadwallader, Pope Honorius, and I know not whom ? 
certainly from theſe things we have reaſon to ſuſpect, nay rather to con- 
clude, that the original of the Univerſity of Cambridge goeth no higher 


than the time when the Croyland or Crowland Profeſſors taught in a barn 
there in the reign of Hen. I. 


« Here we omit (faith Mr. Fuller) the ſeveral teſtimonies of Bale, (361) 
George Lilie, and Tho. Cooper, in their ſeveral Hiſtories, an. 636, with 
many more, concluding Sigebert then the Founder of the Univerſity of 
Cambridge.” 

Anſwer. All the anſwer that I ſhall give, ſhall be 3 the words of 
Londinenſis (362) concerning two of the ſaid authors, viz. Quorum oſci- 
tante uno, oſcitat et alter, nam unum Polydorum authorem ſequuntur omnes, 
&c. and therefore upon what is before delivered of Polydore, whoſe autho- 
rity alſo the Cambridge eee denies, they are not to be * 


In the next place the ſaid Author, Mr. Fuller, is pleaſed to objec, ( 363) 
as an Oxford man (no otherwiſe than our Antiquary hath done already 
(364) concerning Authors deſcanting upon the aforeſaid text, and applying 


it to Cambridge) and to anſwer to each objection in defence of his Uni- 
verſity; as firſt, 


That “ there were many places (beſides Cambridge) in the kingdom of 
the Eaſt Angles, which with equal probability may pretend to this School. 


(359) In eod. lib, de APTN Canr. p. 30, Note alſo that George Lily in his CH RO. of 
31: et 126, 127. the Kings of England faith in p. 1, that Sigebert 
(360) In Tom. iv, p. 69, in Vita Sigeberti, founded Cambridge Univerſity, ut fertur. 
et alibi. (363) Cent. vii, L1s. 11, J 49. 
(361) In Sigeberto ; et rurſus Cent. x111, in (364) In Aror. eee Oxon, Iib. 1, 


Felice. 179, &c. 
(362) In lib. 1, de Au TI d. CAN TBB. p. 30. * 


of 
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of Sigebert's foundation, ſeeing Bede doth not nominatim affirm Cambridge 
for the particular place, where this Univerſity” (School he ſhould have 
ſaid) * was erected.” 

To which words he anſwers in Cambridge defence thus : 

« Though Bede be dumb in this particular, not naming Cambridge; yet 
he makes ſuch ſigns, that moſt intelligent Antiquaries by us alledged, under- 
ſtand him to intend the ſame : eſpecially ſeeing Cambridge is acknowledged 
by all Authors, time out of mind, to have been a place for the education of 
Students in literature.” 

Anſwer. But Bede makes no ſigns at all, no farther than the kingdom 
of the Eaſt Angles, which contained as much ground as was afterwards 
divided into three counties : and therefore the wiſeſt and moſt judicious 
Antiquary cannot upon his bare words allot a place. But it ſeems the 
Cantabrigians, being conſcious to themſelves that their Black Book is 
egregiouſly falſe, they leave no ſtone unremoved to hook in the foundation 
of the ſaid School by Sigebert to be made at Cambridge, leſt they ſhould 
be forced to acknowledge their original before mentioned. And indeed 
had our Author, Mr. Fuller, no other writers or intelligent Antiquaries 
than thoſe already produced by him, of whom Pol. Virgil is the chiefeſt, 
who is followed by others, and denied with the reſt by the ſometime Ora- 
tor and Antiquary of Cambridge, there could be no other remedy to the 
contrary. Again, whereas he faith that Cambridge hath been a place for 
the education of Students in literature © time out of mind” (for ſo I under- 
ſtand it) it had been better omitted than ſaid ; for time out of mind (tem- 
pus immemoriale) is according to Rebuffus (365) but an hundred years, 
and therefore he diminiſheth from its antiquity ; but if he means all au- 
thors © time out of mind acknowledge that Cambridge hath been a place 
for literature founded by K. Sigebert, then he cometh near the truth, Pol. 
Virgil being dead an hundred years (366) when Mr. Fuller E 
his Hiſtory. | 


Our author going forward objects on Oxford part thus: (376) 

« If any ſuch Univerſity was founded by Sigebert, it was at Grant- 
cheſter, differing, as in appellation, ſo in ſituation from Cambridge (as 
being a good mile ſouth-weſt thereof) Cambridge therefore cannot intitle 


(365) Pet. Rebuffus in Tx acT. de Decimis, (366) Vide in Baleo, Cent. 13, nu. 47. 
Quæſt. 13. Vide Cæpol. in Tx acrT. de Servit. (367) In J 51. 
urb. pred, cap. 19. ; 


If, 
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itſelf, but by apparent uſurpation, to the ancient privileges of Grant- 
cheſter.” 

Anſwer according to Mr. Fuller is this : ( 268) 

« Moſt uſual it is for ancient places to alter their names Babylon to 
Bagdet, Byſantium to Conſtantinople, our old Verulam to St. Albans) till 
retaining the numerical nature they had before, &c. nor is it any news for 
great Cities in proceſs of time (as weary of long ſtanding) to eaſe them- 
ſelves a little, by hitching into another place. Thus ſome- part of modern 
Rome is removed more than a mile from the ancient area thereof. Thus 
Jeruſalem at this day is come down from Mount Sion, and more ſouth-weſt 
climbed up Mount Calvary. Yet, either of theſe places would account 
themſelves highly injured, if not reputed, for the main, the ſame with 
the former. Sufficeth it, that ſome part of Cambridge ſtands at this day 
where Grantcheſter did (which anciently extended north-weſt, as far as 
the village called Howſe) and that's enough to keep poſleffion of the pri- 
vileges of Grantcheſter, as properly belonging thereunto. Eſpecially ſee- 
ing Oxford at this day layes claim to the Antiquityes of Crekelade and 
Lechelade, &c.“ 

Anſwer. But as to the objection he doth not perſonate the words of an 
Oxonian rightly, becauſe of the reaſon before by me given. For how 
can our Author in the leaft object that ſuch a School was at Grantchefter 
founded, when, as in Sigebert's time and afterwards, it was a deſolate. 


place; or elſe ſuppoſe it there, when as no ground is given either from 
Bede or any approved and ancient author. 


As to Mr. Fuller's anfwer to his own objection, I thus reply: 

Frequent it hath been for ſeveral Cities to change their names, and 
good reafons are ſhewed why they have done fo ; eſpecially thoſe three 
which our Author mentions ; but what reaſon, I pray, can be given, why 
Grantcheſter ſhould change its name to Cambridge ? what analogy is there 
with it? what Saint hath been there buried? what famous action done 
there? If any one can give me a ſatisfactory anſwer, he ſhall be to me the 
great Apollo. Furthermore as for the hitching of a city in another place, 
as Rome and Jeruſalem which he mentions, is, as to them, falſe ; for each 
of thoſe places do retain ſome part of their old area joining to the modern 
ſtill, and have not a mile diſtant from each, i. e. from any part of the old 
area, to any part of the new ; but we all know that Grantcheſter and 


Cambridge have a long mile (Leland faith two miles) (469) between 


(368) In 52. (369) In Tom, 1v in Vita Sigeberti, p. 69. 
them ; 
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them; and therefore there muſt be no compariſon between the ſaid places. 
How I pray will it ſuffice, that ſome part of Cambridge ſtands at this day 
where Grantcheſter did ; who will or can prove that ? and where can any 
perſon find the limits as they laid in the Britiſh and Saxon times? and who 
alſo can diſprove me, if I ſhould ſay, that the limits of Grantcheſter ran 
farther on its ſouth fide, and came not near the Town called Cambridge? 
Truly I doubt not, if any do well conſider, that rivers part kingdoms, 
counties, hundreds and lordſhips, but will conclude, that the limits of 
Grantcheſter did not extend a mile diſtant from it on the other fide of that 
great river, where Cambridge now ſtands, All that I ſhall further add 
concerning this matter is this, viz. If any one reckons upon the limits as 
they now are (having been divided and ſubdivided fince the deſolation of 
Grantcheſter) is another matter ; which being nothing to the purpoſe, the 
privileges of Grantcheſter (if there were ever any, as an Univerſity) which 
our Author thinks to obtain upon that account, will ſignify nothing. It 
had been better if that word had been omitted, ſeeing that Cambridge Hiſ- 
toriola or Black Book, which maketh report of ſuch privileges, is gene- 
rally damned, eſpecially by Leland, as is before mentioned. 


In the next place Mr. Fuller proceeds (370) to prove by way of anſwer 
upon another objection propoſed, that Schola ſignifies an Univerfity, think- 
ing thereby to make Sigebert's School (ſuppoſed to have been founded at 
Cambridge) an Univerſity alſo; and after that, to anſwer another objec- 
tion, which partly runs thus: (371) 

That the ſaid Sigebert founded according to divers Authors not only a 
School (as Bede hath) but Schools, and therefore more Univerſities in his 
kingdom than one in Cambridge, which the Scholars thereof will not wil- 
lingly confeſs, &c.“ 

Whoſe anſwers to both objections are (under favour) not worth a re- 
ply, unleſs the ſaid School, or Univerſity, had been proved by ancient 
Authors to have been at Cambridge ; which if the Scholars thereof do well 
conſider with themſelves, they would never attempt to lay the leaſt claim 
to it. For how could it be, or in any likelihood happen, when as their 
Black Book or HISTORIOLA makes Cambridge a famous Univerſity but 
ſix years before the ſaid School was founded; for in the year 624 Pope 
Honorius, the firſt, grants by his Bull (372) to Cambridge Univerſity 


(370) In 53. (372) Vide Caium in AnT1Q, Can. lib, 1, 
(371) 4 55+ P- 58. 


(according 


— 
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(according to the faid Hiſtoriola) ſeveral privileges, faluting the Students 


there by the titles of Doctors and Scholars, and yet in the year 630 but 


ſix years after the ſaid Bull, Sigebert founded a School for children there, 
which our Author would have an Univerſity, and fo conſequently an Uni- 
verſity in an Univerſity ; which to me (and all others without doubt) is 
very ſtrange : and if not an Univerſity but only a School for children (as 
the generality would have) what need had there been of it, when it was a 
famous place for literature already ? Certainly the faid Black Book doth 
fouly lie, or elſe Mr. Fuller and his Authors (intelligent Antiquaries, as 
he ſtiles them) do in an high manner err. But why do I inſiſt on this 


matter, when as it has been handled by our judicious Antiquary (373) 
already ? 


Then is our Author, Mr. Fuller, pleaſed to lay before us another ob- 
jection on Oxford part, which runs thus: (374) | 

« But Bede terms them Pueros, Boys, properly under the rod, and fer- 
rula, whom Sigebert placed in his School: and the word Pædagogi, 
Uſhers, placed over them, imports the fame ; that they were no Univer- 
ſity Students, but a company of little lads, that lived there under cor- 
rection.“ 

The anſwer (37 5) to which, our Author builds with the words of Mr. 
Abr. Whelocke, that are had in his COMMENT on Bede's Hiſtory; (376) 
which alſo Mr. Whelocke, ſo far as concerns the aforeſaid place of Bede, 
chiefly excerpted from Dr. Cay (377) (but no acknowledgment made by 
either) which being anſwered already by our Antiquary (378) I ſhall fay 


the leſs. Our Author alſo endeavouring by all his art and ſkill to make | 


out Bede's words for Cambridge, would needs perſuade us that the word 
* Pueri' was borrowed by Bede from the Scripture, CyR1sT calling his 
Diſciples * aida, (379) children; and that he uſed «© Pzdagogos in the ſame 
notion with St. Paul's (380) * raiwdwywyss e Row! Which our laſt Tranſ- 
lators (faith Mr. Fuller) read © Inſtructors in CuR1sT,' though already 


_ enriched in all utterance and knowledge, and ſuch like. Thus he. 


But how ſhall we know by this that it was Bede's mind, and whether 
Bede wrote his HisToRY according to Scripture ſenſe, words, or phraſe ? 


(373) In Arol. AnTiqQ. Oxov. lib. 1, (377) In AnTiq. CanTEs. lib. 1, p. 136. 
186. 


(378) In Axor. ut ſupra, lib. 1, $ 182, 
(374) In J 57. T 186, &c. 1 


(375) © 58. (379) Joh. xx1, verſ. 5. 
(379) Lib. 111, cap. 18, P. 208. (380) 1 Cok. 1, 15. : 


if he 
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if he did, how comes it to paſs, that there be ſo many ſuperſtitious tra- 
ditions in it? This muſt be further proved before we can ſay any thing to 
it. It is not for a man to interpret Hiſtory as he pleaſes, eſpecially for 
one that lived long after the Author of the faid Hiſtory ; his buſineſs as to 
that is to comment on old antiquated cities, explain old words, ancient 
cuſtoms, and the like. Furthermore he tells us, that the Saxon copy of 
Bede, which doubtleſs (as he faith) doth-emphatically render the Latin, 
tranſlates Pueri zeonge menn, &c.” But we are not bound to follow that 
Tranſlation ; having good ground to think, that it, through the ignorance 
of thoſe times wherein it was tranſlated, might be done falſe: for if a 
learned Bachelaur of Divinity did tranſlate Pueri, youths, as you may ſee 
before (which Tho. Stapleton tranlates ! children, (381) and no ſchool-boy 
there is, but would do the like) we may very well conclude, that the 
SAxoN TRANSLATION of Bede's HisToRyY (whether by K. Alfred or 
any other) might be in many parts falſe, it being performed about 200 
years before the Norman Conqueſt : at which time, when the ſaid King 
ruled the Weſt Saxons, authors report, that there was not a Grammarian 
to be found in the faid kingdom. But ſome may ſay, that the Tranſlator 
in thoſe times did right however ; for young men, nay men of full growth, 
did then, (as may be ſuppoſed) learn : for when Sigebert founded his 

School, the people of his Kingdom were generally rude, barbarous, and 
ignorant of all kind of letters; and when ſuch encouragement was laid 
before them, there were none that thought themſelves docible but did 
ſtrive to learn. To which I anſwer that though they did, and in all pro- 
bability men of 20 or 30 years did learn, yet as to knowledge they were 
Pueri ſtill and no farther : for how can we think that Sigebert ſhould make 
this his work an Academy or an Univerſity for the reception of Arts and 
Sciences, rather an Abcdarie, when his people were void of civility, and 
could not read their mother tongue; and when, as Malmſbury faith (382) 
(in ſpeaking of the ſaid pious work of K. Sigebert) the men of his nation 
were * agreſtes et fanatici, i. e. ſavage and mad or fooliſh ; and therefore 
it being ſo, he did it that they might be initiated in letters and civilized. 
See more in our Antiquary's APoLOGY. (383) 

But to proceed: Mr. Fuller going forward, (384) and thinking to make 

out his Pueri to be young men, and therefore Scholars capable of Arts and 


(381) In his Exc TrxansLaTion of Vide Twynum lib. 1, $ 180 &c. 
Bede's His rok x, publiſhed at Antwerp, 1565, (383) Lib. 1, § 180. Fi 


lib. 111, cap. 18. (384) In cod, J, ut ſupra. 
(382) In lib. 1 de GesTis ReGum cap. 5. 


Vo. I. P Sciences, 
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Sciences, would needs perſuade us from Aﬀer Menevenfis that K. Alfred's 
Scholars at Oxford were Pueri; for faith he thus: 

« Afﬀerius Menevenſis, ſpeaking of K. Alfred's founding of Oxford, faith, 
that he endowed the ſame, ſuz propriz gentis nobilibus pueris et ignobili- 
bus; and it is but equal, that the Pueri at Cambridge ſhould be allowed 
as much man in them, as thoſe at Oxford.“ | 

Anſwer. But in what copy did our Author, Mr. Fuller, fee the word 
Pueri? (385) was it in that publiſhed by Archbiſhop Parker, or in that 
by Maſter Camden, or in any of the Manuſcript copies of the ſaid Author? 
no truly, not in one of them ; for I have viewed them over and over, and 
cannot find that word, and therefore his Pueri at Cambridge (as he would 
have it) muſt be Pueri ftill, and not allowed as much man in them, as 
the Scholars at Oxford. To tell you the naked truth of the buſineſs, he 

hath foiſted that word in of his accord, meerly to make his diſcourſe hang 
the better together, and confirm him the more in proſecution of his argu- 
ment; for by his eſpying a certain Note in our Antiquary's AyoLoGY 
(lib. II, § 189) hath taken advantage thence to accompliſh his deſign, by 
putting that word therein, as you may further ſee there in that which he 
delivereth concerning Alfred's diviſion of that portion of his eſtate for re- 
ligious and learned uſes, which runs thus: 

« Tertiam partem (as our Antiquary faith from Aﬀer) Scholz, quam 
ex multis ſuæ propriæ gentis Nobilibus et ignobilibus ſtudioſiffime con- 
gregaverat, dedit.” 

Thus the faid Note; but not the leaft mention of Pueri or Pueris there- 
in. And therefore though Mr. Fuller hath not only been diſingenuous and 
ſcarce deſerving the name of an Author, but much conſcious to himſelf 
while he layeth hold and catcheth at any thing to make out Sigebert's 
foundation of the faid School to have been an Univerfity, and that Uni- 
verſity at Cambridge, fearing or rather knowing full well that what is de- 
livered in their Black Book concerning that place before Sigebert's time, 
and for the moſt part after, to be of no validity; yet we will allow him 
Pueri, nay Infantes if he will, to have ſtudied at Oxford in K. Alfred's 
time, ſuppoſing thoſe words might be in ſome private or obſcure copy 
of Aſſer. 

Laſtly, to make his Pueri ſeem Academians, he is pleaſed to produce 
two inſtances, beſides one in the margin; the laſt of which is (as he hath 
it from our. Antiquary) ( 386) 


(385) Cay AnTiq, CanT, lib. i, p. 131, again. 
hath Pueri from Aſſer; therefore conſult Aſſer (386) In Axor. lib. iii, 5 192. 


That 
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That Edward V, Prince of Wales, and Richard his brother, Duke of 
York, ſtudied at Oxford, in the life time of their father, the elder being 
then ſcarce ten, and the younger nine, years of age.” 

Anſwer. Thus Mr. Fuller. But as to that he had as good have faid 
nothing ; for it is very well known, that at that time and long before, we 
had both Halls and Schools for the training up of children in Grammar,. 
till they came to be capable of higher Arts, (as may be ſeen in this Work) 
and therefore it was properly ſpoken by our Antiquary as to them, and not 
worth the noting by Mr. Fuller in purſuance of his argument. 


After which, Mr. Fuller for the concluſion of his diſcourſe about the ſaid 
School of K. Sigebert faith thus: (387) 

Rut enough of this matter, which ſome will cenſure as an impertinency 
to our Church Hiſtory, and fcarcely coming within the Churchyard there- 
of, &c.“ 

Thus our Author. At which he aims very right: for there is no Oxo- 
nian intelligent in the Controverſies between each Univerſity about ſeniority, 
but will cenſure what he hath ſaid to be unpertinent to his Church Hiſ- 
tory, and very pertinent to controverſy, eſpecially as he hath contrived it. 
Had he only made bare mention of Sigebert's founding a School, there 
would have been none without doubt but have paſſed it by; but he having 
put his own comments and opinions upon it, and thence took occaſion to 
hook in every old tradition (though lefs probably grounded) to juſtify the 
feniority of the younger ſiſter ; hath done nothing elſe, but rubbed up old 
ſores, and revived former quarrels, which many did think to have been 
either ended or quite forgotten. As for mine own part, I delight not in 
them, knowing very well, that in them (as in books) there is no end: 
but when he and others have not once but again, made reflections on Ox— 
ford's Antiquity (in ſpeaking of Cambridge) it cannot otherwiſe be ex- 
pected, but that if Oxford ſtand ſilent, Cambridge will be ſuppoſed to 
carry the firſt place: for which reaſon J have delivered thoſe things before 
expreſſed, and am prepared to proceed to take a view of the remainder pro- 
duced by Mr. Fuler concerning Cambridge Antiquity. 


To paſs by therefore what he hath (388) ſaid of the Reſtoration of "I 
ford by K. Alfred, wherein are ſeveral errors (as may partly appear from 


(387) In 1 59, in lib. 5, Cent. 7. (388) In Cent. 1x, lib. ii, ſub, an. 882. 
P 2 what 


1 
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what is before ſaid and elſewhere) and from whence he ſeemeth to upbraid 
the Univerſity, (389) and the ſaid Reſtoration (as ſome do and may think) 


that Dunwolph, once a Swineheard in Athelney, was one of the firſt 


Scholars of note that was bred in Oxford,” I ſhall take a ſhort view of the 
Reſtoration of Cambridge by K. Edward, ſenior, the ſon of K. Alfred. 
Firſt, Mr. Fuller repeats (390) the Charter of the ſaid K. Edw. ſen. 


which is in the Black Book of Cambridge (examined already by our An- 


tiquary) (391) and after that, (392) the words of Joh. Rouſe (392“) 
concerning the faid Reſtoration by that King, which according to Mr. 
Fuller's tranſlation runs thus : 

Therefore for the augmentation of Clerklike learning, as his father had 
done to Oxford, ſo he again raiſed up Cambridge to her firſt glory, which 
for a long time, with other general Schools, had been ſuſpended, deſolate 
and deſtroyed ; as alſo, like a moſt loving nouriſher of the Clergy, he com- 
manded that Halls for Students, Chairs and Seats of Doctors and Maſters, 


ſhould there be erected, and built, on his own proper charges: for he 


called from Oxford Univerſity, which his noble father the King had erect- 


ed, Maſters of thoſe Arts which we call liberal, together with Doctors in 


holy Divinity, and invited them there formally to read and teach.” 
Anſwer. Thus John Rouſe, and thus Mr. Fuller, as he pretends, from 
him; but no otherwiſe than from our Antiquary's AroLoGy, (393) as di- 
vers other matters beſides, without any acknowledgment given by him in his 
margin. By which words therefore of Jo. Rouſe, what greater glory can 


there be for Oxford, than that at that time, viz. about the year 91 5, ſhe 


was in ſo flouriſhing condition, that ſhe could ſpare divers of her ſons to 
be the planters of an Academy or Univerſity with learning and learned men. 


But for the truth thereof, as to its Reſtoration, is very doubtful, becauſe 


the ſaid Author Jo. Rouſe in a Roll of the Earls of Warwick, which he 


wrote after his HisT. of the Kings of England (from whence the afore- 


{aid words concerning the Reſtoration of Cambridge are excerpted) - faith, 
that the faid King founded and not repaired it ; which is moſt likely ; for 
if he had only reſtored it, it ſhould have been neceſſary for the ſaid Author 
to have told us ſomething of the Founder, which he doth not : for in his 
Book of the Univerſities of Britain, wherein he hath reflected on the 


(389) Ib. ſub an. 885, J 41. (392) 1 ead. Cent. ut ſupra © 7. 
(390) Ib. Cent. x, J 6. (392*) [In LI B. de Recinus, MS, f. 73, a: 
(991) In Aror. ut _ lib. 1, $ 174, &c. a T. Hearne, Oxon. 1745, 8“. p- 96.] 


(393) Lib. 1, 5 188, 
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Hiſtoriola of Cambridge, rejects Cantaber and Gorbomannus, 'as Founders 
of that School, and doth (not without good reaſon) with ſcorn caſt them 
aſide. Furthermore alſo no Author ancienter than Nich. Cantelupus, who 
died 1441 (ſaid to have been Writer of the Hiſtoriola (394) of Cambridge) 
report it; for that which John Lydgate (contemporary with the faid 
Nich. de Cantelupo) faith of it, who pretends to follow therein Bede and 
Alphred of Beverley, is found by our Antiquary and other knowing men 
to be moſt falſe. That alſo which makes report of Cadwallader and his 
Diploma to the Cantabrigians, all know to have been made and compoſed 

from the Black Book or Hiſtoriola ; and of that too reported by King 
Sigebert and his School, the ſaid Jo. Rouſe determineth nothing on Cam- 
bridge part, neither of any other Founder. And therefore that which he 
hath delivered concerning K. Edward, ſen. that he was Founder of Cam- 
bridge (written after his Hiſtory of the Kings of England, wherein he 
faith that he repaired it) muſt without ſcruple be firſt embraced, condi- 
tionally that what he faith be true, having many errors in his Hiſtory ; of 
which, ſome I have diſcovered in relation to K. Alfred's Reſtoration of the 
Schools of Oxford. Several circumſtances, as alſo arguments, I could now 
produce to prove that this work was not a Reſtoration, and alſo tell you 
the contradiction of Authors that write on Cambridge behalf in their ſpeak- 
ing of this Reſtoration ; but it being ſo well handled already by our Anti- 
quary, I ſhall forbear, leſt I make a repetition of another man's lucubra- 
tions. See more in our Antiquary's APOLOGY. (395) 


In the next place I ſhould proceed to take a view of what Mr. Fuller 
hath ſpoken of each College in the Univerſity of Oxford, concerning which, 
he hath wilfully (as 1 may ſay) omitted many things that might make to 
their credit and glory, but he pretending want of intelligence (notwith- 
ſtanding he had ſufficient from a learned perſon in this Univerſity, (395) 
as hath been ſeveral times told to me) I ſhall for that reaſon forbear. Yet 
thus much I ſhall note, that though he is defective in thoſe matters, yet 
he might have delivered more of the Biſhops and Writers of each College, 

as particularly of that ancient place of learning called Univerſity College, 
where he preſents before us but one Biſhop, viz. S. Edmund, Archbiſhop of 
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(394) [Printed by Mr. Hearne at the end origine Univerſitatis Cantabrigienſis, &c.] 
of Sprott's CH RON. Oxf. 1719, 8% p. 221 (395) Lib. 1, $ 188, 189, &c. 
under this title His rox 10 A de Antiquitate et (396) Dr. Barlow of Queen's College. 
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Canterbury; howbeit had he looked in Biſhop Godwin's H1sT. of Biſhops 
(which he faith he did) as carefully as he had done for the Colleges and 
Halls in Cambridge, he might have found Edm. Lacy, Biſhop of Exeter, 
and Nich. Ridley, Biſhop of London, to have been Students there. Fur- 
thermore he might have given us ſome Writers for that College from Baleus 
and Pitſeus, whom alſo he faith, he had conſulted for that end; but therein 
he is totally defective, leaving a vacuity, with a defire forſooth, that ſome 
Charitable and able Antiquary, would fill it up; when in the mean time, 
he himſelf might have put in the aforeſaid St. Edmund, who was in his 
time one of the greateſt Clerks and Writers in England. Any ordinary 
and raw Student in Hiſtories would have found more, and no need had 
there been of an able Antiquary (as if the matter had been ſo difficult) to 
have diſcovered them. Pitſeus would have told him, had he ſearched him, 
as he faith he did, that Will. Shirewode and Jo. Shirewode, learned and 
able Writers, had been educated there; and fo likewiſe the AsSsERTION 
of Oxford's Antiquity, (397) which our Author feveral times quotes in his 
Hiſtory, would have told him of one of thoſe two, and divers others. And 
therefore ſeeing he hath omitted them, as alſo ſeveral Biſhops and Writers 
of other Colleges, we cannot but fuppoſe (notwithſtanding his excuſes) 
that his deſign was to darken and eclipſe the repute and honour of each 
Society in Oxford. I ſhall not ſpeak any farther of theſe matters, becaufe 
in them the Antiquity of each Univerſity is not aimed at, neither of other 
reflections on the Univerſity of Oxford, and particular places in, and per- 
ſons of, it, becauſe ſeveral of them are remembered elſewhere in this Work. 
All that I ſhall now fay, is this: That as he was ſparing in relating any 
thing that might have been for the honour of Oxford ; fo I with that he had 
ſpared what he hath delivered to the diſcredit of our Antiquary by clinch- 


ing vanity (398) on his name, and by characteriſing (399) his elaborate 


and judicious book, to be © rather a heap than a pile, when as his is (400) 
cenfured to be no other than © a Church rapſody* and a book farct with 
merry tales and frivolous poetry ; that of our Antiquary ſtanding yet good 


(397) Edit. 1574, p. 26, 27, (400) By Dr. Pet. Heylin in his Preface to 
(398) In his HisT. of Canss. p. 8, his Exam. HisToric. printed 1659, in 8“. 
(399) Ib. p. 14. | 
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againſt all opponents and little or nothing of it juſtly anſwered, the other 
of Mr. Fuller unravelled and caſt aſide as impertinent; and ſo J leave it 


for this time. (401) 


(401) Peter Heylin in his LITTLE DESCRI r- 
T1on of the GREAT Wo RL D— Oxford, 1636, 
edition 7th, p. 477, in his Diſcourſe of the Britiſh 
Iſles, ſaith “ That the Univerſity of Cambridge 
is not of ſo great a ſtanding, as that of Oxford, is 
evident by the teſtimony of Rob. de Remming- 
ton, cited by Mr. Camden, viz. © Regnante 
Edwardo primo? (it ſhould rather be read ſe- 
cundo) * le ſtudio Grantbridge facta eſt Acade- 
mia, ſicut Oxonium; where the word * fſicut* 
doth not import an identity of the time, but a 
relation to Oxford, as a pattern. We ſee this 
truth yet clearer in the Bull of Pope John XXI, 
the contem of our Edward II, as I find in 
the Work of that great ſearcher of Academical 
Antiquities, Mr. Bryan 'Twyne—* Apoſtolica 
authoritate ſtatuimus (ſaith the Bull ;) * ue 
Collegium Magiſtrorum et Scholarium ejuſdem 
Studu* (ſpeaking of Cambridge) © Univerſitas 
fit conſenda, &c. But what need more than a 
determinate ſentence of the firſt Parliament holden 
under K. Charles I? for when the Clerk of that 
Court had put the name of Cambridge before 
Oxford; the Parliament taking diſdainfully that 
Hyſteron Proteron, commanded the Antiquities 
of both the Univerſities to be ſearched ; and after 
ſearch made gave verdict for Oxford. This moſt 
renowned Univerſity, thus founded, grew not 
ſuddenly (as it ſeems) into eſteem ; for when 
William of Wainfleet, Biſhop of Winton (Founder 
of Magdalen College) perſuaded K. Henry VI, 
at Oxford to found ſome College, immo potius 
Cantabrigiz (faith the King) ut duas ſi fieri 
poſſit, in Anglia Academias habeam.“ 


[The Publications on this Controverſy ſince 
our Author's time have been the following: 


© HisTORICAL REMARXS? on the © LIE of 
Alfred the Great, by Sir John Spelman, Kt. 
publiſhed by Thomas Hearne, M. A. Oxford, 


1709: 8, p. 144, 177, c. 


Arrzxbix, Ne. XIV: © De Schola a Sig- 
bercto Orientalium Anglorum Rege inſtituta, at 
the end of HIS TORI& ECCLESIASTIC& Gentis 
Anglorum Lib. V. auctore Sancto et Venerabili 
Bæda Preſbytero Anglo-BSaxone, Kc. curl et 
ſtudio, Johannis Smith, S. T. P. Cantab. 1722, f. 


_ © AroLoG1a Ass BERII CaMDENIANT, five 
Clauſulæ, de Diſcordia inter Grimbaldum et 
veteres Scholaſticos Oxonienſes, A. D. 886, ad- 
verſus quorundam doctiſſimorum virorum objec- 
tationes, Vindicatio :* printed at the end of 
* ANNALES rerum um ZElfredi magni, 
auctore Aſſerio Menevenſi, recenſuit Franc. Wiſe, 
A. M. Coll. Trin. Soc. Oxon. A. D. 1722, 80. 


© Thome Can ( a Univerſitatis 
nante Elizabetha Magiſtri) VI x DICIÆ Antiqui- 
tatis Academiæ Oxonienfis contra Joannem 
Caium, Cantabrigienſem : In lucem ex Auto- 
gropho emiſit Tho. Hearnius, 2 vol. Oxonij, 
1730.” 89, via. De Antiquiate Cantabrigienſis 
Academiæ Libri duo: in quorum ſecundo de 
Oxonienſis quoque Gymnaſii Antiquitate diſſeri- 
tur, et Cantabrigienſe longe eo ius eſſe de- 
finitur : Londinenſi Authore | Joh. Caio, M. D.] 
Adjunximus Ass ER TION EM Antiquitatis Oxonj- 
enſis Academiæ, ab Oxonienſi quodam annis jam 
elpaſis duobus ad Regiam conſcriptam, in qu 
docere conatur, Oxonienſe Gymnaſium Canta- 
brigienſi antiquius efle, Ut ex collatione facile 
intelligas, utra ſit antiquior. 

Excuſum Londini, Anno Domini 1568, Menſe 
Auguſto: per Henricum Bynneman. Recuſum 
Oxoniz A. D. 1730: una cum Thomæ Caii in 
antedictos Libros duos ſtricturis, ut et Ax IMA D- 
VERSIONUM Libro ſatis luculento, nunquam 
antehac typis editis; cujus et Aſſertioni accedit 
unum atque alterum Additamentum, ipſo Thoma 
Caio authore. 

See alſo Mr. Hearne's Pa E TAcE to the ſame; 
and ArrENDIx, Num. I, II, III.] 
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122 HAT the Univerſity of Oxford flouriſhed after the going away of 
rymbald and Preferment of other Profeflors, many there are, as 
I perſuade de myſelf, that doubt it not, eſpecially during the Reign of King 
Alfred ; and indifferently of King Edward ſenior, and Athelſtan his Son, 
who, as Authors ſay, were both learned and good men. If Monies or 
Revenues were allowed from the King's Coffers for the maintenance of 
the Scholars at Oxford, which, as tis ſaid, continued till the time of 
William the Conqueror, then doubtleſs there were not wanting thoſe in 
Oxford that received it. By the preſence of Ethelward the King's ſon, who 
was a Student there, as divers Authors (1) ſhew, (eſpecially Joh. Rouſe 
(2) and Leland, (3) the laſt of which faith that he was non infimus 
Iſiacarum Scholarum Cultor”) an example thereby was ſhewed to all the 
Nobles of England and others of inferior rank to ſend their ſons there. 
Which Ethelward, if he had lived to a competent age, would (as 'tis 
thought by ſome) have been beneficial to the Muſes of this place, but he 
dying and all hopes of him fruſtrated, was buried at Oxford as ſome fay, 
(4) others at Hyde Abbey by Wincheſter, cauſing thereby confuſion 
between this and Ethelward junior, of whom, many things alſo are re- 
ported, 


. Dom. 894 
Anno 23 Reg. Alfredi. | 
This year King Alfred (5) put to flight the Danes that were now 
peſtering England, firſt from Kent, ſecondly from Oxford and the places 
adjacent, and thirdly from Ciceſtre, The author of the Gol DEN His- 
TORY (6) reports the fame, but for Ciceſtre hath Ceſtria. | 


(1) Thom. Rodburne in Cu RO. ſuo, MS. (4) Canon; The. Roibarne in Bib. 1 
Ax NALES Winton, MS. &c. va MS. fol. 16, b. 


(2) In lib. de Rec1Bvus, MS. p. 86, 87. (5) Ran. Hygden in Caron. ſuo, lib. VI, 
(3) In Tom. iv CoLLecTaN. p. 122, &. Cap. 2. 
led. Hall, p. 160, &c. ] (6) In parte 2, lib. xv111, cap. 31. MS. 


An. 


Dom. 900 Xt 1 
An. J ſult. Reg. Alf. 
5 Edw. ſen. f 
The ſeventh of the calends of Nov. King Alfred died (1) in the year 


of his age 51, and of his reign 29. For whoſe great Benefaction towards 


In an ancient Calendar before a Statute book, which ſometime belonged 
to us (afterwards to Mr. Thom. Allen of Gloceſter Hall) was written 
(in the time as I conceive of Edw. III) a Note pointing to the 4th of the 
Ides of Nov. that is to ſay the Vigil of St. Martin Biſhop and Confeſſor, 
| ſhewing that there was then a Commemoration to be obſerved by the Uni- 
verſity for the ſoul of K. Alfred, Founder thereof. In the other Statute 
Books noted with A, B and C, I find no ſuch mention: only in that Re- 
giſter called the Bedell's Book (2) there is this Note, In vigilia S. 
Martini, Capellanus Univerſitatis circuet Scholas Magiſtrorum et orabit 
pro animabus omnium Benefactorum iſtius Univerſitatis nominatim.” The 


ſaid Mr. Allen was alſo owner of an old Kalendar or Rationale ſometime 


belonging to Univerſity College, which being by him given to Dr. Ban- 
croft, the Maſter thereof, 25 Oct. 1624, was then lent for a time to 
Mr. Bryan Twyne, who finding no Commemoration therein mentioned for 
K. Alfred, (notwithſtanding there were the names of moſt, if not all of 
the Benefactors of that College) he therefore entred therein the ſame Note 
that he found in the ſaid Calendar before the Univerſity Statute Book. 
What I ſhall further add of K. Alfred, which I have not yet mentioned, 
ſhall be this, viz. that fo great a deſire had he unto learning that he pub- 
liſhed this Act; (3) „ Wee will and command that all freemen of our 
kingdom whoſoever poſſeſſing two hides of land ſhall bring up their ſons 
in learning, till they be fifteen years of age at leaſt, that ſo they may 'be 
trained up to know Gop, to be men of underſtanding, and to live hap- 
pily : for, of a man that is born free, and yet unliterate, wee repute no 


otherwiſe then of a beaſt or a brainleſs body, and a very fot” — 


(1) Aſſer Menev. edit. Francof. 1603, p. Twyni lib. ii, & 207. See in Rich, Gibbon's 
21. edit. of the Wor xs of Ælred of Rhievall. And 

(2) MS, p. 24. Jo. Capgrare in the LIE of Ailred. 

(3) Alfred. Rhievall. Vide Aro. Br. 


Vor. I, Q_ | | An. 
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this Univerſity, his memory was ſolemnly obſerved by the Students thereof. 
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Dom. 902 
Bs ſ 2 Edw. ſen. 


In the reign of K. Edward ſenior ſon of K. Alfred (of whom our An- 
tiquary (1) from Leland faith that he applied himſelf to learning at 
Oxford) the Students were often diſturbed and ſometimes diſperſed, par- 
ticularly this year, when the Citizens of Oxford (as alſo thoſe of London) 
were upon their rebellion ſubdued by the King. (2) After the death of 
Edred, Ethred or Ethelred, Duke of Mercia, which was an. 908; (3) 
or as Florence of Worceſter faith g12, he kept thoſe places (4) in his 
own hands, purpoſely to keep the ſaid Citizens in obedience ; and as for 
the reſt of Mercia, Egelfleda, widow of the ſaid Duke, and one of the 
daughters of K. Alfred (ſtiled by Rouſe (5) Elfleda a noble lady) did 
moſt valiantly and with a ſtrong hand govern for ſeveral years. (6) 


Dom. 910 
| 4 10 Edw. ſen. | 

Not long after the Academians were frighted by the incurſions of the 
Danes, when they came from Leiceſter and Northampton, and commit- 
ted great ſlaughters (7) upon the Engliſh at Hokenorton and other places 
near Oxford; who, had they not been repelled by the ſaid Egelfleda might 
have utterly deſtroyed Oxford. But ſhe to make it the more ſecure, re- 
paired its walls (ſome fay (8) the City only) as an Author not ancient, (9) 
tells us in theſe verſes. 


Quippe iter adverſos alacris dum tendis in hoſtes 
Oxoniam munire brevis mora : ducere foſſas 
Inſtaurare manu muros et eingere vallo.” 


This ſlaughter is faid by Flor. of Worceſter to have hapned an. 914: 
and the Saxon Annals 917: ſuch is the diſcrepancy of Authors. 


(1) Twyne in AypoL. hb. ii, & 208. f. 242, a: [ed. Savile, Lond. fol. 1596.] Henric. 

(2) Florilegus ſub an. 902. Huntingdon lib. v, f. 203: [edit. ibid.] CH RON. 

(3) Rog. Hoveden in 1 part. Ax x AL. ut quod falſo aſcribitur Bedz. Ran. Hygden lib. v1, 
infra. Barthelm. Cotton in CH ron. ſuo MS. cap. 5. Mar. Scoti, lib. ut, &c. 


(4) HrsT. Sax. Lat. MS. in Bib. Cotton ſub (7) H. Huntingdon lib. v, ut ſupra, fol. 203. 
an. 90g. | Chron, Sax. MS. in Bib: Bodl. Laud, (8) Will. Harriſon in Caron. ſuo, lib. i, 
E, 83: edit. Gibſon, Oxon. 4®. 1692 : ſub. an. cap. 11; et alii. 

912. (9) Rob. Burhill. in Britannia Scho- 

(5) In Rot. de Comitibus Warwick, MS. r1asTica, MS. in Archivis Bib. Bodl, lib, vi: 

(6) Rog. Hoveden in 1 parte Annatium [qui dicitur Elfleda, vers. 184. ] 


An. 
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Dom. 97. 
: _ ſ 13 Edw. %n. | 

About this time the King ſhewed fo much favour toward the Univerſity, 
that he ſent his ſon named Ailfward or Elfward thereunto ; where profit- 
ing in letters he became eminently learned. Will. of Malmſbury, who 
calls him Ethelward, (1) ſecond ſon of K. Edward by Ealfreda his wife, 
daughter of Earl Ethelmus, was * literis apprime inſtitutus and carried 
much of his grandfather Ealfrid in his countenance and behaviour, but 
died ſoon after his father. Marianus Scotus, (2) who calls him Alf- 
wardus, faith that he ſtudied a long time in Oxford, and dying there, was 
there alſo buried. There be ſome writers that ſtile this perſon Ethelward 
Junior, and fay that the faid Ethelward was the ſon of K. Edw. ſen. and 
alſo that he was the prime Hiſtorian of his time ; but as I conceive much 
miſtaken, for he that was the Hiſtorian is called by Flor. of Worceſter 
and Hen. of Huntingdon Alfward, and in the Hiſtory itſelf, the author 
faith (3) that he was deſcended from -Ethelred (elder brother of King 
Alfred) whom he calls atavus. Mr. Allen before mentioned tells us in a 
Note under his own hand, (which is not altogether true) that in the year 
1588 he faw a book written in an old character bearing this title, De 
GESsTISs ANGLo-SAXONUM,” with this beginning Diſertiſſimæ et veræ 
 CHR15T1 ancillæ &c.” (4) and that the Author was Ethelwerd or Elf- 
werd, deſcended from King Adulphus in Mercia, and flouriſhed under K. 
Edgar, who died an. 97 5. This Ethelward or Ailfward died as ſome ſay 
fay an. 946, others an. 9243 at which time his father deceaſed, and that he 
with him, whom Authors call Ethelward ſen. were both buried at Win- 
cheſter. The truth is, there is great variety and contradiction in Authors 
(5) concerning theſe two Scholars, of the time of their deceaſes, place 
of burial, and the works they wrote, the particulars of which * too 
many, I ſhall paſs them now In 


Dom. 915 
oy 15 Edw. ſen. 
In the next place the King, as tis ſaid, repaired, or as ſome will, found- 
ed about this time the Univerſity of Cambridge (though doubtful as yer to 


(1) In HrsT. Reg. Angl. cap. 5, lib. ii. Lel. lingburg in Saxony. There is mention of this 
iv Tom. CoLLECT. p.116: [ed. Hall, p.154.] beginning in Ethelw. CH NOx. that is printed. 

(2) In Caron, ſas, MS. in Bib. Bodl. (5) H. Huntingdon, lib. v, f. 204. Flor. 

(3) Lib. iv, cap. 2. Wygorn. ſub. an. 924. Continuator CHRON. 

(4) *Tis ſaid by Dus that the hack was Bedæ MS. in Bib. Bodl. Mar. Scotus lib. iii, 
dedicated by the author to Maud Abbeſs of Qued- MS. et alii. 
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many Hiſtorians and Antiquaries whether he did either) planting it with 
Oxford Maſters of Art and Doctors of Divinity, arguing thereby, that our 
Univerſity did then flouriſh ſo well that ſhe could ſpare many of her ſons 
for ſo good a purpoſe. My Author for this, is Joh. Rouſe, the Warwick 
Antiquary, (1) whoſe authority as I have miſtruſted in thoſe matters he 
relates of Oxford (as may be ſeen before in my Diſcourſes of K. Alfred) 
ſo alſo in this relating to Cambridge for ſeveral reaſons; but hear firſt I 
pray what he faith « Propterea ad cleremoniam &c.' © therefore for the 
encreaſe of clerklike learning, as his father (meaning K. Alfred) had done 
to Oxford, ſo he again raiſed up Cambridge to its firſt glory, which for a 
long ſeaſon, with other general Studies, had been ſuſpended, waſted and 
deſtroyed, as alſo like a moſt loving nouriſher of the Clergy, he com- 
manded that Halls for Students, Chairs and Seats for Doctors and Maſters, 
ſhould be there erected, and built, on his own proper charges: for he 
called from the Univerſity of Oxford, which his noble father the King 
had erected, Maſters of thoſe Arts which we call liberal, together with 
Doctors in holy Theology, and invited them there formally to read and 
teach, &c.” Thus Rouſe from the CHRONICLE of Thom. Rodburne, 
which he more fully ſaw in Hyde Abbey by Wincheſter, in which Abbey 
the ſaid Kings, namely Alfred and Edward ſen. were buried —* eſt etiam 
idem proceſſus ibi in eadem Abbatia (as Rouſe farther faith) in quadam 
bene indictata nobili Chronica, quæ de vetuſta et antiqua manu, iterum ne 
periret, nova manu et placida ſcripta eſt, ut egomet vidi benevola licentia 
Abbatis ejuſdem loci.” But as for the authority of this, as I have before 
faid I miſtruſt, becauſe it repugns what other Hiſtorians report, and is al- 
together contrary to what Will. Soon faith, as alſo the Antiquary of Cam- 
bridge. See more in the AyoLocy for the Antiquity of the Univerſity 
of Oxford by Mr. Br. Twyne. (2) Doubtleſs though record be wanting 
through the deſtruction of monuments in delivering to us the actions of 
the Univerſity, and the names and works of famous Scholars, yet it did 
flouriſh in good manner, as by circumſtance may appear, beſides what 
ſome Hiſtories note unto us, (3) that not only our own Nation retired 
to this Univerſity to learn, but others both far and near, either by the in- 
treaties of the King, or of their own accord. But as nothing in this world 
is conſtant and can crave a durance, no not pillars of braſs, nay ruins 


(1) In lib. de Recinus MS. p. 110. ed. 190, 191, &c. 
Hearne, p. 96.] (3) Rog. Wendover in Vir A Regis Alf. 
(2) | AyoL. Antiq. Acad, Oxon, lib. i, $189, Jo. Route, ut t ſupra, p. 86, 87, &c. 


themſelve 85 
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themſelves, but all at length muſt be buried in their own rubbiſh, either 
by time or the various fortunes of war; ſo little or almoſt nothing was left 
to be ſeen of thoſe pious actions of K. Alfred, or his ſucceſſors, that were 
done in relation to learning, but what were by barbarous people, the Danes, 
trodden under foot and reduced to nothing. The noiſe of the drum of 
Mars filenc'd the harp of Apollo, and the adorers of Minerva forced to 
retire into corners, and none almoſt were left to keep poſſeſſion of that 


ſacred Oracle, from whence the variety of Arts and Sciences did plea- 
ſantly flow. 


Dom. 924. 
1 Reg. Ethelſtan. 

King Edward ſen. PU dead, Ethelſtan his ſon ſucceeded, thought by 
ſeveral, to have been educated in the Schools at Oxford, for that he was 
not only doctarum artium amator, as Leland faith, (1) but a Writer 
of ſeveral books, among which was one De Synodis Pontificiis.” The 
Monks of Bath had ſeveral of his books in their library ; which Leland 
peruſing in his journey there an. 1542, took one from thence, as being 
raviſht with the antiquity and majeſty of it, and tranſlated it to the library 
of K. Hen. VIII. At which time he wrote ſix verſes in the beginning of 
it, ſhewing that K. Athelſtan was the Author, that it had laid buried in 
duſt more than fix hundred years, and at length tranſlated to the protec- 
tion of K. Hen. VIII. 


Dom. 936 

12 Ethelſt. 
After the Paſſover the army of the Pagans (2) went from Northamp- 
ton and Leiceſter, and made great depredations in the Province of Oxen- 
ford. My author for this, not agreeing in time with others, I muſt leave 


this paſſage as doubtful. 


4 Dom. 968 
9 Reg. Edgar. 
Mathew Paris in his greater HIisToRY, of which the firſt part treats of 
things done before William the Conqueror, and is not yet, as I conceive, - 
printed, faith that this year King Edgar gathered together certain Monks 


(+) In Tom, iv CoLLECTAN. p. 122 led. (2) Mar, Scotus in Caron. ſuo. 
Hall, p. 160.] 


at 
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at Oxford, and àppolfited one Sidemannus to be their Governor. The 
Antiquary of C ambridge (1) fearing leſt this may be ſome proof for the 
beginning, or rather continuance of the Univerſity of Oxon, uſeth all en- 
deavours to make the Reader underſtand that it was done at Exon. The 
matter I confeſs is not worth arguing ; but yet ſeeing he contends about 


it, thoſe of his party muſt know, that though the printed copy of Flori- 
legus hath it Exon, and Mar. Scotus and Flor. Wygornienſis, Excean- 
ceſtre, yet the manuſcript copy of Florilegus in St. James's library, hath 
it not only in the title of the chapter of K. Edgar, * Oxon,' but alſo in the 
chapter itſelf. (2) And if ſo be Exon had been in moſt copies, that learned 
Gentleman Mr. John Hooker, would have made mention of it in his Re- 
lation of the many memorables of the like of Exceſtre, printed by Holing- 
ſhed in K. Edward VI; but finding it perhaps only in one or two, or 
Ukely in none, did therefore omit it, and no mention at all is there of this 
matter in his book. 


An. J Dom. 1002 

_ 23 Reg. Ethelred. | 

This year being the 23 of K. Ethelred, (Who is diſcommended by ſeve- 
ral Authors, ( 3) and particularly by Rouſe, (4) who faith, that he was 
in principio regni infauſtus, medio miſer, poſtremo turpis, &c.') fell out 
this moſt noted ation at Oxford, viz. that the Danes who had ſeveral 
years lorded it at their pleaſure throughout moſt part of England, the 
ſaid King to diſburden the realm of them deſigned to do that by policy 
which he could not by ſtrength. The ſtratagem was that by a ſecret Com- 
miſſion (5) given to every City within his dominions, his ſubjects ſhould 
fet upon and kill downright every mother's child of them. The day ap- 
pearing, which was the 13 Novemb. and the feſtival of S. Bricius, (pre- 
ſently after the King's marriage (6) with Emma the flower of Normandy, 
in confidence of which affinity he preſumed to do what he' did) his com- 
mands were put in execution ſo rigorouſly at Oxford, that the people 
thereof knocking them down in heaps, thoſe that remained and had any 
warning to ſhift for themſelves betook them to the Church of the Mona- 
ſtery of S. Frideſwyde, as into a ſanctuary of venerable antiquity - and 


(1) Dr. Cay in lib. ii de AnTiQ Acad. (4) Jo. Rouſe in LB. de Recinvs ut ſupra, 
Cantab. edit. 1574, p. 200. p. 116. [ed. Hearne, p. 101.] 

(2) © Ut Rex Edgarus apud Oxoniam -Mona- (5) PoLycRon. lib. v1, cap. 15. [ed. Gale, 
chos poſuerit.*” _ p. 77150 Flotitegus, 

(3) Gualt Mape deNucts Cuntativu dil (6) Hen. Hunting. lib. v1. 


tinct. 5, cap. 4. [MS. in Bib. Bodl. Arch. C, 29.] 
privilege 
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privilege among ancient Kings. (1) But the fury of the Engliſh being 
then very great, and ſo conſequently neither regarded place or perſon, ſet 
the Church on fire, (2) wherein were burned not only the Danes that fled 
to it, but alſo many rich ornaments, and the Library thereof. At the 
fame time, if Malmſbury fay true, K. Ethelred himſelf was in the City, 
and had ſummoned a Parliament of Danes and Engliſh to meet there; but 
however it is, this deſperate ſtratagem proved the deſtruction of the Saxons“ 
royal blood, and conqueſt of the land to another Nation; as our Hiſto- 
rians ſay. 


Dom. 1004 
* 5 Reg. Ethel. 

The ſaid Monaſtery of St. Frideſwyde was by the King reſtored to its 
priſtine ſtate, and all lands belonging thereto confirmed by him, as his 
Charter ſhews, (3) in which he makes mention of the Maſſacre alſo, and 
how that the Dozen breaking open the doors to get into the Church, and 
barring them up cloſe againſt the · urbani et ſuburbani Oxon,' as he calls 
them, were there at length conſumed, &c. Part of the Charter is printed, 
(4) and to that I refer the Reader. 


Dom. 1009. 
An.] 30 Reg. Ethel. 

But this peace thus procured here with us, and for the moſt part 
throughout England, did not laſt long; for within few years after the 
Danes multiplying their forces in England, to revenge themſelves for what 
had been done by the Engliſh, did firſt among other ſpoils committed by 
them elſewhere, waſte the county, and at length ſet fire on the City of 
Oxford, (5) as ſeveral Writers ſay, though ſome have it Hornford, (6) 
and put it under the year 1010. (7) 


Dom. 1013 
2225 34 Reg. Ethel. 
And having not * after got the chiefeſt part of England into their 
hands, when King Swayne with his Danes entred therein, and others that 


(1) Caron. quæ intitulatur Cyzonica de (5) Hen. Huntingdon, lib. vi HIS TORIA“ 
Anglia, MS. per Anon. RUM, [f. 207, a.] Flor. Wygorn. ſub. an. 1010. 
(2) Lis. PARv. Monaſterii S. Frid. p. 277. (6) Rog. Hoveden in prima part. Ax x AL. 
(3) In Res. vel Lib. S. Frid. ut ſupra. p. 247, b. Marian. Scotus lib. iii, æt. 6. et 
(4) In Ayor. AnTiqQ. Ac Ab. Ox. lib. ii, alu. | 
p. 206. Et in 1 part, vel vol, MonasT. ANGL. (7) Vide His r. Sim. Dunelm. ſub, an. 1010. 

Pe 174 
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had been woren out by wars returned, this place of Oxford was taken again 
(1) about this time by the ſaid King ſooner than he expected, and forth- 
with receiving hoſtages or pledges (2) for performance of promiſes of obe- 
dience to him, departed to Wincheſter, where he did the like. For ſome 
time the ſaid Swayne abode at Oxford, acting all things at his pleaſure, 
and ever and anon forcing its inhabitants (3) (as he did thoſe of Win- 
cheſter) to obey his laws, ſo that if theſe people, the Danes (called by 
writers (4) Francigenæ) who were Pagans and enemies to learning and 
Chriſtian religion, acted ſuch things, which the generality of Authors re- 


port, we cannot to the contrary but think that Oxford was left celine of 
Scholars, and retired to other places for refuge. 


{ Dom. 1015 
An. | 36 R. Ethel. 


Two years after a Council or Parliament of the Engliſh and Danes met 
together at Oxford (5) to determine matters concerning the ſtate of the 
Nation, but by the crafty dealing of Eadrick Duke of Mercia, two noble 
Danes named Sigeferd and Morcard, the ſons of Earngrim, were (not with- 
out the conſent of K. Ethelred) killed ; which fa& cauſing great con- 
fuſion among the reſt of the Danes (ſome fay (6) to a fearful flight into 
S. Frideſwyde's Church to ſave themſelves from the fury of the Engliſh, 
which is falſe) hapned afterwards no ſmall miſery to this place. Hoveden 
faith (7) that the perfidious Eadrick got the ſaid two Nobles by craft into 
his chamber, and there murdered them privately. Florilegus or Math. 
Weſtm. who faith (8) they were Earls of Northumberland, tell us they 
were put to death in his dining room, and Flor. Wygorn. (9) (with 
Hoveden (10) and Mar. Scotus) (11) call them © potentiores et digniores 


miniſtri ex Seovenburgenſibus, &c.“ See alſo in HisT. Sim. Dunelm. 
an 101 5. 


(1) H. Huntingdon, ut ſupra lib. v1, f. 207, b. pro Alienigena. Qu. 


Hoveden in 1 part. Ax NAL. f. 248, b. Ran. Hyg- 
den, lib. vi, cap. 16. Mar. Scotus, lib. uti, p· 
341. Florilegus ſub hoc an. 

(2) Ax NAL. Lat Sax. ſub an. 1013; MS. 
in Bib. Cotton. [Cx ron. Sax. Lat. in Bib. Bodl. 
ed. Gibſon, p. 143-] | 

(3) Malmſb. Ab. 11, cap. 10. 

(4) Author. Ax NAL. Sax. Lat. ut ſupra, ſub. 
an. 909. Abbo Floriacenſis in lib. de yass10xg 
S. Edm. Regis MS. cap. 7, fol. 59. Hen. Brac- 
ton de LeG1s. et CoxsuET UD. ANGLIZ lib. 


Wi, c. 15. Sed forſan Francigena ponitur ibid. 


(5) ANnNAL. Sax. Lat. ut ſupra ſub an. 1015. 
[Ciyon. Sax. ed. Gibſon, p. 146.] Gul. Malmſb. 
de Gs T. REGum lib. [ii, cap. 10.] Et de 
GesT. PoxT1ie, Angl. p. 160. Et alii. 

(6) Malmſbury de GesT1s Res. lib. ii, f. 39, 
b. Holinſhead lib. vii, cap. 8. 

125 In 1 part. Ann. fo. 248, b. [ed. Savile, 


P- 433 
(8) Sub an. 1015. 


(9) In Cr ron. ſub. eod. an. 
(10) In 1 part. ut ſupra. 
(11) Caron, lib, iii. 


An. 
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As: Dom. 1016 | * 
1 Reg. Edmundi II. 

Ethelred -being dead, Edmund, commonly for his valour and courage 

called Ironſide, ſucceeded ; who, before he had reigned ſcarce an year, 


was by the treachery of Duke Edrick murdered (1) at Oxford by thruſting 


a ſpit or ſharp ſpear up into his fundament, as he was eaſing his body on 


a privy houſe. This is the common vogue of Hiſtorians ; but ſome ſay (2) 
he died at London of a natural death ; and another (3) that he was mur- 
dered there by the craft of one Streona, whom Rad. de Diceto in his 
[ABBREV. CHRONICORUM|] calls © Eadricus Streona perfidiſſimus dux, 
and Flor. Wygorn, who puts this action under an. Dom. 1015 dux 
Edricus Streona. Others (4) that he was murdered at Oxon by the fon 
of Edrick; and another (5) who is more particular than the reſt, that it 
was at the ſame place on St. Andrew's night; but Gualt. Mape (6) who 
is yet contrary to all, faith that he died in a village called Munſtrewerd 
near Severn, &c, But howſoever it is, I ſhall run with the general report, 
and eſpecially with a Manuſcript Fragment of an Hiſtory written in a moſt 
ancient hand, joined to the HisTory of Bede, and Gildas Sapiens de 
GESTIS BRITONUM; in which Fragment I find theſe words cum reg - 
naſſet 37 annos (meaning Ethelred) poſt multos labores et anxietates 
vitæ ſuæ deceſſit in Lundonia antequam navigium hoſtile adveniſſet. Poſt 
quem Eadmundus filius ejus electus eſt in regem qui vocatus eſt Irenſide, 
i. e. ferreum latus, quia maximi vigoris et mirabilis patientiæ bellicis erat in 
negotiis. Eadmundus rex poſt paucos dies exhinc proditione Edrici ducis 
infidiflimi occiſus eſt apud Oxenforde. Sic perüt Eadmundus, cum reg- 
naſſet uno anno, et ſepultus eſt juxta Edgar avum ſuum in Glaſtynbyri.“ 
After Edrick had done the fact he preſently · went to Canute, the Daniſh 
King, and faid (as my Author tells me) (7) “Ave rex ſolus: cui cum 
rem geſtam denudaſſet, reſpondet rex, ego te ob tanti obſequii meritum 
cunctis Anglorum Proceribus reddam celfiorem ; juflit ergo eum excapitari 
et caput in ſtipite ſuper celfiorem Londoniz turrim figi. 


(1) Hen. Huntingdon in vi lib. HisToR, (4) Barth. de Cotton in Caron. ſuo, MS. 
fol. 208. Ran. Hygden lib. vi, cap. 17. His r. [in Bib. Cott. Nero, C, V.] Anon. de RIO. et 
AUREA, lib. xv111, cap. 73. Ax x AL ES a Bruto REB, GEST. Britonum MS. 


ad Edw. I, MS, in Bib. Cott. Continuator Bedz (5) Florilegus ſub hoc an. Et etiam R. de 


in GzsT1s &c. MS. Diceto ſub an. 1016. 

(2) R. Hoveden in 1 part. ANNAL. p. 250. (6) In lib. de xu CUAHA LTU diſtinct. 5, 
Sim Dunelm. in His r. ſua. cap. 4. 

(3) Mar. Scotus in CH RON. ſuo. (7) Bartholom. de Cotton, ut ſupra. 
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# Dom. 1017 
Aſs ö 1 Reg. Canuti. 


After Edmund Ironſide ſucceeded Cnute or Knought, the Dane (fon 
of K. Swayne before mentioned) the firſt King of his country that ruled 
all England. Him I find to have had ſparks of religion and virtue in him, 
and reported (1) to be ſo godly, benign, and ſo great a lover of religion 
and learning, that he appointed public Schools in divers Cities and Towns, 
and learned Maſters to govern them, with hopeful youths (the ſons as well 
of great as mean perſons) to be educated there, allowing them maintenance 
from the King's Treaſury, till they- were fit to be entred into higher 
learning. So that ſeeing his liberality did extend ſo far, he was not (as 
we may conceive) backward in encouraging the Univerſity, and cauſing 
it to reflouriſh, to the end that it might receive thoſe 5 bred in the 
Schools ot he had appointed, 


a0. Dom. 1018 
2 Canut. 

His care alſo for the maintenance of his own ſafety, and the continuance 
of his new got Empire was the eſtabliſhment of good laws to be admini- 
ſtred and practiſed both on the Engliſh and Dane alike ; wherefore calling 
together ſome of both parties at Oxford, eſtabliſhed many wholeſome Acts 
both for the Clergy and Laity to. obſerve ; of which ſome, if not all, were 
tranſlated into the Latin-tongue, by the care without doubt of an Oxonian 
Student. Several authors (2) tell us (3) that this meeting was for the 
obſerving of the laws of King Edgar ; but Florilegus or Math. Weſt- 
monaſter faith in both his wo editions, that they were the Laws of 
Edward fenior. See in the following year. 


6 Canut. 
The Engliſh and the Danes in a Council celebrated at Oxon, became 
unanimous (as M. Weſtm. (4) faith) for the defending of the laws of 
K. Ed. I. 


(1) Per authorem His rox aun zx in Diceto in [As BREV. CH RON. ] ſub hoc an. Et 


FS E 1022 


park. 2, lib. xxii, cap. 28, MS. in Anon. de ORIG. et KEB. GEST. BRITONUM, 
(2) Rog. Hoveden in 1 part. Ax x AL. f. 250, ut ſupra. | 
6. Flee. Wygorn. ſub. an. Dom. 1018. -Ran. (3) Sim, Dunelm. in his HIs r. faith the like 


Hygd. in Pol Y cRHRON. lib. VI, cap. 17. [ed. alſo, an. 1018. 
8 p. 275] Mar. Scot. lib. iii, æt. 6. Rad. de (4) In Flor. His r. ſub, hoc. an. 


An. 
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— 


An. — Dom. 1031 
15 Canut. | 

This year according to a certain Author (1) K. Canute journied to Rome, 
and there offered great gifts to St. Peter, and obtained of Pope John that 
the School of the Englith (Schola Anglorum, without any mention at 


what place) ſhould be ye from all tribute and toll, &c. What School this 


ſhould be but that of Oxford, cannot by many be otherwiſe imagined, 
conſidering that by divers Authors, and particularly Roger Wendover, 
Oxford is ſtiled a School repleniſhed with Clerks of divers regions both 
far and near, and that alſo the Engliſh School at Rome, built by Ina King 
of the Weſt Saxons, was at the requeſt of K. Alfred made to the Pope, 
freed from tribute in his time. Again alſo tis very likely to be ſo upon 
this account, that Canute lived divers years in Oxford, and granted ſeveral 
liberties, as 'tis conceived, to the inhabitants thereof, among which was 
that de non . Engleſchira, &c.“ as I ſhall at large elſewhere 
tell you. 


AK 7 Dom. 1035 
19 Canut. 


Canute, the moſt powerful King, being dead, the Nobles of the Realm 
did meet together at Oxon to the end that they might treat together 
about the electing of a new King, as Math. of Weſtm. tells us: (2) at 
length Leofrick and all the Daniſh Princes choſe Harold, the fon of Cnut, 


by Algiva his concubine. See i in the next year. 


Dom. 1036 
An. 1 I Harold: I. 

After Cnute ſucceeded Harold the firſt, who was elected and ſolemnly 
crowned at Oxford (3) by Elnothus Archbiſhop of Canterbury; by whom, 
and in whoſe reign the Univerſity of Oxford, which before had ſuffered 
ſeveral calamities, © was (as Leland (4) faith) half deſtroyed and more, 
for the Schools which were by K. Alfred inſtituted at Oxford did flouriſh 
till the time of Harold the firſt of that name, who as he was a barbarous 
and cruel Dane, ſo upon little or no occaſion, did he violate, ſpoil and 


(1) Rad. de Diceto in [AzBrxev. Cyron.)] Sha lib. vr, cap. 20. [ed. Gale, p- 276] Au- 


ſub. hoc an. [edit. Lond. 1652} But ſee Twyne's wALES a Bruto ad Edw. I, 
APOL. p. 188.] (4) In Tom. iv, Cor IEC TAN. p. 199. Led. 
(2) In Flor. His r. ſub. an. 1035. Hall, p. 260] 
(3) Hen. Hunting. lib. v1, f. 209. Ran. Hyg- g 
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rifle the houſes conſecrated for the uſe of Scholars; and that which was 
more, did, he ſetting at naught the authority of ancient donations, take 
away all poſſeſſions given for honeſt uſes to the Univerſity.” 


Dom. 1040 
14 . ult. Har. I. 
| Hardican. 

This year, according to divers Authors, (1) King Harold died at Oxford 
in the month of April, and was buried at Weſtmonaſter; yet ſome (2) fay 
he died at London, and Malmſbury, (3) though he faith 'twas at Oxford 
yet tells us 'twas about 1036. Afterwards the Engliſh and Daniſh Nobility 
meeting together, choſe in his place Hardicanute, the Daniſh King. 


Dom. 1042 
4 1 Reg. Edw. Confeſſ. 

After Harold and Hardicanute, ſucceeded Edward the Confeſſor, a great 
friend to religion and learning, who among the laws eſtabliſhed, took oaks 
(4) that the Clergy and all Scholars ſhould enjoy their goods and poſſeſ- 
ſions whereſoever they were. And therefore doubtleſs if Harold did take 
away the poſſeſſions and allowances given by K. Alfred, as Leland is pleaſed 
to ſay, this good King did by his laws reftore them again; which laws 
Wiltam the Conqueror confirming, continued without doubt after his 
time, though before tis ſaid not. 


a= ſ Dom. 1050 

9 Edw. Confeſſ. 

Peace being now ſettled, Arts and Sciences may alſo be fu ppoſed to flou- 
riſh, eſpecially if you conſider the words of Ingulphus, (5) who ſtudied 
about this time at Oxford, running thus; Ego Ingulphus, &c.“ that is, 
* Ingulph being addicted in my younger years towards the attaining of 
letters, was firſt ſent to Weſtminſter, afterwards to the Study of Oxford; 
where profiting in Ariſtotle aboye my contemporaries, I learnt the firſt 
and ſecond Rhetoric of Tully, &c.” Methinks this is fo familiarly ſpoken, 


(1) H. Huntingd. in vi lib. HisT. ut ſupra, (3) In lib. ii de GEST. Res. cap. 12. fol. 
f. 209. Florilegus fub hoc an. Aux ALESs a Bruto 43. Et etiam in Continuatore Bedz, hb. ii, MS. 
ad Ed. I, ut ſupra, MS. Barthelm. de Cotton (4) Gul. Lambard in Axcuarinonia, edit. 
MS. ut ſupra. . 1568, fol. 126, b. | 

(2) Mar. Scot. lib. iii MS. in Bodl, Lib. (5) In His roa ſua; edit. [Savile, Lond. 


N. E. F: X: 5: 297:et MS. in Bib. C. C. C. Ox. ol f. 513, b.] Franco. 1601, p. 903. 
157. ] Ran. Hygden, lib. v1, cap. 20, ut ſupra. 


that 
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that to an impartial perſon, Oxford cannot otherwiſe but ſeem to be an 


uſual place for Students to retire to, to obtain Academical learning, not 


only in this King's reign but long before. The original of Ingulph's His- 
TORY, wherein this paſſage is inſerted, (1) is reported to be at this time 
reſerved, as a choice monument, at Crowland in Lincolnſhire: which if 


true, the Univerſity of Oxford would do well to employ ſome Notary 


Public to take an account of the book itſelf, as alſo this paſſage, which 
makes ſo much for the renown of Oxford in this King's reign, that fo all 
manner of ſcruple might be taken * * no ground _ for envy itſelf 
to quarrel. 

The next year (1051) Ingulphus went ahh D. William i into Normandy, 
and after the Conqueſt was made Abbat of the Monaſtery of Crowland, 
where diſſuſing that learning and doctrine, which he had received at Ox- 
ford, gave encouragement, as 'tis thought, to certain Monks of that place 
(of which ſome were outlandiſh) to tranſlate the ſaid doctrine, mixt with 
the mode of learning at Orleance, to Cambridge, when they read and 
taught in a barn there an. 1109, which by the generality is thought to be 
the certain and true original of that Univerſity. 

As for Ingulphus his ſtudying in Oxford, I hope is argument ſufficient 
enough to prove that it did then flouriſh, and that eminent men of his time 
were diſciplined there. F urther alſo, that it was a populous place now 
and before, may be ſeen in DoS DAY Book, (2) wherein it appears 
that when a Survey was taken of it in the time of William the Conqueror, 
there were found * to be 500 houſes that were gone to ruin,' no other as 
may be conceived than the Manſions of Clerks, driven thence by the Daniſh 
incurſions. And really if it be duly conſidered, we may conceive they were 
for no other uſe; for the Monaſteries which were wont to receive Scholars 
and monuments of literature, did in a woful manner ſuffer then violation. 
—* Thoſe barbarous, robbing and pilfering people, the Danes, envied by 
God and man (as Leland (3) faith) did almoſt for two hundred and fifty 
years ſo ſpoil, waſte and deſtroy places throughout Britain, conſuming all 


things in flames, that they left not one page or leaf of a book, that they did 


not obliterate. Whence tis that fo few works (except thoſe by Bede and 


(1) Vide Notas Seldeni ad Eadmerum de (2) Lis. Dou ks Dax in Scaccar. [MS. im- 


His r. Novorum, edit. 1623, 172. Et in preſſ. fol. 1782, p. I 54» vol. 1.] 
Tom. 1 CoxneiLioRum per H. Spelmannum, (3) In iv Tom. Cor ISA. p. 83. [ed. 
P- 622. Hall, p. 108.] 
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Flaccus Albinus) written by the Saxons inhabiting Britain, are extant, 
when in the mean time it appears that the Saxons at that time (notwith- 
ſtanding all Europe was as 'twere clouded with barbariſm, as Phil. Me- 
lancthon in a certain Oration teſtifyeth) did every way flouriſh in literature.” 
— Hence alſo from this great devaſtation it was that the Normans at their 
conqueſt of England found the inhabitants thereof illiterate, (1) when as 
before they had been inſtructed by ſeveral learned Doctors ſent by P. 
Gregory I, Boniface and Vitalianus; the firſt of which ſent Auguſtine the 
Monk and others; and the laſt, Theodore, afterwards Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and Adrian the Abbat, who inſtructed the inhabitants in the 
languages of Greek and Latin as their children. 


Dom. 1066 
An. | | F Haroldi II. 
Gulielm. I. 

I now come to the time, when England was conquered by William, 
Duke of Normandy, and to thoſe memorable matters relating to the Uni- 
verſity and partly to the City, done in his reign. But as there hath been 
already many vacant years from the time of King Alfred to this, ſo muſt 
you expect divers, for an hundred and forty years following, merely in de- 
fect of Record and nothing elſe ; yet what I have collected I ſhall faithfully 
ſet down, as I find it, and I hope the Reader will take it ſo. From what 
therefore is delivered before concerning ſeveral outrages of the Danes, fol- 
lowed by thoſe of K. Harold I, as Leland hath before told you, it may be 
conceived that the Univerſity was now, as to literature, at a low ebb ; that 
learning and learned men were rare ; and that all Clerks for the met part, 
except thoſe that came from Normandy, were retired to private places for 
their own fafety. However it was I cannot diſpute it, yet a certain Note 
(2) that J have ſeen tells me, that there were at this time in Oxford, and 


throughout the my of the preſent . « ſome ſmall exerciſes for 
Students.“ 


Dom. 1067 | FT 
An. | 1—2 Guliel. I. 

But how ſuch Students ſhould now abide here, while all people were 

engaged in arms for their own ſafety, may with ſome ſeem hard to be 


(1) Ord. Vitalis in His r. EccLESIASr. Lib. (2) In Hisr. et Ax TI. Ax. per Tilley 
iv, ſub an. 1069: [p. 518] MS, | | 
believed; 
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believed; for the Norman Conqueror this year carrying all before him, 
and every place that he approached yielding him obedience, draws with 
little, and ſometimes no, oppoſition towards Oxford in his paſſage to the 
north parts of England ; but finding oppoſition there, he purpoſed to be- 
leaguer it; in order to which taking a view thereof, a certain perſon on 


the defendant's ſide mounts upon the wall © et nudato inguine' (as Authors 


(1) fay) * auras. ſonitu partis iuferioris turbayerat pro contemptu videlicet 
Normanorum — which abuſe being known to moſt of the opponents, the 
Conqueror ſeem'd to be ſo much diſturb'd at it that he ſwore he would be 
reveng'd for that affront ; wherefore drawing cloſer to the City (on the 
north fide as it ſhould ſeem) ſtormed it with little labour, and made havock 
thereof, and the ſooner, becauſe a little before part of the wall fell down, 
&c. This action, as done on Oxford, is reported 1. by Roger Wendover, 
(2) an Hiſtorian living in the reign of King John. 2. by Mathew Parys, 
a Monk of S. Alban, in his HisToky written in the reign of King Hen. 
III, publiſhed by Mathew Parker Archb. of Canterbury, an. 1571 ; and 
by Dr, Will. Wats, an. 1640. But in the manuſcript copy (3) of that 
Hiſtory, written as tis ſaid with the author's own hand, and marginal 
Notes inſerted in it by Cardinal Wolſey, there is no ſuch matter. 3. By 
an uncertain author in a Chronicle, (4) which begins thus Anglia qua- 
tuor partes habet, &c. and faith moreover that it was done as the Con- 
queror was going towards Northumberland. 4. By Polydore Vergill, (5) 
who moſtly follows M. Parys, but calls Oxford“ validum oppidum.” 
5. By Dr. Joh. Cay (6) and others. But yet on the contrary ſome Writers 
(7) ay this ſiege was at Exon, and Camden, (8) that the Scribes - have 
been miſtaken in putting Oxon for Exon : but howſoever the matter is, I 
thought good to let the Reader know the variety of opinions, leſt hereafter 
ſome may carp at it. All that I ſhall add, ſhall be this quere, whether 
William the Conq. who is faid by ſeveral (not ancient) Authors (parti- 
cularly Rich. Grafton) to be ſo much offended with the Scholars of Ox- 
ford that he withdrew their maintenance from them for a time, may not 
ariſe from their oppoſition to him when he beſieged it ? 


(1) Will. Malmſbury de GesT1s RRC uu (5) Pol. Verg. HisT. Ax cl. lib. ix. 
Ax cr. lib. iii, in Will. I, fol. 58, a: Et alli (6) AnTi1qQ, CanTAB. lib. ii, p. 243- 


inferius citati. (7) Ran. Hygden, lib. vii, cap. 1. Continuator 
(2) In Caron. ſuo, MS.' in Bib. Cotton. Bede, ut ſupra, MS. Rad. de Diceto in ABBRE- 
[Otho, B, V.] VIATIONIBUS CHRON. ſub. an, 1067. Et ali. 
(3) In Bib. S. Jacobi. (8) In Ba TITAN. in Dobun, 
Wu MS. 
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"as | Dom. 1068 
2—3 Guliel. I. i 

In what condition the City (for ſo it is tiled at this time) ſtood when 
the Conqueror had taken it, or about that time, appears for the moſt part 
rainous. The number of houſes were more than ſeven hundred and fifty, 
(1) beſides twenty-four about the walls, fo that the City was wont to pay 
to the King for tribute and other ordinary cuſtoms xx lib. per an. and fix 
ſextaries or meaſares of honey, beſide x lib. in money to the Earl of the 
Province, which is I conceive the ſame, we call the fee-farm rent. As 
for the number of people it contained, I cannot juſtly tell you ; howbeit 
from ſeveral Authors (2) it appears that there were now twelve hundred 
Burgeſſes or Burghers, that is ſuch that were of the Gild or Corporation, 
or ſuch as we now call Free-men. And doubtleſs ſeeing there were fo 
many houſes and Burgeſſes, as alſo a Mint and ſeveral Gilds or Frater- 
nities, a Preſes alſo or Governor or Conſtable, as it ſhall be elſewhere 
ſhewed, it cannot be otherwiſe ſuppoſed, but that there was a great reſort 
to Oxford by Students, or Merchants, or both, to ſupport the ſaid houſes 
and Burghers, the place itſelf being not in a capacity of living otherwiſe, 
whether by common roads through, or religious places in, it. 


Dom. 1071 
* | 5—6 Gulielm. I. 


It may be expetied by this time that the Muſes ſhould receive life, and 
be animated by fome welcome Mecznas, the times for the moſt part being 
now quiet ; but inſtead of comfort, they found rather a curſe, for the Con- 
queror finding this place apt to rebel and upon any light occaſion ſhake off 
his authority, cauſed one of his ſervants and ſoldiers named Robert D'oilly 
a Norman to build (3) a Caſtle at the weſt end of the City to keep it in 


awe, when occaſion ferv'd (ſuch that were built (4) about the fame time 


at Walyngford and Wyndfore) fo that by the erection of the faid Caftle, 
learning in ſome ſort did not only ſuffer by it, but alſo the poſterity of the 
Conqueror, eſpecially in the Barons' wars. 


(1) Tilley, ut ſupra. TIE ſis, MS. [in Bib. Cott. ed. Gale, Oxon. 1687. f.) 


(2) 3 Harriſon in Caron. ſuo, lib. ii, (4) RROIST. vel Lis. Cænobii de Abendon: 
Cap. 3, &c. cujus init. . inhabitantibus, &c. MS. 


(3) CRO. Thom, Wykes Canonici Oſnien- fol. 120, a 
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Dom. 1074 
An. 8—9 Guliel. I. 


Peace in all places, eſpecially here, being ſettled, and the chiefeſt of the 
Normans having each of them his particular Seat allotted him, many began 
to bethink themſelves either of their latter end or eterniſing their names in 
this world, or both. Among ſuch was the ſaid R. D'oilly, who havin g 
large poſſeſſions and Baronies beſtowed on him did in a plentiful manner 
extend his liberality towards religion and learning. For this year I find 
him (1): to be Founder of the Collegiate Church of S. George in the 
Caſtle ; which being finiſht he ſettled in it ſecular Canons of the Order of 
S. Auguſtine ; being ſuch that might be moſt fit for an Univerſity, and 
not bound to keep their Cloiſter as Regulars are. They continued in the 
ſaid Collegiate Church till their tranſlation to Oſney, at which time this 
their ſaid habitation became a nurſery for ſecular Students, ſubject to the 
Chancellor's juriſdiction. 


- | Dom. 1075 
An. [9—10] Guliel. I. 


About theſe times I find the Jews ſettled, and their number great, in 


Oxford, as in ſeveral ſcripts it appears, particularly in that of Brumman 


le Riche (2) made to the ſaid Church of St. George at its firſt foundation, 
by which giving to the Canons thereof land in Walton in the north ſuburbs 
of Oxford warranteth it to them contra Judzos,” As for their firſt com- 
ing into England, which was from Roan in Normandy, by the permiſſion 
of K. William, divers Hiſtorians having fully ſatisfied us, I ſhall there- 
fore, as alſo of their actions in other places, omit now to ſpeak, as being 
altogether beyond my purpoſe. At their firſt coming to Oxford, they 
ſeated themſelves for the moſt part in the pariſhes of S. Martin, S. Edward 
and S. Aldate; wherein, in a ſhort time after gathering together great 
wealth, and ſo conſequently purchaſing divers houſes, which laid cloſe to- 
gether in the two laſt of the aforeſaid pariſhes, came to be afterwards 
called the great and little Jewries. In one of which they erected a Syna- 
gogue or School, wherein thoſe that were of that opinion learned, aceu- 


rately read, and expounded the opinions of the Rabbins to the great relief 


of the Academians. Several of their houſes were inhabited by Clerks, who 


(1) Caron, Wykes, ut ſupra. 
(2) In Res. Oſney in Theſaur. Ad. Ch. Ox. fol. 9, b. 
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read and taught in them, and in time came to be commonly called and 
written by the names of Halls, as Lumbard Hall, Moſſey or Moyſes Hall, 
Jacob's Hall, &c. 


Dom. 1076 
** 5 Reni Galle I. 

The Conqueror at this time refiding at Abendon Abbey (in which place 
he took great delight, eſpecially in S. Andrew's Aile (1) adjoining on the 
ſouth ſide, where ſo often as he and William the II came, lodged) and 
underſtanding the ſtate of K. Alfred's foundation at Oxford, viz. that the 
maintenance for the Scholars thereof iſſued from his Exchequer, did ut- 
terly (as 'tis faid, (2) but whether true I cannot fay it) take it away, not- 
withſtanding it evidently appears that before this time, he confirmed (3) 
the laws of good K. Edward, wherein 'twas enacted that all Scholars and 
Clerks ſhould enjoy their poſſeſſions, &c. The reaſon for this action of 
K. William, was, as 'tis reported, becauſe the Clerks ſhould not be edu- 
cated to preach the Goſpel in the Engliſh, but the French, tongue ; ſup- 
poſing thereby that it would in time be forgotten ; for he having already 
appointed that all cauſes in the common law ſhould be pleaded in the fame 
language, thought now if preaching and teaching could be frequented in 
that tongue, the people i in time would ſpeak French. But all his endea- 
vours were in vain, and little or nothing was vulgarly ſpoken in that 
tongue, neither much (except the law) penn'd, (4) albeit their manners, cuſ- 
toms, habits and games our predeceſſors followed. It was much wondred 
at by ſome, how the withdrawing of Scholaſtical Exhibitions, could agree 
with what he had before uttered, foraſmuch as Authors (5) familiarly tell 
us that the King in his ſpeech to his Nobles againſt his brother called Odo, 
Biſhop of Bayeux (6) in Normandy, did highly extol thoſe Saxon Kings 
that had been beneficial to the Church, and eſpecially good K. Alfred ; 
alſo what great potentate in theſe times, who hop'd to be ſaved by his 
good works, could do ſuch things and proſper. But howſoever it was is 
not now to be diſputed ; certain it is that neither he or his poſterity (if 
Hiftorians ſay right) did enjoy a happy world here; yet when he lay on 


(1) Res. Abend. ut ſupra, f. 132. cap. 48. 
(2) Lis. STAaTUToRUM Coll. Univerſ. Ox, (5) Anon. in FxacmenTo de Gul. Cong. 
p. 24. quod præficitur Thomæ Walſingham; edit. 
(3) ARcainomia Guliel. Lambarde fol. Francof. e Bib. Camd. an. 1603: et alii. 
126, b. edit. 1568. (6) Odo ep'us Baiocenſis in Norman, 


(4) Jo. Forteſcue de LaupiBus LL. Ax oi. 


his 
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his death bed and bequeathed his ſubſtance to his children he pronounced 
* anathema (1) contra omnes æmulos et infeſtatores' that ſhould any way 
violate his will that he had then made. 


Dom. 1079 
An. [1 apy; Guliel. I. 
Among ſeveral children that the King had, was Henry, afterward th 
firſt of that name King of England, firnamed for his learning Beauclerk. 
He it 1s (as the Antiquary of Cambridge (2) reports) that had his Aca- 
demical education at that place, but how true, I cannot yet diſcern. Cer- 
tainly upon ſtrict examination, the Oxonians may with more confidence 
ſay that he was of their Univerſity ; for Cambridge at this time had no 
Scholars, nor the leaſt glimpſe of literature therein, it being ſeveral years 
before the Crowland Profeſſors came to read there, at whoſe coming the 
ſaid Henry had reigned nine years. Tis alſo to be obſerved, that he re- 
tired often, while he was young to Abendon Abbey, five miles diſtant 
from us, where Robert D'oilly, the Conſtable of Oxford, adminiſtred 
neceſſaries (3) to him by the King's command, as particularly in the year 
1084 ; and that alſo Faritius and Grymbald were his Phyſicians. The 
firſt of which was.born (4) at Arace in Tuſcany, became Abbat of Aben- 
don about the latter end of Will. II, obtained (5) of the King S. Andrew's 
Aile to be given to his Abbey, and died (6) an. 1117; the other was a 
Norman, practiſed (7) his Faculty at Oxford, and became very eminent 
there for that and other ſorts of learning. Certainly if the ſaid King had 
not experience of the excellent air and noted learning at Oxford (which 
Cambridge could not now pretend to) he would not have been at ſo great 
expenſes as to build for himſelf and ſucceſſors a Manſion or Palace there. 
If you'll believe divers writers, (8) his intention for ſo doing, was to no 
other purpoſe than © to converſe with learned men, and fo conſequently 
improve himſelf in their Myſteries ; for as they tell us (9) farther he would 
always eſteem himſelf but a crowned aſſe without literature, and ready 
to declaim againſt the condition of thoſe Princes, that had not naturally, 


(1) Ibid. (7) Lis. Abendon, ut ſupra, fol. w2, et 
(2) Caius in AnT.CanTEBs. lib. i, p. [124, 139, b. | 

251.] Vide Twynum lib. ii, 5 269, 270. (8) Gualt. Mape in lib. de NuG1s CuRIA- 
(3) L1B. Abendon, ut ſupra, fol. 122, b. LiUM, MS. Joh. Rouſe de ReGiBus, in H. 1, 
(4) Ror. de Abbatibus Abendon, MS. MS, &c. 
(5) In alio RoT. Abbat. (9 Vide etiam in Malmſbur. de GESTIS Re- 
(6) Curon. Olney per Th. Wykes, MS. G1UM, lib. v, in Hen. I. 
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or did not take pains to obtain ſuch humane gifts that might render them 
prudent and diſcreet in the eyes and judgments of people. But ſome per- 
haps may produce thoſe verſes (as Cambridge Antiquary (1) hath done) 
from Joh. Leland (2) to make proof that the ſaid King ſtudied at Cam- 


bridge, running partly thus — 


* Quid, quod Granta novem dicata Muſis, 
Henrici pietate literati 

Terſis prænitet erudita linguis? 

Et Checos celebrat ſuos alumnos, 

Doctam candida Smithioſque turbam.” 


If they do ſo, they err much. For they are not to be applied to King 
Hen. I; as if he in gratitude for his education there, had founded main- 
tenance for Hebrew and Greek Profeſſors, but to Hen. VIII, Leland's 
great patron, by whoſe great bounty Cheek, Smyth, Ponet and others 
were Profeſſors in Cambridge, as Thom. Chaloner, in his Panegyric (3) 
on Hen. VIII, doth to the ſame purpoſe atteſt. | 

If I ſhould tell you that William de Veer, ſon of Awbery de Veer, Earl 
of Oxford, by Beatrice his wife, ſtudied about the ſame time at this place 
alſo, you would not perhaps believe me, ſuppoſing that nothing of learning 
was now practiſed in our Schools; yet for the proof thereof I have a valid 
circumſtance, which is this; that when the ſaid William came to Abendon 
Abbey to procure health (Faritius being about that time Abbat) or elſe 
to reſide there for pleaſure ſake (his father having been a Benefactor there- 
unto) died at that place; in whoſe epitaph, which I have ſeen, tis ſaid 
that he had ſwallowed and overcome the Muſes ;* and in a certain book 
(4) belonging ſometime to that Abbey, wherein there is honourable men- 
tion made of him, is a report of his © Epotatio Athenarum, which I con- 
ceive was at Oxford. 


Dom. 1086 
* [20—21] Guliel. I. 
Upon the Survey of Oxford, which was taken this year, it was noted 
among divers matters, that there were (5) as well within as without the 


(1) Caius in Ax TI. CANT EB. ut ſupra. (3) Edit. Lond. 1579. 
Vide etiam in His Tr. CanTzBx. per Thom. (4) REC. Abendon, ut ſupra, fol. 134, &c. 
Fuller. (5) Lis. Domespay in Offic. recept. Scacc. 
(2) In Cy. Cant. lin, 611, Regis: [MS, impreſſ. ut, ſupra. ] | 


walls _ 
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walls 243 houſes that yielded Geld or paid tribute, and beſides thoſe were 
522 more at leaſt, that were ſo ruinous and decayed that they could not 
yield that tribute. All which being more than my Author before men- 
tioned told me, yielded before this time for toll and gable xx lib. yearly 
and vi ſextaries of honey, &c. but now, as it appears (upon what account 
I know not) that Oxford paid to William the Conq. Lx lib. ad nume- 
rum” (ſo tis in Domeſday book) and xx lib. ad ora' (1)—which conti- 
nued ſo for the moſt part of his reign, though in few years after leſſned. 
Now how ſo many houſes ſhould be decayed and therefore ingeldable was 
perhaps 1. Becauſe of the foundation and building of the Caſtle. 2. From 
the havock the Conqueror made when he took the City, which having 
been (as tis probable) on the north fide thereof was the reaſon why the 
jury pronounc'd at the foundation of New College, that the place which 
the Founder thereof was to include for that purpoſe, was of old deſolate 
and waſted. 3. From the decay of Scholars which was now great; for 
upon their abſence, the Inns or Houſes which they inhabited, were for 
want of people left deſolate. Among thoſe houſes that were ſo decayed, 
thoſe of Robert D'oilly before mentioned were of the number, for ſo 
DoMEsDAY book to this effect atteſts—* Robertus D'oilly habet in Oxon 
xLII domos hoſpit. tam intra murum quam extra. Ex his xvi reddunt 
geldum et gablum, aliz neutrum reddunt, præ paupertate non poſſunt, et 
VIII manſas habet vaſtas, &c.“ what thoſe houſes ſtiled © domos hoſpit.“ 
ſhould fignify but hoſpitia, 1. e. Inns or receptacles for Scholars (for ſo 
hoſpitia according to Commentators (2) 1s expounded) let thoſe that are 
Critics judge. 


A Dom. 1088 
"3 1-—a Ruf. 
A Conference at Oxon. under K. Will. Rufus. (3) 


Dom. 1099 
Dogg 12—13 Guhel. II. 


What eminent Scholars we had about theſe times in Oxford, I find few 
that occur; yet among the reſt muſt not be forgotten Walter, (4) 


(1) x11 Ores was commonly xx Sol. for xx tium. Et Lyndwode in Cons rir ur. lib. v. 


Den. made commonly one Ore, and ſometimes 
according to the variation of the Standard xv1 
Den. made an Ore ; but in Oxfordſh. and eſpe- 
cially in Gloceſterſh. xx Den. went to an Ore, as 
in DomesDar Book, 

(2) Januenſis in CATHOLIC. in voce Hoſpi- 


(3) So Dr. Plot in Nat. HisrT. of Oxfordſh. 
cap. ii, p. 20. [He quotes an imperfect Lift in 
MS. in Corpus Chr. Coll. Library, Oxon. C 
fol. p. 173.] 

(a) Twyn. in ApoOL. lib. ii, 5 278. 
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ſirnamed by ſome Calenius; but whether they are in the right I cannot ſay. 
He was afterward, or about this time Archdeacon of Oxford, and as one 
hath, (1) was * vir in oratoria arte atque in exoticis hiſtoriis eruditus'— 
Converſant alſo he was in domeſtic hiſtories, and a great ſearcher after An- 
tiquities, as thoſe works which he hath written, teſtify ; namely the 
« ANNALS of the BRITAINES, extracted as is ſuppoſed from the Britiſh 
Hiſtory, which he (or as Leland faith, (2) Walter Mape) brought from 
Dole in France ; to which alſo he added the memorables done in his time. 


4— c Hen. I. 

William of Meildulph' s court, commonly called Malmſbury, was not 
inferior to Walter Archdeacon of Oxford in thoſe ſtudies, he having been 
educated about this time in this Univerſity alſo, as our Antiquary (3) is 
pleaſed to tell us from the words of this Author concerning the deſtruction 
and reſtitution of S. Frideſwyde's Church, running partly thus Legi 
ego ſcriptum quod in Archivo ejuſdem Eccleſiz continetur The words 
relate to the ſtory of Sigeford and Morecard, two Danes ſlain at Oxford 
an. 1015, as before tis told you. To which Malmſbury (4) adds, that 
their followers flying into S. Frideſwyde's Church for refuge, were there, 
with the Church itſelf, burnt ; for which he cites the writing in Archivo,” 
before mentioned. —But that writing which he means (till extant in both 
the Leigers (5) of that Priory) relating to the general maſſacre of the Danes, 
an. 1002, makes it more probable, that Malmſbury did not conſult thoſe 
Archives when he was making Collections for his Hiſtory, but that he 
remembred ſomething to that purpoſe, which he had formerly read, though 
not ſo exactly, as poſſibly he would have done, if he had then thought to 
make this uſe of it. Which miſtake if our Antiquary had noted, he might 
more probably have concluded, that Malmſbury read this Charter at S. 
Frideſwyde's Priory in his younger days, when he was a Student here, 
being not unlikely then of the Order of S. Benedict : for which Order was 
a ſtudying place at this time here, as I have already told you. Among 
ſeveral books that he wrote (of which ſome are extant) is that collected 


(1) Galf. Monumetenſis in HisToRr 1a Regum (3) Twyn. ut ſupra, lib. ii, $ 282. 
Britanniz lib. 1, cap. 1. (4) In ii lib. de GesT1s REeGum AnGLIZ®. 
(2) In Tom. 1v, p. 146 [ed. Hall, p. 187] (5) [In Bib. C. C. C. Oxon. Et in Theſ. Ad. 
Vide in EcLoca Oxon—Cant. per Tho. James, Ch. Vid. Mon. An L. vol. i, p. 174+] 
p. GO, nu. 124, et p. 68, nu. 245. 


from 
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(1) from the Gheſts of Haymon of Florence concerning the Emperors, 
the beginning of which is © Precedentium geſta Imperatorum Jordanus 
epiſcopus et Paulus diaconus, &c: and another of the AxnTiqQuiT1Es of 
GLASTONBURY, the beginning of whoſe Prologue is Domino in Chriſti 
viſceribus multum amplectendo, &c.” and of the work itſelf « Poſt Domi- 
nice Reſurrectionis gloriam, &c. (2) This is that moſt famous William, a 
Monk ſometime of Malmſbury, who amongſt (3) all our ancient Hiſto- 
rians both for the fidelity of his narration and maturity of his judgment, 
holds the prime place, having been a man, as in thoſe times wherein he 
lived eminently learned, who has compiled the affairs of about ſeven hun- 
dred years with ſuch fidelity and diligence, that among the Writers of our 
Nation, he only ſeems to have fulfilled the office of an Hiſtorian.” 


Dom. 1107 
an. 7—8 Hen. I. 


Other learned men alſo are ſaid to have had their breeding here about this 
time, of which was Celſus Armachanus, one every way moſt learned. (4) 
Then Robert Bertune or de Betun, whom Gervais (5) of Dover ſtileth 
* Robertus. Oxonienſis Clericus' thus —* Theobaldus Cantuarienſis, &c. 
Theobald, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Primat of all England and Legat of 
the Apoſtolicall Seat, conſecrated Robert a Clerk of Oxford (Robertus 
Oxonienſis Clericus) before CyRIsT's altar at Canterbury, having then to 
his aſſiſtants in that work Hillarie, Biſhop of Chiceſter, Gotceline B. of 
Saliſbury, Nigell B. of Ely, and Walter B. of Rocheſter, &c.“ This he 
puts under the year 1155, but the printed edition (6) of the ſaid Author 
ſtiles him Robertus Exonienſis electus making him thereby another 


perſon. But as Gervas is out according to time, ſo he may in ſome copies 


according to matter, for Malmſbury faith he was conſecrated 11313 and 


Godwin (from Flor. Wigorn, as I conceive) faith (7) the like, and that 
it was at Oxon. 


(1) MS. in Bib. Coll. Baliol. [244: E. 9. 
Et in Bibl. Bodl. Seld. Arch. B. 32.], 

(2) [MS. in Bib. Trin. Coll. Camb. edit. per 
Gale et Hearne. ] 

(3) Dr. Henr. Savile in Prefat. ad HisT. 
Guliel. Maimſfb. 

(4) [Baleus, Cent. xiv, nu. 84.] 

(5) Caron, MS. in Bib. Pub. Cant. Mor. 
Axl. vol. ii, p. 62, a. (ex Hiſt. Lanthony.) 
— Rob, de Betun ſecond Prior of Lanthony was 


Maſter of Arts (but of what Univerſity is not 
mentioned.) Clem. that wrote his LIFE was not 
his immediate ſucceſſor in the Priory before it 


was made an Abbey. qu. Mox asT.—The Priory 


of Lanthony was founded 1103. Afterwards Rob. 
de Betun was Bp. of Hereford. See afterwards 
in an. 1131. 

(6) Edit. Lond. 165 2, fol. 

(7) In Com. de PRS. in Heref. 
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Our Antiquary, Mr. Twyne, faith from a nameleſs CH RON. at the 
end of Marianus Scotus (1) that he was conſecrated at Oxford, and ſup- 
poſes (2) him to be bred there, as Godwin alſo by report. But however 
this muſt be known, that an ancient copy (3) of the Life of the ſaid Robert 
de Betun, which I have ſeen (and have part of a copy of it) makes no 
mention either of his education or conſecration at Oxon, yet the Reader is 
to underſtand, that it is not full, that it was not written by a true Hiſto- 
rian, neither any timing of things in it. So that the matter being dubious 
I can fay no more of it, but leave it to the judgment of Critics. See in 
an. 1131. 


L 


Dom. 1109 
_ 9-10 Hen. I. 

Divers others without doubt have been educated here, but their names 
occurring not, either from record or printed Authors, I muſt proceed to 
ſomething elſe. It is to be obſerved therefore, that though (4) Leland is 
pleaſed to ſay that in King Stephen's time and before, Oxford (which had 
ſuffered much by ſeveral Daniſh incurſions) was not then in learning flou- 
riſhing, becauſe it was generally taught in Monaſteries, how comes it to 
paſs that in the ancienteſt evidences which I have ſeen concerning certain 
tenements in Oxford, is mention made of Vicus Scholarum' and Vicus 
Schediaſticorum, that is, a ſtreet wherein Scholars diſpute, and another 
(commonly called Schydyardſtreet') wherein Exemplarers lived to tran- 
ſcribe their works? and how comes it to paſs alſo, that the ſaid evidences 
are often witneſſed by perſons that have the title of Magiſter put before, 
or Clericus after, their names ? Certainly our Author in this his report doth 
much err. Had he faid that Cambridge was not in theſe times flouriſhing 
in literature, he had ſaid true, for this year there being no School or fit 
place to read in to Scholars, the Crowland Profeflors were forced for their 
beſt convenience they could then find to make uſe of a barn : the whole 
ſtory of which you ſhall have, (5) not improper (I hope) to be repeated 
in this place . Jeoffred Abbat of Crowland ſent to his mannour of Coten- 
ham near Cambridge, Giſlebert his fellow Monke and Profeſſor of holy 
divinity, with three other Monks, who following him into England, being 


(1) MS. in Bib. Pub. Ox. (4) In Tom. iv CoLLEcCT. p. 149, in vita 

(2) In Aeor. lib. ii, F 282. Galfr. Arturu : [ed. Hall, p. 189.] 

(3) MS. in manibus Silz Taylour, Gen. [ Vid. (5) Ex Ar ED. Pet. Bleſenſ. ad His r. In- 
Will. de Wycumb. de VITA R. Betun, in Ax dv. gulphi. The Latin of this you may ſee alſo in 
SAcRx. Wharton, vol. ii, p. 307. ] Aro. * P+ 106, 107. 


moſt 
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moſt furniſhed with philoſophicall theorems and other primitive Sciences, 


took their courſe dayly to Cambridge, and having hired a certaine common 
barn, made open profeſſion of their ſciences, and in a ſhort ſpace of time 
drew together a great number of diſciples. But in the ſecond year after 
their coming, the number of their diſciples grew ſo great, as well from 
the whole country as the Town, that the biggeſt houſe and barn that was, 
or any Church whatſoever, ſufficed not to hold them. Wherefore ſepe- 
rating themſelves apart in ſeverall places and taking the Univerſity of Or- 
leance for their forme or pattern ; betimes in the morning, brother Odo, 
a very good Grammarian and fatyricall Poet, read Grammar unto boyes, 
and thoſe of the yonger ſort aſſigned unto him, according to the doctrine 
of Priſcian and Remigius his Commentator. At one of the clock a moſt 
accute and ſubtle Sophiſter taught the elder fort of young men Ariſtotle's 
Logic, after the introductions of Porphyrie and the Comments of Averroes. 
At three of the clock brother William read a Lecture in Tullie's Rhetoric 
and Quintilian's Flores; but Maſter Giſlebert upon every Sunday and 
Holyday, preached the word of Gop to the people. And thus out of this 
little fountaine, which enlarged it ſelf to a great river, wee ſee how the 
city of Gop is now become rich, and all England made fruitfull by means 
of verie many Maſters and Doctors that go out of Cambridge, in likeneſs 
of the holy paradiſe'— 

Thus Peter Bleſenſis in his Appendix or Additament to Ingulphus his 
HIS TOR, (1) who living about 40 years after this was done, ſpeaks of the 
Study of Orleance, and Averroes himſelf (who flouriſhed not, as ſome ſay, 
till 1140) according to the common report of men that were eye-witneſſes 
to the matter. Jeoffridus alſo had formerly ſtudied in the Monaſtery of 
Orleance, for which reaſon the ſaid Monks of Crowland obſerved the 
method of that Study, and it ſeems a queſtion to me, whether that Or- 
leance was a Study of itſelf or elſe the Study altogether confin'd within the 


limits of that Monaſtery. See more in our Antiquary's ApoLoGy, lib. i. 


§ 200, &c, 


Dom. 1111 
An. | 
I1—12 Hen. I. 


This year Wymundus or Guymundus Chaplain to King Henry I, one 


admirably well learned according to theſe times, obtained (2) the patronage 


(1) [Edit. Savile et Gale] See that which an. Caron. Tinmouth; vide in 1 Vol. Mon. 
follows in Twyne, p. 107. Ax dL. p. 174. Rec. Mas. Priorat. S. Frid. 

(2) Gul. Malmſb. in lib. iv, de Poxvrir. p. 8. Leland in Tom. iv CoLLECT. p. 158, &c. 
Ax L. [f. 166 a] Math. Paris in His r. ſub hoc {[ed, Hall, p. 192, &c. ] 
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of the decayed Priory of S. Frideſwyde in Oxford : who keeping it in his 
hands ſome years, made himſelf at length Prior thereof, thruſting then 
from thence the married Seculars and introducing fingle men (chiefly from 
the Univerſity) into their places. After that he reſtored it in its Buildings 
and took a ſurvey of its lands, which did then or had before belonged to 
it, and cauſed ſuch Academical Exerciſes to be therein read and taught, as 
were commonly uſed in the Schools. Several Authors do ſpeak of this 
matter under this year, others under 1122. But however it is, it ſeems 
to me that though he obtained this Priory this year, yet he did not make 
himſelf Prior thereof, till the lands were recovered and all things ſettled 
relating thereto. 


Dom. 1122 
An. 22—23 Hen. I. 

Among divers of the Academians that ſupplied the ſaid Priory with 
regular Canons of the Order of S. Auguſtine, was Robert Canutus one. 
Him the ſaid Guymundus choſe for the firſt and chiefeſt of the Fellows of 
his Society, he having about this time governed (as 1 conceive) as Rector 
of the Schools, thoſe Academians that were remaining in Oxford. Baleus 
ſtiles (1) him Robertus Crickladenfis, becauſe he was born in a Town of 
that name in Wiltſhire, from which place, he at riper years had been ſent 
to this Univerſity, wherein he followed his ſtudies not without conſiderable 
fruits of his labour, for in few years he deſervedly obtained (2) all the 
titles due to a learned man, and, at length being Prior of S. Fridefwyde's 
Monaſtery after Guymundus. Among divers works that he wrote, which 
are by Authors recited, one beareth this title De connubio Jacob, re- 
membred alſo by the Author of ECLOGA (3) among the MSS. in Balliol 
College Library in theſe words © Tractatus Roberti Prioris S. Frideſwydæ 
de connubio Jacob; the beginning of which is Dum adhuc Scholaris 
Scholarum inſiſterem regimini, &c.” which words what elſe do they fignify, 
than that he, of whom we ſpeak, was the ſupreme Moderator or Rector 
of the Schools of Oxford, wherein he had been educated, being the ſame 
with the title of Chancellor, as may be proved from the words of Rob. 
Groſsteſt, Biſhop of Lincoln, in the following Annals, under the year 


(1) In lib. deScxiyToRIBUs BriTan. cent. [ed. Hall, p. 234-] 


ll, nu. 4. N (3) Tho. James in EcLoca, ut ſupra, p- 27. 
(2) Leland, in Tom, iv Cor LET. p. 186: nu. 151. [MS. in Bib. Coll. Baliol. 445: M. 19. 


1294. 
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1294. As for the time wherein he lived I cannot altogether agree with 
Baleus ; for whereas he faith that he was in great repute an. 1170 or there- 
abouts, theſe teſtimonies following will make it appear to be ſooner. 

Firſt, that he by the name of Robertus Preſbyter gave a Mill to S. Fri- 
deſwyde's Priory about the ſame time it was reſtored and its lands con- 
firmed to it, which was about the year 1122 evidently appears from the 
Leiger Book of that place: which gift was ſoon after confirmed by King 
Stephen to this effect, Stephen King of England, &c. know yee that I 
reſtore and grant to Gop and the Church of S. Frideſwyde in Oxford the 
Church of Allſaints, &c. and the Mill upon the Bridge of Oxford which 
Robert the Preiſt gave when he was made Canon, &c.' 

2. That he ſucceeded the ſaid Guymundus in the government of the 
ſaid Priory about 1141, which is almoſt 30 years before the time that 
Baleus faith he flouriſhed, and 50 years after he was firſt made Rector of 
the Schools, is evident from the Writings of the ſaid Priory. 

Which teſtimonies therefore either ſhew that Baleus errs, or elſe that the 
ſaid Robert lived to be a very old man. The laſt mention I find of him, is 
in a certain Compoſition, (2) dated 1148, made between the Canons of St. 
Frideſwyde's Priory on the one part, and the Monks of Beck Abbey in 
Normandy on the other, concerning the right of Beaumont church near 
Hungerford in Berkſhire ; which having been for ſome time controverted 
between them, was in the year beforementioned determined at Paris before 
P. Eugenius the third. All that I have more to ſay of this Robert is, that 


he was the firſt Writer of his Order in England. _ 


Dom. 1129 
An. 29—30 Hen. I. 


The ſaid ejection of Seculars from S. Frideſwyde's Priory, being by 
ſome allowed and taken for a plauſible action, gave example to their neigh- 
bours of Oſney to imitate. For this year Robert D'oilley the ſecond, 
nephew to the firſt of that name in England, putting his laſt hand (3) to 
that place, tranſlated the. Secular Canons from the College of S. George in 


the Caſtle to Oſney, and made them Regulars of the Order of S. Auguſ- 


tine, cauſing then or ſoon after their old habitation to be repleniſhed with 
Academics. . Now upon what account theſe places ſhould eject their 


(1) LI B. Mag. Priorat. S. Frideſw. p. 14. Scr1PT. AnT1dq. edit. an. 1619, p. 983. 
(2) Ibid. p. 269. Vid, in HisT, NoR MAN. (3) Cxron. Tho. Wykes, ut ſupra. 


T2 Seculars, 
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Seculars, ſeemeth to me, becauſe of the public diſputations at this time had 
at Oxford and Paris between the Seculars and Monks (perhaps Regulars 
too) concerning the worthineſs of each ſtate. He that ſtood up for the 
Secular Clerks was Theobaldus Stampenſis, a Maſter of Oxford, and Head 
or Governor of ſome Hall there, who wrote a book againſt the Regulars, 
as others did then againſt the Seculars, dedicating it to Thurſtan, Archb. 
of Canterbury, as you may ſee elſewhere. (1) | 


Dom. 1130 
An. 30— 31 Hen. I. 


About the ſame time that Oſney Abbey was finiſht, the Manſion or 
Palace of K. Henry I, firnamed Beauclerk, was finiſht in Beaumont near 
Oxon alſo. The year following, namely 11 30, he came to the ſaid Palace, 
and kept the Paſſover, pleaſing himſelf much with the air and converſation 
of Clerks, Of this matter hear I pray what John Rous faith (2) —* Rex 
Henricus novam Aulam, regiz manſioni congruam incepit, in qua anno 
domini 1130, Paſcha regaliter tenuit ; et ibi modo eſt Domus Carmelita- 
rum.'—At which time, tis thought, he granted ſeveral liberties to the 
Univerſity and City; which, though long ſince loſt, yet there is mention 
made of them in the Charters of his ſucceſſors. But as the renowned Beau- 
clerk did ſolace himſelf with thoſe delights of Oxford, fo alſo with thoſe 
at Woodſtock, fix miles diſtant ; where in the park there, (3) containing 
14 Engliſh miles in circuit, built by him about the year 1114 (to make 
room for which, he had deſtroyed ſeveral villages) were kept many ſtrange 
ſorts of beaſts—* And becauſe of the ſaid noble Pallace in Oxford (as the 
ſaid Author (4) tells us) and converfation of Clerks and the new Park and 
Pallace at Woodſtock, he the ſaid noble King, a perſon of great literature, 
took great delight to abide and inhabite in the County of Oxford. To 
him, the ſaid King, were, for that reaſon, ſent from divers outlandiſh 
Lords, lyons, leopards, ſtrange ſpotted beaſts, porcupens, camells and 
ſuch like animals. His new Park at Woodſtock was encloſed round with 
ſtone walls, in which the faid King did nouriſh and maintain the delights 
of ſuch creatures —. | | 
Thus our Author Joh. Rouſe : which obſervations of his, eſpecially 
thoſe concerning Woodſtock (the Park of which was the firſt, as he faith, 


(1) In Aror. B. Twyni, lib. ii, $ 275, 276. Roberti Montenſis, MS, fol. 132, b. 
LMS. in Bib. Bodl. R. James ColleQan, xx: 1.] (3) Ibid. 

(2) In lib. de Rec1nBus AN GLI, MS, p. (4) Ibid, p. 169, 
168, [edit, Hearne, p. 140.] Et in CH RON. 
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in England) ſeemeth to be taken from the Writings of Will. of Malmſ- 
bury, (1) Mathew Parys, (2) and Hen. of Huntingdon, (3) the laſt of 
which Authors, calls Woodſtock locum inſignem, ubi Rex Henricus 
cohabitationem hominum et ferarum fecerat.” But as concerning the lions, 
which are ſaid by our Author and alſo Malmſbury to be brought into Eng- 
land by the ſaid King Hen. I, yet an Author (4) that lived in the reign 
of Henry VI, would needs have lions to be firſt brought into England in 
that King's reign, which I ſuppoſe is falſe. Howſoever it is, ſure I am that 
K. Henry I. was a great lover and preſerver of his game in all his foreſts 
and woods, eſpecially his game in thoſe of Cumnore and Baggley near Ox- 
ford, in which he allowed leave (5) to none but the Abbat and Monks of 
Abendon to hunt, and they to take only omnes capreolos quos ibi inve- 
nire poterint : tamen cervos et cervas non accipiant niſi mea licentia, as 
the words in his Grant run. 


Dom. 1131 
An. 31—32 Hen. I. 


This year on the third of the cal. Jul. Robert, Prior of Lantony, called 
by Authors Robert de Betun (whom I have mentioned in an. 1107) was 
conſecrated (6) Biſhop of Hereford at Oxon, by William (7) Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury and others. He was in his time a Scholar of note, and fo 
much eſteemed for his holyneſs and ſevere life, that the Pope intended to 
canonize him, but how diverted I know not. His Life was written (8) by 
one William, a ſucceſſor of his in the government of the Priory of Lan- 
thony near Gloceſter, the beginning of which is this“ coegit me Regi- 
nalde Prior vis amoris tui, ut et ego, &c.“ written to Reginald Prior of the 
Monaſtery of Wenlock, wherein are many things that make much for the 
credit of Rob. de Betun, though the Author hath not ſhewed himſelf a 
true Hiſtorian. 


Dom. 11 33 
An. | 33—34 Hen. I. 


By the King's often repair therefore hither, the Univerſity lately ecclipſed 


as to learning (and as Authors report had loſt its vigour in Philoſophy and 


(1) De GesT1s REcum Ax L. lib. v, in MS. [in Bib. Cott. Nero, C, iii.] 
Hen. I. (5) Res. Abendon fol. 146, b. 170, b. 
(2) In His r. Majori ſub an. 1256. (6) Flor. Wigorn. ſub an. 1131. 
(3) In vii lib. His rOoR. [ed. Sav. f. 218, b] (7) Godwin de PRÆSsuI. in Hereford. 
(4) Nich. Upton in lib. de Cor oxIBus Ar- (8) MS. quondam in Bib, Heref. [ Vid. p. 
morum, qui adjungitur libro de officio militari, 136, N. (3). 
| Theology) 
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Theology) began now to flouriſh and become famous. About this time, 
or rather before, Theobaldus Stampenſis (whom I have already men- 
tioned) ſtudied in Oxford, (1) having under his tuition 60 or 100 Scholars, 
as ſome report. 


Dom 1134 
An. 
34—35 Hen. I. 

For the increaſe and ſettlement of the ſaid Univerſity came Mr. Robert, 
firnamed Pullus, (2) from the city of Exeter to Oxford, and there for five 
years ſpace read the holy Scriptures, which about this time laid in a man- 
ner dead throughout England, and much neglected by Scholars; and on 
every LoRD's day he preached Gop's word to the people, by whoſe doc- 
trine many profited. The ſame alſo is reported by the CHRoNniCLEs of 
Oſney, (3) which call him Mr. Robert Pulleyn, and add that ex 
doctrina ejus Eccleſia tam Anglicana quam Gallicana plurimum profecit.” 
From both which Authors and divers others, Leland (3) is pleaſed to do 
very great honour to his memory for this his great work of reſtauration. 
He tells us that he daily taught in the Schools, and left no ſtone unre- 
moved, whereby the Britiſh youth might flouriſh in the learned tongues. 
Which good and uſeful labours of Pulleyne continuing ſeveral years, mul- 
titudes came to hear his doctrine, profiting thereby ſo exceedingly, that in 
a ſhort ſpace the Univerſity proceeded in their old method of Exerciſes, 
which were, the age before, very ſeldom or rarely performed. Soon after 
the fame of Pulleyne was ſo far ſpread, that coming to the knowledge of 
Pope Innocent II, he was by him ſent for to Rome; by Celeſtine the II 
made a Cardinal ſub titt. S. Euſebii; and by Lucius VII, the Pope's 
Chancellor. All which preferments, befides thoſe that he enjoyed in 
England, advancing him into the eſteem of the Pope and King, cauſed 
Him, as 'tis thought, to procure Bulls and Charters of Liberties for the 
ſettling and ordering the Univerfity. The Bulls, if any by his procure- 
ment, have been a long time loſt : So likewiſe the Charters, when the 
Scholars took part with the Barons againſt the King, as it ſhall be elſe- 
where ſhewed. All that I ſhall fay more of him is that he was a true and 
indefatigable friend to the Univerſity, as well for his pains in Reading as in 
procuring Liberties, a friend to the Churches of England and France, 


(1) Twyn. ut ſupra, lib. ii, 5 276. | ney, MS, 
(2) Comtinuator'Cx ron, Bedæ, MS. [in Bib. In Tom. vv COLLECT. p. 140. [ed. Hall, 
Bodl.] fol. 275. p- 180. ] 


(3) CRO. Thomæ Wykes Canonici de Oſ- 


which 
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which much profited by his endeavours, and an intimate acquaintance 
with, and one much reverenced by S. Bernard, as it may partly appear 


from his 205 Epiſtle (1) wrote to Aſcelinus Biſhop of Rocheſter (of 


which Church the faid Robert Pulleyn was ſometime (2) Archdeacon) 
wherein the Reader may ſee ſomewhat to his praiſe, and of his education 
at Paris. There was one Rob. Polanus, who ſucceeded Walter de Con- 
ſtantiis in the Archbiſhopric of Roan, an. 1208 ; and died 1221 : but him 
I take to be quite different from the former Robert. 

Among thoſe Scholars that heard Robert Pulleyn, Joh. Sariſburienſis (3) 
(for polite learning ſecond to none of his time) is thought to have been 
one. For, that he was one of his Scholars is evident from ſome of his 
Works ; (4) and that he heard him read at Oxford, is not improbable, 
becauſe learning at Paris was in his time in an exile condition, merely oc- 
caſioned by the fooliſhneſs of certain religious people, who introduced their 
dotages and vilified all Arts. Howſoever it was, I ſhall not make more 
words of it. Certain it is, that divers of his Scholars went to Cambridge, 
and there read and planted (5) the fame Oxonian doctrine, that they had 
here received; which as a pleaſant ſtream, did afterward water and foil 
thoſe parts with true learning, making thereby that place once again (con- 
ditionally if it be granted that it was founded by K. Edw. ſen.) an Ox- 
ford colony. | 


Dom. 1135 
An. 2 I. 


1 [Steph. 


While theſe things were in doing, the renowned Beauclerk, that great 
Mecznas of literature dies, and in his throne ſucceeded Stephen, who called 
a Parliament at Oxford (6) this year about the end of the Nativity, in 
which were confirmed thoſe things that he had promiſed at the time of his 
Coronation, that is to ſay, inveſtiture of Biſhops, Foreſts, and remiſſion 
of Danegeld, that is two ſhillings from every hide of land which his pre- 


deceflors were wont to receive; with other matters, as may be ſeen in the 


(i) In Ex:sr0L1s D. Bernardi, edit. Baſil. in Twyni Aro! lib. i, $ 279 


1566. (5) Jo. Rouſe, ut ſupra, Vide Twyn. in Aro. 
(2) Rich. Tilleſley in PREYTAT. Lis: Ani- lib. i, $ 202. 

MADVERS. contra Jo. Selden. (6) Radulph. de Diceto in Ee1sT. quadam ad 
(3) Joh. Sariſburienſis was afterward (about Walt. MS. Mat. Paryſ. in HrsT. edit. 1571, 


1179) Biſhop of Chartres (Carnotenſis) in France. p. 99. Hen. Huntingdon, fol. 221, b. Hoveden 
(4) Vide in MeTaLos, lib, ii, cap. 10, Et in parte 1 ANNAL. f. 276, a. 
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public Chronicles. So that by the calling of that Parliament, with the 


death of the King, tis probable the Academians did in ſome manner 
ſuffer. 


Dom. 1136 
5 5 1 Steph. f 
This year, tis to certain Authors, (1) the King beſieged Oxford 
and took it, being then held againſt him by Baldwyn de Redvers ; but 
foraſmuch as the generality ſay twas Exon, which is moſt true, I cannot 
be of their opinion. However that he was at Oxon this year, and did 
then thoſe things which are reported in the laſt, Richard, Prior of Hex- 


ham will tell you (2) in his HisToky de geſtis regis Stephani, under 
this year. 


Dom. 1138 

Bn | 3 Steph. : 
This year, according to Gervaſe of Dover, (3) K. Stephen came about 
the Nativity of S. John Bapt. to Oxford, and there hearing that the Caſtle 
of Deviſes was ſtrengthened to reſiſt him, he ſent for Roger Biſhop of 


| Saliſbury, then at Malmſbury (the Founder of the ſaid Caſtle) to come to 


him and deliver it up, &c. But the major part of Hiſtorians making re- 
port of this matter to be done the next year, I ſhall refer the Reader to it. 


Dom. 1139 
Ak 4 Steph. 


This and two years before were taken up with the broils that happened 
between Empreſs Maud and the King, for the remedying of which, a Par- 
liament (4) aſſembled at Oxford 8 cal. Jul. this year: the particulars of 
which being remembered by public Authors, and altogether beyond my 
purpoſe, I ſhall paſs by and only tell you, that the king then took in Ox- 


ford Caſtle ; took alſo Roger the great Biſhop of Saliſbury, his ſon Roger, 


ſirnamed le Page, Chancellor to the King, and Alexander Biſhop of 
Lincoln, and forced them to deliver up their Caſtles to his uſe. Nigell, 


the ſecond Biſhop of Ely, and Adelinus, nephew to Biſhop Alexander, who 


(1) Mat. Parys in HisT. [p. 100] Pol. Virgil. (3) In Caron. ſub an. 1138. 


lib. xii, p. 198, &c. (4) Will. Malmſbury in lib. i, HrsT. NovzLL. 


(4) Vide Hoveden in part, 1, Anna. fol, f.102, b. Et CnRORN. Tho, Wyke ſub an. 1139. 
27 | 


at 
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at that time was the King's 'Treaſurer, eſcaped then by flight. (1) This 


year alſo Maud, the Empreſs, coming to Oxford, was received into the 


Caſtle there, (2) as Queen of England, by Rob. D'oilly, the ſecond owner 
thereof, but ſhe made no long ſtay there. 


Dom. 1140 
A. 5 Steph. 

The King, after the breaking up of the Parliament, which was the 
fame year when called, leaves Oxford, and within ſhort time after Maud 
the Empreſs, called by certain Writers the Counteſs of Anjeu was received 
courteouſly there by the aforefaid Robert D'oilly the ſecond, and generality 
of the inhabitants. Soon after viewing the place, refolved to fortify both 
it and the Caſtle with aid and proviſion, to the end that ſhe might hold out 
againſt her competitor K. Stephen in her own defence, and thoſe with her. 
In this deſign ſeveral did aſſiſt her, among which, if I miſtake not, were 
certain Clerks of Oxford, becauſe the chiefeſt of the Biſhops did favour her 


cauſe, and that alſo the King was no great friend either to learning or re- 
ligion. After proviſion had been made, ſhe appointed (3) divers wings of 


horſemen to go into the country to procure both men and victuals, as well 
by writing, as word of mouth. Caſtles and fortreſſes alſo in divers places 
ſhe conveniently took in, both to annoy her enemies, and the better to ſe- 
cure her chief reſidence at Oxford. The names of them were 1. Woodſtock, 
where the receſs of her royal father had often been ſelected. 2. a little village 
called Ratrot (Ratcot I ſuppoſe) ſtrongly fortified with rivers and trenches. 
The third was at the City or Town of Cirenceſter, near unto the Church 
of the Monaſticks there ; and the fourth at Benton or Bampton, which was 
the Tower of the Church there, of old built with great ſtrength and ſtu- 
pendous workmanſhip. Theſe with other holds about the country, were 


manned and proviſioned to moleſt her enemies in their paſſage towards 
Oxford. | | os 


(1) Ibid. in CMRON. Wyke. (3) His T. Nox MANNICORUM SCRIPTOR,. 
(2) Ibid. ſub an. 1139. Et in alio MS. incerti ut ſupra, lib. ii, p. 958, &c. CRO. Roberti 
authoris in Bib. Coll. Magd. cujus initium eſt, Montenſis MS. in Bib. Bod. f. 136, 144, &c. 
In diebus ſanctiſſ. Regis Edoardi,? Et alii. 9 
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* Dom. 1141 
6 Steph. 55 

But K. Stephen having intelligence of all theſe her proceedings, Watte 
himſelf as a man from ſleep, and ſummoning his ſoldiers and affiſtants about 
him, comes unawares to the Fort of Cirenceſter, and taking it without any 
oppoſition (the defendants having for fear conveyed themſelves away a little 
before) committed it to the flames and utterly demoliſhed it. Thence he 
went to Bampton and Ratcote, of which one he takes by force and the 
other by the conſent of the defendants. And as we read of Ceſar who be- 
lieved nothing done, which remained in ſome part to be performed, ſo our 
King took example, and therefore hoping for victory, which he hitherto 
had obtained, haſtens to Oxford, and finds (1) it to be now a City *« tutiſ- 
ſime munita et aquis maxime profunditatis undique profluentibus inacceſſa: 
hinc vallis antemuratis intentiſſime circumcincta, inde inexpugnabili Caſ- 
tello et Turri eminentiſſima pulchrè et fortiſſimè roborata'—which City he 
approaching with his mighty hoſt, advances near to the other fide of the 
river, and ſeeing his adverſaries (aſſiſted with the country adjoining) draw- 
ing together in a great body from the City, ſome vexing him with injurious 
words, others galling him and his with clouds of arrows, reſolves never- 
theleſs to proceed: wherefore conſulting the depth of the waters and find- 
ing them dangerous and unfordable, ventures over notwithſtanding with 
his men after him, and then marſhalling themſelves in as good order as his 
enemies would permit, ſets upon them with great courage, and forces them 
back with blows even to the very Gates of the City. By this time the 
remainder of his men with ſome loſs, were come over the river, and. had 
gathered themſelves into a body, ſo that thereupon purſuing the defendants 
with more violence and making them yield ſtill backward, they at length 
turned their faces and fled forthwith through the Gates into the City. 
Hereupon the King's forces following them ſo cloſe as to mix themſelves 
with them, made way for the reſt of their followers, and the King having 
got moſt of his men into the City, ſet it on fire in divers places, and made 
great havock thereof : many then that made reſiſtance were ſlain : ſome 
again that had opportunity fled another way, and others yielded themſelves 
priſoners on condition to be releaſed. 

The King having thus got the victory over the City, betakes himſelf to 
the beſieging of the Caſtle, that ſo he might take the Empreſs therein, 
and conſequently put an end to all his troubles and thoſe broils that the 


(1) HisT, Nox u. SCR1PT. ut ſupra. 


Kingdom 
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Kingdom then was involved. For the ſaid end he orders the bufineſs in 
that manner, and diſpoſes of his men ſo artificially, that all paſſages what- 
ſoever about the Caſtle were diligently obſerved day and night, as well to 
prevent the going out as the coming in of any body whatſoever, knowing 
very well, that the enemy with whom he had to deal, was well vers'd in 


ſtratagems. The ſeige continued three months, that is to ſay, from the 


time of St. Michael to Chriſtmas ; in'all which time the ſeveral parties 
were not idle, eſpecially the opponents, who daily uſed not only their 
chiefeſt ſtrength, to the loſs of divers of their men, but ſtrange and un-. 
heard devices to procure it. But all it ſeems was in vain, and nothing 
could be brought to' paſs, becauſe of the invincibleneſs of the place and the 
deſperate courage of the defendants. At length hunger, that great and 
prefling enemy, poſſeſſing the bſieged ſo difadvantageouſly in the cold 
months of November and December, and they not in the leaſt hoping for 
any relief, policy for flight and ſafety was now only their entertainment. 
Wherefore' the as yet miſerable but crafty Empreſs being forced to avoid 
death, which was ready to overtake her divers ways, clothes herſelf with 
three or four of her truſtieſt Knights all in white from the head to the foot, 
and taking the advantage of the ſeaſon which was of froſt and ſnow (the 
laſt now lying deep on the ground) paſſeth from the Caſtle over the trench, 

and fo unſeen by any but one of thoſe that watched (who were ſo vigilant 
that the leaſt noiſe would make them ſtand to their guard) eſcaped thence, 
and with her company travelled fix miles on foot with great labour and 
danger over frozen rivers and unbeaten ways, and at length with much 
ado got to the City of Walyngford. Soon after the ſoldiers in the Caſtle 
making as good conditions for themſelves as they could, ſurrendred it to 
the King much diſcontented and enraged for the loſs of his deſired enemy. 


Thus in brief are the particulars of the ſtory. As for the year when | 


'twas done, divers Authors differing (for ſome have the year before, others 
the year after, this) I have therefore followed the ancienteſt, ſuch I mean 
that lived at or near theſe times. Thoſe that put the ſaid action under this 
year are 1. The Author of CHRONICA NoRMANNICA, (1) com- 
mencing at the year 1139, and ending an. 1259. 2. Math. Parys, (2) 
who follows the authority of Rog. Wendover. 3. ABBREVIATIONES 


CHRON, (3) by Rad. de Diceto. 4. Will. Petite, alias Newburgenſis, 4) 


(1) In Hisr, Noxman. ScRIPTORUM ut (3) Edit. Lond. 1652, p. 508. 


ſupra, p. 980. | a) In lib. [i]! & RUM ANGLIC. * 10. 
(z) In His r. ſub an. 1141. 
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who faith 'twas about the ſixth year of K. Steph. which is an. 1141. But 
as for the Geſts of K. Stephen in the volume of Norman writers. by me 
before quoted, (1) no time therein is obſerved. Howſoever it is, I ſhall 
not diſpute it, only ſay that by theſe unnatural troubles, the Univerſity, 
which did lately recruit much in profound wiſdom, did now in a woful 
manner ſuffer. Thoſe that had before ſettled themſelves in their ſtudies 
to proceed in an increaſe of knowlege did now take flight to their reſpective 
homes, and thoſe alſo that did endeavour to undergo the brunt were forced 
away for ſafety of their lives and goods, 

"Tis reported, (2) that the Jews about this time, that inhabited in S. 
Martin's pariſh, and elſewhere in Oxford, gave to Empreſs Maud an ex- 
change of money, and afterwards to K. Stephen three exchanges more and 
an half, with all the goods of an outlaw'd and apoſtate Jew to fave their 
houſes from Incendiaries, which the ſaid King had placed in divers parts 
of the City, and had before burned the dwelling houſe of Aaron, the fon 
of Iſaac, a Jew. For which cauſes as tis reported, the ſame houſe being 
ſituated between the new Inn called Doillyes Inn on the eaſt, and Boken- 
hall on the ſouth, the Clerks of the ſaid Halls, as alſo of others near them, 
were relinquiſhed by them, and for ſome time left void. 


45. Dom. 1142 
7 Steph. 

This year, after the feaſt of St. Michael, Maud the Empreſs was be- 
fieged in the Caſtle by K. Steph. as Huntingdon faith. (3) See the year 
before this. And the fame year at the time of paſſover, tis ſaid by W. 
Malmſburie (4) that the faid Empreſs was at Oxford, and continued her 
ſtation there (5) for ſome time. You muſt note, that this action of be- 
ſieging Maud the Empreſs, is reported by moſt Authors, but in time they 
differ. Thoſe that put it under this year, are 1. Gervas of Dover. (6) 
2. Hen. Huntingdon as before. 3. Joh. Brompton. (7) 4. Math. 
Weſtminſter. (8) 5. Jo. Stow, (9) Holinſhed and other modern Writers. 


But Will. Malmſbury (10) it ſeems is contrary to all, for he ſays ſhe was 
beſieged an. 1143. 


(1) Lib. ii, p. 958 in vol. Sci ToRUN (6) In CM RON. edit. Lond. 1652, p. 1357, 


Norm. 1358. 


(2) In quibuſdam ExcereT1s Fratris Nigelli 7 Cnrron. edit. Lond. 1652, p. 1032. | 
de Regali loco. MS. We In FLoR. HIS r. edit. Lond. 15755 lib. ii] 

(3) In Hisr, lib. viii, fol. 225, a. P- 3 

(4) In HisT, Novell. lib. ii. If. 108, a] 95 In Ax NAL L. ſub. an. 1142. 

45) Ibid. (10) In NovET T. lib. ii, fol. 1 10, a. 


An. 
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Dom. 1144 
7 Steph. 

About this time the Univerſity began to flouriſh again, and by the en- 
couragement of ſome public foirited x men, the Scholars reaſſumed their 
Lectures. Divers from all parts gathered together, and proceeded accord- 
ing to their old way; among whom (as I find it (1) reported) SiMEON of 
Durham, a Benedictine Monk, was one ; who illuſtrated the ſecrets of 
Philoſophy here with great admiration. By ſome his Readings were well 
received, by others not; for now ſecular Philoſophy had got ſo great a 
ſtroke in its uſeleſs curioſity, that it began to obſcure facred Theology. 


The Theologiſts on the other ſide ſearched ſo far into the holy myſteries 


that ſtrange opinions began to ariſe and ſhew themſelves. Tis reported 
(2) that at this time both here, Paris, and at other places, were acutely 
diſcuſſed ſeveral arguments concerning the authority of Peter, the dignity 
of Monaſtical Order, the worthineſs of a ſingle life, the Conception of the 
Virgin Mary, the deification of the bread on the Altar by Tranſubſtantia- 
tion and ſuch like matters. All which, as Authors report, was done 
merely out of pride, like to young upſtart Sophiſters, only to give way to 


their wanton humour, hypocriſy and blaſphemies ; but what oppugnors 


they had in England, I need not now recite. Nicholas Albanienſis, Jeffry 
Monmouth, Laurence of Durham and others, wrote on ſeveral of theſe 
ſubjects, but whether pro or con I cannot juſtly ſay. Theſe opinions were 
foreſeen by wiſe men, when that great Eclipſe (accompanied with an earth- 
quake, the heavens alſo ſeeming to ceaſe) hapned an. 1140. 


. Dom. 1145 
10 Steph. 


Notwithſtanding ſeveral opinions in literature were now on foot, yet was 


there not wanting another phantaſtical ſet now to ſhew its head, derived, 


as the former from the Pariſians, who were now and before corrupted with 
whimſies. But as there were ſuch as well at this place as at Paris, ſo were 
not wanting able men to defend true learning againſt them. (3) Among 
theſe Jon. SARISBURIENSIS, a diſciple of Ros. PULLEYNE beforemen- 
tioned, was one. He made it his endeavour to reſtore what they had op- 
poſed by his excellent Readings and Writings ; but his labours being un- 
derſtood by few, were ur againſt him. One before the reſt, an enemy 


(1) In Baleo de Sci P TORIB. Cent. ii, nu, (2) Ibid. Cent. ii, nu. 74, in Append. 
98. (3) Vid. Joh. Sariſbur. in 1 lib. META LOG. 
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to Trivial and Quadrivial Sciences, our Author wrote much againſt him 
in his METAL OGIcus, ſtiling him not by his own, but a feigned name, 
that is to ſay Cornificius. This fellow, whether French or Engliſh, I 
know not, was reputed the chiefeſt of his Sect, and being at Paris ſome 
years before, when he vented firſt his opinions, was taken to taſk by Gilb. 
Carnotenſis, (1) Magiſter Theodoricus, Bernardus, commonly called 8 

Bernard, and the Palatine Peripatetic, otherwiſe Peter Abaelardus. Mr. 
Adam, a Peripatetic, derided him much alſo ; whoſe ſteps though divers 
followed, yet others out of envy ſlighted him. Among others alſo was 
Will. de Conchis, alias Shelley, whom our Author Joh. Sariſburienſis, 
his auditor at Paris, calleth Grammaticus de Conchis, (2) having been 
Author as well of Grammatical as Philoſophical books, And though all 
theſe did ſtrive againſt Cornificius, and thereby endeavoured to put a face 
on good literature again, eſpecially here ; yet as matters afterward fell out, 


purity of learning periſhed, and barbariſm and Sophiſtry took _ as you 
ſhall hear more anon. 


Dom. 1149 
14 Steph. 

Under the Conqueror and his ſon William Rufus, nothing of the Civil 
Law was heard of, or received in England ; neither were the PandeQts re- 
ſtored by Lotharius the Emperor before the year 1129; but when (3) 
Irnerius taught it at Bologna, VAC ARIVS (4) much about the ſame time did 
the like at Oxford, which ſome think to be in the reign of Henry I, as Ger- 
vais of Dover doth particularly atteſt : ( 5) In the reign of Hen. I J (faith 
he) «© Leges et Cauſidici in Angliam primo vocati ſunt, quorum primus 
Magiſter Vacarius: hic in Oxenfordia legem docuit' &c. The year which 
he appoints for this, is none ; but thoſe that do, (6) fay it was this we are 
now upon, and tell us to this effect; that Maſter Roger Wacarius (or 
Bacalareus as they call him) born in Lombardy, who ſucceeded Bechardus 
in the Abbatſhip of Beck in Normandy an, 1148, came to Oxenford, and 


(1) Gilbt. of Chartres in France, 


(2) Ib. lib. ii, cap. 10. 

(3) Under Lothar the Emperor (about 1137) 
began the Civil Law to be profeſt at Bologna, 
and Irner or Werner (as ſome call him) firſt 
made Gloſſes on it about the beginning of Fre- 
derick Barbaroſſa an. 11 503 and Bologna was by 
Lothar conſtituted to be © Legum et Juris ſchola 


una et ſola. So the learned Siden in his PRET. 


to his TiTLEes of Honour, firſt edition, 1614. 

(4) Vid. Seldeni PREF. ad Decem Scriy- 
TORES, p. xl, de Vacariq et Leg. Oxon, 

(5) Gerv. Dorobern, in Acr. Pontif. Cant. 
edit. Lond. inter DE EM ScriyTorEs HisT. 
Ax. an. 1652, in vita Theobaldi. 

(6) Rob. Montenſis in Caron. ſuo, MS. 
fol. 140, a. col. 2. His r. Nor u. SCRIPTOR, 
ut ſupra, p. 983, &c. 
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there read the Roman or Civil Law, which he himſelf had brought into 
England. Divers perſons flocked to him to hear his doctrine, and thoſe 
that would become his diſciples, whether rich or poor, with a zealous 
pretence to obtain knowlege, he freely taught, and afterwards at the ſug- 


geſtion of the poorer ſort, compoſed nine Books gathered from the Codes 


and Digeſts, which were ſufficient to decide all controverſies handled in the 
Schools, eſpecially to thoſe that knew them. 

The reaſon of his and the arrival of other Lawyers into England, was to 
decide the controverſies between Theobald Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
Henry de Blois the King's brother, Biſhop of Wincheſter ; for the laſt 
being made the Pope's Legate here, (which office he not only uſed ſeverely 
on the Biſhops but the Archbiſhops too) the ſaid Theobald by the endea- 
vours of Thomas of London, Clerk (Tho. Becket) made to the Pope, get 
him to be removed, and Theobald to be put in his place, whereupon fol- 
lowed divers appeals and ſuits, and the Lawyers were called into England 
to decide it ; which being done, Maſter Vacarius forthwith read at Oxford, 
and was the firſt there that planted the Civil Law. 

As for its antiquity in France, Placentius was the firſt that read it (1) 
at Montpellier an. 1196, being after the death of Vacarius. And therefore 
ſeeing thoſe things.are ſo, which my Authors in the [Notes] atteſt, what 
will become of the Antiquary of Cambridge ? who tells us (2) that Civi- 


lians were in that Academy in the reign of Hen. I, before the Crowland 


Profeſſors came, ſo that upon ſome difference among the ſaid Civilians, the 
King, in the third year of his reign, Dom. 1102, commanded them to 
perform their Acts, and pay the Beadles their fees. Certainly-that Author, 
with his followers do egregiouſly err, foraſmuch as it evidently appears (3) 
that it was the command of Hen. V, as the Breve itſelf teſtifieth; the be- 
ginning of which runs thus“ Henricus dei gratia Rex Angliz et Franciæ 
et Dominus Hiberniz, univerſis et ſingulis Baccalareis et aliis Scholaribus 
Juris Canonici et Civilis in Univerſitate noſtra Cantabrigg, &c. Teſte 
meipſo apud Weſtmonaſterium xx1111 Aprilis anno regni 3, D'ni 1425. 
An eminent Writer (4) of our Nation doth highly extol this Vacarius, 
ſuppoſing him to be that Rogerius, who is numbered among thoſe Italian 


(1) Paſq. Recuercn. lib. ix, cap. 37. Et 
Duckius de AuTHoRiTATE Juris CIVIL Is 
lib. ii. cap. 8, part. 2. C 27. 

(2) In HISsTORIA CanTEs. lib. it, p. 125. 
Vide etiam His r. ejuſd. Acad. per Th. Fullerum, 
p- 5, an. 1110. 


(3) In Res. Th, Markaunt Cantab. [vel 


Res. Hare: ſic Authoris Not. in Tranſl. Lat. 
in Aſhm. Muſ. Oxon] Et in Suu. CHARTAR. 
Acad. Cant. ad ſinem Vitarum Archiep. Cantuar. 


per Matt. Parker, in Bib. S. Jacobi. [ed. Drake] 


(4) Jo. Selden in Diss Rr. ad Fletam, cap. 
[vi] 


Lawyers 
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Lawyers that ſprung from the School of Irnerius, and who wrote a Trea- 
tiſe of Preſcriptions, much commended by our Interpreters; and that he 
was the Author of that Suu from which Placentius compoſed his; and 
after him Azo his, which by Writers of the Civil Law, is extolled before 
all other Summs. Furthermore alſo he faith, that he was that famous 
Vacarius, who, after he had read the Law in England was made Abbat of 
Beck in Normandy ; and that after the death of Theobald he was choſen 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. Which election, he, either out of love to re- 
ligion or a Monaſtical life, refuſed, and died in the Monaſtery of Beck, 
an. 1180. | 


1 0 Dom. 1 151 
16 Steph. 

With what applauſe the Civil Law was received, was both by Clerks 
and Laycks very much, and their number daily encreaſing more, even to 
the envy of Artiſts, a ſolemn complaint was put up to the King againſt 
them, which laying open before him the inconvenience thereof and its in- 
agreeableneſs to the people, he commanded Vacarius to be filent, and by 
a public Edict prohibited, that it ſhould not be taught, neither the Books 
thereof retained by any, as Jo. Sariſburienſis atteſteth, who ſtileth (1) Va- 
carius, * noſter Vacarius, which intimates unto us that the ſaid Sariſburi- 
enſis was then, or before, a Student in Oxford. Roger Bacon, a perſon 
admirably well learned in the next century, ſeemeth to have been no friend 
to its reception ; for he ſpeaking of its prohibition and the ſtudy thereof 
by the Clergy faith thus (2) — Every Kingdome hath its lawes, by which 
the Laity are governed, as the Laity of England and France by their 
Lawes, and ſo likewiſe is juſtice done in other Kingdomes by the Con- 
ſtitutions which they have, as in Italy by theirs ; wherefore ſeing that the 
Lawes of England are not ſutable to the ſtate of Clerks, neither the Lawes 


of France or Spaine or Almaine to theirs ; ſo likewiſe the Lawes of Italy 


no way at all; and that if Clerks ought to uſe the Lawes of their country, 
then 1s it leſs inconvenient, that the Clerks of England uſe the Lawes of 
England, and the Clerks of France the Lawes of France, Wherefore 
great is the confuſion of Clerks that they ſhould be ſubje& to the laicall 
conſtitution of this Law, and therefore if a laicall Prince ſhould refuſe the 
Lawes of another laicall Prince, much more ought every Clerk to. refuſe 


In PoLycrartico, lib. viii, cap. 22. 


(1 
(2) In Opere minore, MS. cap. 4. [in Bib. Cott, Tib. C, v.] 


the 
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the Lawes of laicks. Furthermore alſo, if the Lawes of France doth more 
agree with thoſe of England, becauſe of the vicinitie of thoſe Kingdomes, 
and of greater communication between them, than between Italy and them, 
then ought the Clerks of England to be more ſubje& to the Lawes of 
France, than on the contrary to the Lawes of Lombardy.” 

Thus our Author; which is no more than an invective againſt the re- 
ceiving of the Civil Law among the Clergy in any other Nation, ſaving 
that, wherein it was firſt bred, that is, Italy. But Joh. Sariſburienſis, 
who lived in the time of King Hen. II, doth in one of his Books, (1) 
(wherein he ſpeaks of ſuch as too profanely meddle with what the Clergy 
had to do) ſay thus“ alios vidi qui Libros Legis deputant igni, nec ſcin- 
dere verentur, ſi in manus eorum pervenerint Jura aut Canones. Tempore 
regis Stephani a regno juſſæ ſunt Leges Romanæ, quas in Britanniam domus 
venerabilis patris Theobaldi, Britanniarum Primatis, adſciverat. Ne quis 
etiam libros retineret, edicto regio prohibitum eſt, &c. Sed Deo faciente, 
eo magis virtus Legis invaluit, quo etiam amplius nitebatur impietas infir- 
mare, &c.” So that whereas our famous Friar Bacon takes it clear that 
K. Stephen forbad the Civil, this Author ſeems to affirm it only of the 
Canon Law. For it muſt be known, that in the ſaid Theobald's time, 
Archb. of Canterbury, both Canon and Civil Law began to be publiſhed, 
and it 1s very likely that he might bring in Ivoe's or Gratian's Decree ; for 
Ivoe's was written in the time of K. Hen. I, and VO under King 
Stephen. 

But howſoever it was, I ſhall not diſpute it. Certain it is, that the ſaid 
Friar having been one that pretended the management of polite learning, 
and how alſo it ſhould be inſtill'd into, and received by, Scholars, tells us, 
that the ſaid Laws corrupted the ſtudy of Philoſophy, eſpecially in the time 
wherein he lived ; and thoſe that ſeemed then and before very forward in 
the liberal Arts and Sciences (which for the moſt part lay dormant) threw 
them aſide, and fell to the ſtudy of the Laws; but thoſe that did ſo before 
they had obtained a competent knowlege in thoſe Arts, did ſtrangely con- 
found their minds, and at length were poſſeſt with fond notions and deliria. 
It farther appears alſo, that all Students now, whether ſecular or religious, 
followed the Laws, expecting from them riches and dignities ; and the 
chief writers in this age, as Joh. Sariſburienſis, Petrus Bleſenſis, Gyraldus 
Cambrenſis, &c. did ſhew the uſefullneſs of them in their reſpective times 


(1) PoLYCRAT. ut ſupra, five in lib. viii, de NuGis CUuRIALIUM, Cap. 22. 
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that they wrote and publiſhed : whence twas that ſo many complaints were 
put up by very many againſt the Laws, becauſe through the following of 
them, liberal Arts and Divinity were neglected.— (1) 


Dom. 1154 
An. 19 Steph. 

Among divers that flouriſhed about theſe times in the ſtudy of the Law, 

were AUBREY de VEER, Earl of Gwyen, who bore (2) the office of primary 
Proctor to K. Stephen, and who, (as one (3) reports) was in cauſarum 
varietatibus exercitatus. LAURENCE of DURHAM alſo muſt not be forgot- 
ten, whom, though Authors report (4) that he was a Theologiſt, yet from 
good authority it appears (5) that he was a Civilian, and that he died 
in his return from Rome, in France, an. 1154; Whoſe bones after- 
wards were tranſlated to Durham, and buried in. the churchyard of the 
Brethren there. 
l am alſo perſuaded, that about this time Joux of OxroRD, ſon of Henry 
2 Burgher of the ſame place, ſtudied the Laws alſo here, for that he was 
a great crony of Thom. Becket, and well vers'd in eccleſiaſtical and tem- 
poral affairs, His name I find as a witneſs, in ſeveral evidences written 
in this King's reign, and that he is mentioned by ſome for an eminent 
Writer and Hiſtorian of his time. There is ſome mention in the Cottonian 
Library of « Faſciculus Johannis de Oxonia de cartis et contractibus. MS.” 
He was Preſident of the Council at Clarindon an. 1164, made Biſhop of 
Norwich 1175, and was one of the Engliſh Biſhops that was ſent to the 
Lateran Council an 1180. 

In the oftayes of the E piphany, Duke Henry. with K. Stephen, came 
to Oxford, and there the Earls and Barons by command of the King did 
ſwear (6) due fidelity to him, ſaving the honour of the King ſo | Tong as 
he lived. 


(1) There is more that follows in the Latin (3) Math. Parys ſub an. 1139. 


copy that is printed, p. 53, col. 1, which I con- (4) Baleus Cent. ii, nu. 88. Et alii. 
ceive improper to be printed in the Engliſh copy. (5) In lib. de AnTiquitaTt. Monaſtery 
For many things may ſuit well with the Latin Dunelm. MS. [in Bib. Cott. Claud. D, iv.] 


| ſtile, which cannot with the Engliſh. (6) Caron. Gervas. Doroborn. ſub an. 


(2) Selden, ut ſupra, in Diss ER r. ad Fletam, 1154 
cap. vii, 5 7. 


An. 
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Dom. 1156 
4 2 Hen. II. 

Roc ERUSs INFANS or YoNG, ſtudied about theſe times in Oxford, and 
became an able Aſtronomer and Mathematician. Among ſeveral Works that 
he wrote (of which ſome are in Libraries) I find one intitled (1) thus 
« Computus Magiſtri Rogeri Infantis in quinque libros diviſus. In which 
he faith he compoſed it an. 1176, that he was a Mathematical Lecturer, 
and that alſo he had ſpent ſome years in regimine Scholarum.” From 
which words we may not only conclude him to have been an Oxford man, 
but that he had the locum tenens of the Chancellor of this Univerſity, who 
in theſe days was called Rector Scholarum, as is before ſhewed. 

| Now that this Roger Infans was the ſame with Roger of Hereford, an 
eminent Aſtronomer alſo and Mathematician, our Antiquary in certain of 
his private notes verily affirmeth ; and the rather becauſe they lived in the 
ſame time and wrote of the ſame ſubjects, and that it was uſual with many 
of theſe times and after, to have two or three names (noted by Leland (2) 
alſo) to the great confuſion of poſterity, in the knowlege of men and their 
labours. This being very well known, eſpecially to Critics in Antiquities, 
Cambridge (3) claim for him from the teſtimonies of Leland, Bale and 
Pits, ſeems invalid, and the more for theſe reaſons following. 

1. Leland in his Book of Writers hath Rogerus Herefordenſis and Ro- 
gerus Herefordus. The firſt, as he ſays, (4) flouriſhed an. 1170, being 
the ſame that is challenged by Cambridge, but not at all mentioned ſo to 
be by Leland. The other lived in the reign of Richard II, and is ſaid by 
him (5) upon collection or ſuppoſal only to have been educated at that 
place. So that if either of theſe two be chalenged by Cambridge, it muſt 
be the latter and not the former. 

2. Baleus hath (6) but one Roger of Hereford, which he makes equal 
in time with the firſt of the two former, and addeth, that he was educated 
at Cambridge, ſo that either Leland hath falſely made them ſeveral, or 
Baleus hath erred in jumbling them together. As for Pitſeus, his words 
of him being nothing elſe but what Bale hath I ſhall paſs him by, and 
therefore whether Leland is not ſooner to be believed than thoſe that take 
from, or follow, him (as Bale 1 in a notorious manner hath done) let the 
curious Reader judge. 


(1) In Bib. Bodl. inter Cod. Digb. MS. [40] (4) In Tom iv CoLLecT.p.185. Lib. p. 233] 
(2) In Tom. iv, p. 199. ſed. Hall, p. 261.] (5) Ibid. p. 297. lib. p. 418] 
(3) In Hisr, Cantabr. per Tho, Fullerum (6) In Cent. iii, nu. 13. 


ſuban. 1170. | 
X 2 An. 
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Dom. 1157 
* ; 3 Hen. II. 


Richard, ſirnamed Coeur de Lyon, (from the courageous and lion-like 
heart he had) was this year on the day of the Aſſumption of the Virgin 
Mary born at Oxford (1) in the King's Palace in Beaumont, and particu- 
larly in that great chamber where the Carmelite Friars built their Cam- 
panile in the room thereof. Of which Palace, while they were owners 
(for K. Edw. II gave it to them) they would (not without great reverence) 
ſhew that place to ſtrangers. 

A perſon he was of great valour, but leſs indiſcretion, and for the love 
he bore to Oxford, granted ſeveral Liberties and Privileges to the Univer- 
ſity and City thereof, long ſince loſt, and nothing left of them, but what 
we ſee in the Letters of Inſpeximus. 


Dom. 1158 

4 Hen. II. 

Theobald, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the reign of K. Stephen (2) ſent 
Tuo. BECKET, a Clerk of London, into Italy, to the end that he might 
ſtudy the Civil Law at Bologna, and be more apt to expedite public cauſes. 
Afterwards returning into England, was about this time (3) created Doctor 
or Maſter of the Laws in Oxford, by whoſe, and the example of others 
many followed. Through his endeavours it was, while he was Chancellor to 
the King, and Archbiſhop of Canterbury, that ſeveral Oxford Scholars were 
preferred to great Dignities. Among whom WALTER de CONSTANTI1S 
was made Archdeacon of Oxford, had other Dignities conferred on him, 
and at length was preferred to the Archbiſhopric of Roan in Normandy. 
Many other matters may be noted of him, but a great deal (if not too 
much) having been faid already by others, I ſhall only mention one matter 
of him, and the rather, becauſe it reflects upon a worthy Scholar that I 
have mentioned already, and ſhall more hereafter ; his name is Pet. Abae- 
lard, and that ſpoken of him is this“ There was read conſtantly at the 
table of Thomas Archbiſhop of Canterbury (as my Author (4) hath) the 
Epiſtle of Bernard concerning the condemnation of Maſter Peter the prince 
of Nominalls, qui plus peccavit in dialectica quam in divina pagina. Nam 
in hac cum corde ſuo diſſeruit, in illa contra cor laboravit et multos in 
eoſdem labores induxit F 


(1) Math. Parys ſub hoc. an. Florilegus ſub Vita Theobaldi. 
eod. an. Joh. Rouſe in lib. de Rec1Bus, MS. (3) Vide Twynum in Aror. lib. ii, 4 
P. 236. [ed. Hearne, “p. 192] (4) Gualt. Mape de Nucrs CuRIiALIU u, 
(2) Gerv. Dorobern, in Ac r. Pox Tir. in cap. 24, MS. [in Bib. Bodl. Arch. C, 29.] 


An. 
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6 Hen. II. 

The ſtate of learning at this time, as to the Theology and Philoſophy, 
I find to be at a low ebb, and the cauſe alſo why Arts ſhould be neglected, 
which now more and more was by obſervind men diſcerned, a certain 
Author (1) produceth two reaſons : One is, that whereas the root and 
foundation of literature had hitherto remained unſhaken, now the Imperial 
Laws from the weſtern countries do out of meaſure at this time choak them. 
The propheſy alſo of Sybilla (which Maſter Menervius the principal 
Scholar of Peter Abaelard, and an incomparable Rhetorician recited in an 
auditory at Paris before a multitude of. Scholars, not without great lamen- 
tation becauſe of the future time) was now come to paſs, and as he then 
repeated it, was this, Venient dies, et ve illis, quibus Leges obliterabunt 
ſcientiam literarum.” 

The other reaſon is, that the Scholars who ſtudied Trivialls in former 
days, which were altogether neceſſary in two faculties, of which one taught 
to ſpeak rightly, the other neatly or with a good grace, ad ſtudium lo- 
gices et garrulæ loquacitatis apparentiam quatenus acuti videantur et diſerti 
ſe curſu veloci transferre deproperant.“ To which alſo our Author adds, 
that within three or four years, ſuch Scholars, though they had learned 
imperfectly, and had poſſeſt themſelves with a ſtrange and uſeleſs knowlege 
above their fellows, would not bluſh to be crowned with the title of Ma- 
giſter, to the end that they might quicklier paſs to thoſe beneficial ſtudies 
of the Laws and Phyſic, whereas ſome years before this (when the days 
were conſtant and happy) the Scholars then would not adventure ſuch an 
Act, not till they had conſummated twenty years with great labour in 
Trivialls, Philoſophical Authors, Poetry, and in the ſtudy of things written 
by other mens inſtructions. Thus then we ſee how learning, which in 
ſome meaſure flouriſhed, began now, both Triviall and Quadriviall, (2) to 
be ecclipſed, and thoſe other Studies which now were eſteemed to uſher 
in barbariſm, were freely embraced and applauded, as you ſhall farther 
hear within theſe few years. 


Ab. Dom. 1160 


(1) Sylv. Gyraldus in lib. i Dis TIN cr. MS. « Arithmetica, Muſica, Geometria et Aſtro- 
cap. 1. : nomia, quadam ſimilitudine dicuntur Quadru- 
(2) Grammatica, Dialectica et Rhetorica di- vium, quaſi quadruplex via ad r Ita 
cuntur Trivium quadam ſimilitudine quaſi triplex Lyndewode in GLoss1s ad tit. de Magiſtris f. 

via ad eloquentiam.” 15 3, col. 1. [ed. Oxon. f. 1679, p. 283] 
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Dom. 1157 
_ 3 Hen. II. 

Richard, ſirnamed Coeur de Lyon, (from the courageous and lion-like 
heart he had) was this year on the day of the Aſſumption of the Virgin 
Mary born at Oxford (1) in the King's Palace in Beaumont, and particu- 
larly in that great chamber where the Carmelite Friars built their Cam- 
panile in the room thereof. Of which Palace, while they were owners 
(for K. Edw. II gave it to them) they would (not without great reverence) 
ſhew that place to ſtrangers. | 

A perſon he was of great valour, but leſs indiſcretion, and for the love 
he bore to Oxford, granted ſeveral Liberties and Privileges to the Univer- 
ſity and City thereof, long ſince loſt, and nothing left of them, but what 
we ſee in the Letters of Inſpeximus. | 


Dom. 1158 
2 4 Hen. ll. 

Theobald, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the reign of K. Stephen (2) ſent 
THoM. BECKET, a Clerk of London, into Italy, to the end that he might 
ſtudy the Civil Law at Bologna, and be more apt to expedite public cauſes. 
Afterwards returning into England, was about this time (3) created Doctor 
or Maſter of the Laws in Oxford, by whoſe, and the example of others 
many followed. Through his endeavours it was, while he was Chancellor to 
the King, and Archbiſhop of Canterbury, that ſeveral Oxford Scholars were 
preferred to great Dignities. Among whom WALTER de CoNSTANTIIS 
was made Archdeacon of Oxford, had other Dignities conferred on him, 
and at length was preferred to the Archbiſhopric of Roan in Normandy. 
Many other matters may be noted of him, but a great deal (if not too 
much) having been ſaid already by others, I ſhall only mention one matter 
of him, and the rather, becauſe it reflects upon a worthy Scholar that I 
have mentioned already, and ſhall more hereafter ; his name is Pet. Abae- 
lard, and that ſpoken of him is this—* There was read conſtantly at the 
table of Thomas Archbiſhop of Canterbury (as my Author (4) hath) the 
Epiſtle of Bernard concerning the condemnation of Maſter Peter the prince 
of Nominalls, qui plus peccavit in dialectica quam in divina pagina. Nam 


in hac cum corde ſuo diſſeruit, in illa contra cor laboravit et multos in 
eoſdem labores induxit 


(1) Math. Parys ſub hoc. an. Florilegus ſub Vita Theobaldi. 
eod. an. Joh. Rouſe in lib. de RecipBus, MS. (3) Vide Twynum in Aro. lib. ii, $ 282. 
P. 236. [ed, Hearne, p. 192] (4) Gualt. Mape de Nucrs CurIaliv u, 
(2) Gerv. Dorobern, in Ac r. PonTie. in cap. 24, MS. ſin Bib. Bodl. Arch. C, 29.] 
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Dom. 1160 
_ 6 Hen. II. 

The ſtate of learning at this time, as to the Theology and Philoſophy, 
I find to be at a low ebb, and the cauſe alſo why Arts ſhould be neglected, 
which now more and more was by obſervind men diſcerned, a certain 
Author (1) produceth two reaſons: One is, that whereas the root and 
foundation of literature had hitherto remained unſhaken, now the Imperial 
Laws from the weſtern countries do out of meaſure at this time choak them. 
The propheſy alſo of Sybilla (which Maſter Menervius the principal 
Scholar of Peter Abaelard, and an incomparable Rhetorician recited in an 
auditory at Paris before a multitude of. Scholars, not without great lamen- 
tation becauſe of the future time) was now come to paſs, and as he then 

repeated it, was this, © Venient dies, et væ illis, quibus Leges obliterabunt 
ſcientiam literarum.”' 

The other reaſon is, that the Scholars who ſtudied Trivialls in former 
days, which were altogether neceſſary in two faculties, of which one taught 
to ſpeak rightly, the other neatly or with a good grace, * ad ſtudium lo- 
gices et garrulz loquacitatis apparentiam quatenus acuti videantur et diſerti 
ſe curſu veloci transferre deproperant. To which alſo our Author adds, 
that within three or four years, ſuch Scholars, though they had learned 
imperfectly, and had poſſeſt themſelves with a ſtrange and uſeleſs knowlege 
above their fellows, would not bluſh to be crowned with the title of Ma- 
giſter, to the end that they might quicklier paſs to thoſe beneficial ſtudies 
of the Laws and Phyſic, whereas ſome years before this (when the days 
were conſtant and happy) the Scholars then would not adventure ſuch an 
Act, not till they had conſummated twenty years with great labour in 
Trivialls, Philoſophical Authors, Poetry, and in the ſtudy of things written 
by other mens inſtructions. Thus then we ſee how learning, which in 
ſome meaſure flouriſhed, began now, both Triviall and Quadriviall, (2) to 
be ecclipſed, and thoſe other Studies which now were eſteemed to uſher 


in barbariſm, were freely embraced and 3 as you ſhall farther 
hear within theſe few years. 


(1) _Y Gynlde in Bb. 1 Disrixer. MS. E Arithmetica, Muſica, Geometria et Aſtro- 


cap. 1. nomia, quadam ſimilitudine dicuntur Quadru- 

(2) Grammatica, Dialectica et Rhetorica di- vium, quaſi quadruplex via ad ſapientiam.“ Ita 
cuntur Trivium quadam ſimilitudine quaſi triplex Lyndewode in GLoss1s ad tit. de Magiſtris f. 
via ad eloquentiam.“ 15 3, col. 1. [ed. Oxon. f. 1679, p. 283. ] 


An. 
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Dom. 1161 
Au. 7 Hen. II. 

Some have thought that upon the neglect of Theology and certain Arts 
that fortified it, divers Heretics took occafion to vent their opinions, as 
particularly thoſe called Gerardins. For I find it reported (1) that about 
this time thirty of them cloathed in ſheeps cloathing, but within fide were 
wolves, came out of Germany and Gaſcoigne into England, and uttered 
and maintained ſtrange opinions concerning the Sacraments of the Church. 
And to ſuch a degree did they inſinuatingly aſcend in their doctrine, that 
England was adulterated, as a common whore, and the Univerſity much 
polluted, as ſome do ſeem to import. 


' 1-10 Hen. II. | | 
About three years after came other Heretics called Waldenſes, by fome 
Publicani, far worſe (if not the ſame) than the former. Theſe taught 
that the Church of Rome was the whore of ' Babylon, that no obedience 
was to be given to the Pope or Biſhops, and that all Eccleſiaſtical Orders 
were characters of the great beaſt. They taught vehemently againſt Monks, 
Maſſes, Purgatory, Dedication of Churches, Veneration given to Saints, 
Suffrages for the dead, and fuch like. But theſe ſtrange novelties few in 
England would admit, notwithſtanding ſome endeavoured to introduce 
them into the Univerſity with a ſtrong hand. 


Dom. 1166 
A 12 Hen. II. 

Two years after, the ſaid Hereticks, whether Gerardins or Waldenſes, 
being detected, all of them, whereſoever they were, were taken and kept in 
hold at Oxford; (2) and there in a Synod of the Clergy (where the King 
and Biſhops were aſſembled) were examined by the learned men of the 
Univerſity, convicted and condemned, and at length burnt in the forehead 
with hot irons, or as one hath with hot fiery keys, and ſo baniſhed the 
Realm for ever. Walter Mape (3) ſpeaking of them, ſtileth them as I 


(1) Gul. Newbrig. de Res. AnGL. lib. ii, 1166, Thom. Walſingham in Vrobid. Nevsr- 
cap. 13. [Vid. ed. Hearne, cum Notis Picardi ; ſub eod. an. p. 446. Et alii. 


et extract. CM RON. Radulph. Coggeſhall, MS. (3) In Nuc1s CVRIALIUN MS. Difſtinct. 1; 
in Bib. Cott. Veſpaſ. D, X, 4.] cap. 309. 


(2) Rad. de Diceto in VM ACG. His r. ſub an. 


remember 


remember from Newbricenſis, Publicani, though according to his opinion 
might have been better ſtiled Paterni a patiendo, who being ſixteen in 
number when they firſt came, were not only branded, but whipped with 
rods. 


4 3 Dom. 1168 
2 14 Hen. II. 

HERBERT de BosSEHAM, born in Suſſex, at a place ſo called (1) from 
Boſa or Boſſa, an Apoſtle of the South-Saxons, afterwards Archbiſhop of 
Benevento, and at length made a Cardinal by Lucius III, flouriſhed about 
this time at Oxford, and there, liberalium artium (as one (2) hath) ac ſcho- 
laſtice Theologiz Magiſterium adeptus eſt.” After him occur among others 
W1LLIAM of PETER BOROUGH, who is ſaid alſo (3) to have flouriſhed among 
the Academian Theologiſts, and to have written Theological Diſtinctions. 
Then ALAN of TEWK$SBURY, who lived in the reign of Rich. I, and 
others ; but before the time of Vincent of Coventry, who lived an. 1259, 
(4) I find none that profeſſed Scholaſtical Divinity in Cambridge. 

Politeneſs being now vaniſhed, and declamatory Orations and ſuch like 
Exerciſes laid afide, thoſe Students of this Univerſity, who had no inten- 
tions to buſy themſelves in, or make benefit, by the laws, applied them- 
ſelves to controverſial Divinity, and ſpent their chiefeſt time in unfolding 
the knotty and thorny queſtions thereof. So that neglecting alſo the vein 
of purity, both in writing and ſpeaking, their Latin became generally 
barbarous, and they themſelves ſo conceited to eſteem all things moſt elo- 
quent that they ſpoke. Baleus ſeemeth to be a great enemy to this Divinity 
and the Profeſſors thereof; for after his wonted way of exclaiming againſt 
things done in theſe times (which he took to be altogether ſuperſtitious) 
gives us (5) an uncooth and harſh opinion of it thus—< et ſtultior eſt hæc 
Sententiariorum Theologia ex hoc Centaurorum biformi conflata genere, 
quam ſunt ſcripta fabuloſa Heſiodi et Orphei Theologorum Gentilium, 
&. In another place (6) alſo he calleth it Theologiam ineptiorem quam 
erat antiqua illa Gentilium Sapientia poetica et fabuloſa, &c. 

But let this his cenſure paſs: They that have converſed with his Works, 
and fo conſequently have diſcerned the temper of the perſon, may eaſily 


(1) Leland in Tom. iv, p. 176. [ed. Hall, iv, &c. [ed. Hall, p. 263.] 
p. 217. ] (4) Bal. CEN r. iv, nu. 12. 
(2) Baleus Cent. iii, nu. 15. (5) In Cent. iv, nu. 82. 

(3) Ib. Cent, iii, nu. 22. et Leland in Tom. (6) Cent. v, nu. 11. 


conceive 


——— ——— ́— 
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conceive he ſpoke againſt it, becauſe it did uſher into the world barbariſm; 
that it was a means why the purity of Divinity was corrupted ; and that no 
greater plague hath befallen Chriſtian Religion than it ; and the rather be- 
cauſe that © the Profeſſors thereof take upon them the liberty to propoſe. new 
queſtions, make nice diſtinctions and raſh concluſions of divine matters: 
and laſtly, that it was a means why many that delighted in it, would by 
no means conform themſelves to the Reformation of the Church, which 
was then endeavoured, when our Author wrote this his opinion. 

Peter Lumbard Biſhop of Paris, brother (as ſome report but falſe) to 
Gratianus de Tuſcia, the famous Decretiſt, was (as tis ſaid) the firſt 
Founder of this Divinity ; who compiling the Sentences, as I have before 
told you, many compoſed Sums from, or elſe illuſtrated them. And as 
Gratian gathered Canons and was Maſter of the Canons, ſo this Peter col- 
lected Sentences out of Ambroſe, Auguſtine Caſſiodore, Remigius, &c. 
and out of them with ſome additions of his own compiled his Books. 80 
that thence being called Maſter of the Sentences, all the famous School- 
men that followed him were called but Scholars, and when they were, or 
are, named together, they are thus ſtiled: The Maſter and his Scholars. The 
ſaid Sentences being collected (about the year 1145) and the Pariſians the 
firſt that admired and received them, certain of our Engliſh men who retired 
to Paris to ſee the faſhions of learning, brought them or the ſaid Divinity to 
Oxford, where it ſprung to ſo great an height in the reigns of K. Edward 
the firſt and ſecond, that no place in the learned world could exceed it. 
What Univerſity I pray can produce an invincible HAL Es, an admurable 
Bacoy, an excellent well grounded MippLETON, a ſubtile Sco us, an ap- 
proved BURLEY, a reſolute Ba cov THOR E, a ſingular Och AM, a ſolid 
and an induſtrious Hol cor, and a profound BRApwARDIN ? all which 
perſons flouriſhed within the compaſs of one century, I doubt that neither 
Paris, Bologna, or Rome, that grand miſtreſs of the Chriſtian world, or any 
place elſe, can do what the moſt renowned Belloſite hath done. And without 
doubt all impartial men may receive it for an undeniable truth, that the 
moſt ſubtle arguing in School Divinity did take its beginning in England, 
and from Engliſh men; and that alſo from thence it went to Paris, other 
parts of France, and at length into Italy, Spain and other Nations, as is 


by one obſerved. (1) So that though Italy boaſteth that Britain had her 


Chriſtianity firſt from Rome, England may truly maintain that from her, 


(1) Alex. Minutianus in Eer13TOLA quadam. Vide Pitſeum æt. 13 in Alex, Hales. Inu. 341. 
(immediately 
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(immediately by France) Italy firſt received her gchool Divinity. To paſs 
by other famous Oxonians that have obtained great eminence in moſt Uni- 


— 9 in Chriſtendom for their accurate Readings and Writings in that 
3 I ſhall * to what I find memorable the next year. 


Dom. 10 
An. J 15 Hen. II. 


Thomas Becket, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who now ſuffered muck 
the King's diſpleaſure, (as moſt Chronicles tell you) it was ſo brought to 
paſs for money ſake (1) that nothing was acted or intended to be done in 
the Church of England without the King's privity and connivance, and fo 
at length all the Clergy of his land (except thoſe that took part with 
Becket) conformed themſelves to his defire. And fo it was that if the 
King was aſhamed to be ſeen in any one thing, and did not think fit him- 
ſelf to do it, he would for his money obtain an apoſtolical Legate that ſhould 
perform all things to his pleaſure, and in ſome matters to make the Clergy 
ſubje& to Laity. But this ſubjection being looked upon as a moſt noto- 
rious and inſufferable matter, moſt of our Ehgliſh Clerks fled to the 
glorious, Philip, King of France ; who upon their arrival, received theni 
very honourably and commended them according to their deſires to be en- 
tertained by the Abbies of the Ciſtercian Order for a time. Upon this, 


Monaſtical religion did decline in England, and the Exerciſes of the liberal 


ſtudies did vaniſh and eſpecially for the ſake of ambitious lucre ; that is, 
they would leave the moſt noble Arts and run to the Laws of the age, to 
the Decrees, and to Medicine, &c. Then it was alſo that the divine Writ 
was neglected, and the moſt profound ſtudy of the Sentences, lately re- 
ceived among us, to be in a manner laid aſide, and ſo conſequently our 
Schools to be infrequented. Then it was alfo that Humanity and polite 
learning did ſenſibly decay, and whether it recruited in after oe ones the 
. of e Divinity, may be a N | 
Du 1170 


An. 0 
N IO 16 Hen. II. 
There was a certain poor Chaplain of Oxford (2) of honeſt converſation; 
weten in the Schools there, at Nr time Thomas 1 of 


(1 Rad. Wein engen 60, MS. fol. 99. Dante RY 4e. 5 bs 
(2) Anon, MS, qui fic incipit, Templum 


Vor. I. * 5 | Canterbury 
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Canterbury was an exile beyond the ſeas (16 Hen. II, or thereabouts.) And 
finding himſelf in great indigence, did daily complain thereof in the Canon 
of his Maſs to the glorious Mother of Gop by way of expoſtulation thus: 

O blefſed Mary, when I was a child I was poor and in want, when I 

was a youth alſo I was indigent, and the like when I was a young man, 
and now being a prieſt I have not wherwith to feed my hungry ſtomake 
or to cover my nakedneſs, and therefore good lady have pittie now upon 
me. — 
When he after this manner had been complaining for divers doit toge- 
ther, the Virgin Mary at length appeared to him on an Altar by the place 
where he prayed; with a beautiful countenance and richly cloathed in golden 
veſtments : at length ſhe ſaid to him: 

Why doſt thou ſo importunatly day after day thus call ay me? what's 
thy deſire? what be thy wants?” _ h 

Which words being uttered on a ſudden, and he l to himſelf 

that they were ſpoken to him, very boldly made this reply: 

Lady, I am vehemently confounded in mind, becauſe that through all 
my life hitherto I have been a beggar, and therefore I beſeech thee we 
Got s love give thy helping hand to my neceſſities. 
Go quickly then | (faith ſhe) to Dover, and on the next Sabbath 0 
mah find Thomas the Archbiſhop there: Greet him from me and tell 
him, that the Mother of Jesus, whom he loveth, commandeth that for 
her ſake he give you that Church, belonging to, or ſituated in a Mannour 
of his, of which that Clerk that was Rector, died the ſame day in the 
morning when he provided himſelf to go beyond the ſea into exile.'— - 

To which the Chaplain being jealous, that this errand would do him no 
200d; made this anſwer : 

My dear Lady, perhaps he will not believe me, hg wal rather ſay 8 
the Mother of Mercy did not ſend me on this errand, and that I rather de- 
ſerve to be called a deceiver, than to have any credit given to my words. 

Why then (ſaith ſhe) tell him that the day on which he ſet forward 
towards his baniſhment into Flanders, that he had ſuch a companion (whom 
ſhe named) with him, and that when he laid himſelf down to reſt he found 
the ſackcloth of his hood rent: and having not wherwith to mend it, he 
was verie much troubled, untill ſuch time ſleep ſeifed on him. Afterwards 
awaking, he found his garment whole, as before it had received a rent. Of 


this accident, being altogether as yet ignorant who mended it, tell him 
chat 1 did it with mine owne hands. — ; 


The 
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The Chaplain hearing theſe things, which none that were with him 
did, or ſaw her, goeth without any delay .to Dover, and meeting with 


Thomas. the Archbiſhop there, told him his errand and the paſiages that 


had been between him and our Lady; whereupon he being ſtricken with 
amazement and wonder, and ſuppoſing the Chaplain to be a prophet, 
forthwith gave him the faid Church, which he poſſeſſed to his dying day 
not without continual gratitude and devotion to the bleſſed Virgin. This 
ſtory I find in an Oxonian Anonymus who lived not long after. the death 
of St. Thomas, and he had it from the relation of one Mr. Rich. de 2 


Dom. 1171 
As Þþ 17 Hen. II. 


Evident it is that SYLVESTER GYRALDvs ſtudied about this time at Ox- 
ford. From thence according to the mode he went to Paris (as the Engliſh 
before their migration into France, an. 1169, were wont to do) and at length 
into other parts of Europe; but being afterwards called home and grown 
into good eſtimation with K. Hen. II (in whoſe ſervice he | ſpent ſeven 


years and was employed in divers embaſſies) was by him ſent as Secretary | 


to his ſon John (afterwards King) into Ireland about the year 1185. In 
which country improving himſelf much by travellin g to and fro, drew up 
(1) an exact Topography thereof. At length arriving in Wales and di- 
geſting it into a ſingular method, deemed it not fit to be id under a buſhel. 
So that taking his courſe to Oxford an. 1200 (2 John) made a full recital 
thereof in the public Schools, to the great delight of his hearers, as I ſhall 
tell you when I come to that year. In the mean time we may look upon 
this act as worthy obſervation, 2 pecially in this reſpect that our predeceſ- 
ſors followed, and at this time retained the ancient way of reciting, as it 
had been ſometimes uſed by the Romans. Which way being moſt ad- 
mirable, and equal in itſelf, hath been and is at this time eagerly wiſhed 
by juſt men, that the writings of thoſe Scholars that were intended to be 
made public ſhould be recited before an Auditory, or at leaſt laid open to 
the cenſure and amendment of a Society appointed' for that purpoſe. As 


for Gyraldus he had his detraQors, as himſelf confeſſeth, who making a 


"Ty that he had n * with — n anſwered their cavils. 


. 


(1) Ut in Vita Sylv. id finem lib. iv, vitz in Bib. "Fong cap. r 38. 
Disrixcr. MS. Et in alio exemplari ejuſdem 
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. Dom. 1172 

18 Hen. II. 

«(di this time, and upon the account of the faid migration mentioned 
an. 1169, the Engliſh School or College was as I conceive erected at Paris; 
to which Univerſity. our Scholars retiring, under a more ſpecious pretence 
now than before, and in the faid College teaching, reading and hearing 
according to the Pariſian mode, (as Gyraldus (1) did,) much of the French 
Sophiſtry, dotages and corruptions in learning were afterward brought 
among us, nay not only their defects in learning, but manners too, which 
the Engliſh in all ages have too much admired. While they frequented 
thoſe Schools during this King's reign and after, their courſe of life either 
in- relation to their virtues or vices, was fo much obſerved, that one (2) 
that lived in theſe cpa bop n er this. _—_ 
teriſed them thus: 


Pexus et ablutus tandem progreſſus in urbem, 
Intrat in ecclefiam vota preceſque facit. 

Inde Scolas adiens ſecum deliberat, utrum 
Expediat po ius illa vel iſta Schola. 

Et quia ſubtiles fenfu confiderat Anglos 
Pluribus ex caufis fe ſociavit eis: 

Moribus egregii verbo vultuque venuſti | 
Ingenio pollent, confilioque vigent. 

Dona pluunt populis et deteſtantur avaros, 
Feercula multiplicant et fine lege bibunt. © 
Waſheyl et Drynkheil nec non perſona ſecunda, LY 

Hee tria ſunt vicia quæ comitantur eos. 
_ Tiki tribus exceptis nihil eſt quod in hiis bree, 
Fec tria fi tollas, cetera cuncta n 


Thus our e by birth Engliſh, and who as I be  ftudied 
about this year at Paris. At the ſame time alſo was among them a certain 
fooliſh Monk of England, ſtiled by our Author Brunellus, who having 
ſtudied there ſeven years, karn'd nothing all that time but Hy hya: For the 
truth is, he being but little better than a fool, the wits would continually 
make ſport with him and uſe him as a whetſtone till och | time that another 
of the fame ſtamp ſhould come into his room. 


(1) Bal. cent. iii, nu. 59. Bib. Coll. Omn. Anim. Oxon. 1412: WW: 2: 
_ (2) Nigellus Wyreker in Speculo Brunelli, MS. | 8, fol. membr. p. 180.] 
[in Bib, Bodl. 1628, et 5 alia exemplar. et in 


An. 
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Dom. 1175 
* 5 at Hen. II. 


Upon good conſideration the Engliſh retired in a very bad time to that 
place, becauſe, that divers errors did now there bear fway. Among them 
were thoſe of Pet. Abaclard, who though he died 1143 yet his falſe Pro- 
poſitions and Treatiſes favouring much of herefy, did now reign in the 
Schools. Secondly thoſe of Pet. Lumbard, which being moſt of all no- 
torious, P. Alexander III did about this time (1) write his mandatory 
Letters to the Biſhop of Sens, that he with his Suffragans and Maſters in 
Divinity at Parys ſhould abrogate that error of his that CHRIS ſecundum 
quod eſt homo non eſſe aliquid. But whether the Engliſh followed him 
in that opinion, as in moſt particulars in his Sentences (which ſhall partly 
appear hereafter from ſeveral errors condemned at Oxford, being no other 
than ſuch that had their beginning from the French) I cannot now juſtly 
tell you. There was alſo now a great queſtion agitated by the Theologifts 
in the common Schools there, concerning the validity of Baptiſm, which 
breeding great confuſion among them, was decided, if I miſtake not, by 
certain Biſhops and Doctors. Howſoever it was, certain I am, that by 
the tranſlation of the Engliſh to Paris at this tune, and by their often re- 


courſe to that place afterward, many halting and fooliſh opinions in litera- 


ture were foiſted into our Schools to the great diſhonour of our Engliſh 
Nation. 


Dom. 1177 
An. | 23 Hen. II. 


This s year the king came (2) to Oxford, and there in a general Council 
then celebrated did conſtitute his ſon John, King of Ireland, to which Pope 
Alexander giving his conſent, was confirm'd in that royal office. At that 


time many Nobles, as well of Wales as Ireland, did recede to the King, 


and there (ſome of them with others) did ſwear fidelity and homage, againſt 
all that ſhould withſtand him. At the ſame time alſo the Jews obtained 
licenſe, to. bury. their dead in thoſe Cities wherein they live and inhabit : 
and Oxford being one, they ſelected a place therein i in the Eaft ſuburbs, 
where St. John's Hoſpital was afterward built. | 


(1) Mat, ſub. an. III 
(2) Rog. Parye fo CT ak 


fol. 323, b. Hiſt. Jorevall, et alli. 


- 
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8 1180 
An. f 26 Hen. II. 


This year the moſt glorious reliques of S. Frideſwyde the Patronefs of 
Oxford, were tranſlated (1) from an obſcure, to a more noted place i in the 
Church that did at this time bear her name (now known by that of the 
Cathedral of Chriſtchurch in Oxford.) At which fſolemnity. the King, 


Biſhops and Nobles being preſent, (2) were then and after wrought diyers 


miracles both on Clerical and Laical people, couſung, rn the n of 
that Saint to ſpread far and near. 


Dom. 1181 
255 : 27 Hen. II. 
This year Adam Biſhop of St. Aſaph, and Roger Archbiſhop of York, 


died (3) in Olney Abbey in the. ſuburbs of Oxford : the former was burke 
there, the other in his own Church. 


8 Hen. II. 
Walter de Con Rantiis, Archdeacon of Oxford and 8 | 4) to Ralph 
de Warnevill in the Treaſurerſhip and Canonry of Rouen, was conſecrated 


1 K.. 1182 


Biſhop of Lincoln by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury in the Church of St. 


Laud at Anjeu: which Biſhopric, Jeffry the natural ſon of the King of 
England had of his own accord relinquiſhed, though elected thereunto. 
To this Walter are extant certain Epiſtles of Pet. Bleſenſis; and Jon. 
HANTEVILL an Oxonian Poet did dedicate his ARCHITHREMIUM to. 
him, wherein he hath verſes (5) de ortu et ſtatu Walt. de Conſtantiis 
beginning thus : 

Gaudet et impluvium meroris ſiccat, et imbres 

Vernat, et hiberna Gualterus diluit in quo, &c. 


As for the ſaid IFR v, Biſhop elect of Lincoln, who alſo had ſtudied i in 
this Univerſity, wrote an Epiſtle to Mr. R. Blond his Chaplain (extant in 
thoſe of * P. Bleſenſis) wherein he vehemently chides him for his in- 
obedience, &c. Another alſo (7) to Roger the Dean of Lincoln, wherein 


(1) Cynon. Tho. Wykes ſub an. 1180. Tom. ii, ſub an. 1182. [et 1184. | 
(2) ha \ qd Prior S. Frideſwydz in lib. MS (5) Lib. i, cap. [4: MS. membr. in Bib. 
de Miraculis 8. Frideſwydæ. 12 Bib. Bodl. Bodl. Digb. 64 et 157.] 
Digby, 177.1 (6) Epiſtolar. 62. 
(3) Th. Wykes in Cx xox. ſuo ſub hoc an. [Q] (7) Ibid. in P. Bleſ. nu. 75. 
00 Egaſſius Bulæus in His r. Univ. Pars. he 
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he faith thus - Scis, quia Lyncolnienſis epiſcopatus pro quo ſpecialiter 
miſſi ſumus, quindecim annis aut amplius jam vacavit. Dominuſque Can- 
tuarienſis recepit a ſummo Pontifice in mandatis: ut compellat electum con- 
ſecrationis munus, et officium epiſcopale ſuſcipere, aut ibi alium omni occa- 
ſione et appellatione remota non differat ordinare. Res autem in con- 
trarium verſa eſt: nunc enim de novo conſecrationem electi diſtulit in 
triennium Romana Eccleſia: ideoque temerarium eſſet nos rigore uti, quem 
evacuat diſpenſatio aliena. &c. Thus he: whence it appears that Pet. 
Bleſenſis did aſpire towards the faid Biſhopric of Lincoln. But this by the 


way. As for Walt. de Conſtantiis he was tranſlated to the Archbiſhopric 
of Rouen an. 1184. | 


Dom. 1184. 
An. | 30 Hen. II. 


The Aſtrologers of ſeveral Nations had for ſome time before this prog- 
noſticated that the world ſhould be deſtroyed much about this year. An- 
ſelme a Monk of Worceſter, who ſeemed with the generality to be troubled, 
concerned himſelf much in the matter : for ſo it was that a Layman of the 
Monaſtery then, who never learned Latin, or knew any thing that belonged 
to a Scholar, did ſeem on a ſudden to be much troubled in mind, ſo that 
laying himſelf down on his back in the faſhion of a Croſs, with his arms 
ſpread, before an Altar in the Church, continued in that poſture as a dead 
man for nine days and as many nights. On the tenth day he aroſe and 
uttered before the Monks divers Latin verſes (1) containing propheſies. A 
copy of which being taken by Anſelme, were with his Epiſtle before them 
beginning thus, © Univerſis literas et præcipue Scholaribus, &c.“ ſent to 
all Univerſities and Schools, as the moſt noted remark that ever hapned 
in the world. Which Epiſtle and Verſes being received by our Magiſtrates, 
were openly read in our Schools, and did affe& many very much, but what 
anſwer was returned I know not. The Univerſity of Paris had a copy ſent 


to them, and 'twas there publiſhed as their Hiſtorian (2) tells us, to whom 
I refer the Reader. 


(1) Vide in Ax NAL. Rog. Hoveden, ; (2) Egaſſius Bulzus in HisT. Univ. Pas. 
poſt, [f. 356, b.)] N mu Tom. ii, an. 1184. 
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Dax IL MoxTLEV or MRTAc ſtudied about this time in Oxford, fon 

whence after ſome years he went according to the uſual courſe to Paris, but 
being taken with a deſire (1) of obtaining the Mathematical Arts journied 
Into Arabia where they now flouriſhed. Afterwards being given to under- 
ſtand that the ſaid Arts flouriſhed at Toledo in Spain, haſtned thither ; where 
furniſhing himſelf with a conſiderable competency of that noble ſcience, as 
alſo with the books that treated of it, returned to his native country of 
England, and there did publicly read, and write of, it, dedicating what he 
publiſhed (2) of that nature to John of Oxford Biſhop of N 80 
that what he did beſides in relation to the Arabian doctrine (which was 
much) being the next after Athelardus Bathonienſis and Rob. Retinenſis, 
(3) who had done much for the benefit of the commonwealth of learning 
in that reſpect; fo afterwards Joun BASVYNO, an Oxford Scholar, did act 
in relation to the doctrine of the Greeks : For he, as it evidently appears, 
did with great pains and danger travel to Athens, (4) ſtudied there ſeveral 
years, and at length brought over with him many monuments of that 
country language. 


Dom. 1188 

"on 34 Hen. II. | 

Divers other eminent perſons did about theſe times obtain great fame 
in thoſe ſorts of learning now generally profeſſed, namely in School Divinity 
and the Laws, but their names I ſhall now omit. Philoſophy and other 
Arts which before were in great renown and did moſtly take up the age of 
man, were too much now neglected by Students. There were not wanting 
divers Writers that did in theſe times exclaim againſt the evil conſequence 
that followed upon the reception of the Laws, and chiefly in this, that it 


cauſed a great inconſtancy in Scholars in the proſecution of Trivialls and 
Quadrivialls. "1 


(1) Leland in Tom. iv, p- 192, &c. [ed. (5) Dr. Plot in his Nar:. H1sT. of Oxfordſh. 
cap. ii, p. 20, ſaith that at Oxon was held a 
(2) Libri duo de Natura INFERIORUM et Parliament called Parliamentum Magnum, an- 
SUPERIOR UM. [MS. in Bib. C. C. C. Oxon. 1185. Math. Paris hath nothing of it, nor Ralph 
FP: 2: 10.] de Diceto, nor Jo. Brompton, nor Stow. But 

(3) Ketenenſis, ut alii. Dr. Plot faith there i 5 an imperfe& liſt of Parlia- 

(4) Leland in Tom. iv, p. 204, &c. [ed. Hall, ments in a MS. in Corp. Chriſti Coll. Libr. 
P+ 266. ] ; : (MS, fol. C, Po- 17 7 ) 


Hall, p. 244-] 


A certain 
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A certain Author (1) tells us that in theſe times men that were addicted 
to learning, and had conquered the rudiments thereof, and knew how 
to pronounce and accent words, as alſo avoid the errours of barbariſme, 
&c. did in hopes of lucre, without any farther Proceeding, run with a free 
and haſty courſe to the Imperiall Books, that is to ſay, as well to the Di- 
geſts and Codes as to the Inſtitutions and Book of Elements'—. Daniel 
Morley beforementioned, inſiſting on the ſame matter, tells us, (2) as I 
remember, that when he was in Spain, and invited to return to his native 
country with his pretious number of books which he had collected, it was 
then told him that liberal Arts were here filenced, and that inſtead of the 
books of Ariſtotle and Plato, Titius and Seyus were courted; and received ;' 
which he took with great grief, and made him the longer abſent himſelf 
from his country et tamen (faith he) ne ego ſolus inter Romanos Græcus 
remanerem, ubi hujuſmodi ſtudium florere didicerem, iter arripui. 

This faltus or ſkipping from one ſcience to another before they have 
hardly made an entry, cauſed much abruption in literature, and a great 
diſpleaſure in critical and knowing men that lived in theſe times, and eſpe- 
cially for this cauſe, that they, who had ſpent many years in Arts, and had 
thereupon gained great reſpect, were now with their doctrine neglected by 
-upſtarts. Our Author Gyraldus upon his mentioning the incommodiouſ- 
neſs of this ſaltus which Scholars took from good letters to the Laws hath 
this ſtory (3)—* There was a merry blade called Martin a Clerk of Oxford 
in our time, that had been a Student in the Lawes at Bologna. Him, in 
the larg meetinges of Scholars where Cauſes were bandied to and fro by 
F before the Judge 8, all were wont to oppoſe, and he alſo would 
verie redily oppoſe them in all things. One law or caſe which ſeemed to 
be expreſsly againſt him, was objected to him, at which he making an halt 
and thereupon looking wiſtfully about him, all the reſt cried out in an 
inſulting manner, Per hanc legem Martine falies ſicut et ſimiæ ſaltandi dici 
ſolet, perque legem iſtam velis nolis faltum facies! Which he with anger 
hearing, anſwered pleaſantly, though ſharply enough thus; Si faliendum 
eſt mihi, faliam quidem, ſed ſaltum quem vos feciſtis omnes a [cum ani- 
madverterem] which is a place that begins ſo in the law then alledged, 


uſque [ad imperatoriam majeſtatem], fi rumpere debeatis et crepere medii, 
nec feci revera nec faciam . | 


(1) os Gyrald. in lib. i, DisTIxCT. cap. Lib. de Naturis Inferiorum, et Superiorum, MS, 
, M (3) Gyrald, ut ſupra, in Præfat. ad lib. i, 
025 Tn Prefatione ad PH1L050P n. ſuam, five Dis rixcr. 


Vor, I. 7 | 2 This 
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This anſwer was given to the Pauperiſts there preſent, of which great 
number were then at Oxford, being Lawyers ſo called becauſe they were 
read and taught in Libro Pauperum, a book at this time in great account, 
as the other called Theſaurus pauperum was in the next century, com- 
poſed by Johan. Petrus, Biſhop of Fraſchati (Jon. Petrus 8 80 1e0 Tuſ- 
culanenſis) afterwards Pope John XXII. 

How abſurd this manner of ſkipping or taking Degree per faltum was 
to the old Scholars in theſe times, may not only be diſcerned from their 
Writings, but alſo from exotic Authors who wrote againſt them about this 
time, and long after; the laſt of whom that I have yet ſeen was Peter 
Ramus, who ſtileth it (1) a ridiculous thing, and addeth that for the uſual 
years at Paris which were wont to be ſpent only in Philoſophical labours, 
were in his time reduced to a few months, and then forſooth they muſt be 
faluted by the name of Maſters, called by him Magiſtri per faltum.'— 


Dom. 1189 
An nf 35 Hen. II. 
1 Rich. I. 

From what is delivered before, it partly appears that the true uſe of 
learning was much about one and the ſame time degenerated as well in 
England as France, not only by the introducing of the Laws, but partly 
by the folly of his Brethren who ever and anon did confound it with ſtrange 
notions. Concerning the defect of the Parifians, we have the teſtimony 
of Joh. Sariſburienſis, (2) who notes unto us obfcurely in what mean con- 
dition learning ſtood there, and eſpecially at Oxford about this time. Daniel 
Merlac alſo findeth fault (3) with the ignorance of the Profeſſors there, 
and to this effect delivereth himſelf concerning that matter When as I 
lately left England and retired to Parys for ſtudy ſake, where I made ſome 
ſtay, videbam quoſdam beſtiales in Scholis gravi au thoritate ſedes occu- 
pare, habentes coram ſe ſcamna duo vel tria, et deſcriptos Codices impor- 
tabiles aureis literis Ulpiani traditiones repreſentantes, necnon et tenentes 
ſtylos plumbeos in manibus, cum quibus aſtericos et obelos in libris ſuis 
quadam reverentia depingebant; qui dum propter inſcitiam ſuam locum 
ſtatuæ tenerent, tamen volebant ſola taciturnitate videri ſapientes, ſed tales 
cum aliquid dicere conabantur, infantiſſimos reperiebam.“ Which remark 


(1) In Scyuol, MarRENAT. ed. Bail, 1569, (2) In lib. i, MzeTaLoG. 
P+ 8. (3) In Prafat. ut fupra. 
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was not unlike to that, which befell a certain Profeſſor there long after, 
corrected: for his folly as well by Peter Ramus as others. For he, when 
inſiſting on the definition of a Triangle in Ariſtotle, could by no means go 
through with its leaving the auditory full of expectation and Himſelf i in 
diſgrace. 

id Profeſſors alſo in Oxford are obſerved by Authors to be now very 
defective in delivering to their diſciples true and wholſome doctrine as well 
in human as ſpiritual things, and the diſciples themſelves as backward in 
receiving, and the learning profeſt by both no other now and ſeveral years 
after but rude and barbarous. (1) Further alſo becauſe they did not pro- 
ceed on a ſure baſis, all that they laboured for was in vain. There were 
now in England a threefold diviſion of Clerks, as one Mr. Radulph. Bel- 
vacenſis (2) (more famous in theſe days for Grammar and humane learn- 
ing than any of his age) obſerveth. The firſt diviſion were © Superſeminati, 
meaning ſuch who after they had pretermitted the neceſſary foundation of 
literature, did build or plant various ſciences and faculties without any 
bottom, and ſo remained only ſuperficial or with a certain appearance. 
The ſecond were Pannoſi, that is thoſe who obtained learning parti- 
culatim et quaſi per panniculos, appearing only in ſingulars and having 
an abſolute aca in nothing, et juxta verſus hujus ſententiam' (as 
my Author hath it) non incedentes: 

Artes per partes, non partes diſce per Artes. 

The third and laſt were © Maſſati, and thoſe were they who built a 
ſtable and unſhaken edifice upon the ſolid foundation of literature, as well 
of the divine as human law, and other faculties. But theſe laſt were very 
few and rare in this age. | 


This year meh part of Oxford was burnt, (3) together with that ſacred 
edifice the Church of St. Frideſwyde ; by which fire divers ſuffered loſs, 
and much harm was done. Within few years following our inhabitants 
and Burghers of Oxford having obtained experience by this and other fires 
in K. Stephen's time, took example from the Londoners; (4) that whereas 


their houſes were built of wood and ſtraw, began afterwards to build with 


(1) Vide Leland. in Tom. iv, p- 187: ſed. TINET. cap. i, fol. 5. 
Hall, p. 236.] (3) CHNON. Thomæ Wykes MS. 


| {2) Apud Gyraldum, ut ſupra, in lib, i, Dis- | (4) Vide in Ru BR. lib. Gir. Oxon, fol. 84. 
2 2 ſtone 
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ſtone and ſlate. In thoſe places alſo where lived poor people, that could not 
be at the charge to build in that manner, they for the moſt part erected an 
high ſtone wall between every four, or fix, or more, houfes. _ 

Upon the coming up of this faſhion of building with ſtone, ſuch tene- 
ments that were ſo built, were for the better diſtinction from others called 
and written Aulæ Lapidiz, et Aulz tegulatz.” Some of theſe appear to 
have been in being before this time, (1) and ſeem to have been built after 
the deplorable fire that happened in K. Stephen's time. Some of thoſe 
| Halls, that were not ſlated, were, if ſtanding near thoſe that were, ſtiled 
Thatched Halls, and in evidences * Aulz cum ſtramine coopertæ. Like- 
wiſe when Glaſs-came in faſhion, for before that time our windows were 
only latticed, that Hall that had its windows firſt glazed, was ſtiled for 
difference ſake Aula vitrea, Glazen Hall. In like manner tis probable, 
that thoſe that had leaden gutters, or any part of their roofs of lead, were 
ſtiled and written © Aulz plumbeæ, for ſeveral of that name [ . in an- 
cient Evidences. 

Thoſe Halls alſo that had Staples to their doors. (for: our 1 
uſed only latch and catch) were written Staple Halls, Aulæ Stapulinæ, 
or © Aulz cum Stapellis. But concerning the derivation of theſe laſt Halls, 
I know our Citizens will not believe it, becauſe they have been of old poſ- 
ſeſſed with an opinion, that Oxford hath been a Staple Town, and that 
thoſe Halls, with divers others, were employed for no qther uſe but to 
harbour and receive Staple commodities. Howſoever it is F will not now 
ſtand to diſpute it, but leave them to conſider of what I ſhall ſay in the 
SURVEY and ANTIQUITY of their City, wherein, I doubt not, but that 
they might find matter enough to perſuade themſelves to the contrary ;. and 
that alſo, though there have been threeſcore Weavers in Oxford in the 
time of K. Hen. II, yet they cannot think thence that hundreds of Halls 
ſhould be appointed to contain thoſe commodities that they work'd upon. 


Dom. 1192 
A: * Rich. I. 


This year was a Council enjoined to be held at Oxford © on wp. Lord's 
day before Lætare Jeruſalem, as appears by the letters of Walter de 
Conſtantiis, (2) Archb. of Roan in Normandy, ſent to Hugh, Biſhop of 


(1) Rec. Oſney, fol. 111, a, et alibi. 
(2) Reg. Hoveden in AnnaLivm parte poſter, fol. 410, b. 


Durham. 
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Durham. The reaſon for it was to conſult about the raiſing of money to 


redeem K. Richard I, now detained as captive by the Emperor in Ger- | 


many. The Council was accordingly celebrated, and many Biſhops and 
Nobles did appear, who hid a Tax on all Cities and Towns in England, 
and particularly on Oxford, as it ſhall anon appear. In the beginning of 
this year alſo (if I am not miſtaken) the Law term was kept here, as it 
partly appears by the Accompts (1) of the Sheriff of the County (William 
Briewere) for the third of Rich. I. 


Dom. 1194 
*. 6 Rich. I. 

The King being returned from captivity, and not without ſome trouble 
ſettled in his Kingdom again, thought it convenient to be crowned once 
more ; wherefore the ſolemnity being performed (2) at Wincheſter, the 
Citizens of London for a ſum of 200 marks given to the King, had the 
management of the Buttery in that ſolemnity, and the Citizens of Win- 
cheſter (who had before ſtrived for that office) ſerved in the kitchen. 
The reaſon why I mention this is becauſe our Citizens of Oxford, by virtue 
of the Charter of K. Henry II, are to ſerve in the Buttery at the Coro- 
nation of all Kings of England, but now were put aſide, becauſe their 
liberties were ſeized into the King's hands, for ſome fault (as I conceive) 
committed in not equally levying or paying 'the Tax for the King's re- 
demption. What the juſt ſum was I cannot tell you; however ſure I am 
that all Clerks and Laics were appointed by the ſaid Council to pay the 
fourth part of their revenues (3) de hoc anno ad redemptionem Domini 
Regis, et tantum ſuperadderent de mobilibus ſuis, &c. And tis probable 
that becauſe our Citizens did,. in the reign of Hen. II, aſpire to have the 
fame liberties as the Citizens of London enjoyed, and to be equal with 
them * in eadem lege et libertate' they were now valued as they uſed to 
be, and what that was in the reign of Hen. I was 100 ſhillings for each 
head; which Tax Writers call pepe, i. e. Precium hominis.” (4) So 
that I fay being (as tis probable) too ſeverely taxed as they thought, might 


lay under a cenſure, and their liberty uſed by other people. I find they 


paid ſeveral fums at ſeveral times, but the main ſum did ſeveral years after 
ſtand in the accompis, and I am not certain whether it was all paid. 


(1) Int. Rot. Pip. 3 Rich, I. (4) Vide Lambardum in Axcxalonomia, in 
(2) Ib. in Hoveden, ut ſupra, fol. 420, b. cap. de rerum et verborum explicatione, in init. 

(3) Ibid, fol. 413, b. iſtius libri: [Gloſlar, in voce Æſtimatio.] 
| An. 
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| 8 Rich. I. 
Maurice SOMERSET was in great renown about this time in Oxford, | 
afterwards, or about this time, a Ciſtercian of Ford Abbey in Devonſhire, and 


the firſt of that Order in the Univerſity, that was a Writer. WILLI AN de 


MoxTE alſo was a learned Doctor here about this time, and having been 
before at Paris, where he read in a School on the Mount of St. Genevefe, 


being Archdeacon, (2) he read Divinity with great applauſe, but whether 
he was the firſt Reader or Author of that School or Study, I know not. 
However it appears that when our noble St. Gyraldus had been at Oxford, 
and would afterwards have gone to Paris again, but hindered of his paſſage 
becauſe of the then wars between England and France, he retired to Lin- 
coln, and there fo long as he tarried, heard the ſaid W. DO read, He 
then having a great auditory at that place. 

About the ſaid time alſo Jon. HANTIVILIL or pen ge was a \ Maſter 
of Philoſophy and liberal Arts here. He was firnamed Architrenius from a 
book intitled AR CHITRENIUM, of which being the Author, is falſely at- 
tributed by Boſton of Bury (3) to Joh. Sariſbury, and reported by him to 
have been in his time in the Library of St. Edmunds Bury. He is faid 
alſo by our Writers to have been born in England, which. is not true, 
howbeit a certain Author faith, (4) that he was a Norman, as alſo Will. 
de Conchis, alias Shelley, (5) Maſter ſometime of the ſaid Sariſbury. 
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We are now come to the laſt year of K. Richard the firſt, a lover of 
learning and the Profeſſors thereof, by whoſe bounty divers Clerks (of 
which ſome were (6) outlandiſh) were maintained (7) in the Schools of 
Oxford. He had alſo a reſpect for the City, and the more becauſe it gave 
him his firſt breath, and 'tis thought, had he not been diſſuaded, would 
have done eme generous act there to have propagated his name to poſterity. 


8 VITA Sylv, Gyraldi, ut ſupra, MS, (4) Leland in Cop xo * five in lib. contra 
(2) Ricardi etiam de Montibus Cancellarii Polydor. 190 [CoLLECT. vol. v, ed. Hearne. ] 
Lyncoln. meminit Jo. Pitſeus, in Aryenv. ad (5) Vide Balzum Cent. 13, nu. zo. 


lib. ſuum de ScxirTroRIB. ſed neſcio an idem (6) Nicholaus Clericus de eee Rob. de 
fit cum Gul, de Monte, cujus mentionem facit, Vermeilles, et alü. 


In æt. 13, &c. | (7) RoT,#Pipe in Scaccar, 7, et 10 Ric. I. 


, As 


(3) In Catal. ſuo mjnori, MS. 
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As for the ſtate of learning in his time was in ſome reſpects eminent: 
School Divinity flouriſhed much, and the Scholars thereof became ſo fa- 
mous; that her ſiſter the Univerſity of Paris emulated her, and more eſpe- 
cially thoſe that went from Oxford to that place to read and inſtruct there. 
The Laws alſo were much ſtudied, and the generality peruſed their books : 
Purity of ſpeech decayed, Philoſophy alſo corrupted, and Parifian querks 
entertained. 


Dom. 1200 
2. 2 Johan. 

This year aroſe a moſt grievous difſenfion (1) between the Scholars and 
Citizens of Paris,.the original of which was thus. A certain noble Scholar 
of Germany, who was one of thoſe elected at that time to the Biſhopric of 
Legis (Leigh) did ſend his ſervant to the Tavern for wine; but upon 
ſome words uttered, he was beaten and his veſſel broken. The rumour of 
this abuſe being ſpread, the German Clerks gathered together, and forth- 
with entering the Tavern, did wound the hoſt, and ſo much beat and diſ- 
poil him, that they left him half dead. Upon this there was made a great 
clamour of the people, and the City thereupon aroſe in arms, and Thomas, 
the Provoſt of the City, with the Commonalty thereof, did, being armed 
with ſeveral offenſive weapons, make an outrage againſt the Inn or Hall, 
where the German Clerks lived, broke open the doors, laid hands upon 
them, and among others killed the ſaid noble perſon, that was elected to 
be Biſhop. After this moſt of the Univerſity being diſperſed ſeveral ways, 
ſome came into England, and (as certain Writers ſay) at length to Ox- 
ford, where they heard and read there, till all was at quiet in their Uni- 
verſity. What perſons of note were among them I cannot fay, nor any 
thing elſe at this time of this migration. 

This year Sylv. Gyraldus (of whom I have made mention in an. 1171) 
came to Oxford, (2) where the Clergy (or number of Scholars) did now 
flouriſh and excell in rudiments of learning, with intentions to make a re- 
cital of his ToPOORAH of Ireland, in the public audience of all there, 
aſſembled from moſt parts of the Chriſtian World. And becauſe there 
were three Diſtinctions or diviſions in it, he appointed three days, wherein 


each Diſtinction might be fully recited. On the firſt day, after the recital 


of the firſt Diſtinction, he called e all the poor of the Town, 


(1) Rog. Hoveden in parte poſter, An NALIUM, fis, Tho. Walſingham, &c. faith that Sylv. 
fol. 457, a. Et alli. Gyraldus made his Repitition at Oxon 1200. 
(2) Ut in ViTa ejuſdem Sylv. ad finem lib. iv, Yet Bale (according to Godwin de PR x5uL. 


ISTINCT, MS. cap. 28. Axl.) faith that in that year he went to Rome. 
Camden in his Preface to Aſſer Meneven- 


received 
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received them into his Inn or Hoſtle, exhibited to them, and refreſhed them 
with meats and drinks. The next day after the ſecond recital, he feaſted 
all the Doctors of divers Faculties, and Diſciples of greater fame and know- 
ledge ; and on the third day after the laſt recital, . the reſt of the Scholars 
* cum militibus oppidanis et Burgenſibus multis. 
Furthermore alſo my Authour for this addeth, that this moſt noble action 
of Gyraldus ſeemed the more ſumptuous and exequite, (1) becauſe that there- 
by the ancient and authentic times of the Poets were renewed—* nec rem 
ſimilem in Anglia factam vel præſens ætas, vel ulla recolit antiquitus'— 
Frequent were the praiſes given to him by the Wits of theſe times, relating 
to this his moſt generous act, witneſs thoſe both in verſe and proſe (2) by 
Maſter Rob. de Bellofago, Canon of Saliſbury, and Mr. Walter Mape, 
Archdeacon of Oxford, who not only heard him recite, but alſo did then 
make Speeches in commendation of him : with ſeveral others which thall 
be now omitted. | 
As for the cuſtom of reciting,. it was uſual with ancient Poets and 
Hiſtorians, as we at large read in (3) Voſſius. The former would 
do it, when they contended about any thing, as they did in ſpeaking 
the praiſes of Mauſolus, and alſo when they ſeemed to outvie each other in 
excellency of wit. The other, chiefly the Greek Hiſtorians, did often 
and uſually recite. Herodotus, tis ſaid, recited his Books, which were 
entitled by. the name of the Muſes in the Panegyric of the Feſtivals inſti- 
tuted by Theſeus at Athens, called Panathenza. The verſes of Cherilus 
were recited with Homer's, and Tymagoras alſo, who wrote Hiſtories, firſt 
recited, then burnt them. Which inſtances of reciting being numerous, 
I ſhall forbear to mention any more. Yet that which I ſhall note from 
this action of Gyraldus is, that without doubt from thence, all Books that 
were to be publiſhed, eſpecially thoſe of the Canon and Civil Law, were 
firſt approved by an aſſembly or delegacy, as from ſeveral circumſtances it 
appears, and that alſo from the ſaid ceremony of feaſting, which followed 
the exerciſe of Gyraldus, an example was tendred to our predeceſſors to 
follow, when they proceeded at Acts. Whether this act of recital was 


taken up by him at Paris, to which place he retired thrice for — ſake, 
I know not. 


(1) [Q. ex tes. Et in Anon. MS. de Geſtis et Ritibus Cleri 
(2) Ut in Vita Sylv. Gyraldi ad finem libri iv Cambrenſis, MS. 


Diſtinct. MS. Et in alio exemplari ejuſd. Vitz (3) G. Voſſius in lib. i, de HIsTORICIs 
in Bib. Cotton. gap. 28, p. 38. [Tib. xiii: 1.] Gxzec, cap. i, &c. [Q.] 
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Dom. 1201 
* 3 Johan. 

Many there were from divers countries, that reſorted to this place to 
obtain knowledge, having now more than three thouſand Clerks, daily 
ſtudying in her, who according to the received mode in literature grew 
famous far and near. Thoſe Scholars that could compaſs Oxford and Paris, 
to ſee the faſhions there, converſe with Clerks of moſt countries, and ob- 
tain but a ſpecimen of their literature, were accounted worthy in their 
generations, and eſpecially for that the ſaid places were reputed the chiefeſt 
general Studies in the Chriſtian world, and the Scholars thereof moſt pri- 
vileged. One who wrote a few years before this gives (1) the following 
character of Oxford, as it then ſtood, and not unlikely as it now deſerved. 
— Urbi illa erat frequens Scolis, Magiſtra in diſciplinis ; quod et vobis 
præpono propter adjacentem urbem, in qua abundant prudentes eloquii 
miſtici, ponderantes verba legis, proferentes omni poſcenti de theſauro ſuo 
nova et vetera, &c.” Tis part of an Epiſtle written by an eminent man 
to Clement, Prior of Oſney, in the ſuburbs of Oxford, which Clement 
became Abbat of that place an. 1205. 

He is alſo in another Epiſtle (2) very large in commendation of the 
_ Univerſity, by ſtiling it a precious Garden of Delight, ubi ſacre Scripture 
virgultum, ubi roſa, que redolet, creſcit, &c. and in the fame Epiſtle, 
which our Author wrote to a venerable Maſter of Oxford, named William 
de Tunebrugge, adviſes him not to be over curious in the ſearch of things, 
adding that one (3) unknown to him had lately put out a book in the 
Schools of Oxford concerning the Trinity, beginning thus, © Inviſibilia 
De1 a creatura, &c. wherein the Author treateth very boldly of the Tri- 
nity, diſputeth irreverently of Gop, and fo ſtraigthneth the unſpeakable 


ſecrets of the Deity with the ſubtilities of objections, that nothing of Goo 


could be underſtood. + Exponit autem ipſe (faith he) fed dubius ſui inter- 
pres, dum propria cudit, orthodoxæ fidei documenta deludit. An pater et 
filius vivant ? an vivi ſint viventes ? in queſtionem ponit: et quid hoc nifi 
way; ponere, an Deus, qui eſt vita omnium habeat vitam in ſemet- 
ip O, &Cc.' | | 


(1) Senatus Bravonius Prior Wygorn. in Er is- brum ſeripſit de Trinitate paulo ante hac tem- 
TOL1s ſuis, MS, [membr.] Ep. 4. [in Bib. ra. Rob. Pulleyne-etiam ſeripſit SER TENTIAS 
Pub. Oxon. 1966—Bodl. 633, f. 209, 4. de TRINITrATE, libris 8 comprehenſas, ſed 

(2) Ibid. f. 223, a.] borum quis fuit hujus libri author neſcio. 

(3) Achardus Canonicus Bridlingtonenſis li- 
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| Dom. 1202 
An. 4 Johan. 

Among thoſe eminent perſons that now ſtudied there, were BENE DIC T 
of PETERBURGH, (1) a Benedictine Monk of Canterbury, and one of the 
four that wrote the QUADRILoGIUM of Thomas Becket, Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. He attained here to the higheſt degree of Divinity, and was 
accounted one of the learnedeſt of his age. Then RoGtr Hovepen, 
an excellent Hiſtorian, Chair-Reader of Divinity, as is elſewhere ſaid. 
Maurice MorGaNn, or MARIGENITus, muſt not alſo be forgotten, a 

Rhetorician and Poet, and one that did as deſervedly merit the com- 
mendations of Sylv. Gyraldus, as any of his time; beſides others, which 


I ſhall for brevity paſs by. 


Dom. 1203 
85 5 Johan. 


Some alſo there were about this time (citra an. 1200 as my Author (2) 
hath) that introduced a new way of preaching into the Univerſity ; that is 
to ſay, by aſſuming (3) a theme or text et uti inductione thematis per 
narracionem materie, quæ concludit verba thematis repeti et recitari, et 
tunc diviſiones facere, quo modo antiqui Sancti non utebantur. A way it 
was very acceptable to the capacities of Novices, becauſe things were better 
diſgeſted and repreſented to their memories, eſpecially when ſome years 
after this Stephen Langton, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, divided the Scrip- 
ture into Chapters. Thoſe that were the ſages and ſeniors of the Univer- 
fity would by no means receive this way, but followed their old courſe, 
according to the manner of the Fathers, St. Auguſtine, St. Jerome, St. 
Bernard, &c. who preached to the Clergy and people by poſtillizing and 
expounding the text of any Chapter according to the order of the text ; and 
who ſometimes, as tis faid, (4) did preach non poſtillando, nec expo- 
nendo textum alicujus capituli, fed declarando, quoniam declarabant arti- 
culos pertinentes illis materiis, quas abſque aliquo themate proponebant 
coram clero ſeu populo declarandas per racionem et per ſcripturam.“ After 

which way (without a text) the ſaid St. Auguſtine preached 400 Sermons 
to the Clergy and to the people. 


(1) Baleus, Cent. iii, nu. 52. (3) Idem in 1 part. p. 405. 
(2) Th. Gaſcoigne in LEX. TH EOLOG. [MS.} (4) Ibid. 
in Part. ü, P+ 447. 
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The way of poſtillizing, which continued frequently to theſe times with 
us, was juſt after the way that St. Auguſtine, St. Bernard, and other holy 
Fathers uſed, who, as our Author (1) ſaith, did ſometimes preach to the 
Clergy and people the ſame way, or by expounding the text alicujus ca- 
pituli ſecundum ordinem textus, et textum ſecundum ordinem textus infe- 


rendo et exponendo. And therefore becauſe nothing was more common 
with them were at length by Writers and Clerks ſtiled Poſtillatores, that 


is, as my Author hath, (2) textus poſt textum illatores. So Hugo de 
Vienna, a Cardinal of Rome was, and becauſe he was eminent that way, 
he was commonly called by Scholars poſtillator authenticus, quia poſtillat 
ſeu exponit (as my Author (3) hath) Scripturam ſacram in uno loco per 
Seripturam ſacram manifeſtam in alio loco, ſeu in aliis locis Scripture.” 
Which way almoſt did our ancient Doctors uſe in their ordinary and extra- 
ordinary Lectures in Divinity. 

At other times they would preach Homilies (which for the moſt part 
were only Sermons for the people) and ſuch were they, which St. Auguſ- 
tine had on St. John, and were generally uſed by ancient Fathers, though 
by certain perſons evilly (as it ſeems) cenſured. But theſe Homilies, 
though thrown aſide by ſome of our Novices about this time, yet others 
notwithſtanding would uſe them and preach the old way too, as did Dr. 
Rob. Groſsteſt, within few years after this, a Scholar of this Univerſity, 
and others that were his diſciples. Several alſo in the next century would not 
preach either by poſtillizing, or by way of text, but begin their Sermons 
thus, (4) Intendo in ſermone meo per DEI gratiam tractare de certis ma- 
teriis eceſſariis (5) ſeu utilibus, et in eiſdem materiis intendo ponere certas 
et veras concluſiones, as ſuppoſe thus, intendo enim jam loqui de timore 
habendo ad DRU, et de amore habendo ad DEU: in prima materia de 
timore pono iſtas concluſiones, &c.” This way was not only uſed in the 
next, but in the other century following by ſome Scholars, that affected 
the old way ; as particularly Dr. Gaſcoigne, Chancellor of the Univerſity, 
as he himſelf doth acknowledge (6) to this effect“ In the year 1450 in 
the octaves of St. John the Evangeliſt, being the Lord's day, I ſhewed in 
my Sermon, preached in St. Martin's Church in Oxford, that the. bleſſed 
Doctor Auguſtine did preach 400 Sermons to the Clergy and to the people 
without any theme or taking of a text in the beginning of his Sermon; et fie 


(1) Idem, ut ſupra, in ii part. p. 447. (4) Ib. in ii part. p. 446. 


(2) Id. Gaſcoignus in i part. p. 455, &c. (5) [Sic in Autograph. ] 
G) Id. in ii part. p. 282. [Q.] (6) Ib. in i part. p. 409. 
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ego prædicavi (faith he) die et anno predictis in Oxonia, nullum thema 
accipiendo, nec textum ad repetendum vel ad concludendum aſſumendo, 
ſed materias utiles ut credidi populo miniſtravi tunc et declaravi in illo ſer- 
mone meo Oxoniæ abſque quocunque themate, et abſque repetitione alicu- 
jus textus, ſed textus ad materias propoſitas pertinentes expoſut et declarivi; 
modus enim predicandi per diviſiones et per thema incepit citra an. [D'ni] 
milleſimum et fere ducenteſimum, ut patet per autores talium ſermonum.“ 
Thus our Author; which way he often took, and did ever and anon 
adviſe Scholars to follow it, by diſſuading them againſt the aſſuming of 
texts, becauſe by the diviſion of them into parts, great oſtentation of wit 
and too curious language, and proviſion of words was ſhewed. And in- 
deed to ſay the truth, that which he complained of in his time, (1) a fa- 
mous Scholar, that lived in this century and died near 1 50 years before Dr. 
Gaſcoigne flouriſhed, doth in a manner make the like complaint ; for in 
one of his works, ſpeaking of the ancient way of preaching uſed by the 
holy and ancient Fathers, faith thus“ Which form of preaching is not 
held or ufed by the vulgar Theologiſts, but are far eſtranged from it in 
theſe days; and becauſe the Prelates, as in moſt things, are not much in- 
ſtructed in Divinity and preaching while they are in Study, or converſant 
in the Schools, therefore after, when they are Prelates and the work of 
preaching is incumbent upon them, they borrow and beg quaternos puer- 
orum, (2) who invent an infinite curioſity in preaching by divifions and 
conſonants, and vocal concordancies, wherein is neither ſublimity of ſpeech, 
nor magnitude of wiſdom, but an infinite childiſh fooliſhneſs and a vilifying 
the Word of Gop, as I have chiefly ſhewed in the ſeventh error of the 
ſtudy of Divinity in the ſecond work, and in the eighth error of this third 
work. Which curiofity Gop himſelf took from the Church, becauſe no 
profit of preaching could be made by the faid way, but the auditors excited 
to all curioſity of underſtanding, even ſo much that their affections in no- 
thing could be brought to good by thoſe that uſed ſuch wayes in preach- 
ing: but though the vulgarity of preachers did uſe ſuch a way, yet ſome 
have another, whereby they do great good, as for example Brother 
Bertholdus Alemannus, who alone doth more noble profit and good by his 
preaching than all the brethren almoſt of both Orders beſide. ( 3) Thus 


1 


Our 


(1) Rog. Bacon in præambulo ad opus majus ders. For the other begging Orders were 
et minus, in fine ſummæ ſive operis, MS. as 'tis probable, come into England, when 
(2) A quaternion of Boys. Bacon wrote this, 
(3) Viz. the Dominican and Franciſcan Or- 
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our Author concerning the manner of preaching about the end of the reign 
of Henry III, and how it was ufed in the time of Henry V, and what 
method our preachers then took, I find much different from that above- 
mentioned in a certain Manuſcript that was once in my hands, the heads 
or contents of which I fhall ſet down at the end of this Work in the 
Catalogue of certain MSS, that I have ufed in my compoſition of this 
Work. (1) 


Dom. 1204 
88 6 Johan. | 
King John celebrated the Nativity (2) this year at Canterbury ; where 
Hubert, the Archbiſhop, adminiſtred to him neceſſaries for that great 
Feſtival : from thence he went to Oxford, and on the morrow after the 
Circumciſion his Nobles meeting him in a Parliament then and there held, 
was a ſubſidy of two marks and an half of every Knight's fee granted to 


him: what followed, and what elſe was done there, is beyond my purpoſe 
to tell you. 


Dom. 120 
An. 7 Johan, 5 

As for Writers and learned Men, divers about this time flouriſhed in 
Oxford: among the reſt was one Aram BARCHING, (3) a Benedictine 
Monk of Shirebourne, who wrote Commentaries on the old and new 
Teſtament, and publiſhed ſeveral Sermons preached to the people. Then 
Ros. Cuxson, (4) who after he had ſpent ſome time in Oxford, and had 
proceeded Doctor of Divinity at Parys, was, through his greatnefs with 
the French King made a Cardinal ſub tit. S. Stephani in Cælio monte, (5) 
and afterward the Pope's Legate in England. He wrote a Sum of Divinity 
and a Diſcourſe touching the Salvation of Origen, and publiſhed divers 
ſolemn [Lectures], and other Works of no ſmall account. WALTER Co- 
VENTRY (6) and GERvais MELKLEY (7) alſo muſt be numbred; the 
one a noted and judicious Hiſtorian, and the other a Poet, Mathematician, 
and Philoſopher. What Works they wrote may be ſeen elſewhere. 


(1) I intended to put a Catalogue of MSS. at (4) Ib. Cent. ui, nu. 79. 
the end of the Latin copy, but Dr. Fell was in (5) Cardinal of St. Stephen on Mount Cælius. 


haſte, and could not ſtay till it was printed. Ciaconius faith not ſo. 
(2) Math. Paris ſub hoc an. et Ax NALESs (6) Bal. Cent. iii, nu. 74. 
de Brinton, MS. ſub eod. an. &c, (7) Ib. Cent. i, nu. 77. 


(3) Bal. Cent, iii, nu. 72, 


An. 
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An Dom. 1206 
8 Johan. 
This year the King celebrated the Nativity (1) of our Lord at Oxford, 
and being attended, as it ſeems, by his Biſhops, ſent 12 Monks of Can- 
terbury to Rome, whom with ſome other of his Clerks (which carried his 
letters to the Pope) he put in truſt for tranſacting his buſineſs there, in 
relation to the making of a new Archbiſhop of Canterbury. The whole 
ſtory of which being beyond my purpoſe I ſhall paſs by, and only take 
notice, that it brought him to a great deal of trouble, and forced him at 
length to reſign his crown into the Pope's hands, &c. See more in the 
common Hiſtories of the Nation. | 


Dom. 1209 
An. 11 Johan. 

A moſt unfortunate and unhappy accident fell out at Oxford, (2) which 
was this. A certain Clerk, as he was recreating himſelf, killed by chance 
a woman: which being done, he fled away for fear of puniſhment, that 
he thought muſt neceſſarily follow. But the fact being ſoon ſpread through- 
out the Town, the Mayor and ſeveral Burghers made ſearch after him, 
and having at length received intelligence in what Inn or Hall he was re- 
ſident, made their repair thither, and finding there three other Clerks laid 
hold on them, and though innocent of the fact, yet caſt them into priſon. 
After they had remained there certain days, King John (no great lover of 
the Clergy) being then in his Manor of Woodſtock, commanded the ſaid 
three (ſome ſay (3) only two) Scholars to be led out of the Town, and there 
to be hanged by the neck * in contempt of eccleſiaſtical liberty. Where- 
upon the Scholars of the Univerſity being much diſpleaſed at this unworthy 
act, they, to the number of three thouſand (as well Maſters as Juniors) 
left Oxford, ſo that not one (as ſome ſay) remained behind, but either 
went ſome to Cambridge, ſome to Reading, and others Maydeſtone in 
Kent, to make a farther progreſs in their ſtudies. . 


(1) Math. Paris, ſub an. 1206. Math. Weſtm. (3) Tho. Wykes Caron. ſuo, MS. Flori- 
five Florilegus ſub eod. an. et alii. legus, five Math. Weſtm. in FLORIB. HisrT. 
(2) Rog. Wendover in CyRoN, ſuo ſub an. ſub an. 1209; et alu. 
1209. Math. Paris ſub eod. an. 
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Dom. 1210 
An. 12 Johan. 

Theſe things being done, intelligence was immediately ſent to the Dio- 
ceſan (the Biſhop of Lincoln) and at length to the Pope, who having 
heard the matter with patience did forthwith interdi&t the Town, that is, 
commanded all religious Service to ceaſe, Church doors to be ſhut up, none 
to be buried in conſecrated ground, none to have the Sacrament admini- 
ſtred to them, only at the point of death, &c. The King alſo, as I con- 
ceive, was in a manner forced to ſeize upon the Liberties of the Burghers, 
and to take the Town into his hands, leſt in doing nothing in the matter 
he ſhould diſpleaſe the Clergy, and fo conſequently the Pope. Howſoever 
it was, we cannot imagine to the contrary, but that this diſperſion was a 
great ſtop to the progreſs of Literature, and the more, becauſe that ſuch 
that lived remote and beyond the ſeas never returned again, but mer went 
to their reſpective homes or to Paris. 

As for the report made by ſome Authors, that not one Scholar or Clerk 
was left in Oxford,' appears to the contrary ; for whereas divers Maſters did 
read irreventer (as tis ſaid) this and the year following, they were by 
the Letters of the Pope's Legate (which I ſhall anon mention) ſuſpended 
for three years from their office of Reading for their contempt of the Pope's 
authority, and for breaking the cuſtom or ſtatute, which enjoyns all Scho- 
laſtical Arts to ceaſe, when an interdict is iflued forth. 


Dom. 1213 
An. 15 Johan. 

The Town being as yet empty, trading low, and the Burghers under 
interdict or excommunication, great lamentation there was among them, 
and the more for this reaſon, that they found no rent coming in for their 
houſes, and that moſt of the Scholars went away abruptly in their debt. 
At length Nicholas, Biſhop of Tuſculum, commonly called Fraſchati, in 
Italy (the Pope's Legate) coming into England in the month of September 
this year, the chiefeſt of the ſaid Burghers repaired to him at Weſtminſter, 
(1) to obtain abſolution for their offences, in preſuming to hang three 
Clerks, to the great terror of all the reſidue. After many intreaties and 
moſt humble ſupplications, they were abſolved conditionally they perform 
this penance following; that is to ſay, that after their return to Oxford, 


(1) Mat. Paris, ut ſupra, ſub an. 1213. 


they 
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they ſtrip themſelves of their apparel, and go barefoot with ſcourges in 
their hands to every Church in the Town of Oxford, and there to require 
of the Pariſh Prieſt the benefit of abſolution by. ſaying the 51ſt Pſalm, 
Have mercy on me, O Gop, &c.“ This being their ſentence, they re- 
turned and performed it in every particular, not all in one day, but in as 
many as there were Churches, by taking for one day one Church, ſo that 
they, as well as others, might dread to do ſuch wickedneſſes again. 


Dom. 1214 
nA j 16 Johan. 


But this Net it ſeems was not all, being only impoſed on them 
For the preſent to their open ſhame, and terror of others ; for as it fully 
appears elſewhere the (aid Legate by his Bull, (1) dated at Ramſey the 
ſeventh of the calends of July this year, inflicted a larger puniſhment, not 
only on the ſaid Burghers, but on their heirs and ſucceſſors, thus: 
1. He appointed that from Michaelmas after the date of the ſaid Bull, 
even to the end of 10 years following, half the rent or moiety of the Inns 
or Halls of Clerks, which belonged to the Burghers, ſhould be abated, 
that is, half the fame rent that had been agreed upon by the Clerks and 
Burghers before they left Oxford after three of them had been hanged. 

2. That the next ten years after the firſt ten, their Inns ſhould be ſet 
at a rent, as the Clerks thought fit in conſcience, extending only to ſuch 
Inns that were built before the departure, or diſperſion of the ſaid Clerks. 
But as for thoſe that were afterward built, to be built, or others that were 
built before and not valued or rated, were by the arbitration of four Maſters 
and four Burghers to be every ten years ordered at a ſet rent, as they thought 
equitable. 

3- That the Commonalty alſo of 'Oxford give yearly two and fifty ſhil- 
lings to be paid for the uſe of poor Scholars into the hands of the Abbat of 
Oſney and Prior of St. Frideſwyde, by the council or appointment of Hugh 
Biſhop of Lyncoln and his ſuceeſſors, or the Archdeacon of Oxford, or his 
Official, or the Chancellor of the Univerſity. Of which fix and twenty 
ſhillings was to be paid on the feaſt of All Saints, and the remainder in the 
beginning of Lent. (2) 

% en Turri Scholarum, in pix.'P P, .[faſc. [ The Bull is dated at Semplingbam 12 cal. of 
XII, nu. 1, 2, &c.] et in A, fol. 47, a. B, fol. day, and the Certificate of it as above.] 

4, A. Ce in Bib. Cotton. D, fol. 19, a and b. (2) Note that the ſaid ſum of 528. Was ſoon 
L1s. vel Res. Oſney, in Bib. Cotton, fol . Aſter by Einſham Abbey, as it appears by 


34. a, &c. COLLECT AN, Nich. Byſhop, the obligation of Adam the Abbat and * 
= 
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4. That the faid Commonalty feed and refreſh an hundred poor Scholars 
with bread, ale, and pottage, and one large diſh of fiſh or fleſh yearly on 
the feaſt of St. Nicholas by the appointment of the aforeſaid perſons, mr 
the Biſhop of Lincoln, Archdeacon, &c. as before. | 

5. That the ſaid Commonalty ſwear, that they ſhould ſell victuals and 
other neceſſaries to Scholars at a juſt and reaſonable rate, and to procure of 
other ſellers the like reaſonableneſs, accordin g to their power. 

6. That the ſaid Commonalty ſhould not make grievous, or burdenſome 
Conſtitutions to the deceit of the aforeſaid proviſion, by which the provi- 
ſion of Clerks might be made worſe. 

7. That if it ſhould happen that any Clerk ſhould be taken in a fault 
by any of the ſaid Commonalty, they ſhould not deal with him or them 
according to the power given to them, to the infringing of the juriſdiction 
of the Biſhop of Lincoln, but that when he or they are taken, they the ſaid 
Commonalty ſhould deliver, or cauſe him or them to be delivered to the 

ſaid Biſhop, his Official, or Chancellor of the Univerſity, to be puniſhed. 
8. That fifty of the chiefeſt of the ſaid Commonalty ſhould ſwear for 
themſelves, the Commonalty, and all their heirs, to obſerve faithfully the 
aforeſaid matters. 

9. That the oath by which they were to ſwear ſhould be renewed every 
year at the command of the Biſhop of the dioceſe * per _ idem Epiſcopus 
voluerit citra numerum pretexatum. 

10. That they the ſaid Commonalty cauſe a Charter to be made, wherein 
the ſaid articles ſhould be put down, that they ſeal it with their common 
ſeal, and deliver it into the hands of Hugh Biſhop of Lincoln, to be by 
him committed to ſafe cuſtody.” (1) 

Theſe things the ſaid Commonalty and their heirs and ſucceſſors were to 
perform, becauſe that the honour and reverence might be ſo much the 
more exhibited to Clerks, by how much before they had injured and diſ- 
graced them. In the aforeſaid Bull tis ſpecified, * that all thoſe that were 
guilty of and convicted for, the hanging of the Clerks, were ta come at 
the command of the Biſhop of Lincoln, after the interdict was releaſed, to 


the graves or ſapulckiee of the ſaid Clerks barefooted and ungirt of their 


of that place; which payment. with ſixteen ſhil- the Univerſity ſhould receive the ſaid ſums of 
lings and eight pence more for the feeding of an money from the hands of the general receiver of 
hundred Scholars, being made by them to the the revenues of the augmentation of the King, 
Univerſity, till the diſſolution of their Houſe, it [In pix. PP, ut ſupra.] 

was ordered by the Lord Chancellor and the (1) It was by him committed to be kept in the 
King's Council 38 Henry VIII (which Order Abbey of Oſney, as tis ſaid. 

was confirmed by the King the ſame year) that 


Vol. I. B b cape 
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cape and pallii, with the Commonalty following them, and from thence 
carry their bodies with honour and reverence to be buried in a churchyard, 
which the Clerks or Scholars ſhould provide. Furthermore alſo tis there 
faid, © that after the Burgeſſes or Commonalty had ſworn to perform the ſaid 
articles, made a Charter alſo for the obſervance of them, and had given it 
in to the Biſhop of Lincoln, it ſhould be lawful for the Maſters and Scholars 
to return to Oxford, and read there, excepting ſuch who were ſuſpended 
for three years for reading irreverently after the Scholars had left Oxford 
and the Town interdicted.” 

Thus the effect and ſum of the faid Bull, which we have entire under 
ſeal. As for the Burgeſſes and Commonalty of Oxford, they ſoon after the 
date of the aforeſaid Bull, did by their Chyrograph (1) (which we have 
alſo) bind themſelves for the obſervance of the aforeſaid articles of injunc- 
tion, the beginning of which runs thus : 

* Omnibus Chriſti fidelibus, ad quos preſens ſcriptum pervenerit, Phi- 
lippus (2) Maior et Communia Oxon. ſalutem. Noverit univerſitas veſtra, 
quod cum propter ſuſpendium Clericorum mandatis Eccleſie per omnia 
ſtare juraſſemus ſecundum ſtatutum venerabilis patris domini Nicholai Tuſ- 
culani Epiſcopi, &c. After which follow the ſeveral articles to which the 
Mayor and Commonalty ſay they had ſworn to obſerve. Towards the 
latter end they ſay thus. Juraverunt etiam quinquaginta de majoribus 
ex nobis pro nobis omnibus et heredibus noſtris, quod hec omnia ſupradicta 
fideliter obſervabimus. Quocunque etiam ex illis quinquaginta mortuo, 
heres ipſius, vel alius, qui hereditatem ſuam habuerit, ſemel idem pre- 
ſtabit juramentum, et fic deinceps de herede in heredem. Is vero, qui 
tempore fuerit Maior Oxon. pro ſe et Communia jurabit ſingulis annis in 
feſto 8. Michaelis, coram Archidiacono loci et Cancellario Scholarium 
| Oxon. quem Epiſcopus conſtituerit vel Eccleſia Lyncoln. cum Paſtore 
vacaverit, vel coram altero eorum fi ambo non interfuerint, quod ordinatio 
a domino Tuſculano Epiſcopo Apoſtolicæ ſedis Legato pro ſuſpendio Cle- 
ricorum facta et autentico ſuo confirmata fideliter ab ipſa Communia ob- 
ſervabitur, &c. Hoc idem facient Propoſiti Oxon. fingulis annis in feſto 
8. Michaelis coram jam dictis, &c. Item Ballivi, qui pro tempore fue- 
rint ſub Propoſitis conſtituti de quindena in quindenam ad Aſſiſam Villæ 
cuſtodiendam, jurabunt, quod Aſſiſam ſuper victualibus in autentico domini 
Legati contentam fideliter obſervabunt.” 


In pyx. PP, ut ſupra. 
Philippus Molendinarius vel Le Mulner, vulgo Miller. 


(1) 
(2) | 
Thus 
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Thus the effect of the ſaid Chyrograph ; to which were the hands and 
ſeals of many of the aforeſaid Commonalty (ſuch that were the chiefeſt of 
them) put by the command and will of the whole Corporation, the four 
firſt, of which are Peter the ſon of Geffrey, Ralfe Halegod, Walter Ynge, 
and Adam the Vintner. At the bottom of it is thus written, Thorald 
the Leather-dreſſer (Thoraldus Allutarius) is yet excepted, becauſe he 
hath ſent to the Court of Rome, if he can excuſe himſelf with peace, and 
prove himſelf guiltleſs of the matter, if not, he is to appear, and put his 
ſeal to the reſt.'—So that now all things being concluded, and juſtice done 
to the utmoſt, the Scholars returned again to the Univerſity to the great 
joy of the generality of the inhabitants, reaſſumed their Lectures and fol- 
lowed that courſe of diſcipline, which before they uſed ; and as for the 

taking of the faid oath by the Burghers or Cliinens, it is to this day ob- 
ſerved every year at, or a little after, the feaſt of St, Michael. Not long 
after the King underſtanding that the Univerſity was defective in matter of 
Liberties, granted divers, of which one was, © that the Scholars might have 


cogniſance in cauſes, where one party is a Scholar or the ſervant of a 
Scholar, &c.' 


Dom. 1215 
== * 7 Johan. 


This year the King came to Oxford, (1) with expectation that his 
Barons would meet him there, to treat about certain liberties and matters 
relating to the State, but they gathering together at Brackley in Northamp- 
tonſhire, would not give him a meeting, but ſent their diſcontents to him 
by certain meſſengers, concerning divers liberties that they now inſiſted on, 
namely the Laws of St. Edward and the great Charter of Henry I, and 
ſuch like, all which being beyond my purpoſe, I ſhall only tell you, that 
hence, and at this time the Barons' wars took their beginning. 

The ſame year, on the 8 of the calends of March, Maſter Benedict, 
Chantor of St. Paul's in London, was conſecrated (2) Biſhop of Rocheſter, 


by Stephen Archbiſhop of Canterbury in St. Mary's Church of a in 
the weſt ſuburbs of Oxford. 


(1) Math. Paris ſub an. 1215. (2) Anon. MS. in Bib. Coll. Magd. Oxon. - 


B b 2 An. 
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Dom. 1216 
5 18 Johan. 
1 Hen. III. | 

The next year after, Gualo (or as ſome call him Walo) another Legat 
appointed by the Pope, came into England, and at length to Oxford ; 
where upon complaint of the non obſervance of ſome of the injunctions of 
Nicholas Biſhop of Fraſchati, examines the buſineſs, and finding that ſeveral 
of the Burghers houſes, which belonged to religious places, particularly to 
Oſney, were taxed according to the Legantine conſtitution of Nicholas be- 
forementioned, which ſhould not have been ſo much as if they had ſolely 
belonged to the Burghers themſelves, quitted them and ſo departed. His 
Bull (1) for that purpoſe runs thus: 

© Gualo miſeratione divina titulo 8. Martini Preſbyter Cardinalis, Apoſ- 
tolicæ ſedis Legatus, dilectis filiis omnibus Magiſtris et Scholaribus Oxon. 
commorantibus ſalutem in Domino. Cum venerabilis pater Nicolaus Tuſ- 
culanenſis E piſcopus, tunc Apoſtolicæ ſedis Legatus, cives Oxon pro quo- 
dam delicto punierit tali pæna, ut ipfi uſque ad certum tempus Hoſpitia ſua 
pro medietate conſuetæ penſionis Scholaribus Oxo'ien. teneantur locare ; 
voſque ſicut intelleximus, pænam iſtam non ſolum ad dictos Cives vultis 
extendere, ſed ad domos religioſas et canonicas ſanctiones, pæna ſuos de- 
beat tenere actores, nec fit pena ulterius protrahenda quam delictum fuerit 
in excedente repertum, Univerſitati veſtræ qua fungimur legationis autho- 
ritate mandamus, quatenus dictas domos propter hoc ulterius non gravetis, 
quin Hoſpitia ſua rationabili poſſint penſione locare; præſertim cum dictus 
Epiſcopus licet poſt expletum ſuæ legationis officium interpretatus fuerit ſe 
non intellexiſſe tunc temporis quod hujuſmodi domus religioſæ, illa debe- 
rent pæna puniri. Dat. Oxon. 5 Idus Martii. 

Now if any aſk to what end or purpoſe theſe two laſt Bulls are bang 
produced, to wit that of Nicholas and this of Gualo, I anſwer that they 
are to ſhew the correſpondency that was or ought to have been, between 
Nicholas his Conſtitution and the Burghers Chyrograph as to the point af 
taxatio domorum; and how the ſaid Legates did clear the difference be- 
tween the Univerſity and religious Houſes in Oxford. But why were not 
other things cleared as well as that? for the Legantine Conſtitution of Ni- 
cholas maketh mention of divers annuities and- penſions given to the Uni- 
verſity by the Town in way of ſatisfaction and amends, of which mention 


(1) Inter Munimenta Cænob. Oſney : {in Theſ. Adis Chriſti Oxon. } 
| is made 
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is made in the Burghers Chyrograph. To this I anſwer that the ſaid 


Burghers went about as near as they could to avoid their own diſgrace, and 
to cover it as well as they could. Whereupon that theſe annuities and 
penſions might not ſeem to come from them, they therefore went another 
way to faſten lands and rents and other conſiderations upon other places as 
Eynſham and Oſney Abbies and St. Frideſwyde's Priory, to the end that 
they ſhould diſcharge and acquit the Town of the annuities and penſions 
aforeſaid. Which being ſo, there was no need, that the Town ſhould 
make any mention of them in this their Chyrograph. But to proceed ; 
theſe things were no ſooner- ſettled, (quicklier perhaps than they would 
have been, becauſe the ſaid Nicholas wrote to the Clergy and Burghers of 
Oxford to have them done out of hand) but divers incommodities and 
troubles aroſe to the hindrance of the progreſs of literature. For the con- 
teſt between the King and ſome of his Barons growing high, many bicker- 
ings we had in theſe parts, and the Caſtle, that had been looked upon as 
an eye-ſore to the Univerſity, was (1) committed to the cuſtody of a rude, 
heatheniſh Baron, that cared neither for Gop, man, or the devil: His 
name was Falcaſius or Fulke de Breant, a Norman by birth, but a baſtard 
of a mean extraction; and what he farther did here and elſewhere, common 
Chronicles will tell you. (2) | 


1—2 Hen. III. 
In the beginning of this year was a Council celebrated at Oxford by the 
Benedictine Monks, wherein ſeveral Orders were made relatin g to religion 
and learning, but the particulars I have not yet ſeen. 


an. Dom. 1217 


a Dom. 1218 
1 2—3 Hen. III. 
What learned men and Writers we had in theſe times (which as a cer- 
tain Author reports, (3) were miſerably obnoxious to the crabbed and ob- 
ſcure fallacies of Sophiſtry) were, as ſome ſay, but few. Among them 
occurs ALEXANDER NEQUAM, the miracle of his time for wit and learn- 
ing; a Poet, Rhetorician, Mathematician, Philoſopher, Theologiſt and 
what not. He was a Reber Canon and at en Abbat of Exceſter, as 


(1) Math. Paris ſub an. 1216. (3) Leland in Tom. iv, p. 210. [ed. Hall, 
(2) Vide Ibid, ſub an. 1217, et alibi. p. 273-] Vide Bal. Cent. iii, nu. 67, 


ſome 
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ſome have, though others report, (1) that he enjoyed that preferment at 
Cirenceſter, having been elected (2) Abbat of that place, an. 1213. 
Though he was eſteemed by moſt Scholars to be a perſon of moſt profound 
literature, yet the learned Roger Bacon will hardly allow him to be ſo; (3) 
for notwithſtanding in one of his Works he confeſſeth him to be the moſt 
eminent of his time, and that he wrote many true and uſeful things, yet 
becauſe he committed many grammatical errors, denieth him (as alſo Al- 
bertus) to be numbred among ſufficient Authors. (4) 

Divers Works he wrote, which are commended and quoted by learned 
men: among the reſt are his five Books de x ATURIS RERUM, of which 
ſubject Athelardus Bathonienſis had before written, and Alvredus Anglicus 
after. A Sermon alſo he publiſhed to the praiſe and honour of the Virgin 
Mary, which being occaſionally mentioned by Mr. John Ronray (5) in 
his Sermon (6) on the day of the Conception of the Virgin Mary at the 
Counſil of Baſil an. 14.35, told the aſſembly there preſent the reaſon, why 
the ſaid Nequam compoſed it, which was, that when he (whom he ſtiles 
Doctor Oxonienſis) had decreed to perform the celebrity of the Virgin 
Mary in a public diſputation, was taken the night before with intolerable 
pains and grief, even almoſt to death. But being recovered, it worked fo 
much on his affections, that ſuppoſing it was a judgement to deter him 
from his intended Act, compoſed thereupon the ſaid Book concerning the 
Virgin Mary, which he entituled Fiat lux, wherein with great penitence 
he retracted his error. Nequam himſelf alſo tells us, (7) that while he 
was a vehement aſſertor in maintaining that the day of the Conception of 
the bleſſed Virgin was not to be ſolemnly celebrated, it ſo fell out that as 
he decreed to read publicly on that day every year at Oxford as on common 
Legible days, he was ſo vexed with a ſudden diſeaſe, © ut nullo modo ſuſ- 
ceptum Magiſterii officium exequi valeret.” This ſtory alſo I have ſeen 
related by other Authors, being the dregs, as it ſhould ſeem of the old 
opinion, that the Oxonians entertained 80 years ſince. 


(i.) Antiq. Anon. MS, Boſtonus Burienſis in 


debet juſto titulo numerari, &c.? 
Cat, Libr. MSS. - 


(5) Fuit Theſaurarius Linicien. 


Obut Magiſter Alexander Nequam Abbas 
Cirenceſtr. an. 1217. Sic author Cx ronici de 
Tewkeſburie, MS. ſed falſo proculdubio, intel- 
ligit forte an. 1227. | 

(2) AnnaLes Dunſtapliz, MS. fol. 11. 

(3) In orERE ſuo minore, MS, cap. vii. 


(4) Sed tamen inter ayRtores non poteſt nec 


(6) Inter SERMONEGSs in Concilio Baſil, MS. 
Vol. 1 541; et in vol. iv, p. 588. [V. X 127 

(7) In Lib, ſuo de laude B. Virginis, MS. 
[in Bib. Bodl.] lib. i, cap. 3. [V. T 127—habeo 
— ſic in marg. Lat. Tranſl. in Aſum. Muſ.] 


- : An. 
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; . Dom. 1219 
| An) . Hen. III. 
This year 8 the third of P. Honorius III was a general Chapter or 
Council at Oxford, celebrated (1) by the Abbats of the Province of Can- 
terbury, according to a former ſtatute made in the Laterane Council for 


the correction and reformation of regular diſcipline. The perſons that met 


were of the Black Order, and eſpecially the Ciſtercians for the taking away 
certain abuſes crept in among them, which being notorious to ſome, cauſed 
Sylv. Gyraldus to write, (2) not without ſome bitterneſs againſt them; 
but his book being no ſooner publiſhed, but was anſwered by Adam, a 
Ciſtercian Monk, Abbat of Dore in Herefordſhire, wherein with great 
exactneſs he vindicates his Order. Walter Mape writ alſo againſt them 
in a jocular way; but Hugo Kirkſtede more ſoberly; but how to refer the 


Reader to theſe Authors, I know not, becauſe they are in Manuſcript, and 


moſtly in private hands. 


An.“ Dom. 1220 
2 4—6 Hen. III. 


This year the Brethren of the Order of St. Dominic, commonly called 


Black Fryers, did hold a general Chapter (3) at Bologna (being the firſt, 
that was ever held by them.) At which was preſent St. Dominic in his 
own perſon, and there conſulted concerning the propagation. of that 
Order, and what perſons thereof to be ſent into other countries, and par- 
ticularly into England, where the Church was in an evil condition. At 
length ſeveral being ſelected from their number, that were moſt learned, 
went into England the next year, as I ſhall tell you, and ſtraightway to 
Oxford according to their commiſſion given to them for that purpoſe. 


Dom. 1221 
A. 6 Hen. II. 

Evil opinions and hereſies ariſing now in the Church, and daily increaſ- 
ing to the viſible danger thereof, great endeavours were uſed to ſuppreſs 
them. At length divers religious people of Spain and Italy congregating 
themſelves under one Dominic and Francis, retired to the Pope to have 


themſelves conſtituted an Order, and have Monaſtical rules, whereby they 


1) Conſtitutiones quædam Ciſtercienſium, MS, (3) Nich. Trivet in Caron. ſub an. 1220. 
in Bib. Coll. Jeſu Oxon. ledit. per D'Acherium, in Se1ciLEG1o vet. 
(2) In SrRœuLO EC LE SLA, MS, Script. Par, 1665, &c. in Tomo 8.] 
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might guide their courſe of life, that ſo they might diſperſe themſelves 
with authority, and preach to the people. After they had received a con- 
firmation of what they defired, did, under the names of Dominicans 
and FRANCISCANS (that is ſuch as we commonly call Black ' Fryers and 
Grey Fryers) go into divers countries like new Apoſtles to ſpread their 
doctrine and convert the people from heretical tenets. At length the Do- 
MINICANS, Who were made an Order, and gathered into a body before 
the other, came this year into England, (1) being in number 13, and had 
to their Prior one Gilbert de Fraxineto. They were received with great 
curteſy by Stephen Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and were by his letters 
commended to other places, and particularly to certain eminent perſons 
living and ſtudying in Oxford. No ſooner they were come to London but 
a party of them came ſtraightway to this Univerſity, wherein by the King's 
appointment they had their ſeat in the great Jewry ; to the end, that they 
might begin firſt with the converſion of the Jews; and when the King 
came (2) this year to celebrate the Nativity among us, he expreſſed great 
favour towards them, encouraged them to go on cheerfully, and promiſed - 
alſo, that what was fit and convenient he would willingly help them in it, 
&c. There was alſo then with the King divers Earls and Barons, who 
expreſſed their favour towards them, and contributed to their ſettlement 
very freely, and were ſo much taken with their innocent and fimple car- 
riage, that had not titles and eſtates hindred them they would have wil- 
lingly embraced their Rule. | 

Among theſe Brethren, divers that were learned, flouriſhed here in great 
renown, and the chiefeſt of them at their firſt coming was Jon AN. de S. 
A.G1D1o, who as he of an Engliſhman, was before accounted the firſt 
Writer of them at Paris, ſo. RoB;ERT BA cox was the firſt of them at 
Oxford. At their firſt ſettlement, they were reputed apoſtolical perſons, 
becauſe of their auſtere life and converſation, but at length having infinitely 
obtained the love of the vulgar by their conſtant preaching and adminiſter- 
ing to them, the eſteem of the learned by their excellent and acute parts, 
the favour of the King by commendations from the Pope and certain 
Princes, they preſumed in proceſs of time, to act boldly, 10 entertain 
dangerous opinions in Theology, contradictory tenets in Philoſophy, and 
in fine to prove turbulent to the Univerſity, ever and anon ſummoning the 


(1) Nich. Trivet in Ax x AL. ſuis, MS, in e Cod. Glaſton.] 
Bib. Coll. Mert. fol. 62, a. [edit. per D' Ache- (2) Math. Paris ſub hoc an. 8 
rium ut ſupra; et per Ant, Hall, Oxon. 1719, 80. | : | 
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Heads thereof to the ſeats of juſtice, purpoſely to free themſelves from 


their juriſdiction, as you ſhall at large read in the following Annals. But 


then on the contrary, though they were vexatious, yet many of them being 
learned, and honouring the world with their lucubrations, did bring credit 
on this place in other Univerſities beyond the ſeas. 

And as the Univerſity was now in great hopes of enjoying learned men, 
becauſe many did relinquiſh their dignities and preferments purpoſely to be 


of this Order, obtain literature, and purſue ſtrictneſs of life, ſo had we not 


wanting eminent Seculars, that were by the care of EDpMUN D le Ricn 
of Abendon (of whom I ſhall make mention elſewhere) educated and 
brought to maturity in Sciences among us. Seven of them were ſelected 
(1) from his School in this Univerſity at this time by one Mr. STEPHEN 
de LEXINTON now or lately one of his Scholars in Oxford (“ vir nobilis 
genere, et ſcientia et moribus nobilior') and were by him tranſlated to the 
Ciſtercian Monaſtery of Quarrerar in the Iſle of Wight, that ſo they might 


plant that place with Oxford doctrine, as Walter of Gaunt, a Canon of 


Olney, had before planted (2) Waltham Abbey of the Order of St. Au- 
guſtine with a colony taken from his Monaſtery. 


Dom. 1222 

An. 6—7 Hen. III. 

On the fifteenth of the calends of May Stephen Langton, Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, celebrated a general Council (3) in Oſney Church near 
Oxford, or as the CHRoNICLEs of that Monaſtery ſay, (4) on that LoRPpD's 
day, on which is read © Ego ſum paſtor, &c,* In which Council many 
Statutes were made and confirmed for the reformation of the ſtate of the 
Engliſh Church and Monaſtic religion. Among other matters that were 
then done, was the enditing of two men (of which one was an Hermo- 
phradite) for calling themſelves CHRIST, and ſhewing the wounds of him 
upon their hands and feet. At length being diſcovered to be diſſembling 
varlets, were carried from Oxford to Adderbury or Eabberbury about 18 
miles diſtant, and were there nailed to a croſs of wood. Two women alſo 


that took upon them to be the perſons of both the Maries, namely the 


Virgin and Magdalen, were alſo condemned. 


(1) AnnaLes Dunſtapliæ, MS. [in Bib. Hoveden in part. poſter. Ax x AL. ſub an. 1177. 
Cot. Tib. A, X: z.] fol. 11; et Vira Edm. (3) Math. Parys ſub an. 1222, Continuator 
Riche per Rob. fratrem ſuum ſcript. MS. Vide Bedz, MS, fol. 356. Et alii. 


Twynum in MisceLL. ad finem Aro. (4) Chron, Thom. Wykes, Can. Oſney, 


(2) Gerv. Dorobern. in Hen, II; et Rog. ſub an, 1222. 
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Thus in brief certain Authors here quoted; but from others (1) I find 
"theſe matters delivered otherwiſe, viz. that there were two men and two 
women brought before the Archbiſhop, of which one being a Deacon, 
was accuſed of being an Apoſtata, and that for the affection that he had 
for a Jewiſh woman, had circumciſed himſelf, for which being convicted, 
was degraded, and afterwards being committed to the ſecular power was at 
length burnt by the ſervants of Fulke de Breant, now or lately Conſtable 
of Oxford Caſtle. The other who was young, was accuſed for contemning 
the Sacraments of the Church, and that he had ſuffered himſelf to be cru- 
cified, having then the five wounds on his body ; that alſo counterfeiting 
himſelf to be CHRIST, rejoiced to have the two women ſpread the rumour 
abroad, that he was the very ChHrRisT. One of the women being well 
ſtricken in years was accuſed for a witch, and that by her ſorcery ſhe had 
brought the ſaid young man into this folly, &c. Which two being con- 
victed, were cloſed up between walls, where they remained without relief 
till they died. Other offenders alſo there were of ſmaller account, taken 
to taſk by our new w Fryers, ready to perform offices of religion for their 
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As { Dom. 1223 
7—8 Hen. III. 
The King with his Court celebrated CRRIST's Nativity at Vos, (2) 
which is all that I find memorable this year. 


Dom. 1224 
. 5 m 

No ſooner the DomINICANS (whom ſome call the Preaching, others 

the Black Fryers) were ſettled in Oxford, but another fort called the 
FRANCISCANS or Grey Pryers appeared here, of whoſe arrival and ſettle- 
mament I ſhall amply ſhew in my SuRvEY of the ANTIqQUITIEsS of the 
1 CiTY, and in the mean time I ſhall give you here ſome brief Notes of 
them. Divers learned and wealthy perſons did upon their coming to Ox- 
ford forſake all they had, and entred themſelves either as Lay or Religious 
Brothers among them, as divers before had among the Dominicans. So 
that by ſuch examples encreaſing more and more became in a ſhort time 


(1) Author Ax x ALIuu de Brinton, MS, fab eod. an. 
an, 1222. Nich. Trivet et Rad, Coggeſhall ſub (2) Math, Paris, et Florilegus ſub hoc an. 


an 


_ 
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an eminent and learned Society, efpecially when Dr. Ros. Goss TEST 
did condeſcend to read in their Schools at the intreaty of Agnell de Piſa, 
their firſt Provincial Miniſter. Divers ſucceeded in the office of reading, 
among whom were the famous Apam de Marisco, commonly called 
* Dottor illuſtratus, accounted the firſt of this Order in Oxford, that was a 
Writer, as AL Ex. HALts had been before reputed the firſt Doctor thereof 
at Paris: (1) To fay the truth, and run with the report of Authors, they 
were at their firſt appearance and in the century following, admired 
throughout Europe for their profound parts, moſt of them having been 
trained up not only in this, but in the Univerſities of France and Italy. 
They had alfo ſuch a ſuccinct and delightful method in the whole courſe 
of their diſcipline (quite in a manner different from the Sophiſtical way of 
the Academians) that thereby they did not only draw to them the BENE 
DICTINES and CARTHUSIANS, to obſerve and learn their doctrine, and 
to be ſometimes their conſtant auditors, but alfo the FRYERs of St. Au- 
GUSTINE's Order at their firſt plantation in this Univerſity, who making 
great advantage of that benefit, did in future times carry away the garland 
from them in Philoſophical diſputations, and were accounted ſuch ſubtle 
diſputants that any Bachelor of Arts of the Univerſity, that could anſwer 
or oppoſe them, was thought worthy to be entitled with the name of 
Maſter, as ſome are pleaſed to think and report, but whether true, I can- 
not yet fay. (2) 

This year, according to ſome, (3) the King held another Parliament at 
Oxford, and by the advice of his Council and Clergy did grant and con- 
firm under his great ſeal two Charters of the old liberties and cuſtoms of 
this realm for ever to be kept and obſerved, the one called MAGNA 
CHARTA, the other CHART A de Fok Es TA, for which cauſe was granted 
again by the whole Parliament a fifteenth of all his ſubjects, as well Lay- 
men as Clergy. 


Dom. 1226 
2 10—11 Hen. III. 
But the Univerſity was not only in ſome ſort renowned (eſpecially ſome 
years after this) by the ſettlement of the ſaid Dominicans and FRan- 
CISCANS in relation to learning, but for the induſtry of that pious and 


(1) Gul. Wydford adverſus Trialogum Wyc- (z) Walt. Giſburne in Caron. ſuo, MS, 
leve, fol. 97. Holinſhed in Caron. p. 351, ſub. an. 1224. 
(2) J fay no ſuch matter in my Difcourſe of [Q. p. 207, an. 1225. 
the Auſten F res therefore conſider, 
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learned perſon EDMUN D RyYCHE (known afterwards by the name of St. 
EpmuNnD, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who now lived in great repute at 
Oxford, (1) as well for his religious life as learning. For ſo it was that 
in the Schools, which properly were his, he taught Divinity and Philo- 
ſophy freely to thoſe, that would willingly come to be his diſciples, and 
were as common to Students as - any in Schoolſtreet, whence 'twas that 
many eminent men in the Church, having been ſeveral years his auditors, 
acknowledged to have received their doctrine from him. He was the firſt 
alſo in the Univerſity, that read the ELEncus of Ariſtotle, (2) and other 
matters of the ſaid Author, which being admired by Novices, his School 
was ſo much frequented, that the poor man was almoſt ſpent in diſciplin- 
ing them. If at any time money was offered to, or forced upon him 
by his Scholars, he would lay it in his window, and cover it with duſt, 
faying (3) that earth with earth and duſt with duſt ought to. be fo 
mingled together, and there leaving and taking no farther care about it, 
his Scholars and companions would take it away in jeſt, and ſome that 
were light-fingered ſecretly. 

Among divers of his Scholars that became eminent, were St. SEWALL, 


Archbiſhop of York, one well ſeen in Law and Divinity, and whom for 


his ſtri& life and converſation, his Maſter ſeveral times predicted that he 
ſhould die a martyr. Adam de Mariſco hath a learned Epiſtle (4) written 
to him, and therein inſiſteth much on his virtues and office of Metropo- 
litan, which being eminent, as ſtars in the firmament, becomes a glory 
to that Church, &c. Another of his Scholars was St. Ricy ARD, Biſhop 
of Chicheſter, a good Divine and Canoniſt, not only educated in his School, 
but in the Univerſities of Paris and Balogna. A third was the famous 
Friar Rod ER Bacon, who, with others merited ſo highly by their writ- 
ings and acute diſputations, that the Univerſity by the enjoyment of them 
and thoſe of the mendicant Order, was deſervedly ſtiled (5) to be at this 
time Emporium optimarum diſciplinarum.” 


Dom. 1227 
n 
All things well conſidered we cannot otherwiſe but take it ſo to be, 
foraſmuch as many beſides thoſe; were now in renown here, namely 


(1) Baleus CEN r. iii, nu. 96. edit. Lond. per Winandum Word, 1516, fol. 
(2) Rog. Bacon in Cour END 10 Studii Theo- 104. 
logiæ, MS. in Bib. Cot. ſub effig. Tiberii C, 5. (4) Inter Ex15ToL as MS. in Bib, Cott. 


(3) Capgrave in LectnD, SancToORUMm, (5) Bal. Cent. iii, nu. [74-] 
among 
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among others Ricyuarp firnamed AnGLi1cus, (1) an able philoſopher, 
and numbred by Symph. Camperius among the famous Phyſicians. 
Then HEN. BRACTON (z) and JohN BRITTON, (3) the firſt, Pro- 
feſſor of the Cæſarian Law, the other of both, at this place, and after- 
wards Chief Juſtice of England. The next were RIchH. TyreoLoGus 
and Nicn. FARNHAM, (4) the laſt of which having ſpent divers years 
at Oxford in Logic and Natural Philoſophy, travelled beyond the ſeas, 
and ſtudied Phyſic at Paris and Bologna. Returning afterward into Eng- 
land, and betaking himſelf to Divinity, became through ſeveral prefer- 
ments Biſhop of Durham. | 

In the month of February this year the King and his Barons meeting 
in a Parliament then held at Oxford, (5) he told them that he was of age; 
that it was his intent to be now freed from the cuſtody of his Tutors, and 
high time to act matters of himſelf. He then alſo cauſed to be cancelled 
and revoked the Charters of liberties mentioned before in an. 1224, not- 
withſtanding they had been practiſed through the Realm for above two 
years, and the reaſon for it was, that at the time of their grant, he was 
under age, and had then no liberty either of his perſon or ſignature, &c. 
What followed thereupon is beyond my purpoſe, and the common Chro- 
nicles will tell you. 

This year, as I conceive, the Town of Oxon with its Liberties were 
taken into the King's hands, and ſo continued to the next year, or longer ; 
but the reaſon for it, unleſs for ſome fray with the Scholars, I know not. 
See in the latter end of the next year. 


nem le Breton Epiſcopum Herefordenſem ſul 
Hen. III, et Ed. I, librum de LeciBus AN- 


(1) Pitſ. æt. xiii, ſub an. 1230. 
(2) Lel. tom. iv, p. 223, &c. [ed. Hall, p. 393. 


Henricus Bractonus (ſive potius Bretton, vel Bratton, 
ut in HisT,ScACC. p. 709, appellatur: Vid. Seld. 
Nor. in Fletam) Oxonii in adoleſcentia ſtudiis 
incumbens, factus eſt ibi utriuſque Juris Doctor. 
Pitſ. Mox unus e Juſtitiariis regiis, deinde ſu- 
premus totius Angliæ Judex evaſit : Bal. Pit. 
Occurrit Juſtitiarius Regis 34 Hen. iii: MS, 
Norwic. More. 287, f. 305. Edidit hbrum de 
ConsuvETuDbiniBus ANGLICAN1S, lib. v. In 
rege, qui recte regit, neceſſ.“ MS. in Bib. publ. 
Oxon. 2419: 12—Bodl. E. N. 116. MS. Norw. 
More, 287, 288, 294. Extat impr. Lond. 1569, 
fol. ibid. 1640, 45. Claruit 1240: Bal. iii, 98: 
Pitſ. p. 310. Vixit ſub ultima tempora Hen. iii, 
uti patet ex præfatione editionis 1640. (Tanner 
BI BL. Brit, HIs r.) Exemplar hujus libri quod 
extat in Bib. Bodl. ut ſupra, præſtantiſſimum eſt 
MS. membr. 4%. ejuſdem (ut videtur) ztatis 
cum Auctore.] | 


(3) Bal. Cent. iv, Inu. 44.) Vide Lel. tom. 


iv, p. 171, [ed. Hall, p. 211.] Fertur Johan- 


- iſſe ſcriptum. 


GLICANA1S ſeripſiſſe; at Seldenus in Annorta- 
Tio0nN1BUs ad Hengham, p. 130, 131, probat 
librum iſtum a quodam Judice illius nominis fu- 
Sed vide M. Weſtmonaſt. ad an. 
1275. Norzs on the Suuus of Sir Ralph 
Hengham Lord Chief Juſtice temp. K. Edw. I, 
edit. Lond. 1616. p. 130, 131. [Vide NoTtas 


Cl. Seldeni ad Forteſcutum de LAuDbIBus LL. An- 


G LI X, ubi productis tabulis, contra receptam jam 
olim doctrinam Breton auctorem libri Legum An- 
glicanarum ab epiſcopo Herefordenſi diverſum 
evincit. MS. A. Wood: Pitſ. Vide etiam Præfat. 
ad ed. Ranulphi Hengham, Lond. 1616. 8“. 
Seldeni Nor As in Fletam, p. 457, &c. Coke 
InsT. ii, p. 569: Liber ille ſeriptus fuit 5 Edw. 
I. uti patet ex Coke, par. iv. (Tanner, Bibl. 
Brit. Hib.) [ Script. Gallice : edit. per Wingate, 
Lond. 1650, 8*: et Anglice per Kelham, Lond. 
1762, 89, 

(4) Bal. Cent. iv, nu. 3. 

(5) Math. Paris, ſub an. 1227. Et alu. 
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Among thoſe eminent Scholars mentioned the laſt year, I find Dr. 
RoBERT GROSTEST (afterwards Biſhop of Lincoln) to be one, and to 
have lived at this time in great renown at Oxford, as well for his ſingular 
wit as pious life. Him authors (1) report to have been born of baſe de- 
gree in Suffolk: yet a certain Author, named Rich. Bardinenſis, Bac. 
of Div. who wrote his life, (2) an. 1503, tells us that he received his 
firſt breath at Stowe near Lincoln, the credit of which I doubt, becauſe 
ſeveral fabulous matters are reported by that Author of him. He and 
other Writers that make mention of this worthy perſon do ſtile him by 
ſeveral names, and thoſe by the Latin do call him: . s. 7 

1. Lincolnienſis, (3) without any addition at all, and this is his moſt 
common and uſual appellation in moſt Authors whether printed or in 
Manuſcript. | 

2. Robertus Lincolnienſis. (4) 

3. Rob. Groſſum Caput. (5) 

4. Rob. Capito. (6) 

5. Rob. Groſſa teſta, (7) compoſed of French and Latin. 

6. Rupertus Lincolnienſis. (8) | 

7. Rob. Groſhedius. (9) 


Thoſe by the Engliſh name are far more various, whether printed or 
manuſcript, as 


1. Groſſeteſte. 7. Greatheade. 
2. Groſteſt. 8. Groſtheved. 
3. Groſtet. 9. Greatheved. 
4. Groſthead. 10. Groſehede. 
5. Grouthead. 11. Grokede. 
6. Groſtede. . Groſchede. 


Of which the firſt is true French, * tho ſeventh the true Engliſh 
name. 'The other being miſpellings through the ignorance or inadvertency 


(1) Nich. Trivett in Ax x AL. MS. fol. 72, b. z operis majoris, cap. I. 


[ed. Hall, p. 204.] Leland, tom. iv, p. 217. (6) Bal. CEN. iv, nu. ao. Pitſ. æt. 13, nu. 
[ed. _ 5. 283.] Bal. Cent. iv, nu. 18, &. 359. 


(2) MS. (7) Idem. 
(3) In quodam MS. inter Cod. Laud. 4*. (s) LM. Flac] CAT AL. teſtium veritatis lib, 
F 12, et E 44, et G 21, et alibi paſſim. 16, et alibi. 


(4) E 52, ibid. (9) Nich. Harpesfeild i in HIS Tr. Ecclef, An 
(5) Trivett ut ſupra, et Rog. Bacon in part. . 3, P+ 476. i 
of 
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of the Librarius or Amanuenſis. He is generally, as I obſerve, called 
Epiſcopus Lincolnienſis, howbeit by others (foreigners, and Authors of 
other nations ignorant of our affairs) he is called Epiſcopus Lancaſtrenſis, 
as we may ſee in Gabr. Naudzus, (1) lately Library-keeper to Cardinal 
Mazarini. It appears alſo among foreign Authors that he is uſually called 
Epiſcopus Lmconienſis (by an eaſy miſtake) as it appears in the writings 
of Joh. Hus, (2) who every where ſtiles him Linconienſis Epiſcopus. 
So he that hath publiſhed his CommenTARIEs upon Ariſtotle's PosTE- 
RIORS (3) ſtiles him Robertus Linconienfis, and in the body of the Work 
Robertus Linconienſis Archiepiſcopus Pariſienſis, which is a greater and 
far more groſs miſtake and not pardonable, did not the ignorance of thoſe 
times in part excuſe it. I find him alfo in an old Manuſcript (4) (by a 
manifeſt miſtake of the Amanuenſis) ſtiled Magiſter de Lunochia, which 
is almoſt as bad as the former. 

His firſt years of reſidence in Oxford, which was then moſt flouriſhing, 
he ſpent in the uſual ſtudies of Grammar, Logic, and Philoſophy, (5) even 
till he arrived to the title of Summus Philoſophus, as Joachimus Vadianus 
alſo reporteth. But at length being taken with a deſire to obtain know- 
ledge of the tongues more exact, journied into France, and according to the 
common cuſtom of the learned Engliſh, retired to Paris, where he not only 
obtained his defire in the Greek and Hebrew, but alſo in the French, 
tongue, as it appears in the book intituled Le CHASTEAU d'AmovR.” 
Furniſhing himſelf there alſo with Divinity and certain curioſities of learn- 
ing, returned into England, and at length to his prime mother the Uni- 
verſity of Oxford ; where opening his choice ſhop of literature both by 
reading and writing, attained to great repute in divers countries. While 
he was Maſter of Arts he wrote compendiouſly on the book of Pos T E- 
RIORS, (6) a Treatiſe de 8Sp HRA, and another De ARTE CcoMPUTI1, 
beſides other uſeful things in Philoſophy ; and when Doctor of Divinity 
he drew out and diſcovered many things from the Gloſſes of the Hebrews, 
and tranſlated feveral Greek Books into Latin, as the Books of Dionyſius 
(on whoſe new Tranſlation he wrote clear CoMMENTs) and the TEsTA- 
- MENTS of the twelve Patriarchs, for the finiſhing of which, he had the 


| (1) In Hist. ſua de ART. Macic. edit, (4) In Bib. Bodl. H. 7, 13. Th. [2712— 
Gallice cap. 18. [ed. Angl. per Davies, 1657.) Bodl. 669.] 

(2) Vide opera Joh. Hus, edit. Noribergæ (5) Leland, tom. iv, p. 217. [ed. Hall, p. 283.] 
1558, tom. 1, [fol.] 17, &c. et in tom. 2, f. 88, &c. (6) Trivett, ut ſupra, fol. 72, b. [ed. Hall, 


(3) Impreſſ. Venet. per Otinum Papienſem, p. 204. 
an. 1497, et ibid. iterum per Hieron. Scot, 155 2. 
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aſſiſtance of Nich. GRæ cus, (1) ſometime a Student in Oxford, after- 
wards in Paris, and at length Abbat of St. Albans. But the ſaid Teſta- 
ments having the fortune to fall into Jews' hands, (2) were kept hid many 
years, leſt they ſhould be known and read. 

RoG ER BAcoN, an Oxford Doctor, gives him a great commendation, - 
and writeth of him ; for he, telling us how a Tranſlator ſhould be quali- 
fied, faith thus: (3) — For it behoveth that a Tranſlator ſhould know 
that Science, in which he is minded to make Tranſlations, and that he 
know the two tongues from which and into that he is to tranſlate. But 
none of all the famous Tranſlators have known the tongues but Boetius, 
and none have known the Sciences but Rob. Groſſteſt Biſhop of Lincoln, 
and that merely by the longneſs of his life, his great time of experience, 
his ſtudiouſneſs and diligence, &c. * et potuit omnia ſcire” (as he further 
faith) * ſimul cum hoc quod tandem ſcivit de linguis, quod potuit intel- 
ligere ſanctos et philoſophos, et ſapientes antiquos:“ to which he addeth 
this: but he hath not well known the tongues ſo far as to tranſlate not 
till about the latter end of his life, at which time he entertained certain 
Greeks, and cauſed to be collected together books of the Grammar of that 
tongue, and others, &c. In another of the ſaid Bacon's works intituled 
De MAaTHEMATICIS, (4) doth occaſionally ſpeak of Groſſteſt thus 
© Therefore none can come to the knowledge of that Science (meaning 
Mathematics) by the vulgar way unleſs he ſpends 30 or 40 years ſtudy in 
it, as 'tis evident by thoſe perſons that have flouriſhed in the faid Science, 
as Robert, of bleſſed memory, late Biſhop of Lincoln, and Brother Adam 
de Mariſco, and Mr. John Hendover, and others, and therefore few there 
be that ſtudy in the ſaid Science, &c.' | 

Tis obſerved that our famous Groſſteſt was by ſome accounted a Ma- 
gician, and Conjurer, which muſt be imputed to the barbarous ignorance 
of theſe times, when (as Eraſmus elſewhere obſerves) if a man underſtood 
Greek, he was ſuſpected for a Conjurer, but if Hebrew, then it was al- 
molt certain that he was one. Now Groſſteſt underſtanding Greek and 
Hebrew well, and being (as the times now were) a good Aſtronomer 
beſides, tis no wonder if the common people, and ſuch religious perſons 
that were unlearned, took him to be a Conjurer. Something looking this 


(1) Math. Parys ſub an. 1242. lib. de UTiLiTATE SelENTIARUM, cap. 39. 
(2) Ibid. et Lel. tom. iv, p. 283. [Q. p. 201: [ Et in 3 parte orERIS MAJIORIS MS. cap. 1: 
ed. Hall, p. 263.] edit. per Jebb, Lond. f. 1733; p. 45, &c.] 
(3) In or ERE MINORE cap. 10. MS, Et in (4) MS, in Bib. Cot. [Tib. C, 5.] 
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way we find in John Gower a Poet or Welſh Bard (1) (living in the time 
of K. Richard II) who calls him an Aſtrologer, (2) and tells us that he 
made a braſen head that ſpake, as in his Engliſh rhimes following : 


« For of the grete Clerk Groſteſt 
I rede How redy that He was 
Upon Clergye an hede of bras 
To make and forge it for to telle 
Df ſuch thungs as befelle 

And ſeven peres beſineſſe 

Me lapde but for the lackHeſſe 
Dk Halfe a mynute of an Houre 
Fro fprff that He began laboure 
He loſt al that he Had do. 


By which it ſeems he was taken for an Aſtrologer, and that he made an 
head of braſs to ſpeak, though uſually attributed to Roger Bacon. But 
the conſtant character that all learned men of his own and following ages 
give him both for learning and piety, are evidences enough to clear him 
from this malicious and ignorant imputation, beſides what Naudzus hath 
faid (3) ex profeſſo to vindicate him in this particular. 

Such a piece of Magic was performed by an old Monk, affirmed (4) 
of Gerebert, (5) afterward Pope Sylveſter II, compoſed as tis faid © certa 
inſpectione ſyderum cum videlicet omnes planetæ exordia curſus ſui medi- 
tarentur: which, how you can underſtand, unleſs, either when they are 
all in thoſe points, where, in the Thema Mundi (6) the imagination of 
ſome ancients hath placed them, or elſe when by Parallax, they are (ſuch 
I mean as may, the five leſſer) in point of their ſecond ſtation at once (a 
ſyſtem perhaps too rare to find) I confeſs I know not. 

The Divinity Works that the ſaid Groſſteſt wrote were divers, and in 
great eſteem ; the quantity of which, according to a certain author, (7) 
did extend in writing beyond thoſe of Dr. Nich. de Lyra upon the ſacred 
Writ © in ſenſu hiſtorico et in opere ſuo morali ſuper Bibliam. Which, 


. (1) Joh. Gower in Conress. AmanTis, lüb. 2. cui Gerebertus iſte (contra quam alus) 
lib. iv, fol. 70. [impr. Caxton, Weſtm. 1483.] eſt Johannes Papa XV. 

(2) Conradus Geſnerus dicit quod Rob. Groſſ- (5) Vide in an. 1272. | 
teſt ſcripſit de As TROLOOGIA lib. 1. Et de Ne- (6) De Themate Mundi, conſule Petrum Al- 
CROMANTIA et Go TIA, lib. 1. liacenſ. apud Picum Mirand. adverſus Aſtrolog. 

(3) In His r. ſua Art. Magic. cap. 18. [ut lib. v, cap. 9. 
ſupra.] (7) Tho. Gaſcoigne in LExIcO five Pier. 

(4) Vide Gul. Malmſbury de His r. REcum, THreoLoGico, MS. in voce Devs, p. 251. 
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with other pieces upon various ſubjects, procured him ſo great credit 
throughout the commonwealth of learning, that according to the words 
of John Tyſſyngton of him, (1) namely, to compare him to the mo- 
dern Doctors, is as the compariſon of the Sun to the Moon when tis 
eclipſed. And as he was profound in learning, ſo no leſs was he reputed 
ſtrict in conſcience, piety and manners; and perceiving full well the ex- 
orbitances of the Pope in England, did not only tell him of them in writ- 
ing, but alſo in a manner to affirm him among his familiars to be Anti- 
Chriſt. 

I find it reported (2) that Pope Innocent IV ſent into England to the 
Archdeacon of Canterbury and Maſter Innocentius the Pope's Collector, 
his Apoſtolical letters, giving them authority to induct his young nephew 
Frederick de Lavonia into a Prebendſhip in the Chureh of Lincoln, when- 
ſoever it ſhould be void from the date of the ſaid letters (given at Perugia 
8 cal. Febr. in the tenth year of his Pontificate) which Dr. Groſſteſt, 
then Biſhop thereof, underſtanding, and knowing it clearly to be againſt 
the will of Gop that ſuch a boy ſhould be inducted, did reſiſt the faid 
Archdeacon and Collector, writing an anſwer (3) to them againſt the 
Apoſtolical letters of the Pope, beginning thus: Noverit diſcretio veſtra 
quod mandatis Apoſtolicis, &c.' Wherefore becauſe he would not obey 
the Pope in this buſineſs, he excommunicated him. Upon which the 
Biſhop appealed from the ſentence of the Pope to the Tribunal of CHRIST, 
prefixing alſo the faid Pope's death, at what time 'he ſhould anſwer for 
what he had done before the great Gop. And as he had predicted, ſo 
accordingly it came to paſs, but a little before his death an Anchorite and 
two Cardinals of Rome ſaw the appearance of Dr. R. Groſſteſt (then 
lately dead alſo) lay an heavy ſtroke upon his fide, which, as ſome report, 
being deadly, he died ſoon after. This ſtory, though with many may 
ſeem incredible, yet the CHRONICLE of Rad. Ceſtrenſis hath part of it, 
and another called SpEcuLUM LAIcoRUM, (4) in the chapter of Ex- 
communication, more fully ; howbeit in a copy of it which we have in 


(1) In Fasciculo Z1zanitoRum Tho. eſt Oxonie in Collegio Exonie in Libraria, et in 


Waldeni MS. [in Bib. Bodl. Muſ. 86.] fol. 33, a. 
in Confeſſione ibid. Johannis Tyflingtoni. 

(2) In quibuſdam fragmentis Tho. Gaſcoigne, 
MS. Hanc eandem Hiſtoriam etiam recitat in 
2 parte DicTioNnaR11 THEoOL. in verbo Papa 
p. 190 ad calcem fic dicens. Illa Epiſtola re- 
ſponſiva D. Lyncoln Doctoris Roberti Groſſeteſte 


Monaſterio Ordinis S. Salvatoris in Syon in An- 


| glia : et poſtea p. 55 1, in verbo Rector eandem 
HFliſtoriam repetit ex Chronica Eveſhamiz.” 


(3) ¶Eſt in Epiſtolis ſuis, MS. in Bib. Bod. et 
Cotton. Not. in Lat. Tranſl. ] 


(4) MS, quondam in Bib. FF, Minorum 
Oxon, 


: the 
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the Bodleian Library the ſaid narration in that chapter is omitted. Much 
more may be ſaid of this worthy Biſhop, and eſpecially in this year, but 
becauſe he lays in my way in other places I ſhall refer the Reader to them. 
This year a difſention (1) aroſe between the Scholars and the Laics, fo 
that it being for a time very fierce, many of each party were wounded, 
and the Inns of the ſaid Scholars were broken open. For which cauſe 
the Town was interdicted by the Biſhop of the Dioceſe, and all Lectures 
and other Exerciſes ceaſed. Which Interdict continuing a conſiderable . 
while, the bodies of ſuch that then deceaſed were buried in the highways 
and paths without the Town. At length the buſineſs was ſo compoſed 
that the ſtrikers and abuſers of the Clerks were ſent to Rome, and to be 
there examined and tried in the Pope's Court; and that thoſe things taken 
from the Clerks ſhould be reſtored, and 50 marcs given by the Laics to 
the Maſters to be divided among the poor Scholars. It was further or- 
dered alſo, that if the like matter ſhould happen hereafter, the ſaid Laics 
ſhould ſubje& themſelves to the arbitrement of four Maſters that were 
then the chiefeſt in the Univerſity, by whoſe judgment the fault ſhould 
be canonically puniſhed, all manner of appeal being laid aſide. 


Dom. 1229 
An. 13—14 Hen. III. 

A ſad diſcord (2) happened in the beginning of this year between the 
Scholars and Citizens of Paris concerning the price and ſale of wine. 
Whereat the Scholars being much grieved, they ceaſed and ſuſpended all 
Scholaſtical Acts, and departed ſome to Angiers, others to Rhemes and 
Orleance. Whereupon theſe verſes (3) following were made by a certain 
Poet, as having been ſpoken by the Univerſity of Paris, and a Beadle 
thereof: — 

THe UNIVERSITY. 
« Clere tremiſco metu, quia vis dimittere me tu, 
Defluo jam fletu, propter mea nunc fleo, fle tu. 


THE BEA DLE. | 
Heu morimur ſtrati, cæſi, victi, ſpoliati, 
Mentula Legati nos facit iſta pati. 


(1) CRO. ſive Ax x AL ES Prioratus Dunſta- (3) Idem Paryſius in Exemplari MS. His r. 
pliæ MS. in Bib. Cotton. [Tib. A; X, z.] fol. 25. ſax, in Bib. S. Jacobi! Vide in edit. Wats. 

(2) Math. Paris ſab hoc an. HIsT. au EA, Mr. Rich. James MS. nu. 19, p. 152, hath theſe 
MS. lib. 10: Et ali; Verſes from Nigell Wireker; but differ. 


Das. King 
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K. Henry IIT of England, being half a Frenchman in right of his Queen, 
and making pretence to more dominions in France, takes advantage of this 
diſcord for his deſign, and forthwith by his Letters pat. (1) (the original 
of which I have ſeen (2) under ſeal) dated at Rading 14 July this year, 
invites the Pariſian Students to come into England, and there to abide for 
ſtudy fake in what cities, boroughs or towns they pleaſed. Upon the re- 
ceipt of which invitation (for it was done in a public manner) they came 


over into England, and ſeated themſelves to the number of 1,000, and 


above (one faith (3) ſeveral thouſands) in this Univerſity, as from divers 
Authors (4) it appears. For which royal courteſy the Students ſhewed 
themſelves very grateful, and did not forget it 20 years after, when then 
at his coming to Paris they received (5) him and his retinue with great 
Joy and ſolemnity. 

But the moſt eminent of the Engliſh there, that were forced in a manner 
to leave that place, were Maſter Alan de Becolles or Beaucliffe, Mr. Ni- 
cholas Fernham, afterward Biſhop of Durham, Mr. John Blond, after- 
ward Archbiſhop of. Canterbury, Mr. Ralph de Maydeſton, afterward 
Biſhop of Hereford, Mr. William of Durham, and others, of whom ſome 
coming to Oxford read and taught the Pariſian doctrine there. 

This year the King with his Nobility celebrated CHRIST's Nativity at 
Oxford, (6) to which place came to him the Archbiſhop of Bordeaux, as an 
Embaſſador from the Nobility of Gaſcoigne, Poictou, and Aquitane (now 
called Guienne) who being received with great curteſy did ſpend that 
holy time with them. At the ſame time came alſo Embaſſadors from 
Normandy for the ſame purpoſe as the former, and what that was, being 
beyond my purpoſe, I ſhall refer you to the Chronicles. 


; Dom. 1230 
4 5 14—15 Hen. III. | 
Soon after fell out a petty diſcord (7) between the Univerſity and the 
Preaching Friers, who being but now in a manner ſettled, began to claim 
immunities from their juriſdiction about Scholaſtical Exerciſes and other 
matters. But how the buſineſs was decided appears not : Only their firſt 


(i) Ror. pat. 13 Hen. III. memb. 6. [Harus (4) Centuriarum Scriptores, Gaguinus, Til- 
in Lib: MEmoraBilium Univerſ. Oxon, MS, letus, et alii. 


[in Turr. Schol.] fol. 1. a.] (5) M. Paris, ut ſupra, ſub an. 1254. 

(2) In Turri Scholarum Oxon, in pyx, EE, (6) Ibidem. ſub an. 1229: Florilegus ſub 
Lnu. 4.) eod. an. 

(3) Paul, Emylius, lib. yi.) (7) Balæus, Cent, v, nu. 94, in Append. 


Provincial 
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Provincial Chapter, which they ever held in England, was ſolemniſed this 


year (1) at Oxford; wherein I conceive this controverſy aroſe, or elſe was 
decided for the preſent. Howſoever it is, ſure I am that from this time 
till the year 1360 and after, were continual ſtrifes between the Academians 


and the Mendicant Friers, either in relation to Exerciſes or Privileges, or 


by diverſity of opinions among the Popes concerning the worthineſs of 
their Order and the Mendicity they profeſſed ; taking example in theſe 
matters from thoſe of their Order at Paris, whoſe controverſies with the 
Students of that Univerſity were always in a higher degree than here. 
What II find elſe memorable this year, is that the Univerſity being full 
of Students and great rudeneſs conſequently committed by them, the King 
ſent his Mandate, (2) at the deſire of the Chancellor, dat. 12 Jan. and 
directed to the Mayor and Baillives of the Town, that they ſhould ſuffer 
the Priſon there, of him the ſaid King, to be open and free for the ſaid 
Chancellor to impriſon his rebellious Clerks when they were taken * pro 
exceſſibus ſuis. 


Dom. 1231 
4 15—16 Hen. III. 

The King underſtanding that the Univerſity was filled with a multitude 
of people that came from beyond and within the ſeas for to ſtudy and pro- 
cure learning (which he took very kindly, becauſe that thereby no ſmall 
honour and example would accrue to him and his kingdom, and profit in 
particular to the inhabitants of this place) ſent out his Breve, (3) dated 
at Oxford May 3, this year, to the Mayor and Burghers thereof, com- 
manding them not to over rate their houſes “ ſatis conſtat nobis (faith 
he) quod apud Villam noſtram Oxon. ſtudendi cauſa e diverſis partibus 
tum ciſmarinis quam tranſmarinis confluit multitudo, quod valde gratum 
habemus et acceptamus, cum exemplum toto (4) regno noſtro commodum 
non modicum et honor nobis accreſcat : Et vos ſpecialiter inter quos fide- 
liter converſantur Studentes non mediocriter gaudere debetis et letari. 
Audivimus autem quod in Hoſpitiis veſtris locandis tam graves et oneroſi 
eſtis Scholaribus inter vos commorantibus, quod niſi menſurabilibus et 
modeſtius habueritis erga ipſos in hac parte, exactione veſtra faciente, 


(1) Nic. Trivett. ut ſupra, ſub an. 1230. Oxon, [MS. in Turr. Schol. et in Bib. Bodl. 

(2) Row. clauf. 15 Hen. III. [Harus ut infra.) Arch. A, go.] fol. 1, b. , 

(3) Ib. Et in Haro de PRIVELECOCIISs Univ. (4) [f. exinde toti Not. in marg.] 
opertebit 
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opertebit ipſos Villam noſtram exire, et ſtudio ſuo relicto a terra noſtra 
recedere, quod nullatenus vellemus, &. 

Which command the inhabitants obſerving to obey to the utmoſt of 
their power, the Univerſity continued flouriſhing, and the Burghers en- 
larged their territories for the receiving of more Students, making every 
depopulated cottage habitable. So that by this their kindnelſs to ſtrangers, 
whom: we. cannot but imagine to. be. chiefly thoſe. of the French nation, 
beſides the Iriſh, Seotch, and other Nations which were here before, the 
number of Scholars drew to be about zo, ooo, which: by Authors is ſaid 
to have been in this century. But among theſe, a company of varlets, 
who pretended to be Scholars, ſhuffled themſelves in, and did act much 
villainy in the Univerſity by thieving, whoring, quarrelling, &c. They 
lived. under no diſcipline, neither had they Tutors, but only for faſhion 
ſake would ſometimes thruſt themſelves into the Schools at ordinary Lec- 
tures, and when they went to perform any miſchief, then would they be 
accounted Scholars, that ſo they might free themfelves from the juriſ- 
diction of the Burghers. Hereupon the Chancellor uſed his utmoſt power 
to extirpate them, but being all in vain, it was at length (through his 
often complaints) commanded by the King (1) that the Sheriff of the 

county, with the help and overſight. of certain honeſt and legal men, ſhould 
make proclamation throughout the Town in the King's name, that no 
Clerk or Scholar ſhould ſtay therein that was not under the diſcipline or 
tuition of ſome Maſter of the Schools, after the term of 1 5 days following ; 
and if any were found to tarry beyond that time they were to be taken and 
impriſoned. 

Now though it doth not appear how long the Pariſians abode: here, yet 
certain it is, that by the converſation they had with our Scholars, divers 
of their fooliſh, as well as learned cuſtoms they left behind them, and 
particularly a certain mode in reading ; which, or elſe one ancienter than 
that, Dr. Groſſteſt, Biſhop of Lincoln, adviſed. the Oxonians ſome. years 
after to follow. Hence alſo by their retirement to this place, the cuſtom of 
recourſe between the Univerſity of Oxford and Paris was now more fre- 
quently uſed than before, as from various Authors, and particularly from 
Leland (2) the Antiquary, it appears. For he, in the lives of divers 
Engliſh writers that flouriſhed in theſe times and before, tells us that they 
frequented as well che Schools of Paris as thoſe of Oxford de more 


(1) Harus, ut 3 
(2) In tom. iv, CoLLECT, p. 195, 229, &c. * Hall, p. 249, 302.] 
illuſtrium 
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illuſtrium Anglorum; and for accompliſhment ſake go from Oxford to 
Paris, and ſo to Oxford again. Nay there was ſo great familiarity and 


commerce between the ſaid Univerſities, that what one knew, the other 
ſtraightway did, as a certain Poet hath it thus : (1) 


Et procul et proprius jam Francus et Anglicus eque 
Norunt Pariſiis quid feceris Oxonieque.” 


This familiarity continued conſtant till the time of John Wycleve, and 
then our Students deſerting by degrees Scholaſtical Divinity, ſcarce fol- 
lowed any other ſtudies but polemical, being wholly bent and occupied in 
refuting his opinions and crying down the Orders of Mendicant Friers. 
Then the Wars in France following, and after them the Civil Wars at 
home between the Houſes of York and Lancaſter, the reſort of the Engliſh 
to Paris and the French to Oxford, was quite in a manner broken. But 
after the ſaid wars ended, our Students began to affect the ſtudies of elo- 
quence and the tongues, and to travel into Italy for them, (and the rather 
becauſe certain Greecians upon the taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks 
had ſettled there) for the firſt that ventured that way were certain Scho- 
lars of Oxford, among whom were : 

I. RoBERT FLEMMYNG, (2) Dean of Lincoln, who ſtudied at Ferrara 
Greek and Latin, and was much improved by the Lectures of Baptiſta 
Guarinus, an excellent Orator and Poet, as Leland atteſteth. See more 
in the Latin copy that is printed. 

II. WiLLiam GREY, (3) Biſhop of Bly, ſometime of Balliol College, 
Pupil alſo to the ſaid Guarinus. He was an excellent Latiniſt, Greecian 
and Hebritian, and a laborious Collector of Manuſcripts in Italy, as I ſhall 
tell you in Balliol College. 

III. Joux FREE, (4) Biſhop elect of Bath and Wells, ſometime of 
Balliol College, and Pupil alſo to the faid Guarinus, of whom he learned 
Oratory, Philoſophy, and other things. 

IV. Jonx Gun Dok (5) of the ſaid College alſo, and fellow-pupil 
with the aforeſaid perſons under Guarinus. He was excellently well learn- 
ed, and an honour to his country. 

V. Johx TipToFrT, (6) Earl of Worceſter, the glory of the Nobility 


(1) Mich. Cornubienſis alias Blancpaine in (3) Ibid. p. 334. [ed. Hall, p. 461] 
Vers:1Bus contra Henric. Abricenſem Norman- (4) Ib. p. 337. {ib. 467.] 
num MS. [in Bib. Bodl. Arch. C, 29: f. 83, a.] (5) Ib. p. 335. [ib. 462 
(2) Lel. tom. iv, p. 333. led. Hall, p. 460. ] (6) Ib. p. 344. Lib. 475. p 
O 


— 
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of England in his time, of the ſame College, and under the ſame Maſter 
at Ferrara, as is before mentioned. 

Theſe I fay with divers other (1) Oxonians (which time will not now 
permit me to mention) obtaining Eloquence and the Tongues, were the 
firſt that introduced them into this Nation, and the firſt that were the 
cauſe of expelling barbariſm from our diſcourſes and writing. Much about 
the ſame time alſo Cornelius Vitellius, (2) and certain other Italians, came 
to Oxford (frequented by their predeceſſors in former times, as is already 
ſhewed) not only to read to Scholars there, but to obtain the mode of 
literature that was then uſed among us. 


But to return. As for this their honor (I mean of the French) made 
to the Univerſity, they much encreaſed it in ſeveral particulars (though 
in others, and by their inconſtancy, to the contrary) whereby you'll ſay 
the Oxonian Clerks were much improved, ſo were they in a more true 
and genuine way, by the Engliſh at Paris, and eſpecially by the Oxonians 
in theſe times, thoſe going before and thoſe after, as I could inſtance in 
multitudes of famous men, if time would permit. Some notwithſtanding 
I ſhall not diſdain to produce, becauſe the Reader may thereby the better 
judge of the whole number. 


I. Therefore RoBERT PULLEYNE (3) did there (in Paris) ſtudy in 
good letters for a conſiderable time. All ſciences, as well ſacred as pro- 
phane, he learned, and afterwards taught to the great benefit of the 
Pariſians. 

II. Joux HaAnTviLL (4) or Hanwill did do honour to Poetry ſo much 
there, and was ſo greatly eſteemed for it by reading, preaching and pub- 
liſhing books of it, that he was accounted the miracle of ſtreaming 
eloquence among them. He lived and flouriſhed in great renown an. 
1200. * 
III. SYLvEsTER GYRALDvus (5) did worthily rule the Schools of 
Arts in the Engliſh College there, while Henry II of that name held the 
Engliſh ſcepter. 
IV. SiMon CHURNAY (or as ſome call him TouRN AV) did, to the 


(1) [ Vid. poſtea ſub. 1545.1] (4) Leland. tom. iv, p. 199. [ed. Hall, p. 
(2) Pol. Vergil. in Hiſt. edit. Bafil. 1534, p. 259.] Bal. cent. 3, nu. 49. : 
(5) Bal. cent. 3, nu. 59. 


600. 
(3) Pitſ. æt. 12, nu. 203. 


great 
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great praiſe of the Engliſh, (1) rule, as chief Moderator, the Schools of 
the Theologiſts there, - 

V. WILLIiAM de LEYCESTER, commonly called WILLIAM de Mox TE, 
becauſe he read in Paris (2) on the hill or mount of S. Genevoef. A perſon 
of great parts, and much admired and followed by the Pariſian Theologiſts. 

VI. ALEXANDER NEQUAM or Neckham, of whom [Bale] (3) faith 
thus — ejus in bonis artibus cognitio, non modo ſuis Britannis, verum 
etiam Gallis, et Italis, apud quos olim claruerat, atque adeo Orbi fere 
univerſo, incredibili admiratione ita innotuit, ut ingenii miraculum dice- 
retur—obit an. 1227. 

VII. STEPHEN de LANG TON, born to good letters, and totally compoſ- 

ed as 'twere with an ardent deſire of profiting therein. At length journeying 
to Paris according to the cuſtom of the Engliſh, ita omnes ibidem dili- 
gentiſſimi hominis partes adimplevit' (as one (4) hath) ut inter præ- 
cipuos Dialecticos, Philoſophos, et Theologos præcipuus haberetur. He 
was a ſecular Canon of St. Mary's Church there, and at length became 
Chancellor of that Univerſity. He died an. 1228, being then Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. 
VIII. ALAN BrAVOLIFIE, before mentioned, did read (5) there Phi- 
loſophy ſo admirably well, and interpret the holy Scripture, that he evi- 
dently appeared to the learned French, to be a ſingular ornament to them. 
[He flouriſhed an. 1230.] 

IX. Joun BLonD, who was the firſt that read Ariſtotle there, as I 
ſhall ſhew in the year 1272. See alſo other eminent perſons under the 
year 1229. Among which is RALYH de MAvDESTON, eminent for his 
learning at Paris : afterward Biſhop of Hereford. 

X. Ricarpus THEoLOGUs, of whom our Author Leland (6) thus 
expreſſeth himſelf —-< Is diſcendi quodam ſtudio ardentiſſimo, relicto natali 
ſolo, impiger Parifios petiit ; ubi partim legendo, partim etiam docendo 
ac ſcribendo talem ſibi gloriam comparuit, qualem nec ætas hec noſtra 


(1) Bal. cent. iii, nu. 47. 

The Grxzar HisTor. GeoGrRaPHn. and 
PogT, Dictionary, &c. Lond. 1694. Fol. 
Vol. ii: © Sim. Thurnai, a Doctor of the Sorbon, 


learned, but ſo inſolent, that defending a Theſes 


of the Incarnation of the Word, with the general 
applauſe of all the auditors, he ſpoke thus : 
Jeſule, Jeſule, quantum in hac quæſtione confir- 
mavi legem tuam et exultavi; profecto fi malig- 
nando et averſando vellem fortioribus argumentis 
ſcirem illam infirmari et deprimendo improbare.“ 

He became fo very ignorant after this, that his ſon 


Vor. I. 


cc O 


E e 


having ſpent a whole year to teach him the Lord's 
Prayer, and the 24 Letters to no purpoſe, diſ- 
continued, crying, Quare cecidiſti de cælo Lu- 
cifer. For theſe things he quotes Mat. Paris 
in His r. ANGL. an. 1201. 

(2) Vita Sylv. Gyraldi, ad finem lib. iv. 
Disrix cr. MS, 

(3) [Cent. ii, nu. 86.] 

(4) Ib. in Lel. p. 194. [ed. Hall, p. TT 

(5) Ib. p. 197. lib p· 255-] 

(6) Ib. p. 210. lib. p. 274.] 


cantitare 
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cantitare ceſſat. He ſettled himſelf in that moſt noble College of St. 
Victor there, wherein he ſpent his time with ſuch unwonted piety that he 
became one of the Canons, and at length the principal perſon there, except 
one. His name was for a long time after precious * as having left 
to, them, divers examples of learning and piety. 

XI. ALEXANDER de HAL ES, commonly called (; ) by the Students 
of the Univerſity of Paris Doctor irrefragabilis.” He obtained as Regius 
Profeſſor, the Theological chair there, and what he had learned, that he 
taught with ſo great praiſe to himſelf, and benefit to his auditors, that he 
was had in admiration of all there, and at home alſo, except our famous 
Fryer, Roger Bacon, who findeth fault (2) with his Writings, as is ag: 
fore told you. 

XII. MicHAEL CoRNUBIENSIS or BLANCPAINE, accounted (3) thi 
moſt famous Poet of his time in England and France. He lived an. 1250. 
XIII. Jon. de SacRo Bosco, (4) very famous in the ſaid Univerſity 
of Paris for his Philoſophical and Mathematical learning in the time of 
Henry III King of England. 

XIV. Jon. £61D1vs, a very eminent Philoſopher, and ſometime Phy- 
ſician to Philip King of France. He taught the ſaid Faculty and ſeveral 
parts of Philoſophy at Paris firſt and afterwards at Mompellier, not with- 
out a conſiderable auditory to attend him. At length leaving all, and 
turning Dominican, two Schools for his ſake were erected at Paris, (5) in 
which he himſelf taught the Arts, eſpecially Divinity, to thoſe of his 
Order and others. 

XV. Haymo de FAVvERSHAM, the worthieſt Ariſtotelian (6) of his 
time, not only there, but at Bologna, Padoua, and Rome. He died an 
old man at Anagnie, in whoſe ſickneſs P. Innocent IV did him that honour 
as to give him (7) a viſit. 

XVI. LAUREN TIUS ANGLicus, D. of D. Head or Governor (8) of 
the Engliſh College at Paris, where by his reading, preaching and other 
exerciſes as well private as public, obtained of all men a very high opinion 
of his learning. He died about the year 1260. | 
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(1) Ib. p. 196. [ed. Hall, p. 253.) Baleus, Vid. in Anas. Nich. Trivet, MS. in Bib. 
cent. iii, nu. 91. Coll. Mert. Led. Hall, p. 178. 

(2) In cap. de tertio peccato Theologorum (6) Idem 114. p. 215. led. Hall, p. 280.] 

8. Et Bal. cent. iv, nu. 27. 

(3) Bal. cent. iv, nu. 10. 7) IIbid.] Th. Eccleſton, de apvNHTu 

(4) Lel. ut ſup. p. 259: [ed. Hall, p. 353.] Faar. Min. in Anglia: MS. [in Bib. Eccl. 
Pitſ. æt. 13, nu. 393. [Vid. Dr. H=——"s Cath. Ebor, et in Bib, Cott. Nero, A: 1x: 
CnRON. which I have, p. 200. Q.] imperf. exempl. ] colloc. 12. 

(5) Lel. tom. iv, p. 196. [ed. Hall, p. 252. ] (8) Bal. cent. iv, nu. 30. 
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XVII. STEPHEN de LEXIN TON (of whom before in an. 122 1) found- 
ed (1) in the year 1246 the Bernardian College at Paris, called by Math. 
Paris Schola Chardenai, becauſe built near 8. Nicholas de Charduneto, 
which alſo was ſo called a Carduis. In which School he taught, and after 
his death many as well French as Engliſh highly merited therein of the 
commonwealth of learning. He was firſt (after he had left Oxon.) Abbat 
(2) of Stanley, then of Saltrey in Huntingdonſhire, then of Savignie (3) 
in Normandy (mother of the Abbey of Quarrerer in the Iſle of Wight) 
—and afterward of Clervaulx in Burgundy. At length ſuffering the diſ- 
pleaſure (4) of the Pope at the inſtance of ſome falſe brethren, receded to 
the Abbey of Orcamp (5) in the dioceſe of Noyon an. 1257 : where 
growing eminent for ſanctity of life and for his perpetual labours and zeal 
in promoting the Ciſtercian Order, died in a good old age within a few 
years after on the 12 cal. Apr. and was there buried. He was born to 
good letters and religion, and made it his ſole endeavour to promote them 
and its adorers. 

XVIII. Jon. GuALENs1s, *© tantam, curam, diligentiam, operam eru- 
ditis ſtudus adhibuit' (they are Leland's s (6) words) * ut tandem apud illos 
(viz. Pariſienſes) doctrinæ excellentis nomine ter maximus haberetur.” He 
was alſo commonly called there The Tree of Life. 

XIX. RALPH de CoLEBURG, laudably ruled at Paris in Arts, (7) and 
his doctrine much admired by the Students there. a 
XX. RiIchARD Rurus of Cornwall did fo cloſely purſue, and became 
ſo eminent (8) in the Arts at Oxford and Paris that his fame was ſoon 
after ſpread through the learned Univerſe. At length reading curſorily 
the Sentences at the laſt of the ſaid places, was worthily judged an ad- 
mirable Philoſopher.” 

XXI. ALFREDUs or ALVREDUS AnGLicus, who for his Philoſophy 
which he exerciſed in their Schools, had none comparable in that Univer- 
ſity to him, and therefore he was worthily by them firnamed © Philoſo- 
phus. An ancient Author (9) who hath written a treatiſe De PRIMIS 
PHr1LosoPHIs, doth number him among the moſt famous Philoſophers 
that were before his time, for the fifth chapter thereof (wherein is a 


(1) Mat. Paris ſub an. 1256. 


(2) Caron. five Annales Dunſtapliæ MS. fol. 


(5) Urſicampi. 
( 
27. ( 
( 
( 


9 In tom. iv, p. 232. red, Hall, p. 306.] 
7) Eccleſton, ut ſupra, Colloc. 10, &c. 

8) Lel. tom. iv, p. 213. [ed. Hall, p. 279-] 
9) Anon. MS. in Bib, Coll. Merton. 


Ee 2 diſcourſe 


(3) Savignienſis. 
(4) Vide Mat. Paris an. 1257. 
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diſcourſe made of the Philoſophers moſt famous either among the Arabians 
or Spaniards, or thoſe of his time) faith thus ſunt et alii quam plures 
eximiæ Philoſophiæ viri, quorum etſi Philoſophiam inſpeximus nomina 
tamen vel ignoramus, vel non ſine cauſa reticemus, quanquam et Johannem 
Peripateticem et Alvredum modernioreſque Alexandrum Minorem atque 
Abbatem Colonienſem, Philoſophos eximios cenſendos reputemus, non 
tamen pro authoribus habendos, &c.“ He with Gerardus Cremonenſis, 
Michael Scotus et Hermannus Alemannus did write COMMENT ARIES on 
Boetius De Coxns0LATIONE PHILOSOPHIZA.' 

XXII. RoBeRT KYLWARBY, or CHILDWARDEBY, as Leland calls 
him, (1) obtained there by his learning a famous name, and that in fo 
high a degree, that he was worthily received among the Doctors of the 
Sorbone. 


XXIII. TaoMAS BorsTALL (z) became another Sorboniſt, and was 
admitted Reader of the public Lecture of Divinity. He lived an. 1290. 
XXIV. Joux Peccam (3) obtained there very great honour by his 
ſcholarſhip, and ſucceeded the ſaid Kylwarby in the Archbiſhopric of Can- 
terbury. 
XXV. RicnarD de MEpDia VILLA (MippieToON) another Sor- 
boniſt alfo, (4) and one that by his great learning obtained the title of 
Doctor ſolidus, copioſus, fandatiflimus ſet authoratus]. (5) 
XXVI. Jonax. Dovuxs, ſometime of Merton College, afterward a Fran- 
ciſcan Frier in the Convent of that Order in Oxford, became at length the 
ornament of the Univerſity of Paris, and a perſon then, as at this day, famed 
throughout the learned Univerſe. He died at Colen [ 1 308] and was there 
buried, and had theſe verſes put on his ſtone by certain of his Scholars : 
Pariſius plora, meœſtis incede lacernis, 
Hic perit in toto quod volat orbe decus. 
O Sorbona tuis humiles compone Cathedras, 
Cujus ab ingeniis fons ſacer artis abeſt. 


But an. 1462 he had only this Inſcription following wrote on his tomb, 
as I am informed by an ancient Manuſcript, which I borrowed of the 


learned Mr. Obadiah Walker, M. A. and ſenior F elo (now Maſter) 
of Univerſity College in Oxford: 


(1) In tom. iv, p. 220. [ed. Hall, p. 286.] (4) Bal. cent. iv, nu. 77. 


(2) Bal. cent. iv, nu. 58. (5) Cave, Scr. Hisr, LI r. p. 751.1] 
(3) Lel. ut ſupra, p. 232. [ib. p. 308. 2 
Hic 
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Hie Lector Scotus ſubtilis fic bene notus, 
Doctor humi ſtratus hac ſubque vola tumulatus. 
Clauditur hic rivus, fons Eccleſiæ, via, vivus 
Doctor juſtitiæ, ſtudii flos, Archa Sophiæ, 
Ingenio ſcandens, ſcripturæ condita pandens, 

In teneris annis fuit, ergo memento JoHANNIS. 
Hunc Drus ornatum fac celitus eſſe beatum, 
Pro patre tranſlato modulemur pectore grato. 
Dux fuit hic cleri, clauſtri lux, et tuba veri.' 


XXVII. Jonn Gorps ron, cried up there for a learned Rabbin. (1) 
He lived in renown 1 320. 

XXVIII. Joun WALSYNGHAM, WILLIAM ALTON, ROBERT 
CowToN and Tomas SUTTON, were Doctors and eminent Sorboniſts 
there. (2) 

XXIX. Joun BaconTHoRP, commonly called at that place * Aver- 
roiſtarum Princeps. 

XXX. Os8BrxrT PYKENHAM, of whom Leland faith thus (3) —“ ubi 
(meaning Paris) cum diſcendo, tum docendo tantus non modo Philoſo- 
phus, verum etiam 'Theologus evaſit, ut ingens auditorum numerus ad 
ejus Prælectiones, tanquam ad facro ſanctum oraculum convolaret. Com- 
munibus igitur Achademiæ ſuffragiis pileatorum Theologorum numero 120 
ſcriptus fuit.” He died about the year 1330. 

XXXI. WALTER BURLEY, eſteemed (4) among the Pariſians a very 
ingenious perſon for his acute diſputations had in their Schools, and was 
commonly called there Doctor planus et perſpicuus. 

XXXII. NicyuoLas Gornam flouriſhed (5) there in ſuch an incre- 
dible eſteem, that writers have contended whether he was a Frenchman 
or not. . 

Many more I could now ; produce that have been great lights and orna- 
ments in the Univerſity of Paris, and have by their great parts benefited 
the French in ſeveral ages, but becauſe time will not now permit me to 
do it, I ſhall proceed, leaving with you this following to be obſerved, that 
is to ſay, that foraſmuch as Oxford men have proved ſo beneficial to the 
French (for all thoſe before mentioned have been of that Univerſity except 


(1) Bal. cent. v, nu. 10. (3) In tom. ir, p. 249. Led. Hall, p. 336.] 
(2) Ib, cent. iv, nu. 97: cent. v, nu. 29, 65: 143 Ib. p. 260. [ed. Hall, p. 4A) 
[ cent, iv, nu.] 69. (5) Ib. p. L245. ed. Hall, p. 330.] 


two 
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two or three) I cannot but call to mind what the Cambridge Antiquary 
(1) reports, which is this; © De literis autem ſi experimentum cupis (faith 
he) Hiſtoricos excute omnes, Faſtos omnes et tempora eyolyito mundi, et 
ſuperiores aut ſaltem pares, ſemper invenies Cantebrigienſes.” Wherefore 
upon this his report, being willing to ſatisfy myſelf concerning it, I find 
that the Cantabrigians have been ſo far from being ſuperior or equal to any 
in learning, that in my ſearch after the aforeſaid Oxonians, I find very 
few of Cambridge that have merited beyond the ſeas, or have benefited 
nations, as the Oxonians have done, only ſome, and thoſe very few, after 
the reign of K. Henry IV. 

This year the King came (2) to Oxford, and) hearing what great enor- 
mities the Welſh had committed in Montgomeryſhire, and other places, 
and their Prince Lewelin (in revenge of thoſe Welſhmens' heads which 
Hubert de Burgo, Earl of Kent, and in great favour with the King, had 
cauſed to be ſtricken off in cold blood and preſented to him) had burnt 
certain churches, and women in them that had there fled for ſanctuary, 
gathered together a mighty hoſt 3 Id. July. At which time all the No- 
bility and Clergy of the realm being preſent here with him, they ſolemnly 
excommunicated the ſaid Lewelin and his adherents, and ſoon after the 


King in perſon with his Hon waving Oxford went to Hereford to repreſs 
the Welſh. 2 | 


Dom. 1232 
A ſ 16—17 Hen. III. 


A grievous diſcord happened about the beginning of this year between 
the Scholars and Townſmen : divers of the former of which, being 
wounded, complaint was made to the King. Whereupon command being 
given (3) to make ſearch after thoſe that were abettors of the diſcord, 
they were at length diſcovered. - Thoſe of the Town that were taken, and 
thereupon impriſoned, were John Culet, Adam Cruſte, Adam Feteplace, 
Thomas Cruite, - Eſcote and Walter Chaplere, who being after- 
wards diſmiſſed by the Baillives without leave from the Chancellor, were 
taken again, and with Peter de Elmlegh clapt up in the King's priſon. 
What became of them afterward, I find not. 


(1) Caius in i lib. de AnTiqQ. CanTas. ſub eod. an. 


P- 19- (3) CLavs. 16 Hen. III. memb. 11. 
(2) Rog. Wendover ſub an, 1231. Mat. Paris - 


In 
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In theſe times one Joux BLouND (in his younger years a Student here) 
came with the Academians of Paris (where he had read Divinity) to this 
Univerſity two years ſince, and now profeſſed and read Divinity, (1) and 
was in great renown, at Oxford, having, as 'tis by ſome reported, an ho- 
nourable penſion allowed him for his pains. After the death of Richard 
Wetherſhed, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, he was elected to that See by the 
Monks thereof, with conſent of the King, Clergy and people, as alſo the 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, a perſon of great ſway and authority. But the 
Pope refuſing him, a certain Poet (2) of Oxford, who had been intimately 


acquainted with John Blound at Paris, writes to the Pope in his commen- 
dation thus: 


De quo fi dubitas an perpetraverit illum 
Oyxoniæ crimen ut pars adverſa notavit, 
Quis nifi Conventus, niſi Cives et niſi Clerum 
Totius Oxoniz, potuit producere teſtes ? 
Nec modo Conventus, Cives Cleruſque fed ipſi 
Abbates ; ipſe et Præfectus, et ipſe Decanus 
Atteſtantur ei, quia vitam duxit honeſtam. 


And a little after ſaith thus of him again : | 
* Quod Rex, quod Proceres, quod Concellarine, et PROT 


Totius Oxoniz teſtatur Clerus, et omnes 
Regni Pontifices, quod et ipſum Vulgus et omnis 
Natio Paryſiis in qualibet arte ſtudentum 
Jjudicione tuo reprehenſor inaniet unus ?' 


He is alſo reported by the ſaid Author to have been the firſt that read 
Ariſtotle's Books in Oxford, about the ſame time I ſuppoſe that S. Edmund 
read the faid Author's Book De ELENCHISs. But this being doubtful I 
ſhall now paſs it by and ſpeak more of it an. 1272. The next year the 
election was made void, becauſe as my Author faith (3) he had two Be- 
nefices without the Pope's diſpenſation ; but the true reaſon was leſt Peter 
de Rupibus, Biſhop of Wincheſter, who was then one of the King's 


(1) M. Paris ſub an. 1233. Caron Wykes (2) Mich. Cornubienſis Poxmar, ſuis, MS. 
ſub an. [1231.] &c. . 


1 
(3) T. Wykes ut ſupra, 
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Council et maxime fovebat partes dicti Johannis utriuſque gladii domi- 
nium ſibi uſurparet. (1) 


Dom. 1233 
A5. 17—18 Hen. III. 


The King (as Authors (2) fay) was this year in Oxford, to hold a 
Parliament with his Nobles, but they though ſeveral times ſummoned 
thereunto, refuſed to come, and why they did fo, the Chronicles will tell 
you at large. While he remained here, RopzrxT Bacun, who uſed to 
preach before the King and the Prelates with great applauſe, freely told 
him if he did not remove from him Peter de Rupibus Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, and Peter de Rievallis his kinſman (in the firſt of which the King 
repoſed much truſt, and by him was perſwaded and ruled in moſt of his 
actions) he would never be at quiet. Tis faid alſo that Roczr BAcux, 
a Franciſcan, of a pleafant wit, did ſecond Robert's advice, telling the 
King that Petrz and Rupes were moſt dangerous things at fea, alluding 
to the Biſhop's name Peter de Rapibus. And though thefe two Bacuns 
(ornaments of the Univerfity) differed much in fancy, the one blunt, the 


other jocular, yet the Oxford Poet (3) before mentioned was of another 
mind while he flattered the Biſhop thus : 


Petra tenes puppes, talis Petra quid niſi Rupes *. 
Rupes multarum radix et origo Petrarum. 


Good reaſon had the Poet for what he ſaid, foraſmuch as the Biſhop was 
his great patron, as himſelf acknowledgeth in an Epiſtle to him, intimating 
alſo that he had dedicated a book to — 4 intituled De GesT1s S. Birini.” 
The Poet's name was MichAEL of Cox NWALL, or Mick. BLANC- 
PAINE, i.e. WHITBREAD (Decanus Trajectenſis) (4) who after he had 
ſpent ſome years at Oxford, retired to Paris and afterward to Oxford again, 
being accounted the chiefeſt Poet of his time as well in France as England, 
as 1s before told you. 

At the ſame time the King began (50 and laid 3 of the 
noble HosrIr ATL of St. Joun Barrisr, without the eaſt gate of 


(1) Ne Petrus de Roches Ep'us Wynton qui utriuſque gladii dominium ſibi ntl , 


tunc Conſiliarius Regis fuit et maxime fovebat (2) Mat. Paris ſub an. FINS et alii. 
partes dicti Joh'is utriuſque gladii dominium ſibi (3) Mich. Cornub. ut 
uſurparet.“ So Th. Wyke. But in the Tranſ- (4) Dean of Maeſtricht in n Brabant. 


lation of my Engliſh Copy into Latin, 'twas (5) NM. Par. ut ſupra. 
made to run thus: — partes Regis Johannis cum 


Oxford: 
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Oxford: which being fniſht he gave ſeveral lands thereto, and other reve- 
nues, for the ſuſtaining of infirm people, and the entertaining of pilgrims. 
But of this place more ſhall be ſpoken elfewhere. 


Dom. 1234 
At 1 18—19 Hen. III. 

By tlie King's edict, (through advice of his evil Counſellors, who 
minded mote their own profit than the honor of the King) Taillage was 
to be levied from Cities, (1) and chiefly from the King's tenants in them, 
as in London, Wincheſter, Oxford, and other places. But whether the 
Houſes belonging to religious places, or the Inns of Clerks, in Oxford 
paid that tax, it doth not abfolutely appear, Gualo the Legat having be- 
fore by his Bull [exempted] the former. Howſoever it is, ſureT am that 
ſome years after, the faid houſes were found to be free from that tribute, 
as it doth evidently appear in the Leiger of Oſney. (2) But as by this 
taillage our Burghers found themſelves grieved, fo alſo the Scholars, efpeci- 
ally in another reſpect, namely by the prohibition they received from their 
accompanying concubines; for whereas divers complaints were made to 
the King how corrupted the youth were in that reſpect, by the example as 
'tis thought of the French, who as yet continued in the Univerſity, the 
King ſent out his Breve (3) 10 Jul. for the baniſhment of them hence, 
eſpecially ſuch that had no dwelling houſes, and for thoſe that had were 
to give ſecurity for their behaviour. The Breve being ſolemnly publiſhed, 
many were to be baniſhed, but the Town being very populous, they were 
not eaſy to be found out, neither if taken after the appointed time to be 
gone, could well be puniſhed without great interruption by the Clerks. 
This was four years before the coming of Otho the Pope's Legate a latere, 
to hold a Council at Oxford to the intent as it were to viſit the Univerſity, 
in regard that both it and the Town were much defamed by concubines 
at that tine, and for which (as it is imputed by the Antiquary of Cam- 
bridge) the Scholars of this Univerſity roſe up againſt the ſaid Legate at 
Oſney. The Council being interrupted was afterwards held at London; 
2 whereupon Joh: de Athon or Aton the Gloſſator upon the Conſtitutions 


0) Th. Wykes in Caron. ſav MS. ſub hoe gioforum in Oxon. Not. in Lat. Tranſl.] 


an (3) CLavs. 18 Hen. III, m. 16. in Turre 
(2) In Bib. Cotton, fol. 62. &. [De Tal- Lond. 


lagio non capiendo de Tenementis Dom. Reli- 
You, I; | F f doth, 
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(1) doth, in the word ſtatuenda' in the proem to them, ſay thus quæ 
ſtatuta edita fuerunt præſidente iſto Othone Legato in octavis S. Martini in 
eccleſia 8. Pauli London. an. dom. 1236 (rather 1238) ut patet in libro 
Chronicarum, qui dicitur Flos Hiſtoriarum ſub iſto anno. Among which 
Conſtitutions he hath one de uxoratis a beneficiis amovendis, without any 
expreſs mention of the Scholars either of Oxford or Cambridge, only he 
forbiddeth * ne elerici et maxime in ſactis ordinibus conſtituti, in domibus 
ſuis vel alienis detineant publicè concubinas, &c. where, upon the word 
detineant' the ſaid Gloſſator faith (2)—* Intellige ubicunque infra loca 
legationis ipſius ſtatuentis : ſi enim beneficiatus dioceſis Eboracenſis, ſtu- 
dens forte Oxoniæ, quæ eſt in alia dioceſi et provincia, ibi contra conſti- 
tutionem iſtam teneret publicè concubinam, nihilominus dicerem eum pri- 
vatum, in tantum quod exequi poteſt hunc canonem dioceſanus beneficii: 
quæ ſententia hic lata eſt canonis, non puri hominis: ſecus enim ſi pri- 
vandus eſſet, vel aliter puniendus per proceſſum et ſententiam hominis, &. 

But what ſhall we ſay to the Breve itſelf before mentioned concerning 
theſe matters? Shall we think from thence that the cogniſance and puniſh- 
ment of incontinency being a ſpiritual matter did appertain to a ſecular. 
Court or to the Mayor and Baillives of the Town ? or how had they it ? 
was it by reaſon of their Leet? Certainly incontinency at this time was not 
a matter inquirable in the Leet. But notwithſtanding this ſome may ſay 
that they had it however, for by the Charter of K. Edw. III (3) directed 
to the Mayor and Baillives for the conſervation of the liberties of S. Frideſ- 
wyde's Fair dat. at Weſtm. 3 Oct. an. Reg. 3, it is there ſaid that by ancient 
grant, during the time of the Fair which was kept in Oxford, the Prior 
and Canons of the ſaid Monaſtery were to have claves portarum civitatis 
prædictæ in ſignum cuſtodiæ Civitatis ejuſdem, ex liberatione Majoris et 
Ballivorum Civitatis illius, et cuſtodiam aſſiſæ panis, vini et cerviſiæ in 
eadem Civitate et ſuburbiis ejuſdem, et omnimodos aſſiſæ illus fructus, et 
liberam curiam ſuam cum amerciamentis et attachiamentis omnibus; nec- 
non attachiamenta tranſgreſſorum, punitionem meretricum, et ene | 
telonum et latronum ac deliberationem eorundem, &c.” .. | 

By which it appears that the puniſhment of whores did Gs, in thoſe 
days to the Town, but whether by right or uſurpation 'tis doubtful. How- 
ſoever it is, certain I am that in the. reign of K. Ed. I, it was evident by 


(1) Joh, de Athon. [Can. Lincoln. ] in Con- (2) Ib. fol. 22. [edit. Oxon. p. 43- 
STITUTIONES LEGATIN As Othonis Card, edit. (3) In Lis, Mas, Prioratus S. Fridefwyde, 
Par. 1506, fol. 3: [et edit. Oxon, 1679, p.5.] p. 18, &c. 

the 
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the Compoſition (1) made between Oliver Sutton, Biſhop of Lincoln, 
and the Univerſity, that the ſaid Biſhop and his Officials had or at leaſt 
challenged all the whole cogniſance of incontinency except that which the 
Chancellor claimed by preſcription or cuſtom, or by virtue of his com- 
miſſion from the Biſhop. The fame appeareth alſo by the Compoſition 
made between the Univerſity and the Archdeacon of Oxford an. 1345. (2) 
Which Compoſitions, whether they were ancienter than theſe two laſt or 
not, were cut off by the Univerſity's exemption from all dioceſan juriſ- 
diction (be it of P. Boniface the 8 or 9): as alſo by the Chancellor's ex- 
emption by papal authority from the Dioceſan's confirmation, as it is 
ſhewed elſewhere; for if the Chancellor ceaſed to be confirmed any longer 
by the Dioceſan, then he had no Commiſſion from him (for his confir- 
mation by the Biſhop conſiſted moſt of all in his receiving it from his 
hands) and- in having it not ſo, the Chancellor proceeded in all buſineſs 
upon his own authority. But leaving theſe things as unneceſſary at this 
time farther to dwell 1 I ſhall proceed to the next year. 


Dom. 1235 
A+ U 19—20 Hen. III. 


Sad at this time was the condition of Oxford; for by a controverſy that 
hapned between the Clerks and Townſmen (occaſioned as it ſeems by 
the breaking of a Compoſition (2) that had been formerly made between 


them) divers Clerks were wounded ; wherefore upon complaint made to 


the King he ſent (3) Mr. Simon Norman, and John Guband his Marſchal, 


to enquire concerning the truth of the matter. Soon after finding out the 


offenders, ſeveral were impriſoned, which is all that I know of the matter. 
At the ſame time, which was towards the latter end of this year, a la- 
mentable fire happened, to the utter ruin almoſt of Oxford. For the en- 
quiry after which alſo the King ſent (4) John Guband beforementioned 
and Joh: de Lexinton, who, with the help of Bardulph de Ceſtreton and 
three other perſons make enquiry accordingly ; but what the event of it 
was (having not as yet ſeen the return of the Inquiſition) I cannot tell. 
However from this time the Burghers began generally to build their houſes 


of ſtone, and to fortify them with tile and late, which they but ſeldom 
uſed before. 


(1) Videa poſtea ſub an. 1281. (4) (Par. 20 Hen. III, m. 3et 11; dorſo 
(2) [A. fol, 28. D. 65 b, &c. Videinfra ſub pro 144 Oxon. Not. in Lat. Tranſl.] 
an. 1345.] (5s) Par. 20 H. III, m. 10. [Hari Mz. 

(3) Vide R. CLAus. 19 Hen. III, m. 18. ut ſupra, f. 2 a.] 
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Dom. 1236 
AR owes Him its; 


But in relation, as I conceive, to the aforeſaid controverſy, the King 
by this Breve (1) dat. 18 July this year cauſed Dr. Groſſteſt, Biſhop of 
Lincoln, to give a meeting at Oxford to Mr. Will. de Kilkenny (lately a 
Student there and afterward Biſhop of Ely) W. de Kirkham Dean of 8. 
Martin's in London, and Godfrey de Craucombe the King's Steward, to 
act in his name and to take appeals, but not to do any thing to the pre- 
judice of the King. In November following hapned another diflention 
(or elſe twas the fame continued) concerning which hear what Mat. Parys 
aith. () The ſame year (1236) aroſe a contention between the Clergy 
and Citizens of Oxford, and with much adoe, though the King, his 
Nobles, Biſhops and other perſons of authority, interpoſed themſelves to 
decide it, was, after much time ſpent; in it, ended, and the . Univerſity 
reſtored to its priſtine eſtate.” Thus our Author. But Whether theſe 
diſſentions happened upon account of liberties or ſome affronts given and 
received I know not. Sure it is that divers of both parties were beaten 
and impriſoned, of whom Joh. Curoy or Currey a Scotch Scholar (active 
two years after againſt Otho the Pope's Legate) was one, who being 
clapt up in priſon by the Chancellor, was ſoon after by the King's Breve 
(3) releaſed, but with this condition that he give the teſtimony or hands 
of twenty- four men for his ſecurity not to vex or moleſt the peace or quiet 
of the Students. Divers other Clerks alſo were impriſoned in the Caſtle 
(which by the King's Breve (4) was to be free for the Chancellor to clap 
up his rebellious Clerks in) but becauſe they were found leſs. guilty of the 
contention than others, they were not only releaſed, but ſet ſcot-free, that 
is without paying any thing to the keeper or porter of the Caſtle-priſon. 
Great diffentions hapned in theſe times (thouſands, being now. reſident 
in the Univerſity) between the Burghers and Scholars, But the laſt, as 
I have always obſerved, were ſo ſtout and conſtant in vindicating each 
other, that nothing that favoured of an affront went down with them, but 
was to the utmoſt revenged. The ſame year a Jewiſh child that had been 
converted and baptized, was by the Jews of Oxon forcibly taken away ; 
wherefore complaint being made, the ſaid Jews. were impriſoned in Oxford 
Caſtle, and remaining there till the beginning of Nov. were by the King's 


(1) Par. 20 H. III, m. 5. (3) CLavs. 21 H. III, m og [Hari ME M. 
(2) In His r, ſub an. 1236. ut ſupra.] (4) Ibid. 


Mandate 
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Mandate (1) directed to the Conſtable of the ſaid Caſtle dat. 4 of the 
ſame month, freed and ſet at liberty; which is all I know of the 
matter, | 


| Dom. 1237 
__ j 21—22 Hen. III. 


What I find memorable this year is inconſiderable; only that ſome Au- 
thors (2) are pleaſed to report that a great fray hapned between Otho 
the Pope's Legate and his ſervants on the one part, and the Mafters and 
Scholars of the Univerſity on the other ; but upon examination of the 
matter I find from infallible record that it hapned in the beginning of 
the next year, as I am now about to tell you. But before you are to know 
it you muſt underftand that this very year, if I am not miſtaken, St. 
THoM. de CANTELUP0o came to the Univerſity to be initiated in Acade- 
mical learning. For at this time our Mother was in its vigour, and 
eſteemed by all as great a School of virtue and learning as in the whole 
world, and therefore the common nurſery of the chief Nobility of England. 

His chief Tutor or Reader was Rob. Kilwarby, ſtudying in the houſe 
of the Black Fryers now renowned for famous men. But St. Thomas 
tarrying not long in Oxon went according to the mode to Paris to perfect 
himſelf in that which he had already obtained. Afterwards returning to 
Oxon ſtudied the Canon Law ; in which faculty he proceeded, then be- 
came Chancellor of the Univerfity, and high Chancellor of England, after- 
wards Doctor of Divinity (as I have elſewhere told you) Canon and 
Chantor of York, Archdeacon and Canon of Litchfield, Archdeacon of 
Stafford, Canon of St. Paul's in London, and of Hereford, and at length 
Biſhop of Hereford. He was born (as I conceive) in that county, par- 
ticularly in Hereford Caſtle, ſon of William Lord Cantelupe, and in the 
34 Ed. I (Dom. 1306) was canonized for a Saint. (3) One Rich. 
Strange a Jeſuit, born in the county of Northumberland, hath written the 
Life and Gets of this noted Saint, (4) to which book, if not rare to be 

ſeen, I refer the merch 


(1) CLavs. 21 Hen. III, pars i, m. 22 Ms. Ke. 
(2) CRHRON. Abendon. in Bib. Pub. Cant. (3) Cr. 34 Ed. I, dort. m. 15. 
MS. ſub an. 1237. Ran. Hygden in Pol VRR. (4) Printed at Gant 1674 in octavo. 


Lab, vii, cap. 34. Ax xALES Burton ſuper Trent, 
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mw ſ 22 Hen. III. 


Otho Deacon-Cardinal of St. Nicholas Chapel on Tully' s dungeon or 
the Tullianum (1) came into England to correct the vices of the Clergy, 
as being ſent Legate by the Pope, (Gregory IX) and coming to Oxford 
to viſit the Univerſity, (as ſome are pleaſed to report) was on S. George's 
day (23 Apr.) kindly received into Oſney Abbey by the Abbat and 
Canons thereof. To him ſtraightway the Clerks of the Univerſity ſent 
ſeveral preſents of meats and drinks before dinner, to the end that after, 
they might come and compliment, and render their ſervice to, him, with 
all reverence that was fit to be given to ſuch a perſonage. But when they 
came (not without folemn proceſſion) to the door of the Gueſts Hall, the 
Porter, who was an Italian belonging to the Cardinal, ſpake with a loud 
voice after the Roman faſhion (by no means fit and opportune in this ſo- 
lemnity) and rudely aſked them their buſineſs, what they would have, 
what they came for, &c. To which the Clerks gave anſwer, that they 
might approach the preſence of the Lord Legate and offer him their de- 
voirs; for they confidently believed that they ſhould be received with ho- 
nour, foraſmuch as they had before ſent in their preſents. But the ſaid 
Porter ſpeaking tauntingly to them, denied entrance with great haughtineſs 
and ſcorn. The Clerks taking this for a great affront, forcibly ruſhed in, 
and thoſe Italians, the Legate's ſervants, that would have thruſted them 
back and were ready to oppoſe them with their ſwords (the Chronicles of 
Oſney tell us they actually did it) they beat with their fiſts, and ſtaves that 
they then had. While theſe things were in doing, it hapned that a certain 
poor Chaplain of Ireland, at this time a Student in the Univerſity, was 
ſtanding at the kitchen door, and, after the manner of a poor hunger- 
ſtarved wretch, was begging for Gop's love ſome boon to relieve his 
hungry ſtomach ; but him, when the Maſter or Clerk of the Legate's 
Cooks (brother to the ſaid Legate, whom he had appointed in that office 
leſt poiſon ſhould be mingled with his meat) heard, and not able any 
longer or at leaſt would not, endure his ſollicitations, being at the ſame 
time or ſoon after, that the Scholars had beaten the Italians, took ſcalding 
liquor out of a caldron wherein ſome fat meat had been newly boiled and 
caſt it into his face. A Welſh Clerk who ſtood by and beheld this injury 
cried out, Fie for ſhame, ſhall we ſuffer this ?* and ſo being not able to 


(1) Mat. Paris ſub an. 1238. CHñ RON. Abend. NALESs Trivet. ſub eod. an. Florilegus, et alii. 
ut ſupra. Cyron, Th. Wykes an. 1238. Ax- 


endure 
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endure that affront given to his Fellow-academian, bent his bow which 
he had with him (for it was now the faſhion for ſecular Academians to 
carry arms (1) about them) and ſhot the ſaid Maſter or Clerk (whom 
they ſatyrically called Nabuzarden, i. e. Magiſter Coquorum) through 
the body dead in the place. The man being thus killed, a great noiſe 
was made in the Abbey ; at which the Legate being amazed, and jealous 
leſt the ſame fate ſhould befal him, puts on his Canonical Cope and locks 
himſelf up fafe in the Tower of the Church ; where he abiding till night, 


at which time certain Soldiers were ſent by the King from Abendon for 
his relief, came forth, puts on his Canonical Veſtments, and mounting 


the beſt horſe which he had, was conveyed over the rivers adjoining by a 
guide that knew where they were fordable. In the mean time the Clerks 
who were yet in their fury, and had ſearched all private places for him, 
ceaſed not to cry out Ubi eſt ille Uſurarius, Simonialis, raptor redituum 
et ſitior pecuniæ, qui regem pervertens, et regnum ſubvertens, de ſpoliis 
noſtris ditat alienos ? All which he patiently hearing, became in policy as 
a deaf and dumb man, not in the leaſt retorting to thoſe about him to 
what they had uttered, but ſaid within himſelf, 
Cum furor in curſu eſt, currenti cede furori. 

Soon after he came puffing and blowing to the King, then with his court 
at Abendon Abbey, five miles from Oxford, and without any demur or 
patience entering his preſence, relates to him and the ſtanders-by, as well 
as tears and ſighs would permit, the great abuſes that he had received 
from the Clerks of Oxford. 

The King, who received this complaint with very great compaſſion, 
ſent letters (2) immediately (for they were dated the ſame day) by his 
ſervants Almarick de Santo Amando and Rob. de Roſs to the Mayor and 
Burghers of Oxford, that they give him a faithful account concerning the 
tranſgreſſions of the Clerks. They therefore forthwith made enquiry, and 
by the help of twenty-four ſworn perſons (commanded by the King (3) 
to attend them with the Provoſts, and keep the peace) act about the bu- 
ſineſs, and with forces ſent by the King under the conduct of William Earl 
of Warren, did in the firſt place free the Italians that were left behind, 


and ſent them under guard to their Maſter, leſt they ſhould be taken from 


them by the Scholars. Then did they make cloſe enquiry as well of rich 
as poor, great or Scholars of leſs repute, that had an hand in the outrage, 


(1) No Statute, as I conceive, was yet made f. 3, a.] 


de armis portandis. (3) Ibid, 
(2) Pat. 22 Hen. III. m. 7, [Hari M u. 
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and finding out many that were guilty, clapt them up in priſon, ſome ſay 
thirty, others but eighteen, beſides one of the principal actors called Odo 
(firnamed by Florilegus) de Kilkenny, Canon of Lincoln and Legiſt. 

Others alſo that fled to Walingford for ſecurity, were, by command ſent 
from the King (1) to Richard. de Turri put in the dungeon there and 
elſewhere with great ignominy, . ſome of them were of 
noble race. 

Soon after theſe things were done, came to Oxford by the King's com- 
mand, (2) dat. 29 Apr. Peter de Rupibus, Biſhop of Wincheſter, and 
Ralph Nevyle, Biſhop of Chicheſter, and Chancellor of England, who 
with the Abbats of Eveſham and Abendon (3) meeting in St. Frideſ- 
wyde's Church on the morrow after the Feaft of St. Philip and Jacob, 
ſuſpended in the preſence of the Clerks, and people (among whom were 
the Mayor and Provoſts of the Town who before had received command 
from the King to attend them) the Study or Univerfity of Oxford, and 
forbad all Service, Exerciſes and ordinary Lectures to be performed. | 

About the ſame time the Legate, who was either at Abendon or Read- 
ing (one faith at (4) Wallingford) ſummons together ſeveral Biſhops that 
were neareſt to him, and in their preſence did ſolemnly interdict the Uni- 
verſity (and the Abbey of Oſney as the: faid Anon. (5) tells us) and ex- 
communicated all ſuch that had a hand in the outrage, who were not only 
the Juniors but Regent-maſters, beneficed: Clerks and Doctors, nay the 
Chancellor himſelf. Which being done was ſoon after publiſhed with 
bell, book and candle in every place in Oxford. The Scholars therefore 
ſeeing what was already done both by impriſonment, excommunication, 


ſuſpenſion, and I know not what, and were not certain what would befal 


them farther, many, who thought themſelves in the leaſt ſuſpicious, fled 
from Oxford, chooſing rather to undergo any hardſhip in another place, 
than there, where liberty was denied. But they being numerous, and 
their departure noted by many, the King ſent his Breve (6) forthwith, 
prohibiting that none under ſevere corporal puniſhment ſhould depart, un- 
leſs they had licence from him ſo to do. Upon this divers afterward who 
had occaſions in the country were forced to procure ſuch licence, as by our 
records it appears. Among them were Mr. Will. de Iſelwyke, (7) 


(1) CL. 22 Hf. III, m. 15. [Ib. f. 3, b.] (5) Vide etiam in H. Knighton de EVEN TI- 
(2) Par. 22 H. III, m. . [ Ibid. ] BUS AN GL. lib. ii, p. 2432- 

(3) Florilegus ſub hoc an. | (6) Par. 22 H. III, ut ſupra. - 

(4) Anon. MS. in Bib. Coll. Magd. Ox. (7) Cr. 22 H. III, m. 15. [ut ſupra: ] 


Thomas 
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Thomas the ſon of Brent, (1) with his Maſter Mr. Rob. de S. Agatha. 
Rob. a Canon of Southwell, (2) and Thomas de Stamford, Cle be- 
longing to the Archbiſhop of York, and Raynold de Hadeſton, ſervant, 
Mr, Hugh de Burgo, (3) Mr. Henry a Clerk belonging to the Archbiſhop 
of Dublin, Jeftrey de Bockland and others. 

By this time things being a little compoſed through the mitigation of 
the Legate's anger, or elſe that the priſons were not able to contain more 
Scholars, ſecurity was taken (4) 7 the Sheriff of the County from all 
Regents and beneficed Clerks to anſwer for all tranſgreſſions done by them 
againſt the Legate, when time ſhould be appointed. Others alſo by main- 


ize given in by ſeveral perſons were delivered from priſon, among ſuch 


were Mr. Joh. de Neckton, Nich. de S. Albano, Peter de Carleil, and 
Henry and Ralph his fellows : Jeffrey de 8. Agatha and Nicholas his Fel- 
low-clerks; all by the mainprize of Walter Malclerke Biſhop of Carleile. (5) 
Engram de Balliol, Bernard de Hondell or Hyndell, Robert de Paxton 
7 = de Bekyoefeild, Clerks ; by the mainprize of Henry de Bal- 
> 
Within few days after, viz. May 1 is, the Town was open (7) 
for all Clerks to go and come, and gheir chattells, which before were 
ſeized, were reſtored, and the inquiſitign which was taken by Henry 
Truhlevill and the Baillives of Oxford without the King's licence was fruſ- 
trated. At the lame time alſo Roger Niger Biſhop of London, and Rqb. 
Groſſteſte Biſhop of Lincoln, offering mainprize for ſeveral Clerks that 
were clapt up in the Tawer of London with ſeveral layicks that were en- 
gaged in the ſaid inſurrection, the ſaid Clerks were by the King's com- 
mand (8) delivered thence, namely Mr. Odo de Kilkenny, Mr. Simon 
de Cranford, Joh. de Lewes, Will. de;Scareſburgh, Gregory Fertekyroth, 
Thom. de Lychfeyld, Rob. de Leyceſter, Joh. de Brydeport, Wi 
Blundun, Rich. Groſſteſte, Peter de Oxon and Adam de Oxon or Exon. 
But as for thoſe that were fled into the country divers Breves iſſued, (9) 
out to the Sheriffs of Lincolnſhire, Buckinghamſhire, Northumberland, 
Glouceſterſhire, Leiceſterſhir E, ö Herefordſhire, Palatine of Durham, and 
eſpecially of Oxfordſhire, that they ſhould take them in their reſpective 
Counties of what nation ſoever they were, whether Iriſh, Welſh, Scotch, 


(1) Ibid. . | | (6) Ibid. 


(2) Ibjd. (7) — 

(3) Ibid. (8) Ibid 

K Far. 22 H. III, m. 7, [ut ſupra.] (9 Cr Aus. 22 Hen. III, m. 13, &c. {Hari 
*(5) Ib.-m-6;; [Hart Mz. f. 5. 4 40 Mu. f. 6, b, &c.] 
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Engliſh or others, and ſend in their names and the names of their ſureties 
to appear and anſwer to the charge that ſhould be laid againſt them. How 
many withdrew themſelves, or were taken, it appears not. But thoſe that 
the Inquiſitors had notice of, that were preſent at the ſaid inſurrection and 
were gone, they returned ; (1) among whom I find theſe, viz. William 
the Writer, Rob. de Tysford, Simon the fon of Waryn de Brackley, pre- 
ſent at the fray with bows and arrows: Adam de Wolton, Parchiner, or 
parchment maker, living in Catſtreet, preſent alſo with bow and arrows : 
Elizeus and John, who made their abode and ſtudied in the houſe of John 
le Tournour living in Grope Lane : John Currey of Scotland, Mr. Peter 
de Goſyngton of the county of Leyceſter, William and John de Hoyland, 
who made their abode and ſtudied in the houſe of Will. Maynard : Hugh 
le Verrer, who abode in the houſe of Oſmund the Miller : Raynold de 
Hybernia and his ſeven fellows, in the houſe of the ſaid Oſmund : John 
de Caſſells and Walter Vriſſe (2) his fellow, in the houſe of John Ingram: 
Henry the Chaplain of Edwardſtowe, in the ſame houſe : John Mortimer 
and Rob. Norenſis in the houſe of Auguſtine Goſſe: Roger a Scot and 
Peter a Scot his fellow, in the houſe of Mr. William de Lychfeild (which 
was Wylleby Hall (3) in the pariſh of St. Peter in the Eaſt) Reginald de 
Cumberland, Writer, in the Inn or Hall of John the Writer in S. Crofle's 
pariſh: Hamo de Stratford near Buckingham, in the houſe of John the 
Writer, ſometime Richard's the Weaver. One Colimus alſo of eighteen 
years of age, who was preſent at the fray and flung two ſtones againſt the 
gate of the gueſts hall at Oſney, was fled. Wall. de Langley was fled alfo 
either into Northumberland or Durham. Philipp de Dunye, Thom. de 
Staunton, Steph. de Buckeſton, Nich. de Marchinſtowe, William Coke, 
John Middleton, and Will. Locard, Clerks, fled into Herefordſhire and 
Gloceſterſhire, &c. 

Many alſo in the priſons at Oxford that found ſecurity for their appear- 
ance were let looſe, (4) among which were theſe following, viz. 1. Richard 
Camul, who adviſed ſeveral perſons to lay hands on the Lord Legate, found 
for his fecurity Mr. Will. de Drogheda, Hugh and William Ayleſbury. 
[&c.] 2. Richard, Daniel, and Alan or Alban de Kyldelon, who abode 
in the houſe of Richard le Barbur ; the firſt had for his ſecurity Mr. Rob. 
de Lychfeild, the ſecond Mr. Reyner de Stokes, and the third Mr. Simon 


(1) Cravs. 22 Hen. III, m. 12 et 14: [Hari Ofney in Theſaur. Ed. Ch. Ox. in Pyx. S. Pet. 
Mu. f. 7 a &c.] in Or, 


(2) [vel Yrers : Ibid.] (4) Cr. 22 Hen, III, m. 10 et 12. [Hari 
(3) Ut in MuxIuEN r. et Evident, Cænob. Mey. f. 8 b.] 


de Nevyle. 
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de Nevyle. 3. Gregory de Oggemore, and Statius de 8. Donato (of the 
Marches of Wales) who abode in the houſe of Ralph Godenar, found for 


their ſecurity Ralph their hoſt, and Rich. de Norwico, Burghers of Oxford. 
4. Nich. Hybernenſis and Patricius Podrom (1) his fellow, who abode 
in the houſe of Sweteman, had for their ſurety David Dudeleye of Dublin, 
becauſe they were found in the company of Mauritius Walenſis, Tryſtra- 
mus Hybernenſis and Hugo Norens : all which for their notorious actions 
had hid themſelves and could not be found: but the aforeſaid Nicholas and 
Patricius were afterwards ſent as vagabonds or fugitives to Briſtol in order 
for their journey to Ireland. 5. Galfridus de Hereford, fon of the Parſon of 
Bromyard, [who] was preſent at Oſney and ſorely cudgelled Thomas Terry 
of Oxon, ſuppoſing him to be a Roman, fled away and was not to be found; 
but the ſaid Th. Terry, becauſe he was preſent at the fray, found for his 
ſureties Richard Segrym and Laurence the Provoſt, Burghers of Oxford. 

Afterwards they found out John de Bromyarde, brother to Jeffrey ; and 
Thomas the Chaplaia of St. Martin's Church undertook that the faid 
Jeffrey ſhould return to Oxford and be ready to obey the law. Beſides 
theſe were others that gave ſureties, which for brevity I ſhall paſs by. 
Some, and thoſe not a few, were freed from priſon by the worthy Dr. 
Groſſteſt who paſſed his word for their appearance; ſo that now thoſe that 
had any ſureties were ſet at liberty, but for thoſe that were fled (of which 
many never returned) the King by his Letters to the Chancellor, and 
Archdeacon of Oxford, commanded them to publiſh abroad that all that 
were fled upon account of the fray at Oſney, ſhould return to Oxford 
without fear, and be ready to receive abſolution of their offences, 

By this time the Legate, who had intentions to go into the North parts 
of England, took his courſe (2) to London, and lodged himſelf and re- 
tinue at Durham houſe, the King charging the Mayor of London to keep 
him as the apple of his eye with watch and ward continually about him. 

To that place he aſſembled the Archbiſhop of York and all the Biſhops of 

England by that authority which he did enjoy, to the end that they ſhould 
_ conſult concerning the ſtate of the Church and reparation of the late of- 
fences done to him by the Clerks of Oxford. His will being performed, 
the Biſhops ſtood up ſtifly for the Univerſity, particularly Dr. Groſflteſt 
Biſhop of Lincoln, who, as tis reported, (3) did ſolemnly excommunicate 
in the preſence of the Legate and King all thoſe that had, Jaid violent hands 


(1) vel Prodham. 
(2) Math. Paris ſub an. 1238, et alli. 
(3) In CR RON. vel Ax NAL. Monaſt. de Burton, MS. 
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upon the Clerks. He and the reſt of the Biſhops alſo alledged, that Ox. 
ford was * fecunda Eccleſia, the ſecond Church, and one of the famouſeſt 
nurſeries for learning and Religion in the Chriſtian World ; and now to 
be dealt with more ſeverely, ſeeing that the Scholars had already ſuffered 
impriſonment, deprivation of goods and other miſeries, could not but pro- 
voke them to an utter diſperſion. Furthermore to fatisfy the Legate, and 
give him a right underſtanding of the truth, they told him, that the dif- 
ference aroſe from the incivility and ſaucineſs of his ſervants in their actions 

and ſpeech towards them, which was fo foul and groſs that they could * 
no otherwiſe than what my did. 


Dom. 1239 
28 f 23—24 Hen. III. 

[The Legate, ] having heard theſe things with patience and his anger a 
little cooled, breaks up the meeting, and after divers letters between him and 
the Pope and certain Cardinals concerning the buſineſs, ponders on the 
matter. At length, after the Clerks had ſtood interdicted almoſt an year (if 
not above) and for that reaſon their Lectures and Exerciſes were omitted, 
and divers (as Authors report) had retired to Northampton and Saliſbury 
to ſtudy; he, by his letters to the Chancellor of Oxford (1) invites and 
ſummons the excommunicated to repentance, and ordered their puniſn— 
ment to be thus performed : 

© That the Clerks gather together at S. Paul's in London, and thence 
go to Durham houſe on foot (which is near an Engliſh mile) accompanied 
with the . to Carliſle (now Worceſter) houſe, and from thence go 
barefooted * fine capis, et mantellis diſcin&i,* without their caps or hoods 
and gowns, the reſt of the way, and there humbly to beg mercy and 
pardon of the Legate for their offences.” All which being punctually 
performed (for the Legate would never have taken it for ſatisfaction 
enough unleſs many of the Biſhops had accompanied the Scholars in their 
proceſſion) he by his letters (2) releaſed the Interdict: which being done, 
the Scholars reaſſumed their Lectures, but not in that number as before, 
being highly offended for the injuries they had received. 

As for the retiring of the Clerks to Northampton to ſtudy, I ſhall make 
mention of it in the years 1260 and 1264, and only ſpeak now of their 
going to Saliſbury. To which place therefore that they did go, is not to 


(1) A fol. 48, a, &c. ; (2) Ibidem. 
be 
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be ſcrupled, becauſe divers Authors (1) report it ; yet whether that Study 
or Academy took its original at this time, feveral differ about it. Some 
ſuppoſe that its riſe was from the Scholars of Oxford, who departed thence 
when three of them were hanged for killing a woman an. 1209 : others 
alſo before. But howſoever it is (notwithſtanding I find in a work of 
John Sariſbury, (2) mention made of Schools at Wincheſter or Saliſbury 
to have been governed in his time by one Mr. Jordanus) ſure it is that 
our Clerks retired to that place at this time (and not unlikely again an. 
1264 when another remnant went to Northampton) and there ſettled a 
Study, for the reception of whom two Colleges afterwards were built. 

The firſt was called Collegium de valle or Vaulx, which ſtood between 
the Pallace wall and Harnham bridge, erected (3) by Giles de Brudeport 
Biſhop of Saliſbury about the year 1260. The Scholars of which were 
bound to celebrate the anniverſary of their Founder at the pariſh Church of 
Bridgeport or Brudeport in Dorſetſhire where he was born. Part of which 
Scholars remained afterwards in Saliſbury, where they had two Chaplains 
to ſerve in the Church there dedicated to S. Nicholas. The reſidue of the 
Scholars ſtudied at Oxford to obtain Academical knowlege and take their 
Degrees. 3 

The other College was called © Collegium S. Edmundi, ſtanding at the 
north-weſt end of the Town, hard by the Town ditch, erected (4) by 
Walter de la Wyle Biſhop of the ſame place about the year 1270, part of 
which Scholars alſo retired ſometimes to Oxford. 

The Chancellor of the Church of Saliſbury (5) did anciently read a 
Divinity Lecture to theſe Scholars thrice in a week, and had Diſputations 
in a School joining to the old Library, where the picture of S. John of 
Beverly the firſt Maſter. of Arts of Oxford was lately ſtanding. They had 
(as I have heard) a privilege among them that upon the teſtimony of the 
Chancellor of that Church of their ſtanding and profit in good letters, they 
might proceed in Degrees in the Univerſity of Oxford. This in all pro- 
bability was ſo (for I have ſeen no Record that doth abſolutely make 


(1) Math. Paris ſub an. 1238. Thom. Wal- Notes ſent to me. v. F. 20. 


ſingham in Vrop. NevusTR1®, p. 465. Et . (4) Ibidem. 0 | 

Will. Harriſon in Ca ron. ſuo lib. ii, cap. 3. (5) De controverſia et com poſitione inde facta 
(2) In Ee1sToL1s ſuis edit. Par. e Bib. Pa- an. 1278 inter Cancellarium et Scholares Oxon, 

pirii Maſſoni an. 1611, Ep. 19. ex una parte, et Subdecanum Eccleſiæ Sariſbur. 


. (3) Leland in 2 Vol. ITintr ar. fol. 67, b. ex parte altera, ſuper juriſdictione in Scholares 
Of theſe two Colleges de Vall and St. Edmund exercenda, vide Jo. Caium in lib. 1. Ax T1. 
v. Index of Letters for the Biſhop of Saliſbury CanTaBRIG. p. 110. 


mention 
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mention of it) and if you'll believe certain circumſtances taken from Anti- 
quity, you may perceive that the ſaid Scholars retired conſtantly to Ox- 
ford; where, in Schoolſtreet, they, for the moſt part, lodged, and par- 
ticularly in two Halls that joined together, one called for the moſt part 
Saliſbury (ſometimes Saleſury) Hall and the other little S. Edmund's 


Hall; on the ſites of which ſtand now Braſenoſe Callege Chapel and part 
of their Library. 


Dom. 1240 
_ 24—25 Hen. III. 

About the time that the Scholars were returned to their ſtudies and ſet- 
tled, Dr. Groſſteſt Biſhop of Lincoln, a continual lover of the Univerſity, 
ſent an Epiſtle (1) directed to the Regent Maſters in Divinity, wherein 
he adviſes them to lay ſure foundations in their ſtudies, ſeeing they were 
the builders of the Houſe of Gop, &c' 

And among divers good inſtructions that he gave to them (which was 
to no other end than that they ſhould throw afide their Summs, and not 
follow the Laws ſo much as the Students did at Paris) was that the 
morning hour in which they read ordinarie ſhould be beſtowed on readings 
on the old and new Teſtament, or elſe that they ſhould read inſtead of 
their ordinary book, ſome book of the Canon of the holy Scripture and 
no other.” Furthermore alſo that a time fit and proper for buſineſs, 
ſhould not be beſtowed againſt the doctrine of the Scripture and natural 
order of things, leſt by ſo doing they recede from the footſteps of their 
forefathers and predeceflors, and from the conformity of the Regent The- 
ologiſts at Paris, &c.* But that way of the Divines at Paris did not con- 
tinue there long, for what by the dotages of Joachim the Abbat, which 
were introduced by the Preaching Fryers (while they and the Pariſians 
were at difference concerning various points) under the name of Evan- 
gelicum æternum, they much ſwerved from that way and embraced the 
faid dotages, notwithſtanding by the piety of certain Pariſians, they were 
| Caſt aſide as frivolous and an anathema” laid upon them. (2) 


(1) In lib. EeisroLarRum Rob. Groſſteſte, forth, being full of all filthineſs and blaſphemy, 
Ms. in Bib. [pub. Oxon.] Bodl. [312] p. 91. naming it Evangelium æternum, requiring the 
Ep. 110. | Pope that it might be by him canonized, and fo 
(2) Evangelium æternum. See the BEE- ſet forth for the eternal Word of Gop : But it was 
Hive of the Romiſh Church, &c. tranſlated into denied them, as hap was, &c.“ See DRCIA- 
Engliſh by G. Gilpin the elder—Lond. 1636- KRaT10n of Bonner's Articles, fol. 57, a, [Fox's 
oct. f. 28, b. 29, a. The Goſpel which certain Acrs and Mon. p. 322.] 
Monks at Paris, an. 1220, had made and ft 


AS 
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As for the ſaid Joachim, he was Abbat of Fleurie, and under pretence 
of being a prophet, did write and utter ſtrange things about the year 119c. 
Which being accounted dangerous, in relation to the Church, and State 

of learning, were condemned in the Lateran Council 1215. At which 
time the Preaching Fryers peeping forth in the world, were ſo bold after- 
wards to entertain and propagate them, being as twas thought encouraged 


ſo to do by great perſonages in OY to the Pope, whom Joachim 
had ſaid was Antichriſt. 


Dom. 1241 
888 0 25—26 Hen. III. 


No ſooner were the Scholars ſettled, but a grievous diſſenſion (1) fell 
out between them and the Burghers of Oxford. Which, whether it aroſe 
upon overrating their Inns or Halls, or upon abuſes given, I know not. 
However, it was ſo great that they tranſlated themſelves to Cambridge, 
where they obtained of the King certain liberties for their own convenience 
againſt the Burghers, and to confirm them, got his Charter under ſeal. 
Mathew Parys is my Author for this, according to the printed copy (2) 
of Mathew, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and that of Dr. Wats ; (3) but 
upon my conſulting of the Manuſcript exemplar of that Author in the King's 
Library at S. James near Weſtminſter, not a word of the Scholars retiring 
to Cambridge occurs, ſo that as yet the buſineſs ſtands doubtful. But 
fome may ſay that though Math. Parys be not ſo exactly and honeſtly 
publiſhed as tis to be wiſhed, yet is it not to be tried by the MS in St. 
James's Library, becauſe it is the copy as twere of another work. To 
which I anſwer that that large and confuſed book which is printed was 


the firſt collection of Math. Parys, out of which he afterwards formed 


that which is extant at S. James, leaving out many ſuperfluous things and 
adding ſome other and putting it in better order ; and therefore ſeeing 'tis 
ſo, which no knowing Antiquaries will deny, the laſt copy is moſt of all 
to be believed. 

This year in the month of November Walter, Archbiſhop of York, 
and divers Biſhops meeting in a Council then held at Oxford, the King 
ſent (4) to them Geffrey de Langeley to be his Advocate there, and act 
for him in caſe they preſume to appoint or ſettle any thing in prejudice to 


his crown or dignity. But the event of this matter, I have no where as 
yet ſeen. 


(1) M. Paris ſub. an, 1240, (3) Edit. ib. 1640. 
(2) Edit. Lond. 1571, (4) Par. 26 H. III, m. 12. 
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Dom. 1242 
5 198 5 26—27 Hen. III. 

This year the King, going into Gaſcoigne, ordered by his Letters (1) 
of April 25 that WALTER, Archbiſhop of York, William de Cantilupo (2) 
and William of York ſhould be Protectors in his abſence of the Univerſity, 
receive all complaints thence, and order all things therein for the benefit 
of Students, as they ſhould think moſt fit. The faid Archbiſhop, fir- 
named DE GREY, was thought moſt fit for this employment becauſe he 
had been bred in this Univerſity, and underſtood the affairs of it very well, 
Afterwards for the great affection he had thereunto became a ſpecial Be- 
nefactor, and had a Maſs celebrated (3) by our predeceſſors on the day 
before St. Martin's, a Placebo and Dirige, and on St. Martin's day with 
a Deacon and Subdeacon. To which Exequies and Maſſes all the Regents 
were bound to be preſent from the beginning to the end, &c. as 'tis more 
largely expreſſed in our Books, He died on the firſt of May, on which 


day yearly there was a ſolemn Maſs with a Placebo and Dirige celebrated 
for him by the 'Chancellor and Maſters. 


Dom. 1 
An. 27—28 Hes. III. 

About this time Alan Baſſet younger brother, or at leaſt of kin to Gll- 
bert Baſſet Baron of Hedindon, Founder of the Priory at Burcheſter or 
Biſſeſter, in the county of Oxford, left in his will (4) 200 marks to the 
Vniverſity for the maintenance of two Chaplains. Which money, being 
by his Executors put into the hands of the Prior and Covent of the afore- 
faid place, to the end that they according to their diſcretions ſhould ma- 
nage it for the uſe of the Univerſity, did at length purchaſe three Carucs 
of arable land at Arncote near Biſſeſter, as alſo the wood joining to the 
ſaid Town, and obliged themſelves to pay from thence eight marks at 
two terms in the year to two Chaplains or Scholars of the Univerſity of 
Oxford, or elſewhere, (5) © ubi ſtudium fuerit Univerſitatis in Anglia, to the 
end that they ſhould pray for the ſouls of the faid Alan and his wife and 
all the faithful deceaſed on certain days that were to be appointed. 

About the ſame time great difference happening between the King and 


(1) Part. 26 H. III, m. 5. ; [in Turi Scholarum;], p 3. Et C. . 7. 
(2) One Walter de Cantelupo was at this time (J) Rec. H. Wellis, brite Lync. fol. 71. 
Biſhop of Worceſter. (5) [Hoc fuit propter metum 
(3) Lis. BEpeLLianus Univ. Ox. MS. Studi Oxon. Not. in Lat. „ 
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Ralegh, Biſhop of Norwich, concerning the ſaid Biſhop's election to the 
See of Wincheſter, the King appealed (1) to the Univerſities of Oxford 
and Paris about the matter, to the end that the Civilians and Canoniſts of 
each place might give their opinions concerning it. At length the caſe 
being adjudged by thoſe of Oxford on the King's behalf, the faid Biſhop 
(in conſideration of the King's diſſent from the election, and the other his 
procuring it by falſe ſuggeſtions from the Pope) was publicly defamed (2) 
throughout all the Schools (wherein he had been either a Reader or au- 
ditor) according to the uſual manner in ſuch caſes, It was not only now, 
but before, and eſpecially afterward, a common thing for the defamations 
of great perſons to be publiſhed in Oxford, and the reaſon for it was be- 
cauſe Scholars of all Nations were there congregated together, and ſo con- 
ſequently the defamation was the ſooner ſpread abroad by them. Ethelmer 
Biſhop of Wincheſter was ſome years after this defamed before the Uni- 
verſity by Boniface Archbiſhop of Canterbury, as I ſhall ſhew you in the 
year 1252. One Joh. Sutton alſo Abbat of Abendon in the time of K. 
Edw. II, who had defrauded that Abbey of ſeveral parcels of land and 
revenues, and had committed many foul matters, and therefore accuſed by 
the Monks before the Biſhops of Saliſbury in a Viſitation of their Abbey, 
was publicly defamed (3) apud bonos et graves, tam in villa de Abendon 
et locis omnibus circumvicinis, quam in Univerſitate Oxon,” 


Dom. 1244 
ig 28—29 Hen. III. 


In the beginning of this year hapned a grievous (4) diſcord (about 
the uſe of money as I conceive) between the Scholars and the Jews. The 
former broke open their houſes in the Jewry and robbed them of much 
money; of which fact great complaints being made, were forty five Clerks 
ſent to priſon, but ſoon after by the favour of Dr. Groſſteſt Biſhop of 
Lincoln (always a loving father to Scholars) they were, through his 
mediation to the King, freed, and the rather becauſe no man impeached 
them of any breach of peace or crime. 

Thus I find it delivered by ſeveral Authors, but elſewhere tis ſaid that 
the faid Biſhop having received them into his protection © ut rectentur 


(1) Part. 28 H. III, m. 10 et 11. (4) CRO. Abendon MS. in Bib. pub. 
(2) Math, Paris ſub an. 1243. Cant. Et Continuator CHñRONICÆ Bedz MS. 
(3) Rom. Chron, Cænob. Abend. MS. fol. 358, b. 
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coram eo ſecundum ſanctiones canonicas' as 'tis ſaid, defired the King to 
be freed from that burden. 

Whereupon a Breve being tranſmitted (1) to the Sherriff 15 April, 
they were delivered to the Abbat of Oſney, Prior of S. Frideſwyde's, and 
Walter Archdeacon of Oxford to do that office for him. So that I doubt 
not but that the Scholars were in this matter much wronged, if not, the 
King would not about the fame time have granted them (2) ſo great a 
boon as he did : For it appears that by his Letters pat. (3) dat. at Radyng 
10 May this year, he granted that the Chancellor thereof ſhould have 
cogniſance of all Pleas in the cauſes of Clerks from contracts made of 
moveable things ; which though it was then granted but during the King's 
pleaſure, yet afterwards it was confirmed to him and his ſucceſſors for ever 
with a * non obſtante prohibitione Regis (4) in the ſame cauſes. It was 
a matter of very great moment, foraſmuch as it is the radix of the Uni- 
verſity's Juriſdiction and the baſis of the Bull of P. Boniface III, granted 
to us ſome years after this. Now whether the Univerſity had cogniſance 
of Pleas before this time, (5) may to ſome be doubtful, but to me not, 
becauſe that ſeveral valid proofs atteſt it, among which is one in an Epiſtle 
to Dr. Henry Deane Archbiſhop of Canterbury, (6) craving his aſſiſtance 
in the conſervation of the Chancellor's juriſdiction of Oxford, going thus 
* Decreverunt, immo ab eternis ſeculis (7) ſanxerunt metuendiſſimi Prin- 
cipes, noſtre Univerſitatis Cancellarium, ſuo in Oxonienſi foro judiciali, 
lites et cauſas quaſcunque, earundemque deciſiones et examina equa lance 
librare debere, &c. Another proof might be taken from the Univerſity's 
bond or obligation to the Priors of S. Frideſwyde made in the third year 
of K. John, in whoſe reign it doth alſo evidently appear elſewhere that 
the Chancellor had that liberty, as particularly in the inſtrument of Nich. 
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(1) CLavs. 28 Hen. III, m. 11 et 12. [Hari 
Mk u. f. 10 b, &c.] 

(2) Cr. 28 H. III, m. 6. Et A fol. 513, a. 

(3) Ib. et in B. fol. 17. b. et C. fol. 79, a. 
[Hari LI B. PRIVILEG. ut ſupra, f. 2, b.] 

(4) Quia ſcil. Rex prohibet ne ſecularis Judex 
Eccleſiaſticus cognoſcat de rebus quæ ſunt de feodo 
laico, et de rebus mere civilibus, &c. quia ni- 
timur in vetitum, &. Nam de jure communi, 
Actor debet ſequi forum rei. Sed hic, contra eſt. 

(5) See before an. 1214. 

(6) In F, fol. 187 b, Epiſt. 527. 

(7) Ab æternis ſæculis, i. e. ab ipſa prima 
Academiz origine, quam quia propter ſummam 


illius antiquitatem ignorabant, ideo eam ad æter- 
nitatem revocant. In Epiſtola etiam ad Hum- 


phredum Glouceſt. Ducem in F. fol. 40, b. dat. 


in Domo Congregationis 3 die Martii circa an. 
1435, de quodam Legiſta per Cancell. Oxon. 
'bannito, et ad Regem appellante, hæc ſunt— 
* quod nunquam ab zvo fuerat viſum aut auditum 
faltem in caſibus perturbationis pacis, contu- 
maciz aut rebellionis, &c.* In FF. porro, Epiſt. 
ſecunda ad Cancell. Gulielm. Warham Archiep. 
Cantuar. hæc ſunt verba—* 11s enim libertatibus 
privileguſque quibus ab æternis ferme ſæculis 
gaudebat; tuam Univerſitatem privandam acci- 
pimus, &c.“ ſcript. an. 1508, aut eo circiter. 


Tuſculanus 
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Tuſculanus before mentioned, and laſtly from the Script (1) of K. Henry 
III. in the 45 year of his reign, whereby he cauſed enquiry to be made 
by way of Jury utrum Cancellarius Oxon ſolebat habere cognitionem de 
contractibus inter Scholares et Judzos temporibus retroactis: which being 
done accordingly, it was returned upon oath that he uſed to have that 
power, not at all to the damage of the King. | 

Now if this had been a new thing and never heard of before, then would 
the Jury have returned another anſwer, that is to fay, it was © ad damnum 
Domini Regis. So then if the Chancellor's cogniſance of contracts between 
Scholars and Jews was returned to be ſo ancient at that time, then certainly 
much more ancient was his cogniſance of contracts between Scholars and 
Townſmen. But howſoever ancient this liberty is I ſhall not now contend 
about it. Yet certain I am that a Compoſition ſeemed to be contracted be- 
tween the King and the Univerſity after the ſaid Grant, for in another Char- 
ter dat. 5. Id. of the ſaid month of May, is the anſwer of the Chancellor 
and Univerfity of Oxford made to the King to this effect, viz. (2) — “ quod 
privilegia ſua Cancellario indulta de cognitione omnium Placitorum in 
cauſis Clericorum, ex contractibus rerum mobilium factis, non obſtante 
prohibitione Regis, non cedant in ſuum aut hæredum ſuorum prejudicium, 
&c. (3) 

As for the antiquity of this liberty in the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, I find it far ſhorter in time than in Oxford, for the Scholars thereof 
being deſirous to enjoy it, petitioned (4) the Parliament 33 Ed. I, D'ni. 1 
1305 ; but it being for ſome time controverted it was given in anſwer to 1 
the petitioners thus ſicut habet Univerſitas Oxonienſis, ita habeant.” ; 
Afterwards a Charter (5) being drawn up dat. 12 March the ſame year, 
was ſealed and put into the hands of the Chancellor of that Univerſity. 


| 10 
0 Dom. 1246 1 
An. ; 
| 30—31 Hen. III. 4 
Several that were moſt learned were now in great renown at Oxford, .- 
ſuch, I mein, that had received encouragement in their ſtudies by the 43 


1 
(1) Crus. 45 H. III, m. 14; et in A fol. (4) Lines Petitionum in Parliamento an. 1. 
53, b. 33 Ed. I. inchoat apud Weſtmonaſt. die domi- fy 
(2) Par. 28 H. III, m. 6. nica proxima poſt feſt. S. Mathiz Apoſt. fol. 103. 1 


(3) Oxonienſes fidem ſuam hac in re liberaſſe Interim quanta hic mutatio : qui enim antea ha- 
indicium eſt, quia fi hæc placitorum cognitio in buerunt jura regalia (ita enim ex charta Arthury | 
præjudicium coronz Regis tetendiſſet, nunquam Regis intelligo) jam petunt ut habeant cogni- 
hujuſmodi privilegium Angliz Reges poſtea Can- tionem cauſarum inter Scholares et Laicos. 1 
tabrigiæ conceſſiſſent. (5) Par. 33 Edv. I. part. i, m. 16. io 


H h 2 worthy 
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worthy Dr. Groſſteſt Biſhop of Lincoln; who, with others of his intimate 
and learned acquaintance, did not only freely contribute Exhibitions to 
them, but ordered a courſe of diſcipline in their Schools, eſpecially in read- 
ing after the Pariſian mode, to which he before had very lovingly adviſed 
them. But now many neither regarding it or taking the degree of Maſter 
without his examination to his great diſpleaſure, made bold to complain to 
P. Innocent IV (as yet his friend) about it. Whereupon he ſent his 
Bull to, and commanded, him (Oxford being in his Dioceſe) to take care 
about the matter, and not to permit any to teach in any Faculty unleſs it 
were * ſecundum morem Pariſienſem, and to be approved by him or elſe 
his ſubſtitute. 

The Bull goes thus (1) —* Innocentius Epiſcopus ſervorum DEI, ve- 
nerabili fratri Epiſcopo Lincoln. ſalutem et Apoſtolicam benedictionem. 
Cum ſicut te accepimus intimante, apud Oxon tuz Dioces. ubi ſtudium 
vigere dignoſcitur, nonnulli paſſim abſque examinatione cathedram præ- 
ſumant aſcendere magiſtralem, ex quo periculum imminet, et ſcandalum 
etiam generatur. Nos tuis ſupplicationibus inclinatis, præſentium tibi 
auctoritate concedimus, ut nullum ibi docere in aliqua facultate permittas, 
niſi qui ſecundum morem Pariſienſem, a te, vel his quibus in hac parte 
tuas vices commiſeris, examinatus fuerit, et etiam approbatus; contra- 
dictores per cenſuram eccleſiaſticam, appellatione poſtpoſita compeſcendo. 
Dat. Lugduni 13 cal. Juni, Pontificatus noſtræ III. 


* {ow 1247 
31—32 Hen. III. 


At this time the King finding his Realm to be in great danger of ruin, 
commanded the Nobility to give him a meeting in Parliament (2) at Ox- 
ford on the day whereon was ſung «£ Quaſi modo geniti, &c. (3) and more 
eſpecially the Biſhops, becauſe he found them to be much depauperated 
by Papal extortions and the Nation as 'twere exhauſted of its treaſure by 
ſuch devices, &c. The event of this meeting the common Chronicles 
will tell you, and therefore I ſhall only note by the way, that that fault 
which he laid on the Pope and his officers, he acted himſelf in the latter 
end of the year 1254, when by the advice of Pet. de Egveblanke (4) 


(1) In Lis. vel Recisr. Hug. Wellis vel (z) That is Low Sunday or Dies Dominica in 


Wallis Epiſc, Linc. Bulla 15. albis. 
(2) Mat. Paris ſub an. 1247. Florilegus ſub (4) Tho. Wykes in Caron, ſuo ſub an. 1254. 
eod. an, &c. Vide etiam in Math. Paris. [ſub an. 1255. 


Biſhop 
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Biſhop of Hereford, he did by a guile get the Biſhops in a Parliament 
held at Radyng to ſet their ſeals to a blank ſchedule. Which being 
done, was a writing entred whereby the Church of England was bound 
to pay to the Popes Merchants at Sena or Siena nine thouſand marks: of 
which ſum the Abbey of Oſney paid 200 marks as the Chronologer (1) 
of that place thus tells us— | 
* Eodem anno (1256) ad feſtum Apoſtolicorum Philippi et Jacobi ſol- 
verunt Canonici de Oſney ne interdicto et excommunicationi ſubjicirentur 
autoritate literarum domini Papæ præſcriptarum prænotatis Mercatoribus 
Senenſibus ducentas marcas ; verumtamen poſtea computata fuit illa ſumma 
pecuniz ni decima conceſſa Regi a ſede Apoſtolica, quam eis ſolvere de- 


buerunt et receperunt ſuper his literis regias teſtimoniales in hunc mo- 
dum,' &c. 


Dom. 1248 
1 2 | 32—233 Hen, III. 
On May day, a time when Mechanicks and Youth are at liberty, and 
conſequently miſchief is committed by them, a Noble Scholar of good 
converſation paſſing through the ſtreet in the evening by St. Martin's 
Church, certain of the Burghers, without any cauſe or fault committed, 
ſet upon, and mortally wounded, him. But he endeavouring to avoid them, 
the butchers and other people flung dirt, garbage and ſtones at him, and by 
that time he could get to All Saints Church door, fell down in a manner 
dead; ſo that being carried to his Houſe, ſoon after expired. The Baillives 
of the Town who according to their office ſhould have enquired after the 
authors of this murder, were found ſo much negligent in it, that they 
ſeemed to be abettors of the malefactors. Hereupon the Univerſity was ſo 
ſenſibly moved at it, that they ſolemnly vowed to ceaſe from their ordinary 
and extraordinary Lectures if competent juſtice was not executed on the 
malefactors; and further alſo if the like ſhould for the future happen they 
would altogether recede from the Study of Oxford and ſettle it in another 
place. In the mean time reſerving the body unburied they firſt ſent an ac- 
count of the matter to the King, but what order he took about it, it appears 
not. At the fame time alſo they acquainting Dr. Groſſteſt Biſhop of 
Lincoln, their Dioceſan, with the ſame buſineſs ; he forthwith authoriſed 


(1) Idem Th. Wykes, ut ſupra, ſub an, 1256. 
Mr. Rob. 
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(1) Mr. Rob. de Mariſco Canon of Lincoln, and now or ſoon after 
Archdeacon of Oxford, to go to that place and there in all Churches to 
publiſh the form of Excommunication with lighted candles and bells ſo- 
lemnly toling againſt all thoſe that had diſturbed the peace of the Church 
and Univerſity, and had laid violent hands on the faid Clerk and mortally 
wounded him. Alſo that he, with other faithful and ſworn perſons, do 
make a juſt enquiry into the fact, which being done and publiſhed, and 
an inſpection made into the Compoſition lately made by Nicholas Biſhop 
of Fraſchati between the Univerſity and Burghers, he proceeded to due 
Juſtice, &c. 

According to this command the ſaid Mr. R. de Mariſco went to Oxford 
and examined in full the matter, but the return I have not yet ſeen, and 
therefore know not as yet any puniſhment inflicted by him on the male- 
factors. All that appears, is, that the goods of a Vintner who had a hand 
in the murder, were ſeized on by command from the King (2) to the Sheriff 
of the County, and that part of his wine, as much as came to three hog(- 
heads (for ſix were ſeized on) were diſtributed among the Minorite Fryers, 
Maſter, of St. John's Hoſpital and Maud the wife of Geffry de Langeley. 
This ſtory I could not without guilt of concealment let paſs, be- 
cauſe thereby might be beheld the conſtancy of the Academians in theſe 
times in revenging affronts and abuſes done to any of their party. They 
were always ſo zealous in that matter, that they would have juſtice done 
or elſe be gone, as from various inſtances appears, eſpecially in that of 
Robert Wells a crafty veterano, Baillive of Northgate Hundred in the ſub- 
urbs of Oxford : for the truth is he did in ſuch meaſure confront and noſe 
them in relation to their liberties in that Hundred, that they ſeriouſly 
vowed before almighty Gop, that all Scholaſtick exerciſes ſhould ceaſe, 
their School doors be ſhut up and their books flung away, unleſs he 
was puniſhed according to his crimes. And as they vowed, ſo their deſires 
came to paſs though not to the content of all. 

The 29th of the faid month of May, the King, being then at Wood- 


ſock granted (3) ſeveral privileges to the Cy, among which, were 


theſe following : 


(1) Res. Dalderbey fol. 275, in literis ibid. adhuc pertinuiſſe. 
per modum quem vocant Inſpeximus. (3) Craus. 32 H. III. m. 9. [Hari Lis. 
(2) Cravs. 32 H. III. m. 9. [Hari Mem. PRIv. f. 3 a.] Et in turri Scholarum in pyx. 
f. 11 b.] Hinc conſtat bona Felonum ad Regem EE, nu. 2. A fol. 51, b. C fol. 77, b. &c. 


1. That 


, 
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1. That if any injury was done to a Scholar, an Inquiſition was to be 
made of it as well by the adjacent villages as Burghers of Oxford. 

2. That if a Scholar ſhould be ſlain by any of the ſaid Burghers, the 
whole Commonalty of Oxford ſhould be puniſhed for it. 

3. That the Jews of Oxford receive not of the Scholars above two eons 
in a ſevennight for the uſe of one pound. 

4. That ſo often as the Mayor and Baillives of Oxford take their Oath 
in their common place the Commonalty ſhall give notice of it before hand 
to the Chancellor, that he or elſe another perſon that he ſhall appoint, be 
preſent at the taking of the ſaid Oath, &c. but if he nor his Deputy cannot 
be preſent, they ſhall proceed notwithſtanding to the ſaid Oath. 

5. That two Aldermen ſhould be choſen to do juſtice in the abſence of 
the Provoſts, according as William de York (1) had ordained it. 

6. That every Burgher or Inhabitant anſwer for his family, if any thereof 
do injury to any Scholar. 

7. That the Chancellor of the Univerſity be preſent at the aſſaying of 
bread and ale, fo often as 'tis made by the Burghers, &c. 

Theſe privileges I ſay were granted by the King at Woodſtock before 
the Proctors of the Univerſity and ſeveral Burghers of the Town, he being 


chiefly incited thereunto becauſe of the great abuſes given lately to the 


Scholars by the ſaid Burghers, and Jews, of Oxford. 


Dom. 1249 
28 f 33—34 Hen. III. 


In the beginning of this year in the time of Lent aroſe upon a ſmall 
account a great diſcord (2) between the Scholars and Burghers of Cam- 
bridge, which being proſecuted by both parties followed ſpoilings, break- 
ing open of houſes, woundings, murders, &c. Hoc dignum' (faith my 
Author) non arbitror filentio quod inſtante: generis humani inimico qui 
ſcit de Scholaribus nobiles eccleſiæ columnas ſurrecturas, de more in ſancto 
tempore quadrageſimali inter Clericos et Laicos diſcordia ſuſcitatur, ut 
ſimul cum ſacro tempore perſonæ nobiles violentur. All that I ſhall ob- 


ſerve upon this, is, that though there were great complaints made to the 


King about it for juſtice, yet through diſcontent, many receded to Oxford, 


and there ſettled themſelves for a time for the advantage of ſtudy, as from 
our Records it appears. 


(1) Vide ſupra ſub an. 1242. (2) Mat. Paris ſub an. 1249. 
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About the ſame time the Ciſtercian Monks finding themſelves under 
great contempt, ariſing from the Preaching Fryers, Minorites, Secular 
Scholars and eſpecially from the Decretiſts and Legiſts who derided their 
ignorance and clauſtral ſimplicity, obtained a Privilege (1) from the Apoſ- 
tolical Seat that it ſhould be lawful for them to have ſo much liberty al- 
lowed, that they might frequent the Schools of Paris, or any place elſe, 
where the Univerſity or Univerſality of Scholars flouriſheth. Which Pe- 
tition, though not altogether agreeable to the rule of St. Benedict, becauſe 
we read that the faid Saint relinquiſhed the Studies of learning and retired 
for devotion and contemplation fake to deſert places, yet the Pope was will- 
ing to gratify the ſaid Monks. And a formal leave, with ſome reſtrictions, 
being granted, thoſe Ciſtercians of France retired to Paris, where a Houſe 
or School was lately erected for that Order by an Engliſhman and an Ox- 
ford Scholar, named Steph. de Lexinton as I have before told you. And 
as for thoſe of England, who by this time had obtained ſeveral ſeats there, 
retired to Oxford to obtain learning, where at length getting a piece of 
ground had a Houſe built for them called Rewly ; of which elſewhere. 

What elſe I find memorable this year is that Dr. Groſſteſt, Biſhop of 
Lincoln, viſiting (2) this part of his Dioceſe, came to Oxford, and taking 
up his lodging at Oſney, ſent for the Chancellor, Proctors and Maſters of 


Oxford; where taking cogniſance of them as far as his juriſdiction ex- 


tended, left with them many fatherly inſtructions relating to learning and 
courſe of ſtudies. 

The next matter is, that on that day of St. Matthew the Apoſtle was a 
Chapter of the Benedictines celebrated at Oxford; (3) but becauſe there 
then appeared but eight Abbats of that Order, it was prorogued till the 
morrow after St. Edward's day, and then to be celebrated in St. ny 8 
Church in Southwark near London. 


Dom. 1250 
ac 34—35 Hen, III. 


To paſs by the Council of the Biſhops of the Province of Canterbury 
ſolemnized (4) at Oxford in the beginning of this year, together with the 
Acts therein by them done, which is befide my purpoſe, I ſhall proceed 
to ſomething elſe. As for the ſtate of learning at this time, it was not 


(1) Ibidem. (3) ConsTITuUT1ONEs Ordinis S. Benedicti 
(2) REOISr. Abendon quod in particulas di- MS. 
viditur: partic. 3. (4) Mat. Paris ſub an. 1250. 


without 
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without much corruption, eſpecially in Metaphyſicks and Logicks, written 
by, or under the name of, Ariſtotle, which (eſpecially the firſt) brought 
many errours into Religion, occaſioned by his Entities and Eſſences. Fa- 
mous Writers and divers men of eminent parts as well Secular as Religious 
were now in great renown at Oxford ; who, though they had, according 
to the mode, been partly educated at Paris, yet by their bringing over the 
French faſhions of literature would much pollute our Schools. Among 
ſuch was one of ſpecial note named Rich. Cornubienſis (1) about this time 
Chancellor of York, (2) whom Roger Bacon ſtileth (3) famoſiſſimus 
apud ſtultam multitudinem, ſed apud fapientes inſanus, notwithſtanding 
he had been commended by Dr. Groſſteſt. (4) This perſon, through his 
attending belike the diſcipline of the Fryers at Paris, was there openly in 
the Schools, at what time he read the Sentences, reproved for certain errours 
that he had invented and publiſhed : Which errours, after his coming into 
England, he read and taught this year at Oxford : from which time the 
multitude embraced, and were ſo much intoxicated with, them, that they 
remained among them at leaſt forty years ; and then had they not been 
publickly commanded from entertaining them, and their eyes opened by 
learned men to ſee their own folly, might for ought as I know been retained 
to this day in ſome Academies. 

Doubtleſs ſeeing this famous Erroriſt did introduce his opinions in Me- 
taphyſicks, he did the like alſo in Divinity, having been publick Profeſſor 
thereof and had taught it commonly in our Schools, as Authors to his 
glory report. (5) But why the multitude ſhould be thus eafily led away 
may plainly be diſcerned from the general negle& almoſt of all liberal Arts, 
becauſe of the reception of, and running towards, the Laws. Math. Parys 
ſpeaks (6) for me in this particular, and doth in my opinion reſolve all in 
a few words In theſe times (faith he) liberal Arts are turned into Me- 
chanick for the ſake of gain, and it may well be ſaid of Philoſophy that 

Proſtat et in pretio pro meretrice ſedet, 


and that all Scholars, almoſt withuot learning the rudiments of the Grammar 
or Philoſophical Authors, do make haſte and ſkip towards the obtaining 


(1) Lis. vel Res. Cænobii Kirkſtall. fol. 
9, b. 
(2) Rich. de Cornubia became Chancellor of 
York about 1227 or thereabouts, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by Fohn Blound 1244. 
One Rich. de Cornabia became Preb. of York 


1320 per Lit. a Papa. V. NoTEes from York 
REG. A. p. 1. 


(3) In ComPEnDio TrtEoLOGIZE, MS. lib. 
2. et incapite 4, quod hunc titulum gerit, © Ca- 
Vol. I. 


pitulum quartum primæ diſtinctionis, duo prin- 
cipia Logicz et Metaphiſicæ exponit, ſcil. quod 
vox non poteſt fignificare aliquid commune enti 
et non enti, et vox impoſita poſſet cadere a ſua 
ſignificatione,” 

(4) In EeisToLis ſuis, MS. Ep. 41, &c. 
[MS, in Bib. Pub. Oxon. Bodl. 312, f. 142, a.] 

(5) Leland tom. iv, p. 213. {ed. Hall, p. 
279.] Pit. in Append. Cent. iii, [79] &c. 

(6) In CHRON. ſub an. 1254. 
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of the Laws, &c.“ So I ſay, if the foundations of Arts be neglected, and 
few or none remain conſtant in the proſecution of them, it cannot to 
the contrary but be ſuppoſed, that it was an eaſy matter to introduce falſe 
opinions in Philoſophy, and ſo conſequently deceive the blind. The 
truth is (if ſeveral Authors may be credited) ſuch eagerneſs had the ge- 
nerality of the people for the Laws, and with ſuch zeal did they embrace 
them, that Pope Innocent IV ſuppoſing no great good would follow, 
publiſhed a Conſtitution, (1) prohibiting that in France, England, Scot- 
land, Spain and Hungary no Advocate or Profeſſor of the Laws ſhould be 
admitted to Eccleſiaſtical dignities, and that the Czfarian laws ſhould not 
be read in the ſaid Kingdoms unleſs the Kings or Princes of them thought 
fit, ſuppoſing thereby that other Studies would be the more defired and 
followed, but the more they were prohibited, the more the Students 


hungred after them, eſpecially after the death of the ſaid Pope, which 
was about 1253. 


Dom. 1251 
An. 35 —36 Hen. III. 


This year the Maſters of the Engliſh Nation ruling in Arts at Paris, did, 
for the benefit of ſtudy and doctrine, and with conſent of the Bachelaurs of 
the ſaid Nation, make divers Statutes (2) to be by them obſerved : which 
being confirmed by the Chancellor of that Univerſity much about the ſame 
time that he with the Maſters had made Statutes for themſelves, which 
were in general to be obſerved by thoſe Nations ſtudying there, fell out 
very great controverſies thereupon, not only occaſioned by the Preaching 
Fryers of England but others of ſeveral Nations that were then there. 
And the chief reaſon for this their diſturbance was, that the Chancellor 
and Maſters, as alſo thoſe of the Engliſh Nation, did not only by the ſaid 
Statutes make a Degree inacceſſible for exerciſe, but expence ſake ; which 
they, being Mendicants, could never compaſs, unleſs by a general contri- 
bution of their Order. As for other particulars, which promoted this con- 
troverſy, I ſhall paſs by, (3) becauſe they are beyond my purpoſe here to 
recite, What I am now to tell you muſt be our griefs at Oxford, occa- 
ſioned alſo by the ſaid Fryers ; and they are theſe: 


(1) Ibid. Et in Additamentis in Edit. Wats, (3) Vide tamen Lucam Wadding in AnNnaL. 


p. 883. Minorum Tom. ii. ſub an, 1251. Et Math. Paris 
(2) STaTurT. Par, MS, in manibus meis." ſub an. 1253, &c. 


I. A Statute 
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I. A Statute now made (1) for the increaſe of holy Divinity and divine 
worſhip, that none ſhould proceed in Divinity, unleſs they had before ruled 
here or in another Univerſity in Arts to the end as tis ſaid, ut Univerſitas 
viros perfectiores et undique vallatos, tanquam fructiferos in domo Domini 
produceret, et ne per preces et præcepta potentum, ſicut olim fieri ſolebat, 
minus ſufficientes et indigni ad Doctoratus gradum in Theologia aſcende- 
rent.” To which alſo I find this added attendens etiam quod abſque 
perfecta Philoſophiæ ſcientia ad tanti Doctoratus ſtatum, nullus ſufficiens 
reputatur, &c.' 

IT. Their introducing certain opinions in Theology, as thoſe at Paris 
did, to the decreaſe of true doctrine. | 

III. Their withdrawing themſelves from the juriſdiction of the Uni- 
verſity, in relation to Scholaſtic Exerciſe, beſides other matters, which 
ſtep by ſtep they followed, as their brethren acted at Paris; whereby the 
whole courſe of learning and the peace of the two moſt flouriſhing Univer- 
fities in the Chriſtian world, was, to the great reſentment of many, diſ- 
turbed. As for their grievances in relation to Exerciſe were not expreſſed 
now ſo notorious as in the year 1311; for then being very great, all things 
were in a manner turned topſy-turvy, as I ſhall ſhew when I come to 
that year. 

This year alſo, if I miſtake not, the King and the Queen came to Ox- 
ford (2) on the ſecond Holyday after the Purification : at which time two 
Clerks being impriſoned for their faults, the Univerſity deſired the King, 
that « Clerks detained for whatever exceſs or fault might be freed from 
the King's priſon, and reſtored into the hands of the Chancellor of the Uni- 
verſity. Upon which, the King taking conſideration, granted them their 
requeſt ſo far, that the ſaid Chancellor, who is Vicegerent to the Biſhop 
Lincoln, might exhibit juſtice by inflicting condign puniſhment, but as 
to crimes of great moment, in which is required depoſition and degrada- 
tion, he would not grant, unleſs to the Biſhop or his Official or Vicar 
(for of ſuch crimes the ſaid impriſoned Clerks ſeemed to be guilty.) Upon 
this great contention fell out between the juniors and ſeniors of the Uni- 
verſity ; the former would by no means accept of the ſaid ſentence, the 
other did altogether approve of it. And though afterwards the King-did 
abſolutely deliver the faid Clerks from priſon merely to pleaſe them in their 


(1) Ut in EyisToL1s Adami de Mariſco MS. (2) Ut in EyisTotis Adami Mariſco, ut 


Et in quodam Row. pergam. de proceſſu inter ſupra, in quadam Ee1srT. directa Doctori Rob. 
Univerfit. Ox. et Fr. Predicatores MS. Groſſeteſt. * 


11 2 requeſt, 
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requeſt, yet the Maſters being diſcontented, becauſe they could not have 
their deſires in full, ceaſed their Lectures (1) for many days, and would 
not reaſſume them till their petitions were anſwered. Whereupon that 
they might at preſent reſt ſatisfied and proceed in their diſcipline, the King 
faithfully promiſed, that he would conſult with his Prelates and Nobles 
about the matter, and according as they ſhould think moſt fit, ſo ſhould 
it be ordered, and they in ſome part if not altogether have their petition 
anſwered to their minds, &c. What the event of their conſultation was 
ſeems to have been as the Clerks defired ; for two of them named William 
and Henry de Stamford having wounded 4 man in a certain fray ſoon after, 
and were at the command of the Chancellor put into priſon by the Sheriff, 
were at the King's command 25 April following delivered to the faid 
Chancellor ad ſtandum recto ſecundum conſuetudinem Univerſitatis,” 
unleſs danger of death was foreſeen by the wounds that were given. 

'This year alſo, ſome months before the King's coming, was a ſtrong 
diſpute between the Clerks and Burghers whether certain tenements which 
the former poſſeſſed from whence Murage (2) was due, ſhould be by them 
paid to the Mayor and Baillives. The King at length having knowledge 
of this matter through complaints, he forthwith ſent a (3) Mandate to 
the Chancellor (4) that he levy that tribute according to the cuſtom of the 
Town of Oxford, and deliver it to the Mayor and Baillives thereof ne 
pro defectu ſuo (as tis ſaid in the Mandate) collectio muragii prædicti 


retardetur. 


Dom. 1252 
* ſ 36—37 Hen. III. 
Whereas Min diſſentions and diſcords had formerly hapned, and fo 
for a long time had ſucceſſively continued to this year, between the Scholars 
of the north parts of England, and thoſe of Ireland, ſtudying in Oxford, 


(1 3 Notandum quod his temporibus et ante, 
fuerunt variz ceſſationes, viz. inter alias, ceſſa- 
tio a lectionibus propter congregatam multitudi- 
nem, ut in D. fol. 34, b: Suſpenſio etiam 
ſive ceſſatio ab actibus Scholaſticis ſi Robertus 
Wells, Ballivæ ſuæ Hundredæ extra portam bo- 


realem Oxon, reſtituatur, ut in MERMORABIII- 


Bus R. Hari fol. 19, b. Et quod ficut per 
Papale quoddam privilegium ceſſabant Academici 
a divinis ratione interdicti, ut aperte colligitur ex 
Ro r. pat. 29 Edv. III, part. i, m. 6. Ita fine 
dubio, Papal et ſimili privilegio nixi, ceſſabant 


a lectionibus propter metum. Vide Hiſtoriam 
hanc ſub an. 1355. Et quod Magiſtri Oxon 
ceſſabant a lectionibus propter ſuſpendium Cleri- 
corum tempore Regis Johannis, conſtat ex Bulla 
Nicholai Tuſculani ſub an. 1214 citata. 

(2) Muragium eſt tributum quoddam Regi in 
his diebus ſolutum pro reparatione murorum civi- 
tat. Oxon. 

(3) Crus. 35 H. III, m. 7. 

(4) Utpote penes quem ſolum erat ne 
taxandi perſonas privilegiatas. 


they 
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they were now, in a Congregation in St. Mary's Church, compoſed. (1) 
For the effecting of which, and making a ſure peace between them, it was 
provided that there ſhould be twelve of each party choſen, who ſhould 
make the form of peace between them, and provide conveniences for the 
keeping thereof for the future ; which perſons being accordingly choſen 
they did conſtitute this form following : 

« For the obſervation of peace for the future, all cauſe of fomenting of 
diſcord being taken away, they firſt of all choſe thirty or forty of each 
party qui promittant proprium factum, in which promiſe they undertook 
to promiſe three articles in behalf of themſelves, viz. firſt, that they ſhould 
not diſturb the Univerſity : ſecondly, that they ſhould not favour male- 
factors of the one or the other party; and that if they know in private of 
any ſuch, they ſhould give intimation of their perſons to the Chancellour. 
Thoſe that were to be thus elected were to be conſiderable and wealthy 
perſons, as Regents or Non-Regents, who were to write down the names 
of thoſe that did not performe the premiſſes, to the end that they might 
be ſubject to the wills of certain judges in the caſe. Item, if any perſon 
was hurt or injured, he was to appeare and propoſe his complaynt, accom- 
panied with his Doctor, or Maſter, or Advocate if need be, and with his 
witneſſes, before the Chancellour. Item if the Chancellour ſeem to favour 
any partie more than another, two ſhould be added on one part and two 
on the other, that are not ſuſpected to be partiall : which perſons the 
Chancellour ſhall take and joyne to him, and they to make ſatisfaction and 
falve up all injuries that ſhould for the future happen ; and this only in 
cauſes of corporall violence, but as for other cauſes, they ſhall be tried 
before the Chancellour alone according to the wonted manner, and accord- 
ing to his juriſdiction.” 

Thus far the ſaid Compoſition, written obſcurely and interruptedly in 
our books. As for the Oath which the ſaid twelve perſons did take was 
this : 

* Ego N. promitto quod pacem Univerſitatis per me non perturbabo, 
nec per alium vel alios qualitercunque perturbari procurabo nec pertur- 
batorem vel perturbatores aliquem vel aliquos in perturbatione pacis ope 
vel confilio juvabo ; nec impediam per me vel per alium quo minus de pacis 
perturbatore vel perturbatoribus fiat juſtitia ſecundum proviſiones Arbi- 
trorum ab Univerſitate electorum: Et, fi aliquem vel aliquos noverim de 


(1) A. fol. 58 b. B. fol, 76, a et b. C. fol. 56, b. D. fol. 15, b. 
perturbatione 
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perturbatione pacis probabiliter ſuſpectum vel ſuſpectos niſi ſe corrigere 
voluerit, ipſum vel ipſos Cancellario denuntiabo. Omnia prædicta, me 
fideliter obſervaturum promitto, ficut me Devs adjuvet, et ſancta 
[Di] Evangelia. 

Which oath, all Scholars of whatſoever faculty that were graduated, 
did, together with the uſual oath, take. Thoſe Maſters alſo and Noble 
perſons that were abſent, were, when they came to the Univerſity to be 
required by the Proctors to take the ſaid oaths : the which, if they refuſed, 
they were to be deprived of the Society of all Maſters and Scholars. 


The names of thoſe that were ſworn on the Northern part, when the ſaid 
Proviſions were made: 


Frater Hugo de Miſterton Mr. Joh. de Onnebi 

Mr. Will. de Ludel (Ludeley) Thom. de Birlaund 

Daus. Archidiac. Barſchirie Joh. de Sceltun. 

Mr. Rob. de Wynkel Dom. Thom. de Fereres 
Hugo de Stanford Petrus de Laſci. 
Rog. de Holderneſle Mr. Peter de Clive 
Will. de Scirwodd (1) Gilb. de Galwan 
Rob. de Hedon Hugh de Redford 
Alan. de Seſwans Elias de Heningburs 
Will. de Lechebrot Roger Marmion. 


Rog. ha Levinigton 


The names of thoſe that were haven on the Iriſhmens' part at the ſame time: 


Mr. Joh. de Herfordie Thom. Anglicus 
Hen. de Cardis Richard Cornubienſis (2) 
Philip de Stragoyle Will. de Chelatmaym 

Hen. Favyn Rob. de Bernyngham 

Nich. Camerarius Mr. Patricius 

Rob. Prendegaſt Joh. de Barry 

Rob. Hakeford Mich. Jordyn 

Leo filius Leonis | Will. le Poer 

Joh. de Ledwych Steph. de Bampton 

(1) De illo vide poſtea ſub an. 1272, &c. (2) De illo vide ante ſub an, 1250. 


Nich. 
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Nich. de Rupe 
Roger de Hurtona 
Will. Offelan 
Rog. de Croft 
Will. de Solers 


Walt, Colle 

Thom. de la Marche 

Ric. de Blaunchevile 

Will. de Divelyn 

Will. Telafynayn or Tilafinayn. 


The original and cauſe of this quarrel I find no where expreſſed, unleſs 
it was from the obſervation of national Feaſts or Holidays, on which great 
mirth and ceremonies were obſerved ; and the ſaid Holidays being proba- 
bly claimed by both parties (ſeeing that the Iriſh were anciently called 
Scoti) might ariſe ſome difference upon that account. Howſoever it is, 
ſure I am, that by the great diſturbances that often hapned in thoſe 
Solemnities, was a Statute made (1) by the Chancellor and Regent Maſ- 
ters a little before the ſaid Compoſition was drawn up, running thus— 
* Auctoritate Domini Cancellarii et, &c. decretum eſt et ſtatutum quod 
nullum Feſtum nationis cujuſcunque cum ſolemnitate et convocatione con- 
ſueta Magiſtrorum et Scholarium ſeu aliorum notorum in quacunque Ec- 
cleſia a modo celebretur, niſi quatenus aliqui feſtum alicujus ſancti ſue 
proprie Dioceſis cum devotione in ſuis parochiis ubi degunt voluerint ce- 
lebrare, alterius tamen Parochie vel ſue Magiſtros Scholares ſeu alios 
quoſcunque notos non vocando ficut nec fit in feſtis, S. Katherine, S. Ni- 
cholai, &c. Similiter eſt decretum auctoritate ejuſdem Cancellarii ſub 
pena majoris excommunicationis, ut nequis Choreas cum larvis ſeu ſtre- 
pitu aliquo in Eccleſiis vel plateis ducat, vel ſertatus vel coronatus corona 
ex foliis arborum vel florum vel aliunde compoſita alicubi incedat, ſub 
pena excommunicationis quam ex nunc ferimus, et incarcerationis diutine.” 

Doubtleſs this diſcord was very dangerous, foraſmuch as the Univerſity, 
to prevent imminent danger, was in a manner forced to compoſe it with 
what celerity they could: then that in the compromiſe between each party, 
ſo many fiduciaries were elected, who, for the performance of the ſaid 
Articles, were to refer themſelves to the arbitration of certain judges, and 
that all of whatſoever faculty were to take an oath to obſerve the provifions, 
&c. as is before told you. Now therefore ſeeing that ſuch quarrels did 
happen between the Iriſh, and Northern Scholars, we cannot but imagine 
that multitudes of other nations ſtudied at Oxford alſo and had their re- 
ſpective engagements againſt each other, foraſmuch as tis ſaid (2) that 


(1) A, fol. 58, a. [D 15 a, e.] 


(2) In Cu RON. Mach. Paris ſub an. 1252. 


this 
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this year when Boniface, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, came to Oxford; to 
defame Ethelmare, Biſhop of Wincheſter, the King's brother, and to 
publiſh his Excommunication there, he ſummoned all the Scholars of the 
Univerſity who were gathered together to ſtudy de diverſis mundi par- 
tibus, from divers parts of the world. 

This year on the day of St. Mathew the Apoſtle was a general Chapter 
of the Benedictine Monks celebrated at Oxford, and what was done there, 
being beyond my purpoſe, another will tell you. (1) 


Dom. 1253 
BY: ſ 37—38 Hen. III. 


The Carmelite or White Fryers, having been ſeveral years in England, 
came about this time to Oxford, to ſeek a place therein that they might 
inhabit together, and that with the aſſiſtance of their Order a Houſe might 
be built for the Brethren when they were deſigned to obtain Academical 
literature. But being more than an year, if not two, without a Manſion, 
they procured one at length in Stokewell ſtreet (2) of Nicholas de Meules 
or Molis, Keeper of Oxford Caſtle, and Baron of North Cadbury in So- 
merſetſhire. So that ſettling themſelves therein, they began to enlarge it 
for the reception of more Brethren, and continuin 8 there till the time of 
King Edward II, that King gave them his Palace in Beaumont, which 
was near to their own Manſion; to which ſoon after tranſlating themſelves, 
continued therein, moſtly flouriſhing in learning, till their diſſolution by 
King Henry VIII. Of this Order Peter Swannington (who had read the 
Sentences of Pet. Lombard at Bourdeaux and Bologna) was the firſt Doctor 
(3) or Profeſſor of Divinity of this Univerſity, about the year 1260, as 
Simon Stock about the ſame time was the firſt Bachelaur. After them 
ſucceeded many eminent perſons of the ſaid Order, who for School Di- 
vinity and Philoſophy were eſteemed famous in their generations. 


Dom. 1254 
4 38—39 -M III. 
Robert Groſſeteſt, Biſhop of Lincoln, being now dead, the Scholars 
were much grieved for the loſs of ſo great a patron, ready always to ex- 
hibit to the poorer ſort of, and to vindicate the affronts and abuſes given 


(1) Clem. Reyner in AyosToL. Benediti- in Theſ. Zd. Ch. Ox. in pyx. S. Thomæ Mart.) 


norum, &c. Tra. ii, ſe, 6, p. 115. (3) Lel. tom. iv, p. 2 ed, Hall 13.] 
(2) Muntxanr, fiveEvident. Cxnob. Olney, = „p. 235: [ P. 313. 


to, 
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to, them. One he was, who, through the whole courſe of his life, had 
lived ſo juſt and upright, that nothing in the leaſt, that was any way 
culpable, could be laid to his charge. In regard therefore of theſe his 
virtues, the common people had ſo great a veneration for his memory, that 
after his death they commonly called him St. Robert. King Edward 1 
alſo and the Univerſity of Oxford wrote to Pope Clement V, that he might 
be canonized, giving him all the commendations and teſtimonies imagin- 
able in their letters. The King in his Letter dated at Carliſle (1) May 6, 
an. reg. 35, told him among other matters that he was excellens meritis, 
vite ſanctitate præclarus, et velut ſtella matutina in medio nebulæ, et quaſi 
lucerna non ſub modis, ſed ſuper candelabrum poſita, &c. as may be more 
at large ſeen in the Latin copy. 

The Univerſity alſo in theirs written about the ſame time (2) tell him 
that © he never omitted any good act pertaining to his cure for fear of any 
man, but that he was always provided to undergo martyrdom whenſoever 
the ſword of the perſecutor ſhould appear. They teſtified alſo of his great 
knowledge, and how excellent his Regency was in the degree of Doctor 
at Oxford, and how he was famous for many miracles after his death, 
manifeſted againſt the force and courſe of nature. That alſo his facred 
tomb did often ſend forth oil, which as a teſtimony was preſerved in Lin- 
coln Cathedral, &c. ; 

The Abbat and. Covent of Oſney did alſo ſend another Epiſtle to the 
Pope for that purpoſe, the tenor of which, though I have not yet ſeen, 
yet it, with that of the Univerſity were entred in a certain black Book, 
kept for a time in the ſaid Abbey, and without doubt is yet in ſome pri- 
vate hand. (3) 

But all the entreaties made, and encomiums given by the ſaid perſons 
concerning the ſaid worthy Biſhop could not bring their defires to paſs to 
have him canonized. For notwithſtanding the Pope was ſolicited by 
others as well as by them, yet he ſhewed ſo great oppoſition that he was 
more enclined to have his carkaſs dug up (4) and thrown out of the 
Church, as having entertained an heretical ſoul, than to have his name 
inſerted in the Calendar. Much more I could fay from divers Authors 


(1) Ror. Rom. 25 Ed. I, m. 5. in Tur. Lond, (3) In Res. Hen. Woodſtock Ep. Winton, 
(2) Ut in quibuſdam fragmentis Thomæ Gaſ- His letter to P. Clem. V, for canonizing Rob. 
coigne S. Th. Prof. MS. Et in fine LI RI Rob. Groſſteſt, Bp. of Linc. with great elogiums of 
Groſſteſt de poteſtate et cura paſtorali MS. fol. him dat. 13 cal. of Jun. 1307. 
184, b, in quadam nota ibidem ſcripta per eun- (4) Lel. in tom. iv, p. [218 : Hall edit. p. 
dem Gaſcoignum. 284.J 
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concerning this worthy Prelate, either as to his piety, learning, zeal 
for religion, or his actions relating to this Univerſity or the Scholars there- 
of, but ſuch being for the moſt part beyond my purpoſe, I ſhall proceed. 
In the See of Lincoln Henry de Lexinton ſucceeded Doctor Groſſeteſt, 
who, being quite of another temper, began, before he was {ſcarce warm 
in his ſeat, to vex the Univerſity, by his too much enquiry after his juriſ- 
diction therein. For the Scholars, all the time that Groſſeteſt fate, had 


been much indulged, and little or nothing of their liberties was by him 


queſtioned, but rather ſo far promoted that the authority of the ſaid Biſhop 
was in ſome meaſure excluded. And without doubt it was by his con- 
nivance that a little before the death of Pope Innocent IV, the Maſters of 
the Univerſity procured ſeveral Bulls of him for its protection: as 1. That 
dated at Anagni (2) 5 cal. Oct. an. pontif. 12, by which he protects the 
liberties thereof ab Epiſcopis, Regibus, Magnatibus et alis Chriſti fi- 
delibus [vobis rite] conceſſas: 2. That Bull of the fame date (2) to the 
Biſhops of London and Saliſbury © pro conſervatione perſonarum, liberta- 


tum et immunitatum ejuſdem Univerſitatis :* 3. That dated at Anigni (3) 


Nov. 2. the fame year de confirmatione Univerſitatis, necnon immuni- 
tatum, libertatum et conſuetudinum ejuſdem :* But this Bull doth not 
much differ from the firſt : 4. That dated at the ſame place and time 
de confirmatione Statutorum, &c. which Bull was afterward confirmed 
(4) by that of Pope Sixtus IV. All which indulgences I fay being by 
them procured, ſtopped the ſaid Biſhop's career, and he did not, as he in- 
tended, concern himſelf much for the preſent with the Scholars, though 
afterward he did, to ſome purpoſe, as you ſhall hear anon. 

The ſaid Pope being dead within few days after theſe conceſſions, Pope 
Alexander IV ſucceeded, to whom the ſaid Biſhop of Lincoln complaining 


of the Scholars their reſiſting his juriſdiction over the Clerks living and 


abiding in the Caſtle of Oxford, with which his predeceſſors were always 
inveſted, he forthwith by his Bull dated (5) at Naples 5 cal. Febr. an. 
pontif. 1, grants that he might exerciſe his juriſdiction there, © non oh- 
ſtantibus aliquibus Litteris a ſede Apoſtolica in contrarium impetratis et 
etiam impetrandis, niſi exdem Litteræ impetrandæ plenam de præſentibus 
mentionem fecerint.” But how the buſineſs was ended for the preſent, I 


(1) In A. fol. 48, b. D. fol. 24, a. et in Haro (4) FF. fol. 75. 
de PRIVIIEOIIs, fol. 4, a (5) In LI B. TaxaTronum ecclefiarum per 
(2) Ib. in eiſd. locis Dom. Norwych. in dioc. Linc. et decanatu Oxon, 


a 1 ys in A, [48 a] et D. 23, b. Et Har, temp. Hugonis Wallis, bulla 14. 
ol. 4, b. | 


cannot 
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cannot reſolve it, Howbeit it appears, that as he made enquiry about 


this matter, ſo alſo about the Church of St. George in the ſaid Caſtle ; for 


as Thomas Wykes faith, (1) by the authority of the Letters of Pope 
Honorius III (he ſhould have faid Alexander IV) and by the authority 
and command of Henry Biſhop of Lincoln ; Richard Graveſend Dean of 


Lincoln, Mr. David Archdeacon of Derby Official to the Lord Biſhop of 


Lincoln, and Mr. William Official to Robert de Mariſco Archdeacon of 
Oxford, came to Oſney on the feaſt of St. Peter and St. Paul, an. 1258, 
and there in the Chapel belonging to the Infirmary examined all the In- 
ſtruments and Charters concerning the things and poſſeſſions and rights 
belonging to the Church of Oſney, by virtue of the Church of St. George 
fituated in the Caſtle of Oxford. All which being read, re-read and dili- 
gently looked into and examined, they approved the ſaid Inſtrument and 
Privileges, and reduced them all into one writing : which being ſo done 
they put their authentic ſeals to them as their teſtimony of approbation, 
* attendentes ſimul et longiſſimam præſcriptionem et pacificam poſſeſ- 
ſionem. 


Dom. 1255 
ID | 39—40 Hen. III. 


Great multitudes of Clerks and other perſons being now in Oxford, and 
therefore many outrages and diſcompoſures hapned, which the Officers 
of the Univerſity could not well manage or decide, the Maſters and Scho- 
lars therefore were in a manner forced to make ſute to King Henry III, 
that he would be pleaſed to furniſh the Town with more Officers. For 
whereas there were now but a Mayor, two Aldermen and as many Pro- 
voſts and Baillives, they therefore deſired that beſides the ſaid number 
there might be two more Aldermen, and eight Aſſociats or Aſſiſtants to 
be added to them. Which being but a juſt and honeſt petition the King 
granted it, not only for the end before expreſſed, but that the Univerſity 
might make uſe of their power in each point when occaſion ſerves. But 
ſee here the effect of the Charter, (2) dated at Woodſtock June 18. 

* Know ye that for the peace, tranquillity and profit of the Univerſity of 
Scholars. of Oxford, we provide and grant (faith the King) that there be 
four Aldermen in Oxford, and eight (3) of the more diſcreet and legal 


(1) In Cyxrqn. Oſney ſub an. 1258. Lis. MIN. RUB. Civ. Oxon. fol. 4. 

(2) In Turri Scholarum in pix. EE nu. 8. (3) Theſe I ſuppoſe are the ſame that we now 
ſub ſigillo. Pat. 39 Hen. III, m. 7. [Hari LI B. call the Thirteen, 
PRIv. f. 5 a.] A. fol. 5 1, a. B. 16, b. C. 77. & 
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Burgeſſes to aſſociate themſelves with the ſaid Aldermen. All which ſhall 
ſwear fidelity to us and be aſſiſting and counſelling the Mayor and Baillives 
of Oxon fot the keeping of the peace in the ſaid Univerſity. (1) That 
they alſo be aſſiſting in keeping the Aſſize of the Town, in ſearching after 
Malefactors and perturbers of the peace, and after Vagabonds in the night 
time. To make enquiry alſo after receivers and harbourers of thieves and 
malefactors, and that they take an oath to obſerve all the ſaid things 
faithfully. 

That in every Pariſh there ſhould be two perſons choſen from the 
chiefeſt and moſt legal men thereof, to be ſworn, that once in every fifteen 
days they diligently enquire what ſuſpicious perſons do lodge in the faid 
pariſhes, and if any one do abide for the ſpace of three nights in a man's 
houſe, that the hoſt be charged to ſee him forth coming. 

That no Regratour ſhall buy any victuals in or without the Town, as it 
is bringing thither, neither buy any thing to ſell it again before nine of the 
clock of the morning. If any perſon be found culpable in this, he or they 
are to be amerced and loſe the thing ſo bought. 

If it happen that any Layman ſhould do any great wrong or harm to a 
Scholar, that he ſhould be forthwith apprehended and committed to the 
Caſtle, there to remain till ſatisfaction be made unto the party wronged 
according to the judgement of the Chancellor of the Univerſity, but if he 
be ſaucy, or forward, and the injury ſmall, then ſhall he be impriſoned in 
the Town-jayle. 

If it happen that a Clerk do any notorious injury or r harm to a Layman, 
then ſhall he in like fort be impriſoned in the Caſtle, there to remain till 
the Chancellor of the ſaid Univerſity releaſe him; but if the injury be ſmall 
or light, then ſhall he be impriſoned in the Town priſon, and there remain 
till the Chancellor releaſe him. 

The Bakers and Brewers tranſgreſſing the Orders of the Aſſize, ſhall 
not be puniſhed for the firſt offence, but only ſhall have warning of it. 
For the ſecond time offending they ſhall loſe their bread, and the third 
time ſuffer judgment of the pillory. Alfo that both Bakers and Brewers 
ſhall have every man for himſelf an eſpecial mark or ſign. 


The Wine in Oxford ſhall indifferently be fold as well to Scholars as 
Townſmen, 


(1) J dia Univerfitate—non occurrunt hxe iſtimavi. Occurrunt tamen rurſus in C fol, 77. 
verba in original, nec in aliquo alio exemplari fed in alio ibid. fol. 78, ubi recitatur per modum 
Præterquam iſto in A, fol. 5 1. ideo delenda ex- Inſpeximus, omittuntur. 

The 
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The Aſſize of Bread ſhall be made twice in an year, that is to ſay fifteen 
days after Michaelmas and about our Lady day in March, and that the 
Aſſize for Ale ſhall be given at the ſame time according to the price of 
barley and malt, and that whenſoever the time of giving the Aſſize ſhould 
come, the Chancellor ſhould be preſent, or ſome body in his ſtead, &c.” 

This Charter being thus granted, the Burghers looked upon it as a vain 
matter, and in contempt to the King would not obſerve it, either (as I 
conceive) becauſe of the Sacramentum fidelitatis, which they were by 
virtue thereof to take, or that it was granted for the benefit of the Scholars, 
who (as the Burghers ſuppoſed) would bring the matter ſo about, that 
they would at length have the oath taken before them, and ſo add another 
to that which aroſe from the ſuſpendium Clericorum' in King John's 
time. But howſoever it was, ſure I am that the Clerks being troubled at 
this their contempt of the Charter, certain Maſters of the Univerſity 
named Radulphus de Briſeley, Oſmundus de Idemiſtona and Radulphus 
de Wapham, with Reginaldus de la Lee, the ſervant or Bedell of the 
Univerſity, went to the King, and making their complaints to him of the 
matter, he forthwith ſent his Letters (1) to the Mayor and Baillives, 
dated at Weſtminſter Jul. 23, an. reg. 43, wherein he tells them thus 
« ideo vobis de conſilio Magnatum qui ſunt de conſilio noſtro, mandamus 
firmiter injungentes quod ſicut vos ipſos et omnia que in regno noſtro 
habetis et diligitis, prædictas libertates et alias quas ad utilitatem et tran- 
quillitatem Univerſitatis Scholarium prædictorum providimus et per Chartas 
noſtras conceſſimus eiſdem, fine dilatione inviolabiliter obſervetis, et in 
Villa Oxon. ab aliis faciatis obſervari, ne pro defectu, &c.' 

About the ſame time the Scholars finding themſelves grieved concerning 
the taxing of their Inns, certain Maſters went to the King at Woodſtock 
juſt after the Epiphany, and putting up their complaints to him, he by 
his Letters (2) dated Febr. 10 this year, granted to the Univerſity that 
all the houſes in the Town of Oxford that were now or to be inhabited 
by Scholars, ſhould be taxed every five years according to the arbitriment 
of certain Clerks and Laics ſworn for that purpoſe. So that though the 
Clerks were eaſed in their rents, yet the religious places in Oxford, who 
were owners of the ſaid Inns, were great loſers, and in particular Oſney 
Abbey, which was damnified yearly ſeveral marks. (3) 


(1) In pix. EE ut ſupra, nu. 12. | a. b. | 
(2) Par. 40 Hen. III, nu. 29, et in A. fol. (3) Cyron. Th. Wykes, ut ſupra, ſub an. 
52, b. C 78, b. et in pix. EE. ut ſupra, nu. 6, 1250, 
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Having now fallen upon this diſcourſe of Locatio domorum' and de 
taxatoribus, I think it not impertinent to enlarge myſelf upon them, to 
the end that the Reader may underſtand the full meaning of them. Be- 
fore therefore that any Colleges were founded and endowed in the Univer- 
ſities of Oxford and Cambridge, the Scholars, then as numerous as at any 
time fince, lived in Town houſes, either of their own, or in ſuch that 
they rented of Townſmen (commonly called by the names of Halls, Inns 
or Schools) under the care and tuition of ſeveral Principals, or * 
which is uſed to this day in certain foreign Univerſities. 

Thus in Cambridge, the Monks of Crowland namely Giflebert, Odo, 
Terricus and William taught at firſt in a barn that they hired an. 1110, 
as is elſewhere told you. Nor could the owners of ſuch houſes diſpoſſeſs 
the Scholars whom they had once entertained, or convert ſuch their houſes 
to any other uſe after their own pleaſure. And hence it is that in many 
ancient evidences concerning tenements in Oxford, I find that the Burghers 
when they let them out to ſome of their own body, they oblige them that 
they ſhould not ſet or let them to any Scholar. One example for all, take 
this: when one Philip Burgeis did grant to Will. Ruſſell his tenement in 
St. Mary's pariſh near to Katteſtreet, granted withall that his heirs or 
aſſigns might hold it and have it © excepto tantummodo loco religionis et 
Univerſitate Oxon,” about the 42d of Henry III, as by the witneſles to 
the Charter it appears. But this cuſtom of diſpoſſeſſing Scholars of their 
Houſes, was afterward in ſome ſort mitigated as this that follows ſhews (2) 
—=* conſuetudo eſt quod omnis Principalis Domus et Scholarium debet 
rite ter monere hoſpitem ſuum, vel ſuum certum procuratorem, quatenus 
defectus fi qui ſint in his que ſunt domus neceſſaria corrigere faciat feſti- 
nanter. Poſt trinam autem monitionem in defectu hoſpitis, poſt viſum 
virorum fide dignorum, faciat Principalis de penſione domum reparari. 
Si autem Principalis nec hoſpitem ſeu ejus procuratorem monuerit, dum 
tamen fuerint preſentes notabiliter, licet defectus neceſſariorum non fue- 
rint emendati, aut per Principalem emendati, nihilominus ſolvet Plenariam 
penſionem.” 

Twas not alſo any way lawful for the owners of the ſaid houſes to en- 
hance their rents or be their own carvers in the price; but as at Paris by 
the Pope's authority, and in Cambridge by regal Charters, ſo in Oxford 
by ancient cuſtom (before any Charters that I have yet met with) the 
rent of Townſmens' houſes for the habitation of Scholars, was to be ſet 


(:) In CoLLeEcTanEis Nich. Biſhop, MS. (2) Ibid, fol. 44, &c. 
and 
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and rated by four indifferent perſons, viz. two Townſmen, and two 
Maſters appointed by the Univerſity, and both ſworn to make an indifferent. 
tax. After which was done, they, who are called Taxatores and elected 
by the Proctors in the next Congregation after the feaſt of St. Michael, 
were, according to the Statute, (1) to bring into the laſt Congregation of 
every Term their taxations written in ſchedes of parchment of all houſes 
and Schools which they had taxed that Term, with the names of the 
pariſhes wherein they were. Which ſchedes being diſtinctly read, were 
regiſtred either by the Chancellor or Proctors. 

Now though the practice of taxing (after the number of Colleges was 
increaſed and Scholars decreaſed) be long ſince diſuſed, yet the name of 
Taxatores remains ſtill in Cambridge, and at this day they call thoſe two 
Maſters (whoſe office is now all one with thoſe whom we call Clerks of 
the Market) by the name of Taſkers. The firſt mention that I find of 
this matter upon our records (ſet afide that in the Bull of Nich. Tuſcula- 
nenſis) is in an. 15 Hen. III, as before under the year 1231: At which 
time the King being then at Oxon, and ſeeing how the Townſmen did 
exact upon the Students (of which many were then foreigners) did forth- 
with ſend his Breve (2) to the Mayor and Baillives of Oxford to prohibit 
them from ſo doing—* ideo vobis mandamus (faith he) firmiter injun- 
gentes, quatenus ſuper prædictis hoſpitiis locandis vos menſurantes ſecun- 
dum conſuetudinem Univerſitatis per duos Magiſtros et duos probos et 
legales homines de Villa noſtra ad hoc aſſignandos, hoſpitia prædicta taxari, 
et ſecundum eorum taxationem ea locari permittatis, &c. 

If any controverſy did ariſe about either taxing or paying the houſe- rent 
between the owner and the Scholar, the cogniſance of the cauſe belonged 
wholly to the Chancellor and the Univerſity, as it appears by the King's 
Grant de cognitione placitorum under the year 1244. Now in regard of 
divers caſualties, becauſe the value of an houſe might either grow leſs or 
more by additions or reparations, as the tenant might make of it, which 
would and did create much trouble to the Taſkers or Chancellor, the King 
therefore this year cauſed, as tis ſaid before, the houſes to be taxed a new 
every five years, the firſt beginning this year. It ſeems the Townſmen 
made ſome advantage of the words of the King's Charter granted this year, 
to pervert the ſenſe of the former made 1244. And either becauſe the tax 
was to be made from five years to five, therefore they would not permit ſuch 
houſe as at the time when the firſt general tax was made, were not let to 


(1) Ibid. (2) CL, 15 Hen, III. 
Scholars, 
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Scholars, to be taxed at all, before the next fifth year came about ; or elſe 
becauſe the King in his former Letters patent had only uſed the word 
domorum, which they would limit to whole houſes or tenements, and not 
ſuffer to comprehend particular chambers, with which many poor Scholars 
were of neceſſity to be content. So that the matter ſtanding thus, the 
King therefore to meet with both theſe cavils ſends out another Precept (1) 
to the Mayor and Baillives an. 1269, commanding his Grant made this 
year to be univerſally obſerved * tam ad utilitatem pauperum et minorum 
quam divitum ot majorum, and further adds, quod omnes domos mu- 
nicipii prædicti (Oxon) tam minores quam majores cameras et alias quas 
Burgenſes vel alu Scholaribus locare voluerint, et quas dicti Scholares de- 
bent conducere et inhabitare, ſine dilatione taxati facerent in forma præ- 


dicta, cum ex parte dictorum Magiſtrorum et Scholarium inde fuerint re- 
quiſiti, &c. 


Dom. 12 56 
* 9 40—41 Hen. III. 

The Biſhop of Lincoln continuing ſtill in the vindication of his juriſ- 
diction over the Scholars, offered at length ſome ill uſage to the Univerſity 
by infringing their liberties and approved Statutes that belonged to them 
of old time : whereupon towards the latter end of this year, they for re- 
dreſs, ſent about nine Artiſts to the King then at St. Albans : upon their 
arrival and complaint, which was on the ſeventh: of the ides of March, a 
time being aſſigned for an hearing they appeared in the Chapel of St. 
Oſwyn there, and forthwith giving in their griefs by word of mouth and 
in writing, Mathew Paris, a Monk of that place (whom the King for 
his learned pains, admitted every day into his Chamber) told him in pri- 
vate thus, as he himſelf delivereth (2)—*< My Leigh for God's love have 
pity on the Church now tottering and in imminent danger of utter ſub- 
verſion ; the Univerſity of Paris, the mother of ſo many famous and worthy 
Prelates, at this time is ſorely troubled ; if the Univerſity of Oxford be 
diſturbed and moleſted alſo, eſpecially at this preſent, being the ſecond 
School of the Church, yea the fundamental baſe thereof, it is greatly to 
be feared leaſt the whole Church do fall and come to a general confuſion. 


— Whereunto the King made anſwer, Gop forbid it ſhould be in 
my time. 


(1) Pat. 53 Hen, III, m. 17, Vide an. 1269. (2) In Caron. ſuo ſub an, 1257. 1 
| This 
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This great elogium I thought not unworthy here to inſert, foraſmuch 
as it plainly ſheweth in what reputation the Univerſity of Oxford was in 
theſe times, being ſtiled a ſecond School of the Church.” 


Dom. 1257 
An. 41—42 Hen. III. 


But as to the proſecution of this buſineſs, a Parliament being held in 
the middle of Lent this year, the ſaid Maſters or Artiſts coming there ac- 
cording to the King's command, a peace between the Biſhop and Univer- 
ſity was compoſed. (1) Afterward leaſt any thing ſhould be done in the 
Univerſity in prejudice to the Biſhop and his authority, his Official was 
ready to proteſt againſt it, as particularly he did in June following, when 
the Chancellor and Maſters made Statutes or Orders (2) concerning the 
Ordinary Lectures of the Regent Maſters and other matters, as from theſe 
words that follow appears: x 


Memorandum quod anno Domini MCCLVII,' &c. 


Dom. 1258 
1 | 42—43 Hen. III. 

This year on the feaſt of the Holy Trinity, or as ſome fay on that of St. 
Barnaby, a Parliament by the King's command met in the new Houſe of 
the Black Fryers at Oxford, (3) whereunto the Barons coming armed (as 
'twere in an hoſtile manner) and acting ſtrange things therein, was always 
after, as at this day, called the mad Parliament.“ Moſt of the particu- 
lars acted there, the common Chronicles will tell you; ſo that there being 
no great neceſſity for me to repeat them at this time, I ſhall proceed. 

Much about the ſaid time fell out a fad diſſention between the Scholars 
of divers Nations ſtudying in the Univerſity, namely between the Scotch, 
Welſh, Northern and Southern Engliſh. The Northern and Welſh joined 
together againſt the Southern, and had banners and flags among them to 
diſtinguiſh each diviſion. They alſo pitched their field near Oxford (in 
that of Beaumont as it ſeems) where each party trying their valour fell 
together in ſuch a confuſion with their warlike array, that in concluſion 
divers on both ſides were ſlain and pitifully wounded. 


(1) Mat. Paris, ut ſupra, ſub eod an. the year 1258, 

(2) In C. fol. 26, a. et. in Chron. vel (3) Mat. Paris ſub an. 1258. CHR o. Oſney 

 Annar. Monaſt. Burtonenſis, MS, See Annals MS. [edit. Gale, Oxon, 1687 fol.] ſub eod. an. 
of Burton which I have, [Fulman's edit. printed Ranulf. Hygden in Po.ycns. lib. vii, cap. 36, 
at Oxford 1684, fol.] p. 405; where 'tis under &c, R. James MSS, nu, xxvi, p. 109. 
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This bloody Conflict during among them for ſome time, the event thereof 
was this, that the Northern Scholars with the Welſh had with much ado 
the victory, and were ſaluted by the names of Conquerors, while the other 
party withdrew themſelves and comforted each other in their loſſes. h 

After this combuſtion was paſt and had done what it could, the Victors 
conſidered with themſelves what they had done, and how in the mean 
time their actions would be reliſhed Is the King, and fearing alſo that 
ſevere puniſhment would fall upon them, eſpecially foraſmuch as the 
brother of Leolin, Prince of Wales, ſon of Griffyn, was newly deceaſed 
in priſon, they ſummoned their council and aſſiſtance together, and upon 
advice had among them offer to the King 4000 marks, to Edward his ſon 
300 marks, and to thę/ Queen 200, to be releaſed of their treſpaſſes and 
faults committed ; but the King at that time gave anſwer to them, that 
he ſet more value on the life of one truſty ſubje& than on the money which 
they had offered. Upon which anſwer the Scholars without hope of re- 
conciliation retired home with little ſatisfaction, notwithſtanding the King 
was then involved in great affairs and wars, partly with Leoline and his 
Welſh men, and partly at home with his Nobles. Which broils diverting 
the King, could not (as 'twas thought) be at leiſure to attend the puniſh- 
ment of the Scholars. All that I ſhall ſay more of this matter is, that it 
was a fad prognoſticon of future miſery, verified in theſe old rithmes: (1) 


Chronica ſi penſes cum pugnant Oxonienſes 
Poſt paucos menſes volat ira per Angligenenſes.' 


That is, 


Mark the Chronicles aright 
When Oxford Scholars fall to fight 


Before many months expired 
England will with war be fired.“ 


For this and the two next years was at the ſame place and elſewhere 
Commotion (2) between certain of the Nobles (of whom Simon de 
Mountfort was the chief) and the Strangers and Aliens that were in Eng- 
land. Both which parties meeting with conſiderable attendance after them 
in warlike manner at Oxon, ready as twas thought for battle, drew at 


(1) R. Talbot in lib. cui tit. eſt, Au R uud Ex - 5.5 
ER CORE, MS, [in Bib. C. C. C. Oxon, 258 (2) Mat. Paris, ut ſupra. 


length 
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length to a council, where the Barons making certain Orders in relation 
to Oxford Proviſions that the Strangers were to obſerve (Eimerus or Ethel- 
merus elect Biſhop of Wincheſter, and William de Valentia, with their 
Pictavians, being preſent) they the ſaid Strangers withdrew themſelves ſe- 
cretly in the night time to Wolneſey Caſtle by Wincheſter : to which place 
the Barons following them, forced them at length out of the kingdom. 
The ſame year the Prelates of England aſſembled at Oxford (1) to con- 
ſult about the affairs of the Church now in a tottering condition. Four 
of them were in a ſpecial manner deputed for this buſineſs ; the reſt re- 
ceded to their reſpective homes; who ſummoning together all Abbats of 
the Benedictine Order and others, that were exempt, to know whether 


they or their Proctors would acquieſce in the Statutes that they ſhould | 


make for the good of the Church, to adhere to and defend them, many 
excuſed themſelves from coming, others that came doubted of the matter, 
and ſo for the preſent all came to nothing. The Statutes that they drew 
up are extant in the Additaments of Math. Paris. 


Dom. 1259 
__ f 43—44 Hen. III. 


Another diſcord in the time of Lent, wherein quarrels are eaſily began 
but not without much labour allayed, aroſe not only here (2) but at Cam- 
bridge to the great detriment of literature. The brief of it was this: One 
guilty of death at Oxford was caſt into priſon, but being encouraged for 
an eſcape, broke his chains and with the help of others got out of priſon. 
Whereupon a certain number of Clerks hurried him away and put him into 
a certain Church to protect him, to the end that afterward he might 
eſcape. This being done, hue and cry was ſent after the priſoner, and 
coming to the Church, would have taken him thence, but the Clerks be- 
ing there beat them back and ſorely wounded them, &c. Such exploits 
have been often uſed in this Univerſity to the breach of juſtice not only on 
Scholars but Laics, and the cuſtom was, that when any were to be exe- 
cuted at the Caſtle, they would by force of arms reſcue him, or if to 
Greenditch, another place for the execution of malefactors, they would 
ſecure him in St. Giles' church as a ſanctuary, and at length, after his ab- 
juration of the kingdom, make way for his eſcape. 


(1) Idem Mat. Paris in exemplari MS. (2) M. Par. in CyRov. ſub an. 1259, &c. 


Caron, ſui. ; 
LI 2 About 
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About the ſame time a controverſy ariſing between the Conſtable of 
Oxford Caſtle and the Chancellor of the Univerſity, it was queſtioned - 
whether the latter had any thing to do in contracts or bargains between 
the Scholars and Jews, excepting all pleas of the Crown. The former took 
upon him to have the hearing of all ſuch controverſies, the other denied 
him authority or juriſdiction therein. So that the caſe being doubtful, 
one Nicholas de Turri with other aſſociats were ſent to Oxford (1) on 
purpoſe by the King to determine the matter. 


. 0 Dom. 1260 
44—45 Hen. III. 

Not long after I find a ſecond Commiſſion figned (2) unto John Wyvill, 
and Laurence del Brock to make enquiry and give a true certificate of the 
right of determining cauſes between Scholars and Jews, and if they ſhould 
find for the Chancellor what the Univerſity ſhould gain, and the King looſe 
thereby, to certify it. But the return of this and the former Commiſſion 
though I find not, yet in a third (3) which was directed to Gilbert de 
Preſton, it appears that the return thereof by an impannelled jury was this, 
that all juriſdiction in all manner of quarrels, contracts or bargains be- 
tween Scholars and Jews did and do of right belong unto the Chancellor 
only (4) without any damage or loſs to the King, exceptis his quæ ad 
coronam Domini Regis pertinent, et ad placitum terrz'—they ſaid alſo 
that the King's profits are not decayed thereby, neither any thing accrues 
to the Univerſity by it © quia prædictus Cancellarius non capit miſeri- 
cordiam neque lucrum de prædictis Scholaribus nec de Judzis : ſed folum- 
modo prædictus Cancellarius nutrit pacem et tranquillitatem inter prædictos 
Scholares et Judzos, [et utrique parti celerem exhibet juſticiam.] &c.' 

But while theſe things were doing, the King, now at Windſor, under- 
ſtanding by the advice of his Council, that troubles were daily added to 
the Clerks of Oxford by the multitudes of people there gathered together 
either to ſtudy or to act buſineſs in relation to the government of the Na- 
tion and liberty of the ſubject, and alſo from controverſies among them- 
ſelves (which multitudes of people, unleſs diminiſhed, might prove tur- 


bulent in divers reſpects) did grant liberty (5) to the Maſters and Scholars 


(1) Par. 44 Hen. III, m. 2. [Hari Mew, (3) In faſcic. InqQuis1Ti0NnuM 45 Hen. III, 
f. 12 a.] nu. 39, in turri Lond. [Hari LI B. PxIv. f. 6 b. 

(2) Par. 45 Hen. III, m. 19, [Har. ibid, (4) CLavs. 45 Hen. III, m. 14. [Ibid.] 
f. 13 a.] Et in A. fol. 53, b. (5) Par. 45 H. III, m. 17. [Hari Ma u. f. 12 a.] 


On 
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on the firſt of Febr. this year to found certain Schools of learning and 
make profeſſiorffthereof in the Town of Northampton. For which pur- 
poſe, that they might be the better welcome, the King at the ſame time 
commanded the Mayor, Baillives and other legal men of the ſame place to 
receive them courteouſly and accommodate them with thoſe things fit for 
Scholars“ nos cultum divinum (faith he) et regni noſtri utilitatem ma- 
jorem ex hoc attendentes, adventum prædictorum Scholarium et moram 
ſuam ibidem acceptamus. Volentes et concedentes quod prædicti Scho- 
lares in municipio prædicto ſub noſtra protectione et defenſione, ſalvò et 
ſecure morentur, et ibidem exerceant et faciant ea quæ ad hujuſmodi Scho- 
lares pertinent, &c.* To which Letter was this ſubſcription added 
Et mandatum eſt univerſis, Magiſtris et aliis Scholaribus venturis ad 
municipium prædictum, quod Rex adventum ipſorum in municipium 
prædictum, ad ſcholaſticam diſciplinam ibidem exercendam affeQtat : Et 
Rex vult et concedit, quod ſub ſua protectione et defenſione, ſalvò et ſecure 
morentur in municipio prædicto et ibidem exerceant et faciant, que ad 
ipſos pertinent.” : 

What number of Scholars went to Northampton after theſe things had 
been paſſed, I cannot ſay. However ſure I am that moſt of the Scholars 
retired to that place, and three or four years after were removed, as I ſhall 
ſhew in an. 1264. In the mean time from what is here faid and what 
ſhall be under that year, the impartial Reader may in ſome ſort be con- 
vinced that Cambridge was then but an obſcure place of learning, if any 
at all. Pray ſee in Twyne's AroLoGyY for the Antiquity of the Univer- 


ſity of Oxford, lib. iii, ſect. 73, 74, &c. and what I have faid from him 


in the Latin copy of this book, lib. 1, p. 110. 


3 0 Dom. 1261 
1 45 —46 Hen. III. 

Whereas the King had granted in the 39th year of his reign, that the 
Town of Oxford ſhould have four Aldermen, and eight Burghers or Aſſo- 
ciats, and they to take their oath of fidelity to the King, as under the year 
1255 I have told you, he now this year Febr. 5, writes from Weſtminſter 
(1) to the Conſtable of Oxford Caſtle (a perſon now of great power and 
reſpect) giving him power * recipiendi vice noſtra (as he faith) jura- 
mentum ſupradictum.” Whether the Conſtable did it for that time only, 
or, with his ſucceſſors, always after, it ſcarce appears. 


(1) Par. 46 Hen. III, m. 16; [Hari MEM. f. 13 b.] et in pix. EE. nu. 9. et 10. Thi 
| 18 
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This year according to a certain (1) Author, Oxford was made a public 
Univerſity, and privileged with, and in, that name. The Bull or Charter 
for which, was (as one pleaſeth to report) obtained by Boniface, Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. See more in my Diſcourſe of an Univerſity, as it 
was ſettled by King Alfred, pag. 47. 

The fame year a Parliament was held here, (2) wherein after a great 
deal of ſtir concerning Oxford Proviſions, the Biſhops then preſent did 
excommunicate all thoſe that did not obey the Orders then made. Many 
then periſhed by poiſon through the device of Walter Stolenay, Knt. 
Steward to Richard of Gloceſter, and what was elſe done the Chronicles 
will tell you. | 


is ſ Dom. 1262 
46—47 Hen. III. 

This year the Baillives of Oxford did arreſt certain Clerks upon an 
action of Maim, for which, they were excommunicated by the Chancellor, 
but complaint being brought unto the King (the Proctors of the Uni- 
verſity being upon ſome occaſion then with him) they were forthwith re- 
leaſed, and the Univerſity commanded (3) in the King's name to revoke 


the ſentence of excommunication on the Baillives upon pain of forfeiting 


all their liberties into the King's hands. According to command they did 
it, not, but that they had long before the liberty of excommunication 
granted to them (as from divers ſcripts it appears) but that there was 
ſomething of injuſtice ſhewed. 

About the feaſt of All Saints, the King being then at Oxford, came to him 
(4) Roger de Clifford, Roger de Leyburne, John de Vaus, and many others, 
and making their peace with him, relinquiſhed their oath formerly made 
there, and left the Barons, to whom they always before had been faithful. 

About the ſame time the Brethren of the Repentance of Jeſus (called 
in Latin Authors Fratres de pænitentia Jeſu') who firſt came into Eng- 
land, an. 1257, were come to Oxford, and in a fair way of ſettling them- 
ſelves there, the manner of which and of their decay I ſhall reſerve for 
another place. 


(1) HisT. Perſhorienſis, MS. [v. etiam Har- 1261. Thom. Wykes in Cy ron. ſuo, MS. ſub 
riſoni CHRON, (MS. Not. in Lat. Tranſl. in eod. an. AN NAL. Monaſt. de Brinton, &c. et alii. 
Aſhm. Muſ. Ox.) ] (3) Crus. 46 Hen. III, m. 15. 

(2) Continuator Cx Ron. Bedæ, MS. ſub an. (4) Continuator Bede ut ſupra, ſub an. 1262. 


An. 
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Dom. 1263 
_ ſ 47—48 Hen. III. 

Towards the latter end of this year, a little before the feaſt of St. Ma- 
thias, Prince Edward the King's ſon returning from Paris took his journey 
with his army towards the Marches of Wales, and paſſing to Oxford, the 
Burghers thereof ſhut up their gates againſt him (certain diſcompoſures, 
occaſioned by the Barons, being then. on foot) ſo that he was forced to 
go through the Northern ſuburbs to the King's Hall in Magdalen pariſh, 
and there to continue till the next morrow, at what time he and his re- 
tinue departed. 

In the mean time the Clerks being ſhut within the Town, and denied 
a ſight of their Prince (whoſe company they much defired within the 
walls) and their uſual and daily ſports in Beaumont, came to Smithgate 
to have permiſſion to go out for that purpoſe, but one of the Baillives 
being there, flatly denied them and bid them begone to their reſpeCtive 
Inns. Upon this they returned, and having got axes, ſledges, and other 
weapons, as alſo bows and arrows, which they by force took from the 
Fletchers' ſhops, came in great multitudes and broke the Gate open. 

This being done, the Mayor, named Nicholas de Kingeſton, laid hands 
on, and impriſoned them : with which being not contented, albeit the 
Chancellor deſired to have them ſet at liberty, he the ſaid Mayor and the 
Commonalty of the Town, with banners diſplayed and in order marſhalled, 
intended to have ſet up the Scholars to beat, wound, and deſpitefully uſe 
them before they were aware. But being eſpied at their appearance in 
the Highſtreet by All Saints Church, a certain Clerk ran and rung the 
Scholars” bell at St. Mary's to give notice to his fellows, being then ge- 
nerally at dinner ; and no ſooner the bell rang a minute but they all left 
their meat, ran to their bows, ſwords, ſlings, bills, &c. and gathering 
together in a body fought moſt couragiouſly againſt them, wounded many 
and made the reſt fly. 

In the concluſion the Clerks finding none to oppoſe them, they went 
about the ſtreets, brake up many houſes, ſpoiled and took away divers 
goods, and did what pleaſed them without any oppoſition. At length 
they went to the houſe of Jeffry de Henkſey, one of the Provoſts of the 
Town, and burnt it (which ſtood in Fiſhſtreet by Kepeharme Lane) to 
the ground. Then to.the houſe of William le Eſpycer the other Provoſt, 
which being ſituated in the Spycery, they brake it up with all the Spycery 
itſelf from one end to the other, and ſpoiled moſt of the goods therein. 

Then 
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Then did they haſten to the houſe of the Mayor aforeſaid, by trade a 
Vintner, fituated in the Vintrey, which place alſo they brake up, drank 
as much wine as they could and waſted the reſt. 

Thus far briefly I find in a certain Inquiſition taken ſoon after the fact, 
and repreſented to the King: The chief paſſages of which ſtory you may 
read in verſe by a Poet of theſe times, (1) then a Scholar of Oxford, and 
an eye-witneſs, as it ſhould ſeem, to the ſame. Whoſe lines, though 
neither ſtrong nor ſmooth, yet I ſhall inſert them for variety ſake. 


Sir Edward that (2) by eſte tho, mid poer gret inou, 
Sone toward Leinte, toward the Parch he drowe. 


Js wen he nom bi Oxenkord, ac the Borgeis anon, 
The ghates made aghen Him of the toune ech on. 


Me wende and lai withonte toun, atte Ringes Halle, 
And wende vorthe amorowe (3) mid is men alle. 
The ghates tho He was iwend were alle up ibroght 3 


Sone bote Smithe ghate, ac that nai (4) undo nought. 
The Clerkes adde ther thoru, much ſolas ilore, 


To plepe toword Bewmond, anuid hij were ther nore. 


The WBailif hij bede offe to graunti (5) Hor ſolas, 4-4 
To plene, and undo thut (6) ac vor noght it was. Coe 
So that an vewe wilde Hinen a light red ther of nome ' 


And a daie after mete, with axes thuder come. 


And that ghat to hewe, and to dalle there. 
And ſuththe thoru Beumond to Mare welle it bere. |; 
And ſubvenite ſancti vaſte gonne ſinge. 


As me doth (7) wan a dede man, me wol to putte bringe. 


William the Spicer, and Geffrai of Yencſep that tho were 


Portreven, and Nicole of Kingeſfone that was Mere, 

Nome of this Clerkes, and in priſon caſte, 

And nolde hom nought deliver, gut the Chaunceler bed vaſe. 
The Clerkes were tho (8) wrothe, the Burgeis were tho bolde. 
And thretnede to nime mo, and of Hor wraththe lutt (9) tolde. 


(1) Rob. Gloceſtrenſis in His T. MEeTRriICa, 
MS. fol. 152, b. 153, a. 
IA. Wood does not tell us where this MS. is 
lodg'd, but Mr. Hearne ſays he has found it to be 
that in the Cottonian Library, Calig. x1. 1. See 
Robert of Glouceſter's ChroxicLE: tranſ- 
erib'd and publiſh'd from a MS. in the Harleian 
Library, by T. Hearne, M. A. To which is add- 
ed, beſides a Gloſſary and other improvements, a 
Continuation (by the Author himſelf) of this 
Chronicle from a MS. 1n the Cottonian Library : 
in two Volumes, Oxford, 1724'—8*.. The Har- 
leian MS. Num, 201, comes down no lower than 


the 7th of K. Stephen. 'There is alſo a MS. m 
the Bodleian Library, Digby 205, which ends the 
Hiſtory with K. John's reign : but the Cottonian 
MS, ends in the year 1270, two years before 
Henry the Third's death.] 

(2) [thwas Hearne's Edition.] 

(3) [amorwe H.] 

(4) [nas H.] 

(5) kokte to graunte HI.] 

- (6) [thut ghat H.] 

(7) Ideth H.] 

9) te fl 

9 e H. | 
The 
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The verſte Thorſdai in Lente, the Burgeis were well fers, 
And the wule men were atte mete arerde tueie baners. 

And wend Hom vorth iarmed mid all hor poer there 

To defouli alle the Clerkes, ar hij iwar were. 

As hij come agen alle Halwen mid poer ſo ſtrong, 

At ſeint Parie Churche a Clerck the comun Welle rong. 

This Clerks up from Hor mete, and to Godes grace truſte 
And ſeit (1) that hij were illend, bote Hij the bel (2) Hom wulke. 
Hii mette with this Burgeis and bigonne to ſeke (3) vaſte. 
And. wounded (4) ther was mani on, ac the Borgeis atte laſke, 
b] So that the Clerkes adde the ſfretes ſone ilet. (5) 

The bowiares ſloppe Hit breke, & the bowes nome ech on. 

(6) [a] Pit bigonne to fle vaſte, Hom thoghte long er. 


Suthrhe tbe portreues Houſe, Hii ſette a fur anon, 


In the South Half of the tovune, and ſuththe the Spicerie 


Mii brake from ende to other, and dude al to robberie. 


Vor the. Per (7) was viniter, Hit breke the viniterie, 

And alle othre (8) in the toun, and that vas lute maiſtrie. 
Vii caſte awei the dofils, that win orn abrod ſo, 

That it was pite gret of ſo much Horm (9) ido. 

Ther vore tho the king com, and wuſte ſuich treſpas, 
Alle the Clerkes out of the toun he drof vor thut cas. 


Ne, vort after Piſſelmaſſe, Hit ne come na more ther. 
Tell vuell novu (10) of Sir Edward, of vuan vue bigonne er. 


So far the Poet concerning this fray. Of which the King being given 


to underſtand by ſeveral complaints poſting one after the other, he forth- 


with ſent his Breve, dated (11) at Rocheſter Febr. 28, to the Chancellor 
and Scholars, the Mayor and other men of Oxford, that they ſhould 
certify, him concerning it, to the end that ſome remedy might be taken 
for the repair thereof: Which Breves being received and in ſome part ac- 
cordingly executed, the return of the Certificates differed : Whereupon 


(1) (ſet Hearne.] 

(2) [bet H.] 

(3) (fete H.] 

(4) EJwounded F.] 

(5) [Her H.) 

(5) [Hz litterz a, b plane indicant quonam 

ordine metra quatuor ſequentia ſint legenda, hoc 

nimirum: 

i bigonne to fle vaſte, hom thoghte long er 

o that ooo Clerkes adde the ſtretes lone tler 
f. cler 

The 7" ſloppe hit brake, and the bowes 

ech on 


Suththe the porterenes ad hii fette a fure 
anon. 


Quum vero dictas litteras non obſeryaret Hiſt. er 


Antiq. Univ. Oxon. ſeu auctor, ſeu forſitan is, e 
cujus apographo exſcripſit autor, inde quidem 
videmus, eo plane ordine, quo et ſeripta ſunt, 
illa in Hiſtoria eſſe edita dicta metra, nulla in- 


terim nota de litteris binis, quos diximus, adpo- 
ſita. Hearne. ] 


0 [Mor H.] 

(8) lothere H.] 

(9) (harm, H.] 

(10) {{Telle we non H.)] 


(11) Par. 48 Hen, III, nu. 4. es Ms, 
f. 14 b.] 


Vor. I. M m . the 
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the King fent immediately certain Commiſſioners, namely John de Balham 
and Simon de Len to take cogniſance of the matter, and to treat of peace 
and amity between them. They ſoon after appear, ſatisfy the King with 
the matter, and publickly gave forth that the Scholars (who for the moſt 
part were fled for fear of condign puniſhment that ſhould follow for theſe 
their crimes) might return with ſafety and abide in Oxford as they had 
done before ; adding farther that the King required nothing at their hands 
but that they with the Townſmen ſhould endeavour to keep the Town 
ſafely and peaceably, and thereunto give their beſt help and counſel as 
much as lay in their power for the time to come. 

On the twelfth of March following, the King being moved with the 
great ſtirs and tumults that aroſe in the Kingdom, ſummoneth his Noble- 
men to appear at Oxford, and perceiving it not to be convenient that the 
Scholars ſhould continue there during the ſaid Aſſembly, . commanded 
them (1) to depart the Town with promiſe of a full reftitution of all 
their goods and liberties, Halls and Inns, and that the rents due to them 
ſhould be taken up by their Baillives or Attornies, and that when all matters 
were quiet they ſhould return thither again. Further alſo, as for all mat- 
ters of difference between them and the Town, the King would do that 
which in right and equity ought to be done, &c. according to the tenour 
of his Letters pat. of Febr. 28 before mentioned. 

Now to what place the Scholars thus ejected (partly to give room for 
the aforeſaid Aſſembly and partly for the Conflict by them committed) 
retired, they being in number 15,000 and above (2) that were matricu- 
lated, Authors report (3) that the generality of them went to Northampton 
to accompany their fellows who before had ſettled an Univerſity there, 
and ſome to Saliſbury, and that they did not ſo at the command of the 
King only, but of the Barons. (4) But howſoever it is, ſure I am that 
the King did cauſe this ejection for two reafons : firſt, that the Scholars 
ſhould not take part (5) with the Barons, as afterward they did at 
Northampton, and ſecondly, for the injuries that the Burghers had done 
to them by impriſoning ſome againſt the privileges granted to the Uni- 
verſity by former Kings and this now in being, and there to detain them 
notwithſtanding the Chancellor deſired to have them delivered up to him; 
all which injuries the King hearing with great patience omnes Scholares 


(1) Par. 48 Hen. III, part. ii, m. 17. [Hari in Yeo. Neuſtriæ, p. 469. Florilegus ſub an. 


Lis. Pztv. f. 7 a.] et in pix. EE, nu. 7. 1263. 
(2) Gul. Riſhanger in Caron. ſuo, MS. ſin (4) Continuator Bedz, MS, Knighton | in 
Bib. Cott. Claud. D vi. ] RON. ſuo. 


(3) Mat. Paris ſub. an. 1264. Walſingham (5) Riſhanger, ut ſupra, 
ab 
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ab Oxonia' (as my Author hath (1) it) / diſcedere præcepit, qui exulabunt 
uſque ad nativitatem Sti Johannis Baptiſte proximo ſequentem, &c.“ 


which, though puniſhment enough for the Scholars, yet greater to the 


Townſmen for their abſence. 

In the ſaid month of March alſo, in the time of Lent, the King came 
to Oxford, (2) and viſited the Caſtle and Church of St. George. He 
alſo entered the Church of St. Frideſwide with great devotion, and made 
great offerings to the ſhrine of that Saint, which no King from the time 
of Algar durſt attempt. He gave many good things to that Church, and 
promiſed greater, if Gop ſhould give him victory over his enemies. In 
preparation for the ſaid folemnity, ſome Authors report, (3) that the ſaid 
Ring deſired the Scholars to abſent themſelves, leſt they diſturb his de- 
votions, but without doubt falſe. 


Dom. 1264. 
; An. 48—49 Hen. II. 

The Scholars being now for the moſt part retired to Northampton, 
partly at the time when the contention fell out, and partly when the King 
commanded them to depart, and totally ſettled there when the Barons 
aſſembled themſelves againſt the King at that place, they the faid Scholars 
took part with, (4) and did, them very good ſervice in their affairs. One 
ſpecial matter to be noted is, that when the King with a mighty force 
gathered at Oxford, went this year thither to diſperſe and overcome the 
faid Barons ; the Scholars, aſſembled under a banner by themſelves, did 
with their ſlings, long bows and croſs bows vex and gall his men when 
they ſet upon the Town of Northampton more than all the forces of the 
Barons beſide, ſo that the King taking notice of them and zealouſly enquir- 
ing who they were, ſwore with a deep oath he would have them all hanged. 

The King's mind being ſoon after known among them, divers of them, 
when they ſaw they were upon the point of ſubduing, ſhaved their crowns 
and fled to the Church, while others made a quick flight elſewhere. At 
length after the Town was taken, and matters compoſed, the King com- 
manded that his oath ſhould be performed ; whereupon thoſe about him 
anſwered: (5) Far be it from thee, O King, for the ſons of thy Nobles, 
and of other men of thy Kingdom are here aſſembled together to ſtudy, 


(1) Wykes in Cyrow. Oſney ſub hoc. an. 98 : et Riſhanger, ut ſupra. | 
(2) Ibid. et ex quodam Cxxonicuto quod (4) Continuator Cy rox1c x Bedz, ut ſupra, 
adjungitur Cyronico Galf. le Baker, MS. [in fol. 365, b. Knighton in Carox., et alii. 
Bib. Pub. Ox. Bod]. 761, f. 153 b.] Et Math. (5) Cn RON. Abendon. in Bib. pub. Cant. 
Weſtm. ſub an. 1263. Continuator Bedæ, ut ſupra, fol. 366. &c. 


(3) Author His T. aurt@, MS. lib. xx, cap. | 
M m 2 | and 
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and if you ſhould cauſe them to be hanged, or otherwiſe taken away, thoſe 
that are now about you and your friends, would become your enemies and 
riſe up againſt you, not in the leaſt ſuffering the blood of their ſons and 
kinſmen to be ſhed, &c.* 

Upon which anſwer the King was for the preſent ſatisfied. Afterwards 
a full peace being eſtabliſhed between the King and the Barons, and pub- 
liquely proclaimed within the land, a command was given to the Chancellor 
and Scholars May 30 to return to Oxford again. (1) Upon the receipt of 
which Breve, they, in a few days after, ſcil. on the nativity of St. John 
Baptiſt, did ſo accordingly under the ſafe conduct (2) of the noble Simon 
de Montefort, the Cataline of the Commonwealth. | 

Furthermore, whereas not long before their departure from Oxford, 
there aroſe divers contentions between them and the Burghers, as tis be- 
fore mentioned ; it appears that they, being now returned (which was at 
the requeſt of the ſaid Burghers) were with them contented, that certain 
perſons ſhould have the ordering of all matters between, and bring them 
to a final peace. All which being accordingly done, the King for the 
better eſtabliſhing of it, was not only content to remit (3) and pardon all 
treſpaſſes done againſt the Crown, but for the great reſpect he had for 
the Univerſity, annulled that of Northampton (to which Cambridge men, 
as tis ſaid, had retired for ſtudy fake) leaſt by the increaſe of that, this 
ſhould decay, which of old was made and confirmed by his progenitors. 
His Breve for that purpoſe (4) was dated Febr. 1, an. reg. 49, and begins 
thus Rex Majori et Civibus Northamptoniæ ſalutem. Cum occaſione 
cujuſdam magnæ contentionis in Villa Oxon triennio jam elapſo ſubortæ, 
nonnulli Clericorum tunc ibidem ſtudentium unanimiter ab ipſa Villa 
receſſiſſent, &c. (5) | 

The fame year the King cauſed to be called together (6) at Oxford on 
the feaſt of St. Andrew the Apoſtle all the Nobles of England to conſult 
about the ſtate of the Kingdom, and make proviſion againſt thoſe of the 
Marches of Wales, and their favourers, &c. What farther was done in 
the matter (being beyond the level of my deſign) the Chronicles of Oſney 
will tell you, and without doubt ſeveral printed Authors. At the ſame 
time and in the fame place were Oxford Proviſions granted and confirmed 


(1) Par. 48 Hen. III, part. ii, m. 11. [Hari (4) Cravs. 49 Hen. III, m. 10. [Hari 
LI B. PIV. f. 8 a.] Me M. f. 14 b.] 


(2) Caron. Oiney per Th. Wykes, ut ſupra. + (5) See before in 1260: ſee alſo Append. to 
(3) Par. 48 Hen. III, m. 10. [Harus ut ſup. the Lat. Copy. 
f. 8 b.] A fol. 53, a. B fol. 17 a et b. C fol. (6) Caron, Oſney per Tho. Wykes ſub an. 
79, Aa: et in pix. EE, nu. 11. 1264. 


under 
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(1) under the King's ſeal, and directed to all the Sheriffs that they cauſe 
them to be publiſhed and obſerved throughout their reſpective counties. 


Dom. 1265 
49—50 Hen. III. 
The King with his hoſt receded (2) from the beſieging of Kenelworth 
Caſtle (which as ſome ſay (3) was delivered up to Edmund his ſon ſoon 
after) and the day before the Vigils of the Nativity of our Lox D came to 
Oſney Abbey in the weſt ſuburbs of Oxford, and there for ſeven days did 
ſolemnly celebrate the Feſtival with great mirth and revelling. Afterward 
he took his journey toward Windſor, (4) and from thence after a few 
days to the Iſle of Ely, ubi obſedit exhæreditatos (as the Author ſaith) 
et ſatis fortiter expugnabat. 


Dom. 1266 
ks ſ 5o—51 Hen. III. | 
I have told you before from certain Authors, that the King was pacified 
concerning the audacious proceedings of the Oxford Clerks at Northamp- 
ton, but this year in a Parliament or Council held at Kenelworth (5) I 
find a deliberation of a certain committee concerning the drawing up of 
certain Articles relating to the matter of Northampton, among which were 
ſome that concerned thoſe perſons that forcibly and maliciouſly witheld 
that Town againſt the King, and in concluſion it was decreed thus, viz. 
that thoſe that by the command of Simon Montefort Earl of Leiceſter 
entered into Northampton, and neither fought nor did harm, but fled to 
the Church, when they eſpied the King's coming, and alſo thoſe that held 
not of the Earl's fide, or came in at his command, ſhould pay a half year's 
value of their land ; but they that held of the Earl's fee ſhould only be 
amerced to the King, &c.' 

In which Articles though there is no abſolute mention made of Clerks 
or Scholars, yet without doubt they having been ſo active againſt the 
King, were, eſpecially thoſe that were beneficed, or of a noble or rich 
deſcent, included in them. All that I ſhall obſerve of this and other diſ- 
ſentions (which ever and anon hapned among us while the Barons ſided 
againſt the King) is, that the Scholars being ſometimes engaged in them 
in behalf of the ſaid Barons, many of their liberties and privileges were as 
I conceive forfeited, ſome quite loſt, and others granted by Popes caſhired. 


(1) Ibid. (4) Fragm. Caron. Oſney, ut ſupra, 
(2) Fragm. Caron. Oſney, MS. (5) In the STATuTEs at large, in K. Hen. 
(3) Continuator Cxron. Bedæ, MS, III, an. reg. 51. 
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| Dom. 1267 
188 51—52 Hen. III. 
No ſooner were the Scholars ſettled in their ancient ſeat, but they, 
whether for want of action, or that they were of a vaſt body as to number, 
and therefore could not be well governed, fell to quarrelling among them- 
ſelves, that is to ſay, thoſe of the north parts of England with the Iriſh, 
and thoſe of South Wales (and others joyned to them) with the Clerks of 
North Wales and Scotland. At length the diſcord between the two firſt 
parties (Northern and Iriſh) which was now moſt vehement, as well in 
public diſputations as blows and in ſet battles to the great diſturbance of 
this place, was at the requeſt of great potentates, and mediation of the 
Biſhops brought to another concluſion this year ; for that which was made 
before, which was either ſince their return from Northampton, or ſome 
days preceding their retirement to that place, being quite broken, this 
following (1) was drawn up and ſettled on the vigils of S. Andrew the 
Apoſtle, under hands and ſeals. The effect of which goes thus: 
A certain ſum of money being firſt reſtored to certain perſons, four and 
if twenty men were to be elected from each party; who in the turns of all 
4 the reſt were to give and receive a pledge of peace, and obſtruct all preſent 
and future danger to their utmoſt power. On the Northern mens' party, 
were five out of every County belonging to them appointed, who were to 
have the names of all and every of them. And being thus elected they 
were to chooſe three Heads or Moderators, who by their conſent, were to 
have power of diſpoſing and ordering all things touching the community of 
the Northern men. The Iriſh were to chooſe eight perſons out of their 
four Provinces, with a Head or Moderator, who were to have the like 
power. Certain perſons of the greater fort of theſe parties of Iriſh and 
Northern were to ſwear for the reſt, that theſe things following, they to 
their power, ſhould obſerye. 
I. If it ſhall happen that any injury was committed by any party to one 
or other, he ſhould with the elected perſons aforeſaid endeavour to pacify 
and finiſh, but if it could not be done, then it ſhould be ended by certain 
Arbitrators, if not by them, or ſuch found deficient, then ſhould it be 
done by the Chancellor and the Hebdomedarii. And if he or they would 
nevertheleſs not acquieſce in theſe, he or they ſhould be thruſt out of the 
Society and of each party, and not again be admitted till he or they do 


(1) In Turri Scholarum in abaco II, nu. 13, ſub 19 ſigillis. 
obey. 
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obey. If again he or they ſhould contumaciouſly recede, (1) the Chan- 


cellor was to write down the manner thereof under the hands and teſti- 
mony of his countrymen and ſend it to the Biſhop of the dioceſe, and his 
goods that are found in the Univerſity, ſhould be ſequeſtred till he ſubmit. 

II. Each party were to oblige themſelves in a bond of 3ol. to be paid 
as a mulct or puniſhment, in caſe any of them ſhould riſe againſt each other 
with an armed hand. Of which fact, if they were convicted, they were 
to pay the ſaid party by whom that perſon was abuſed the ſaid ſum with- 
out any cavillations or exceptions whatſoever, &c,' | 

Which obſervations or articles were ſigned with the Seals of eighteen of 
the chiefeſt of the aforeſaid two parties, with that of the Chancellor (2) 
in the middle. Their names alſo (ſome of which are (3) [below] ) are 
written upon the Labels on which the Seals are faſtned, and all, with 
the writing itſelf, remains firm and entire to this day, in the Univerſity 
Archives. After the concluſion of this peace, being the ſecond that was 
formally made between the Iriſh and Northern-Engliſh, all things were 
carried on without any diſturbance in the Univerſity ; yet how long it fo 
continued I cannot learn. The firſt riſe and time when theſe diviſions 
began let others, if they can, ſpeak for me, foraſmuch as it is ſo ancient 
that no Record remaineth of it, nor how long the Iriſh before this time 
ſtudied here, only that their number being great, they for the moſt part 
lived in a ſtreet called after their own name (Iriſhmanſtreet) which having 
been near to the Caſtle hath been long ſince buried under its own rubbiſh. 

What I have farther to obſerve of this diſcord, with others about this 
time in the Univerſity, beſide thoſe in the Nation, is that ſeveral Authors 
took notice of them in their writings not purpoſely but occaſionally, par- 
ticularly the famous Fryer Roger Bacon, in a work of his (4) that he 
wrote this year or ſoon after conſideremus (faith he) Religioſos, nullum 
ordinem excludo, videamus quantum ceciderunt ſinguli a ſtatu debito, et 
novi Ordines jam horribiliter labefactati ſunt a priſtina dignitate : totus 


(1) Unde liquet Univerſitatem privilegio uſam 
fuiſſe ante tempus Synodi vel Concilii de Radyng, 
de qua Synodo, vide in Ax Nx AL. ſub an. 1279. 
([.) The Seal of the Chancellor (Nich. de 
Ewelme) is a man to the middle, with his head 
tonſured, and wide ſleeved gown on his back, 
holding either a Crucifix, or beads in his hand. 

(3) 1. Nich. Cuſach; 2. Thom. de S'c'o 
Leodegario; 3. Mr. Johan. de S'c'a Brigida 
qui iſtud fignum appoſuit loco ſui tunc amiſſi: 
4. Conſtantius de Them: 5. Adam de Led- 


wich: 6. W, de rupe forti: 7, Pet. de Dun- 
donval : the eighth and ninth names are wanting. 
All which are on the right hand of the ſeal and 
name of the Chancellor. 

Thoſe on the left, are 1. Mr. Adam de Nor- 
folc : 2. Thom. Wech : 3. Mr. Hugo de Eve- 
ſham : 4. Hen, de Merlintcn: 5. Mr. J. de 
Nevil : 6. Richard de Feryngs : 7. Mr. ]. Hok : 
8. Will. de Luncaſtre: 9. is wanting. 

(4) In Or ERB MIN ORE, MS, in Bib. Cott. 
cap. I, 


Clerus 
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Clerus vacat ſuperbiæ, luxuriz, avaritiæ; et ubicunque congregantur Cle- 
.rici, ſicut Pariſiis et Oxoniz, (1) bellis et turbationibus et ceteris. vitiis 


ſcandalizant totum populum Laicorum : Principes et Barones et Milites 
premunt et ſpoliant fe mutuo, &c.' 
At the Nativity of our SAvious, the King, Queen, Pope's Legat and 


many of the Nobles came to Oxford, and there they diligently treated to- 


gether about the making of a peace between the Earl of Gloceſter and 


Roger Mortimer, but after a great deal of labour they could not effect the 


matter. See more in Math. Parys under this year, 
In January following, Walter de Merton Clerk, ſometime Lord Chan- 


cellor of England, did, upon a peace eſtabliſhed in the Nation, tranſlate 


his College lately founded at Maldon in Surry, to Oxford, ubi Univer- 
fitas viget ſtudentium, as he in his Charter (2) for that purpoſe ſaith, 
and, ſettling it in his territory joining to St. John Baptiſt's pariſh Church, 
which he had lately purchaſed, erected ſeveral buildings for the uſe of his 


Scholars there perpetually to be maintained. So that this being the firſt 


endowed and ſettled Society for fecular Scholars of the Univerſity, great 
care was taken by their Founder for eſtabliſhing:therem a juſt form of diſ- 


cipline. And in ſo doing it hath been verily thought by wiſe men, that 
ſome that were moſt noted in the Univerſity did vouchſafe to live among, 
or at leaſt to read daily to them; of which number Roger Bacon is 
ſuppoſed to be one, who, though now flouriſhing and by profeſſion a Fran- 


ciſcan, might better condeſcend to inſtru them, than the famous Theo- 


logiſt Rob. Groſſteſt did when the ſaid Franciſcans came farſt to Oxford, 
who, as J have elſewhere told you, did, though an eminent Doctor, and 
Secular, and in election to be a Biſhop, ſtoop ſo low as to go daily to their 


little School, and there read to and inſtruct them, as if they had been 


his pupils. 


Dom. 1268 
An. —53 Hen. III. 

According to a cuſtom had from the time of the tranſlation of the re- 
liques of S. Frideſwyde, the Chancellor and Scholars of the Univerſity 
would in the middle of Lent, and on the day of the Aſcenſion of our 
SAVIOUR, go in a general proceſſion to her Church as to the mother 


(i) Nulla hic Cantabrigiz mentio. 
(2) In Theſ. Coll. Mert. in pix. Oxon. A: 1, 2. 


Church 
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Church of Univerſity and Town, there to pray, preach, and offer obla- 
tions to her Shrine. 

It muſt be known that this year on Aſcenſion day the ſaid Chancellor 
and Scholars, with the pariſh prieſts and Commonalty of Oxford, went 
(1) according to the manner thither, where Mr. Nicholas de Ewelme, 
then Chancellor, preached, But in their going or returning thence, a 
certain Jew, encouraged by others of his profeſſion, did in contempt of 
CHR1sT crucified lay his hands upon the Croſs that was carried before 
them, ſnatched it from the bearer, trod it under foot and broke it in pieces. 
This being no ſooner done, and the heinouſneſs of the fact manifeſted to 
the King from Edward his fon then at Oxford, he ſent his Precept to the 
Sheriff, (2) to take into his hands all manner of Jews, to remit them to 
ſafe cuſtody, and in no wiſe ſuffer them to have the uſe of their goods and 
chattels till ſuch time that they ſhould give ſufficient ſecurity, that at their 
own proper coſt and charges they ſhould raiſe up from the ground a fair 
and ſtately croſs of marble, very curiouſly wrought with the image of the 
crucifix on the one fide, and the picture of the bleſſed Virgin with her 
Babe, on the other, and both fairly to be gilded over and to be ſet in the 
place where this fact was committed. 

Beſides this obligation, they were to provide a portable croſs of filver 
neatly wrought, and gilded over, with a ſtaff or ſpear to it of the ſame 
bigneſs (like to thoſe that Archbiſhops have carried before them) to be 
delivered into the hands of the Proctors of the Univerſity, and at uſual 
times to be boren before the Maſters and Scholars in their ſolemn pro- 
ceſſions. 

This being the ſum of their ſentence, and the money for the proviſion 
of theſe things to be paid before the feaſt of S. Edward (which is the day 
next preceding that of the Epiphany) they the ſaid Jews made over their 
goods and chattels before the Sheriff could be ſeized of their bodies, and 
ſo the buſineſs for ſome time reſted. But their fraud being at length de- 
tected before the King, a ſevere command was given to the Mayor, and 
to the Cofferers of the Jews, to aſſiſt the ſaid Sheriff in the performance 
of the King's command. 

The money thereupon being levied to make the faid Croſſes, the King 
was informed that in the place where the crime was committed there could 


(1) A fol. 73, a. C 67, b. D zz, b. Et in (2) Cravs. 53 Hen. III, m. 12. [A, Cet D, 
His rox. de Regibus per Johan, Rouſe, MS. ut ſupra, Hari Mem. f. 15 a.) 
p. 249. [ed. Hearne, p. 201. ] 
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not be conveniently built a Croſs without great prejudice and annoyance to 
certain Burghers living near it, and thereupon purpoſed to erect it juſt 
overagainſt the Jews Synagogue ; but that place alſo thought inconvenient 
by the King and his Council, another place was allotted (1) near to the 
Houſe of Merton, and particularly near the Church of S. John Baptiſt. 
At the ſame time alſo it was appointed, that the other portable Croſs. 
ſhould be delivered into the poſſeſſion of the Chancellor and Scholars of the 
Univerſity, to be carried before them in Proceſſions as aforeſaid. Which 
being accordingly done, and an acquittance given for the receipt of it, 
was repoſed in the Monaſtery of S. Frideſwyde, with the treaſure they had 
in a Cheſt there. But as for the marble Croſs, which was alſo ſet up, I 
find that on the top thereof was a gilt table (of marble I ſuppoſe) faſtned 


to it with theſe Verſes (2) written thereon in memory of the fact and 
Croſs erected : 


© Quis meus auctor erat? Judzi : quomodo ? ſumptu. 
Quis juſſit? Regnans : quo procurante ? Magiſtris. 
Cur ? Cruce pro fractà ligni : quo tempore? Feſto 
Aſcenſus DoM1Ni : quis erat locus? hic ubi fiſto.” 


From which 'tis manifeſt that this wickedneſs was committed where the 
. Croſs ſtood, albeit tis ſaid before to the contrary. But whereſoever it was, 
thoſe Verſes with the Croſs were remaining (3) in the reign of Hen. VI; 
at what time John Rouſe the Warwick Antiquary ſtudied at Oxford, who 
maketh report that about the ſame time the Table with the faid inſcription 
fell down. Tis faid alſo elſewhere (4) that thoſe Verſes were written on 
S. Frideſwyde's Croſs ſtanding in the Church yard belonging to that Mona- 
ſtery, but whether a miſtake I cannot tell, or whether when the Table 
fell down, it might be faſtned to the ſaid Croſs. All that I ſhall further 
obſerve of this matter is, that it did fully declare the great enmity that the 
Oxford Jews had then againſt CyuR1sT crucified in deſpiſing ſo much the 
emblem of his Paſſion and Croſs at the time of a great ſolemnity; which 
doubtleſs doth ſhew that they were very numerous and inſolent, and had 
no great care or reſpect for the Governors of either Corporation. 


7. 


(1) Cr. de eod. an. m. 10. [Harus, ut ſupra, (2) WA. 
15 b.] (4) In C, ut ſupra, fol. 67, b. Et in lib. 
(2) Jo. Rouſe, ut ſupra, p. 250. [A fol. Rob. Talbot, cui tit. eſt, Au Run Ex sTER- 
73 a. C67 b. ut ſupra.] cok E, MS, [in Bib. C. C. C. Oxon, B 3: 5. ] 
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The 21 June following the King being then at Woodſtock did upon 
the deſire of the Chancellor and Scholars confirm unto them (1) the Pri- 
vileges which he had granted to the Univerſity in the 32 year of his reign ; 

which Privileges you may ſee under the year 1248. 


Dom. 1269 
An. 0 53—54 Hen. III. 

Whereas ſome time before this, the King had granted for the peace of 
both Corporations that all Scholars' Houſes ſhould be taxed every five 
years according to the arbitriment of the Clerks and Laics, he now com- 
mands (2) that all Houſes whatſoever with great and little Chambers, 
which were by the Burghers let to Clerks, ſhould without delay be taxed 
according to the ſaid form at the inſtance of the Maſters and Scholars, when 
by them they ſhould be required ſo to do. 

He alſo not long after, for the ſpecial love and care he had for the Uni- 
verſity, wrote to the Sheriff (3) and all his Baylives that they protect the 
Liberties thereof; and that they aſſiſt the Chancellor in matters wherein 
help was required. So great was the care and trouble attending the Chan- 
cellor's Office for the performance of Juſtice, and governing the great 
multitudes of Scholars, that were now in the Univerſity, that not only his 
Commiſſaries, but other perſons that were laical were commonly — ired 
td be aſſiſting to him in the execution of his Office. 

But twas not for that reaſon only that the King wrote to the ſaid Offi- 
cers, but alſo that they prote& the Univerſity Liberties againſt the Burghers, 
whoſe intents being now to infringe them (of which ſeveral complaints 
were this and for two years following put up) the King appointed (4) 
Godfrey, Biſhop of Worceſter, and Roger Mortimer, to take cognifance 
of the matter, and ſee that the Univerſity be allowed thoſe Liberties that 
were granted unto them by; the Charters of his predeceſſours, as I ſhall 
tell you at the latter end of 1272. 

This Memoir, though by ſome may be thought needleſs to report, yet 

at preſent I think it neceſſary, becauſe that thereby Matthew Parker, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, may be refuted in what he reports of Boniface 
his predeceſſour, namely, that he ſhewing great love in the obtaining of the 


(1) Rox. Chart. 52 H. III, in turri Lond. (3) A fol. 53, b. Par. 54 Hen. III; Im. 26] 
Et in pix. EE, nu. 3. [Hari LI B. PRIV. f. 9 a.] et in pix. EE, nu. 5. [Harus, ut ſup. f. 9 b. 1 
(2) Par. 53 H. III, m. 17, [Harus, ut ſup. (4) Par. 79 III, m. 17. [Hari Mew. 
f. 10 a.] A fol. 53, a. B 17, a. C 78, b. Et in f. 16 b.] 
pix. EE, nu. 13. 
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King (Hen. III) that the Univerſity of Oxford might be confirmed by 
his Diploma, ſaith (1) the ſaid Diploma, or Charter was the firſt that 
they had granted to them by the King, &c. 

This year according to ſome (2) was a Chapter of the Benedictine 
Monks celebrated at Oxford on the feaſt of 8. Matthew, but according to 
others none at all, being the ſame with that in 1249. See more under 
that year. 

Dom. 1270 
lk 54—55 Hen. III. 

By this time the Au guſtine Fryers (who came to Oxford about two 
years ago) were ſettled in the pariſh of 8. Croſs, by the benefaction of 
Sir John Handloe of Borſtall in Buckinghamſhire, Kt. and improving 
themſelves in thoſe parts of learning now commonly profeſt, namely Phi- 
loſophy and School Divinity, many of them became ornaments to the Uni- 
verſity. Of theſe was Joun WIL rox, the firſt Doctor of Divinity of 
his Order in Oxford, accounted very eminent for his preaching and ſubtle 
diſputing. He lived and was in great renown 1314; in which year I find 
him (3) preſent at the condemnation of certain heretical Articles that were 
examined and then diſcuſſed by the chief Doctors of the Univerſity. There 
was alſo one Thou. ASHBOURNE of this Order, a noted Diſputant in 
the Univerſity, and a great enemy to Wycleve in his writings. Alfo 
PETER PATESHULL a Profeſſor of the holy writ, an excellent Preacher 
and Diſputant, about the year 1 3933 with many others too numerous 
now to ſet down. 

This year ſeveral Authors (4) tell us that Prince Edward the King's 
eldeſt ſon, a young man more defirous of revenge than his promiſe, was 
releaſed from his captivity, and gathering forces together, went to Glou- 
ceſter, which he took with little oppoſition ; thence to Oxford, where his 
father now or lately was, and there augmenting his ſtrength waſted every 
place through which he paſſed, &c. But theſe matters being beyond my 
purpoſe, I ſhall go to the next year. | 


Dom. 1271 
1 | $5—50 "+ III. 
All that I ind memorable this year is, that there was a Convocation (5) 
of the Abbats and Priors of the Black Order, commonly called Benedic- 
tines, celebrated at Oxford after the end of the Paſſover, in which the 


(1) In Ax TI Britax, (4) Caron. incerti authoris, MS. et Poli 
(2) Reyner in ArOSs TOL, BEN EDI r. Tract. Virel, lib. 16. 

ii, ſe. 6, &c. (5) Continuator Rad, de Diceto, ſub an. 
(3) A fol. 9, a, 1271. 


 Abbats 
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Abbats of Einſham and Wynchcombe fate as Preſidents. The chief matter 
treated in the ſaid Convocation was concerning the building and adding of 
nurſeries in this Univerſity for the Novices of their Order ; for ſome Mo- 
naſteries of the ſame Order having already begun, 'twas thought fit that 
others ſhould follow, in the place afterwards called Gloceſter College in 
Stockwell ſtreet. For before this time it was uſual to hire a tenement for 
years for their Novices to live in, or elſe if any Abbey had a tenement in 
Oxon, as ſome had (particularly Winchcombe) they did appoint it or at leaſt 
part of it for their faid Novices to be trained up in Grammar and Logic. 

The chief reaſon for theſe their proceedings, were as I conceive, the in- 
troducing of the begging Orders into the Univerſity, the Profeſſors of 
which being moſtly notable Preachers and Diſputants (and therefore ad- 
mired much by the Academians) they did uſually deride the ſimplicity of 
Monks, who minding nothing but the duties of Religion, were much at a 
loſs when they came to defend themſelves and their Order either in diſ- 
putes or writing. 

I muſt now by the way obſerve, that ſecular or humane learning 
did before the Norman conqueſt moſtly flouriſh in Monaſteries, which 
were all then of the Benedictine Order; but the Daniſh incurſions 
deſtroying thoſe . places, the profeſſors of learning were forced to ſeek 
out other receſſes. And I am perſwaded, had not thoſe wicked Danes 
(enemies to Gop and Man) made havock of ſuch places, the Monks 
would have brought it to paſs by authority from the Pope or ſome general 
Council, that ſecular learning ſhould not be taught but in Monaſteries ; 
and my reaſon for this is, becauſe by the ſearching, prying and ſubtle diſ- 
puting in the nice and curious points of Philoſophy and Divinity (as 'twas 
uſual at Paris and not unlikely in this Univerſity) Religion itſelf, nay the 
authority of the Pope was ſometimes called into queſtion, and ſeveral gaps 
made for hereſies to break in. Whereas had it been confined in Mona- 
ſteries they would not have ſuffered ſuch curioſities, but have repreſſed 
them by their own authority, whereas in an Univerſity which conſiſted 
of itſelf under the government moſtly of ſecular Doctors, they could not. 

But now obſerve what the viciſſitudes of time hath produced, for where- 
as before, and in the time of King Alfred, the Benedictine Monks (as it 
is ſaid) were the firſt founders and promoters of learning in this Univerſity, 
and what we received was originally from them, ſo now of late (what by 
the ſaid incurſions, the Norman invaſion and other miſeries that followed) 
they being become void of humane learning, obtained leave to frequent 
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Secular Schools to recruit what they had loſt, leaſt as I have told you be- 
fore, they ſhould become a ſcorn to the begging Orders. See more under 


the year 1249. 


Dom. 1272 
an.) 56 Hen. III. 
1 Ed. I. 

We are now come to the laſt year of K. Henry III; whoſe reign as it 
contained many years, ſo much variety of learning, eſpecially in this Uni- 
verſity. Many Writers, too numerous now to be named, have in the ſaid 
King's time been educated here, which for brevity fake I paſs over. The 
fame and worth alſo of the Univerſity, as it then ſtood, is deſcribed-at 
large by perſons of note. Among ſuch (not that I ſhall name all) have 
been firſt P. Alexand. IV, who in a writing directed (1) to the Nobility 
of England tiles it Fons amœniſſimus Heliconis, watering with its moſt 
ſweet liquour, not only this but other Kingdoms. Secondly, Math. Parys, 
an eminent Hiſtorian in ſaid King's reign, who deſervedly calls it (2) the 
ſecond School of the Church, and the fundamental baſe thereof.” Thirdly, 
Jo. Bale, (3) from the noted Antiquarie Jo. Leland, both living in the 
time of K. Hen. VIII; who, as from other ancient Authors they had 
found, ſtile it an © Emporium of excellent diſciplines, &c.“ So that with- 
out doubt what theſe, beſides others ſay concerning things of this nature, 
are characters not in the leaſt to be ſcrupled. But then again if due con- 
ſideration be had of the learning then practiſed, and the falſe grounds that 
men proceeded upon in acquiring it, will, if compared with that of after- 
ages ſeem very inconſiderable. If you'l believe an obſerving perſon now 
flouriſhing in this Univerſity, (4) he will tell you that learning according 
to his opinion and knowledge, was, though eſteemed by the generality to 
be moſt excellent, very lame and imperfect; and that not only here but in 
many places beyond the ſeas, as I ſhall elſewhere tell you. © 

I. The falſe Tranſlations of the generality of books, now and before 
made in Philoſophy and other parts of learning, whereby ſophiſtry, cor- 
ruption and frivolous ſtuff, were uſhered into the common wealth of learn- 
ing. See more under the fifth head. 


(1) In lib. Monaſterii de Burton ſuper Trent, num. 74. 


MS. (4) Rog. Bacon in ComyenDio TrxeoLo- 
(2) In HisT., ſub an. 125 [7]. GK, MS, [in Bib, Coll, Univ. Oxon. C18. ] ' 
(3) Baleus de Scrx1iPTORIBUS, cent. ii, 

II. The 
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II. The little or no knowledge that Scholars had of Ariſtotle ; for little 
or any thing of his Philoſophy proceeded very ſlow (1) among the Latins. 
The reaſon of this was, as obſerved by wiſe men, becauſe his NATURAL 
PrirLosophHy and METAPHYSICKs and COMMENTARIES of Averroes 
and of others were tranſlated but in this age ; and that they were in the 


year 1237 excommunicated (2) at Paris © propter æternitatem mundi et 


temporis, et propter librum de divinatione ſomniorum, qui eſt tertius de 


ſomno et vigilia, et propter multa erronea tranſlata, &c. As for thoſe of 


England that were the chief Tranſlators of Philoſophy and of other matters, 
I ſhall anon mention, and now tell you, that one William de Moorebeck 
(3) of Brabant, a preaching Fryer, afterwards Penitentiarian and Chan- 
cellor to the Pope, and Biſhop of Corinth in Great Greece, made ſeveral 
Tranſlations both now, before, and after this time. Among the reſt, he 
tranſlated Ariſtotle's PHiLosoPHy from Greek into Latin, at the entreaty 
of S. Thomas of Aquine : (4) Alſo Themiſtius his ComMENTARY on 
Ariſtotle's book de CoxLo et Murx po, finiſhed 17 cal. July 1271 (5) with 
great labour of body and mind. Before which time (viz. 15 cal. Jun. 
1268) he compleated the (6) Tranſlation of Proclus his ELEMENTATIo 
THEoLoGICA, Which, with the former, was performed at Viturbo. 


Theſe his Tranſlations, with divers others, being cenſured by wiſe men of 


this Nation, may not unlikely be of the number of thoſe that were re- 
ceived by us of this Univerſity, or by the Students at leaſt of Paris, con- 
founding not a little thoſe that depended upon them. | 
III. The flow reception of certain of Ariſtotle's LogGicks in Oxford, 
and the fewneſs of thoſe that were famous in them; none conſiderable till 
about forty years after this time. Thoſe that were the firſt or chief that 
read the ſeveral parts, or any thing of them to our Scholars in this Uni- 
verſity, were firſt St. EDMUN D Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who, while 
he ruled in Arts as I conceive, read in his Schools, (7) (which I have elſe- 
where mentioned) Ariſtotle's book de ELENCHIS, about the year 1227: 
ſecondly Maſter HuGH read (8) his book of PosTERIORs, which being 
not well underſtood by his Auditors, Robert Groſſeteſte wrote COMMENTS 


(1) Ibid. lib. 1, cap. 2. (4) Ut in quadam nota præfixo libro Vitellio- 
(2) Ibid. in Cour. THEO. nis de perſpectivis, MS. 
(3) Will. de Moorebeck Wytelus filius Thu- (5) Ut in ipſo MS. in Bib. Coll. Ball. [M 16, 
ringorum, &c. ob cujus rogatum Mr. Vitellionis 17. 
Polonus Flos Mathematicorum condidit perſpec- (6) Ut in alio MS. ibidem. [E 4. ] 


tivam. [edit. Noremb. 1535 : v. in Bib. interi- (7) R. Bacon, ut ſup. in ComyenD. THEOT. 
ori Coll. D. Joh. G. 80. (Authoris Not. MS. in [MS.] 
Lat. Tranſl.) ] (8) Ibid, 

upon, 
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upon, and commended them to the peruſal of the Oxonians : thirdly 
Joun BLounD whom I have mentioned in the year 1232, reported to be 
the firſt that read Ariſtotle's Books at Oxford and Paris, if credence "_ 
be had to theſe Verſes following that are written of him: 


* Adde quod a puero, ſtudiis electus inhæſit, 
Primus Ariſtotelis ſatagens perquirere libros, 
Quando recenter eos Arabes miſcere Latinis, 
Quos nunquam fertur legiſſe celebrius alter, 

Aut prius ut perhibent Oxonia Pariſiuſque, 

Non tamen eſt contentus eo quaſi fine, nec artis, 
Illi mundanæ ſuffecit adeptio, donec 

Humanos regeret divina ſcientia ſenſus, 

Ad quam tranſlatus luſtriſque duobus et annis 
Inſudans totidem, rexit dominanter in ipſa, &c. 


Thus a certain Poet of Oxford, (1) who flouriſhed about twenty years 
before this time. But how can theſe things here expreſſed be true, ſeeing 
they ſtand ſo oppoſite to the courſe of hiſtory? Had Roger Bacon and the 
ſaid Poet, (whom I have hitherto followed in what I have faid concerning 
Ariſtotle) only told us that ſome of Ariſtotle's books were in their time 
read at Oxford, they without doubt had ſpoken truth, but to ſay that any 
thing of his, was not read, or at leaſt ſlowly received, is certainly falſe 
from theſe reaſons following. 1. In a certain exemplar of Aſſerius Me- 
nevenſis, (2) it is evident that Joan. ScoTvus read the LoG1ck of Ari- 
ſtotle and Averroes at Oxford in K. Alfred's days. 2. That IN GuLPRHus, 
Abbat of Crowland, ſtudied (3) in his younger days, and made progreſs, 
in Ariſtotle in this Univerſity at what time K. Edward the Confeflor 
reigned. 3. RoBERT PULLEYNE, who flouriſhed an 1146, did before 
that time read (4) at Oxford © optimarum Artium diſciplinas, which, 
without Ariſtotle, he could not well do. 4. SiMton of DURHAM, who 
flouriſhed alſo an. 1164, did before that time illuſtrate * ſecreta utriuſque 
Philoſophiæ (5) in this Univerſity, which he could not do alſo, as I con- 
ceive, without the help of Ariſtotle. 5. Joun SARISBURY, accounted 
an eminent Ariſtotelian in his time, is reported by ſome to be educated in 
this Univerſity, and if fo, tis probable he either learned or read Ariſtotle. 


(1) Mich. Cornubienſis Decanus Trajectenſis Fulman, Oxon, 1684, p- 73. ] 


in PoE ATIBus ſuis, MS. (4) Baleus, cent. ii, nu. 81, 
2) Vide Twynum in Apo. lib. in, 5 287. (5) Ibid. cent. ii, nu. 98. 
(3) Ut in His r. ſua. edit. 1601, p. 903. [ed. 


6. Obo 
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6. Oro Mug EMU DENSIS, who lived about the year 1180, that he wrote 
ANALECT ICS, Authors do not deny it, and therefore without doubt he was 
an Ariſtotelian. But that he was of this Univerſity, I cannot abſolutely 
ſay, unleſs it may be taken for granted from that which Baleus writes (1) 
of him thus Ubi ſtudiis tam diligenter incubuerit, aut quibus uſus fit 
præceptoribus, nihil niſi certi pronuntiare pofſum : fieri tamen potuit, ut 
Oxonienſes Scholas, ubi tum bonæ florebant literæ, ſedulo frequentaverit.“ 
He was alſo a good Mathematician, as Faber Stapulenſis reporteth. (2) 
7. JohN HAN TVILL, or ARCHITRENIUs, was Maſter of the ſeven 
liberal Arts (3) at Oxford before the year 1200. So that if the ſaid 
Arts did then flouriſh there, then did (as we may conceive) Philoſophy, 
and particularly that of Ariſtotie. 8. "Tis commonly ſaid that certain 
Monks of Crowland in Lincolnſhire read Ariſtotle at Cambridge an. 1109, 
as the Appendix to the Hiſtory of Ingulphus doth excellently well relate. 
So that without doubt we may conclude from theſe reaſons that Roger 
Bacon, and the Poet, before mentioned, do err, as in my opinion I think 
they do : And the reaſon for this their errour is, that when the Laws were 
received in Oxford an. 1149, at what time Titius and Seyus (two Law 
Authors) were embraced by Students, 'tis reported by a Writer, (4) who 
lived about that time, that Ariſtotle and Plato were caſt aſide, and ſoon 
after ſunk in oblivion. Which negle& continuing, as I ſuppoſe, about 80 
years or more, Ariſtotle was, when read and revived at the end of that 
term of years, verily believed (as tis probable) by the ſaid R. Bacon and 
the Poet to be the firſt time that he was read. 

But leaving the Reader to conſider of theſe matters, I ſhall proceed to 
tell you why learning was imperfect in this age. As Ariſtotle therefore 
was ſlowly received by us, as our famous Author is pleaſed to ſay, lo was 
he by the ancient, wiſe and holy Fathers in old time, making them thereby 


many times at a loſs in the full ſearch after philoſophical matters. Alſo 


that he and other ancient Authors were not tranſlated (5) into the Latin 
tongue, neither explained by any of the Latins, and fo conſequently being 
not well underſtood, they had no great eſteem or value for him. * All the 
Doctors or learned men took into their hands the books of Plato, becauſe 
they were tranſlated, or that they found them in the Greek language : But 


(1) In cent. ili, nu. 19. (4) Dan. Merlac in Præfatione lidri de Na- 
(2) In Præfatione ſua ſuper LatiNis OPE- TURIS INFERIORUM Ct SUPERIORUM, MS. 
IB us Euchdis. (5) R. Bacon de UrIIITATE SCLIENTIA- 

(3) Bal. cent. ui, nu. 49. RUM, MS, cap. xiv, fol. 134. 
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the books of Ariſtotle were not tranſlated at that time, for Auguſtine was 
the firſt Tranſlator and Expoſitor of Ariſtotle. But in his leſſer or firſt 
book of Predicaments tis ſaid that his Philoſophy was not at that. time 
known to the Greeks or Arabians, and therefore, as the holy Fathers, fo 
others were ignorant of the Philoſophy of Ariſtotle, whoſe uſe and benefit 
they had not ; yet however they praiſed Plato, and becauſe they had under- 
ſtood that Ariſtotle had followed or imitated Plato's Sentences, they there- 
fore reproved him in many things, and faid (as Auguſtin alſo doth) that 
he had congregated many hereſies into a body, &c.“ Our Author pro- 
ceeding (1) farther upon this matter, faith, that it is manifeſtly apparent 
from the book of Predicaments how much the holy Fathers did extol the 
Magnalia of Ariſtotle © poſtquam iſtum libellum qui reſpectu ſuæ ſapientiæ 
in mille tractatibus diffuſe non valet unam feſtucam magnifice extulerunt,” 
for © Auguſtin himſelf tranſlated that book from Greek into Latin for the 
uſe of his ſon, and expounded it diligently, praifing Ariſtotle more for that 
inconſiderable nothing, than we do for the greateſt part of his wiſdom. 
Which Tranſlation with the Expoſition Adequinus, one of the Commen- 
| Eators on the Holy Writ and Maſter to Charles the Great, hath wonderfully 
extolled, and adorned it with a metricall prologue beginning thus 


Continet iſte decem nature verba libellus, 
Quæ jam verba tenent rerum ratione ſtupenda, &c. 


Boetius alſo, who was a long time after the holy Doctors, began to 
tranſlate Ariſtotle's: books, as his Logicalls, a few of his Naturals, and 
ſomething of his Metaphyſicks, of which we had not now the moietie or 
better part. | f 

Another reaſon of the neglect of Philoſophy by the holy Fathers was, as 
our Philoſopher (2) faith, becauſe that ingreſſum fidei impedivit in hoc 
quod mundus ea deductus, legi celſiori horrait conſentire.” Furthermore 
alſo it muſt be noted, that Philoſophy hath not retarded the Faith of 
CuRIST this way only, © ſed jure Legum ſuarum de Republicæ defenſione 
ab omni contrario ſenſu ; viſa eſt, per indicia futurorum, et oftenfionem 
rerum occultarum præſentium, et per opera mirabilia fupra nature et artis 
communiter operantium poteſtatem contendere cum fidei prædicatoribus, 
quorum proprium fuit non per naturam et Artem, ſed per virtutem DI 
Philoſophiam de futuris eructare, occulta producere, miracula ſuſcitare: 


(1) R. Bacon, ut ſupra. | (2) Ibid, fol. 135. 
| nam 
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nam qudd Philoſophiæ poteſtas valeat magnifica peragere, quæ vulgus non 
ſolum Laicorum ſed et Clericorum ducent pro miraculis, ſequentia declara- 
bunt, &c.” Thus the profound Philoſopher Roger Bacon, whoſe moſt 
noble Studies (by the way muſt be noted) being out of the road of the 
lazy Clergy of his time, were vehemently at the firſt ſuſpected for ſuch as 
might prejudice the Church, which alſo was another reaſon (one becauſe 
they ſmelt of Magick) why his books were condemned to ſilence by Scho- 
lars of this and after ages: for ſo it was, that if any man by the ingenuity 
of his own nature, had attained to any degree of perfection in Geometry, 
that he was commonly thought a Magician, and his art diabolical. 
Another proof to ſhew the neglect of Philoſophy was, becauſe that that 
of Ariſtotle was, as not tranſlated, ſo that which was done, was for the 
moſt part ſilent; the reaſon for this was, as our Philoſopher (1) tells us, 
becauſe that either the exemplar of it was concealed, or that it was dif- 
ficult to be obtained, or that out of envy it was kept hidden, or becauſe 
of the wars in the Eaſt to the time of Mahomet, when Avicenna, Averroes, 


and others brought Ariſtotle's Philoſophy into light full of expoſition. - 


Though certain Logicals and other things were tranſlated by Boetius from 
the Greek, yet from the time of Michael Scotus, an. 1230 compleat, ap- 
peared a defect of the books of Ariſtotle with the Latins —ſed reſpectu 
multttudinis ſapientiæ ſuæ partes aliquas de Naturalibus et Mathematicis 
cum expoſttionibus autenticis magnificata eſt Philoſophia Ariſtotelis in 
mille Tractatibus comprehenſa, valde modicum adhuc in linguam Latinam 
eſt tranſlatum, et minus eſt in uſu vulgi ſtudentium. Avicenna quidem 
prociſè imitator et Expoſitor Ariſtotelis et complens Philoſophiam, ſe- 
cundum quod ei fuit poſſibile, triplex volumen condidit Philoſophiz, ut 
ipſe dicit in Prologo libri Sufficientiæ, unum vulgatum juxta omnes ſen- 
tentias Philoſophorum Peripeteticorum qui ſunt de ſecta Ariſtotelis. Aliud 
vero ſecundum puram virtutem Philoſophiæ que non timet ictus lancearum 
contradicentium ut ipſe aſſerit. Tertium verò fuit conterminum vitæ ſuæ 
in quo expoſuit priora et ſecretiora naturæ et artis. Sed de his volumini- 
bus duo non ſunt tranſlata. Primi verò et ſecundi aliquas partes habent 
Latini qui vocantur libri Aſſiphe, i. e. libri Sufficientiæ. Poſt hunc venit 


Averroes homo ſolidæ ſapientiæ corrigens dicta prioris, et addens multa, 


quamvis corrigendus fit in aliquibus et in multis complendis, &c.' 


(1) Ibid, cap. xxx, fol. 145. 
Oo 2 IV. The 
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IV. The imperfectneſs of learning was occaſioned by the reception of 
the Laws in this, and in the other Univerſity of Paris. For when they 
firſt appeared, all thoſe Scholars that were greedy after honors and riches 
left their Philoſophy and Trivial Arts, and forthwith applied themſelves to 
the ſtudy of the faid Laws: of which matter divers Writers not only 
complained, but ſought means to have them ſuppreſſed. 

V. Learning became imperfect becauſe of inteſtine (1) troubles, as the 
Barons' Was. and continual fightings and broils in this, as alſo in the 
Univerſity of Paris, which being ſometimes very great and powerful, and 
the Scholars uſed to them, they became ſo inured to war that they forgot 
that little learning they had : From the pride, luxury and covetouſneſs of 
the Clergy, introduction of new Orders, the Profeſſors of which would 
ſome of them, through too much curioſity invalidate it; from the fall alſo 
of the ſaid Orders from their uſual ſtate of life into a worſe, &c. But 
beſides theſe reaſons which I have already produced, I muſt proceed with 
- our Philoſopher to ſhew the great danger that Tranſlations have done in 
the Commonwealth of Literature, Which diſcourſes of his, though ſome- 
times reiterated, yet thence we may know the ſtate of learning as it ſtood 
in theſe times and before. He tells us that moſt Tranſlations were very 
ſuperficial, and ſo conſequently to be avoided, and thoſe of Nature worſt 
of all, whether performed by Scholars (2) of this or neighbouring Nations ; 
the reaſon was, becauſe they did not well underſtand the Tongues from 
whence, and into what, to tranſlate. Alſo thoſe books that were accounted 
well tranſlated were corrupted by vulgar Scholars to the great prejudice of _ 
others. There were not four (3) now among the Latins who knew the 
Grammar of the Hebrews, Greeks or Arabians, as it was obſerved upon 
a diligent ſearch as well within as beyond the ſeas. However many there 
were among the Latins that knew how to ſpeak thoſe Languages, yet 
could not give a Grammatical reaſon, or prove what they did, by rule, ſo 
they ſpoke it as Laycs did then their own Language. 

There were many things in the Naturals, and other vulgar matters, that 
were not tranſlated ; but yet admit they were, as ſome at length were 
found to be, however the vulgar did not uſe them, which (as our Author 
(4) faith) did diverſly ſnew album in Græco. There were alſo wanting 
many chapters, nay whole books, eſpecially in Naturals : of which though 


(1) Idem. Baconus in OPERE MIN. Þ. 26. (3) Idem. in Ep Is r. ad Clem. Pap. IV, MS. 


(2) Id. Baconus in lib. NATURALIUM, MS, a) In lib. Com, Nr. ut ſupra, cap. 3. 
cap. 3. | 


mapy 
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many were ill tranſlated, yet they were not known ſo to the vulgar, as for 
inſtance, the book of Problems which was not totally tranſlated, and that 
part of it which was ſo, was now and before very much corrupted. * Cz- 
terum novitas tranſlationis ducit (1) vulgum neceſſario ad errorem, quia 
Logica que tranſlata eſt a quingentis annis, vix ſcitur adhuc : quapropter 
Naturalis Philoſophia in libris Ariſtotelis, quæ vix a 30 annis lecta eſt, et 
a paucis viris a quibus ſcripta non ſunt facta adhuc ſciri non poterit apud 
vulgum.“ Thoſe alſo that had heard ſeveral books of Ariſtotle, (2) and 
had read them long and often in public and private, and had examined 
their labours afterward with great diligence and long conſideration, could 
not for the evil Tranſlations and other cauſes ſcarce know the half part of 
Ariſtotle's Philoſophy, whether by Tranſlation or Expoſitors. In another 
place he tells us, that his book of Logick, Natural Philoſophy, Meta- 
phyſicks and others which were known and tranſlated, no mortal man 
could underſtand (3) any thing truly or worthy of them. Nay his Morals, 
and particularly that call'd Secretum Secretorum written to Alexander the 
Great, many things in them were defective by the careleſneſs of fools. 
Thoſe things alſo that were wanting in the four copies which R. Bacon 
found at Oxford, he found written in a perfe& copy at Paris, ſhewing 


thereby great difference in exemplars. His learning, as he further tells 


us, was as a common whore, and was expoſed to any one, turned and 
toſſed to and fro, and evilly uſed by every ignorant fellow. None could 
receive it with a familiar or genuine underſtanding, but would rather ſlip 
from him as an cel from a man's hands ; ſo that it had been better if the 
wiſdom of Ariſtotle had not been tranſlated rather than to have it ſo ob- 
ſcurely done as it was, eſpecially to or for thoſe that had ſpent 30 or 40 
years in it already: for by how much the more they laboured in it, by ſo 
much had they the leſs knowledge therein, This was the reaſon that 
made Dr. Robert Groſſteſt, Biſhop of Lincoln, at what time he ſtudied 
in this Univerſity and after, utterly to neglect them, and the ways thereof, 
and to proceed according to experience, and according to other Authors 
and Sciences, by which he could underſtand things a hundred thouſand 
tines better than others, and to write alſo of thoſe matters of which the 
books of Ariſtotle ſpeak : which things could not be obtained by thoſe 
perverſe Tranſlations at this time extant, witneſs his book de Iride et 


(1) Ibid. quod continet Epilogum cauſarum ſcientiæ Lin- 
(2) Ibid. | guarum. &c, MS, 
3) Idem Baconus in orERE MINORE in cap. 
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Cometis, and others which he wrote. By this example, all that knew 
any thing in theſe times, did neglect the ſaid Tranſlations, and ſought 
ſuch eas Frog which they thought otherwiſe convenient, while others that 
would not, ſolaced themſelves with ignorance. 

As the holy Doctors had not the uſe of the magnificent Sciences of Phi- 
loſophy, ſo neither others that came after them, (1) namely, Gratian the 
Maſter of the Canons, Peter Lombard the Maſter of the Sentences, Peter 
Comeſtor the Maſter of the Hiſtories, Hugh and Richard de S. Victore, 
for they were not tranſlated in their times, neither in uſe with the Latins, 
therefore they neglected them in that Language that they were written, 
and did not ſo much as know how to judge them as facred myſteries, but 
rather refuſed and ſpoke againſt them, taking all occaſions to excuſe them- 
ſelves for what they did, and alſo that the holy Doctors had before neglected 
them, and that alſo the Church had refuſed to have them tranſlated for 
divers reaſons. The modern and vulgar Doctors alſo of theſe times, though 
they had ſeveral of the Magnalia of Philoſophy tranſlated, yet they could 
not tell how to uſe them, delighting rather in ſmall and vile things, than 
to embrace thofe two books of Logick, which now were accounted better 
than any then uſed. 'One of them was tranſlated with the Commentary 
upon it of Alpharabius, and an Expoſition alſo thereon by Averroes with- 
out the text of Ariſtotle, It was wondered at much alſo by wiſe men why 
the multitude of modern Students neglected the ſaid Sciences, ſeeing they 
were reduced and made fit for uſe by men of excellent knowledge living in 
this age at Paris and other places. But as faſt as they laboured in that re- 
duction, ſo much the more were they corrupted by falſe Tranſlators, who 
now-or at leaſt lately lived. The chiefeſt among them were (2) Gerardus 
Cremanenſis, Michael Scotus, Alvredus Anglicus or Philoſophus, Her- 
mannus Alemanus, Gulielmus Flemmyng, Magiſter Paraviſius Phyſicus 
and others, who filled the world with ſuch falſities by their works which 
they performed in every Science, that all wiſe men cried ſhame upon them 
and ſeemed to be much grieved at them, For certain it is (as 'twas 
well obſeryed) that none of them knew any thing of the Tongues or Sci- 
ences that was worthy to be known, as 'twas manifeſt to them not only 
by their Tranſlations, but by the obſcure condition and vile education of 


their perſons. Had they underſtood Latin rightly, they would not, in 


(1) Idem in lib. de UTitiTaTe SclExnTi1- Et in orERE TERT10 ad Clem. Pap. IV. cap. 


Abu, Cap. 16. 25 3 cujus Tranſcript, eſt in Bib. Coll. Univerſ. 
(2) Idem in cap. continent. Epilog. ut ſupra, Ox, 


innumerable 
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innumerable places i in their Tranſlations have put (1) their mother tongue 
inſtead of genuine Latin, as may be ſeen in divers antient copies. From 
which our Author concludes, that they have thereby diſturbed the whole 
courſe of Philoſophy, eſpecially the books of Ariſtotle, the prince of Phi- 
loſophical Science, and eſpecially for this reaſon that what one ſays, another 
denies. Furthermore alſo many Lombard and Spaniſh words were put (2) 
into books tranſlated into Latin as that in the book de Vegetabilibus Ari- 
ſtotelis, running thus: (3) Belenum in Perſide pernicioſiſſimum tranſ- 
plantatum Jeruſalem factum eſt conbuſtibile.. Which, when Rog. Bacon 
read in his Schools, and could not know how to interpret as he ought, his 
Scholars or Auditors of Spain laughed at him. From whom afterward he 
underſtood that the aforeſaid word Belenum was not Arabick as all Doctors 
believed, but Spaniſh, and as Hermannus told him, it was the ſame with 
Semen Caſſilaginis. 

As for Michael Scotus (4) or Mathematicus, he aſcribed to himſelf 
many Tranſlations, but certain it is that one Andrew a Jew took more pains 
in them than the reputed Tranſlator. Among ſeveral books that he tranſ- 


lated was Avicenna de ANIMAL1BUs. (5) The title of the firſt book of - 


which runneth thus : Incipit liber de Animalibus — Ariſtotelis, tranſlatus 
ab Arabico in Latinum per Magiſtrum Michaelem Scotum: Frederice Do- 


mine mundi Imperator, ſuſcipe devote hunc librum Michaelis Scoti, ut ſit 


gratia capiti tuo, et torques collo tuo. He wrote a book alſo at the in- 
treaty of the Emperor intituled LIBER INT ROD UC ToRIVs, (6) purpoſely 
for freſh Scholars and ſuch that were raw in judgment, in the time of P. 
Innocent IV; [over] which title I find theſe verſes : 


« Utilis eſt cunctis noſtri doctrina libelli. 
Suſcipiant omnes gratantes dogma novelli. 
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1) Idem in Cour END. STUD1i THEOL. in 
Bib. Bod. fol 15. 

(2) Ibid. fol. 138. 

(3) In alio exemplari ſcribitur Velenum. 

(4) Rich. James MSS. numb. xxi, p. 37. 

In nomine d'ni n'ri Jeſu Ch'ri omnipotentis 
miſericordis et pii, incipit tractatus libri quem 
| * Ariſtoteles in cognitione naturarum 

a'i'alium agreſtium et marinorum, a M'ro Michaeli 
Scoto apuc Tholetum tranſlatus - ubi Verſificator 
in perſona Philoſophi fic ait: 

Abdita nature quæ ſunt mihi cognita jure 

Hic liber oſtendit, ubi ſic narratio tendit, 


Primo narrando, fed cauſas poſtea dando, 


Poſt partes pecorum diſtingo membra virorum, 
In MS. Coll. Mert. 


Liber primus de partibus Animalium cum 


Scholiis Michaelis Epheſii. Bai. 1559—89. S. 49. 
Art. [in Bib. Bod.) : : 


[Michael Epheſius—in tres Libros Ariſt. de 


PaRT IBUS ANIMANTIUM Grace. Flor. 1548: 
P. 2, 3 Med. in Bib. Bodl.] 


See Engliſh Camden, p. 773 led. 1610.] 


(5) Edit. Venetiis, an. 1493 
8 MS. in Bib. Bod. int. Cod. Jur. [ 266 Bod. ] 
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At the end of his Proem he takes occaſion to ſpeak of one Maſter Gil- 
bert (1) (whom others call Gerebert) a famous Negromancer and a Be- 
nedictine Monk of Fleury in France, obeyed at his command by the Devils 
of the Air, afterwards Biſhop of Rhemes, then Archbiſhop of Ravenna 
and at length Pope of Rome an. 999. The book is large and written in 
a legible hand, but much corrupted. It ends with this clauſe. *« Expli- 
ciunt judicia quæſtionum hominum ſecundum ſcientiam Michaelis Scoti 
grandis Aſtrologi, quondam Imperatoris Frederici de terra Teutonica— 
[Deo gratias.'] This Michael Scotus Houriſhed not an. 1290 as Authors 
ſay, but an. 1230 as our Philoſopher (2) tells us, leaving behind him to 
poſterity the character of a conjurer, but excuſed to the contrary by know- 
ing perſons, particularly by a late French Author called Gabriel Naudzus 
in his Hiſtory of Magick. (43) 

As for Alvredus Anglicus having made mention of him before, in an, 
1231, I ſhall ſpeak a word of Hermannus Alemannus, who being a Biſhop 
about this time told Rog. Bacon (4) (with whom he was much familiar) 
when he enquired of him concerning his Logick books which he had to 
tranſlate, that he was ignorant in Logick and could not know other Sci- 
ences as was fit, neither Arabick as himſelf confefled, and that he was 
more a helper in Tranſlations than a Tranſlator ; that alſo he entertained 
certain Saracens in Spain, who were aſſiſting in his Tranſlations, eſpecially 
in the HisToRy of the Saracens, which the ſaid Hermannus tranſlated out 
of Arabick, beſides the DocTRINE of Mahomet alſo, mentioned formerly 
at the end of a Manuſcript (5) in Merton College Library in theſe words 
Item Doctrina Mahomet quæ apud Saracenos magnæ autoritatis eſt, ab 
eodem Hermanno tranſlata, cum eſſet peritiſſimus utriuſque linguæ Latinæ 
ſcilicet et Arabice.' 

William Flemmyng, who lived in theſe times alſo, was very well known 
to all the learned Pariſians (6) that he had no knowledge in the Greek 
tongue, to which he much pretended, and therefore all his Tranſlations 
were falſe, and corrupted much the wiſdom of the Latins. Solus enim 
Boetius (faith our (7) Author) ſcivit de omnibus interpretationibus linguas 
ſufficienter : ſolus Dominus Robertus, &c.“ only Rob. Groſſteſt knew the 


(1) Obnt an. 1003. (5) Inter MSS. P. 7, 9. 

(2) R. Bacon in lib. de UTiLitaTE SclENn- (6) Ib. in cap. cont. Epilogum, ut ſupra. 
TIARUM, cap. 3O. (7) In orerE TERT10 cap. 10: cujus Tran- 

(3) [Ut ſupra ſub an. 1227.) ſcript, eſt in Bib, Coll. Univ. 


4) Id. in cap. continent. Epilog. ut ſupra, 
Sciences, 
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Sciences, which was becauſe of his long life and thoſe wonderful ways 
that he uſed before other men. And becauſe he was modeſt and had not 
ſo great an opinion of himſelf that he did ſufficiently know the Greek and 
Hebrew Tongues as to tranſlate thence, yet he had admirable helps. All 
others here, were ignorant of the Tongues and Sciences, chiefly the faid 
William Flemmyng, who knew nothing worthy of either, and yet he 
permitted all Tranſlations that were before made by him to change, and 
in their places to make new ones, which he accordingly did, but were 
ſeen ſoon after, and fully known by wiſe men to be erroneous, and there- | 
fore to be avoided. 

Of Mr. Paravicius I find no — matter, only chat he tranſlated many 
things from Arabick into Latin, particularly Abumeron or Abu Merwan 
Avenzohar, ſeeming to be a Treatiſe ſuper Col LIOET Averrois. The title 
prefixed to the proem is this: © In nomine Domini Amen. Incipit liber 
Theicrin Dahalmodana Vahaltadabir cujus eft interpretatio, rectificatio me- 
dicationis et regiminis; editus in Arabico a perfecto viro Abumarvan Aven- 
zohar, et tranſlatus de Hebraico in Latinum Venetiis, a Magiſtro Paravicio 
Phyſico ipſo fibi vulgarizante Magiſtro Jacobo Hebreo, A. D. 1281. &c. (1) 
To conclude this Section it muſt be noted with our Author, that the reaſon 
why the aforeſaid errors ſhould happen in Learning was, as he conceived, 
becauſe the Greeks, Hebrews and Arabians being then ſo great enemies 
to thoſe that profeſſed CRIST, would not grant to them true books, but 
only ſuch that were corrupted and maimed, eſpecially when they ſaw men 
unlearned in Tongues and Sciences make Tranſlations. The Church in 
this buſineſs was negligent, and none for almoſt 70 years before this time 
performed any thing in that reſpe&, fave only Rob. Groſſteſte who de- 
livered to the Latins ſome of the books of Dionyſius and Damaſcen, and 
therefore for that cauſe errors in Philoſophy and Theology ſprung up. 

VI. The imperfectneſs of learning was occaſioned by the general neglect 
of the noble Science of Mathematicks ; in which none now made progreſs 
but our incomparable Philoſopher Roger Bacon, Johannes Londinenſis his 
pupil, and Mr. Peter de Marharni Curia a Picardin. The laſt of theſe, 
though he was accounted a great Maſter, yet he knew not the way (2) of 
R. Bacon in ſeveral ſorts of learning. Two alſo beſides were accounted 
good, (3) yet not extraordinary Mathematicians, that is to ſay, Mr. 


(2) [edit. Ven. 1490, fol.] (3) Idem in oPERE MmiINORE ad Clem. IV, 
(2) R. Bacon in Præambulo ad opus G4]. MS. Ms. 5 


Vor. I. P p Campanus 
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Campanus de Navarra and Mr. Nicholas the Doctor of Almarick de 
Monte forti, (1) who by their parts could not only know thoſe things that 
were tranſlated and done, but add to the works of others, which few in this 
age could do. Certainly [by] the negle& of this Science which continued 
40 years at leaſt before this time, the whole ſtudy of the Latins was (as 
our Philoſopher pleaſeth) deſtroyed. It was accounted the key or gate to 
other Sciences, which the holy men from the beginning of the world found 
out, and always preferred by them and other wiſe men before other Sci- 
ences, but becauſe it was now and ſome years before beheld as pernicious 
in divers reſpects (merely through the barbarouſneſs of the age) was neg- 
lected by Students. Thoſe few that now ſtudied it, accounted it ſo diffi- 
cult that they would rather carry the burden of ignorance. to their graves, 
than make any ordinary ſearch therein. Thoſe that learned it when young, 
were, though whipped and beaten to it, (2) for the moſt part ignorant of 
it, and could not (as alſo thoſe of riper years) ſeldom or never know be- 
yond three or four Propoſitions of Euclid, for when they came to the fifth 
Propoſition they would make a ſtop and pretend that they could go no 
farther ; wherefore the ſaid fifth Propoſition was called Elefuga, that is 
according to our Author (3) Fuga miſeriorum, Elegia enim (faith he) 
dicitur Græcis miſeria, et elegi ſunt miſeri.” But the ſaid Propoſition was 
called ſome years after this Pons Aſinorum.“ 

The knowledge or Science alſo of Perſpectives was read but twice a) in 
Oxford before the year 1267 ; but at Paris they were not read till divers 
years after, neither any where elſe among the Latins ; and that but three 
men in England knew the power of them. It is reported that Julius 
Cæſar (5) when he came to conquer Britain ſtood on the French ſhore, 
and viewed the whole Region with the Cities and Caſtles therein, that he 
might better inform himſelf of the place. Alſo Archimedes by his art 
perſpective deviſed ſuch Glaſſes within the Town of Syracuſa, commonly 
called Saragoſſa, that with them he could burn the enemies ſhips that 
came againſt it a great way from the Town, with other ſtrange matters 
attributed to it. From this Science certainly, and other ſecrets in learn- 
ing, it was that our famous Fryer R. Bacon was eſteemed by the vulgar 


(1) Fecit iſte Nicholaus parvum AL MAG8s- (4) Idem Bac. in Epiſt. ad or us minus s ad 
TUM et commentavit GEoMETRICUM Euclidis, Clem, IV, et in eod. opERE TERT. cap. 11. 

[2) Bacon in o ERE mixoRe ad Clem. IV. (5) R. Bac. de perSPECTIVIs, MS. Jul. 

(3) In eod. loco et in oyzrE TERT10 cap. 6, Cafe, his Perſpectives. v. Camd. BAITAN. in 
MS: in Bib. Coll. Univerſ. [C 20. Engl. p. 343» 
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Scholars fo great a Necromancer; but others ſince have ſo: much vindi- 


cated his memory as to ſay that he never uſed that art any farther than his 
Geometry permitted : By which and other Mathematical knowledge he 
performed ſuch things that were moſt wonderful not only to the ordinary 
ſort of Scholars but to thoſe that were accounted wiſe. There was alſo 
a great diſcourſe in this and following ages that he had made a Glaſs in 
the Franciſcan Frierie in Oxford, in which men might ſee things that were 
done in other places ; and thereupon it was judged to be done by the power 
of evil ſpirits, but certainly judicious men knew the reaſon of it to be na- 
tural, and to be wrought by Geometry (ſeeing that Perſpectives are a part 
of it) and to conſiſt as well with reaſon as to the appearance of a face in a 
common glaſs.—* Neceſſe eſt (faith our (1) Author) omnia ſciri per per- 
pectivam, quoniam omnes actiones rerum fiunt ſecundum ſpecierum et 
virtutum multiplicationem ab agentibus hujus mundi in materias patientes: 
Et leges hujuſmodi multiplicationum non ſciuntur niſi a perpeCtiva, nec 
alibi ſunt traditæ adhuc, cum tamen non ſolum ſint communes actioni in 
viſum, ſed in omnem ſenſum et in totam mundi machinam et in cæleſtibus 
et inferioribus, &c. The chiefeſt perſon beyond the ſeas for this art (for 
few there were, either in England or elſewhere famous for it, becauſe it 
required great labour and expenſe) was Peter de Maharncourt, (2) or 
Peter Peregrine as he is ſometimes called, who laboured ſo zealouſly in it, 
that he cared not for the words or blows of impertinent contradictors, but 
proſecuted what he had began, taking a reſolution to himſelf to abide in 
that Study till he had reaped ſome ſatisfaction. A little before this time, 
he ſpent three years and above in making a Glaſs that ſhould burn at a 


great diſtance, which none of the Latins knew, or was ever attempted to 


be done among them. What books of this Art were now extant were 
divers; of which, ſome were compoſed by Roger Bacon, eſpecially thoſe 
de SPECULO COMBURENTE. Some alſo by others which he had laying 
by him, as particularly the Perſpectives of Mr. Vitellion a Polonian, the 
flower of Mathematicians, who compoſed his book of Perſpectives at the 
intreaty of William de Moorebeck before mentioned. He expounded alfo 
and commented on the Perſpectives of Hayſſen and Halazzen, which were 
grateful to Students-in this Art,. with others. 

VII. The imperfectneſs of learning was in ſome meaſure occaſioned by 
the neglect of Alchymie, with the ſtudy of which few or none concerned 


* In orenk MINORE, ut ſupra, ad Clem. (2) Ibid. cap. 13, &c. 
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themſelves. Roger Bacon was now the chief man and accounted the 
fourth in order of thoſe chief Chymiſts that the learned world ever yet pro- 
duced. The names of them are 1. Hermes Treſmegiſtus. (1) 2. Geber 
Arabs. 3. Morienus Romanus. 4. Rogerius Baconus. 5. Raymundus 
Lullius Hiſpanus. 6. Thomas Paracelſus Germanus, &c. Our famous + 
Philoſopher Roo ER Bacon was wont to be pictured with a Salamander 
by him with this ſaying, per elementorum converſionem Ternarius puri- 
ficatus fiat Monas.” Such a title or Diagram is in the firſt page of Oſ- 
waldus Crollius in his BasiLica Caymica. Befides Bacon there were 
now but three among the Latins that knew ſpeculative Alchymie, (2) ſuch 
I mean that might be known only by books without practice. And becauſe 
there were ſo few, they that knew it, would not vouchſafe to communi- 
cate their knowledge to others, nor to affociate themſelves with thoſe that 
defired it, but reputed ſuch to be aſſes and mad men who buſied them- 
ſelves about the cavillings of the Law and the Sophiſtry of Artiſts, which 
polluted Philoſophy, Medicine, and Theology. The works of and for 
Alchymie were difficult to be obtained either for ſcarcity or charge. For 
which reaſon thoſe that knew well the art of operating could not well pro- 
ſecute their deſires, and the books thereof lay hid in ſuch obſcure corners 
that they could not eafily find them, though, as twas thought, they were 
in number as many as in another Science. The grounds of ſpeculative 
Alchymie, our famous Philoſopher placed or laid according to the conſi- 
deration of Avicenne, chiefly in his fixth error in his STUDIUM TEO 
LoG1Z, for there faith he .* texui totam rerum generationem ex elementis 
et conatus ſum certificare cum magna diligentia quidquid oportet ibi ſciri 
ſecundum vias Alkimiæ, naturalis Philofophiz et Medicine, quæ radices 
applicari debent ad omnium rerum generationem et hanc applicationem ex- 
poſui in auro et metallis : cæterum cum magno ſtudio nec ulterius proceſſi 
quoniam perſuaſio mea in illo opere non plus requirebat : Et judicio meo 
hec quæ ibi tango de iſtis radicibus cum applicatione ad metalla valent 
longe plus quam quidquid æſtimatur ſciri ab omnibus naturalibus qui modo 
ſunt, quoniam extra radices has in vanum quærunt ramos, flores et fruc- 
tus. &.“ 

As for the practical part, there were none in England extraordinary in 
it, but our Philoſopher R. Bacon, who, as it is faid, made ſuch prodi- 
gious experiments of it at Oxford and Paris (eſpecially at the former place 


(1) Hermes the firſt Chymiſt. See Glanvill's (2) In præambulo Rog. Bacon ad opus MA- 
PLUS ULTRA), p. 10, 11, and how it deſcended j us et minus, &. MS. Et in orERE 3% ad 
from him. See Stubs PLus ULTRA Non Clem. IV, ut ſup. cap. 12. 
PLUST, p. JO, in 
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in his Covent there) that none could be convinced to the contrary but that 
he dealt with the Devil. PETER de ManarncouRT (though an Out- 
lander, yet for ſome time an Oxford Student) was before this time ſo ex- 
cellent in Chymical experiments that he was intituled Dominus experi- 
mentorum. (1) Our Author faith that he knew Naturals by experience, 
Medicinals, Alchymiſticks and all things as well celeſtial as inferior. Yea 
he was much aſhamed if any Layck, old woman, Knight or country fel- 
low, knew more of the country, that is of huſbandry or huſwifry or any 
part of it, than he. He ſearched out alſo, and made great experience 
after, and in, the caſting of Metals, whether gold, filver or others, and 
alſo of Minerals. He knew alſo what belonged to War, Weapons, Hunt- 
ing, Agriculture, Surveying, and of the experiments of old women, their 
charms, magical ſpells, and verſes that they uſed to repeat when they ap- 
plied or gave any thing to their Patients. So wonderfully excellent was 
he in all other, and ſuch, ſecrets, that it was verily thought by wiſe men, 
that it was impoſſible that Philoſophy could be compleated, or profitably 
or certainly handled without him. But as he was beyond all value, fo alſo 
beyond all others in learning, and if he had but given the leaſt notice, he 
might have been in great favour with Kings and Princes who would have 
loaded him with honours and riches. Or if he would have ſhewed at 
Paris what he knew by works of Wiſdom, the whole world would have 
followed and admired him, but becauſe he was hindred by the multitude 
of Experiments, in which he was above meaſure delighted, he therefore 
neglected all honours and riches, and chiefly for this reaſon, that by his 
wiſdom he could, when he pleaſed, be rich. 

VIII. The imperfectneſs of learning aroſe from the negle& or rather 
the want of true knowledge of Theology. What was uſed, was chietly 
corrupted and erected on falſe grounds. The books of SS. Dionyſus, 
Baſil, Cryſoſtome and Damaſcen were wanting, (2) and many others alſo 
deficient. Some of which books notwithſtanding Rob. Groſſteſt turned 
into Latin, as ſome before him did, which were very grateful to Theolo- 
giſts. If all their books had been tranſlated in theſe times, the Church would 
not only have been augmented with the wiſdom of the Latins, but alſo 
| have had ſtronger helps againſt the Hereſies of the Greeks, becauſe that 
by the ſentences or opinions of their holy men, they might have been con- 
vinced by thoſe things they could not contradict. Thoſe books that were 


(1) Idem in oPERE MINORE ad Clem. IV, in traRatu ſuo de UTiLiTaTE SCIENTIARUM, 
cap. 13. MS. [edit, Jebb, p. 46.] 
(2) Bacon in 3 parte oEAIS MAJOR IS five 
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tranſlated, were not only falſe, but many things in them left out, and 
others added. Among ſuch that were added was that Verſe in the xxvii 
of Deut. (1) * Curſed be he that lyeth with his neighbour's wife, and 
all the people ſhall fay Amen.“ Which Verſe, neither the ancient books, 
whether Hebrew or Greek had in them. Then that in the viii of Gen. 
wherein, in the copies at this time in uſe, twas ſaid (2) that the Raven 
which Noah ſent forth, did not return to the Ark: Howbeit all the Jews 
and ancient books held it in the affirmative. 

But the principal cauſe of error in the ſtudy of Theology and Wiſdom 
in theſe times, both here and at Paris, and elſewhere, was, that for about 
40 years paſt (3) certain perſons were fo bold as to ſtile themſelves Maſters 
and Doctors of Divinity and Philoſophy, when as they never learned any 
thing worthy of note, neither would or could they for the ſtate of life 
wherein they were engaged. They were guilty of much ignorance alſo, 
becauſe they knew not how to ſtand * in neceſſariis, that is as our Philo- 
ſopher faith, they did not know upon what ground or reaſon to proceed. 
They accumulated alſo and multiplied infinite errors, becauſe they neither 
examined the Sciences which they wrote, nor read or heard them in any 
ſolemn Study ; whence they were made Maſters before they were fit to be 
Scholars. They were inexpert boys and did not know themſelves, the 
world and thoſe tongues of Greek and Hebrew which were now neceſſary 
for this ſtudy. They were ignorant of all the parts and ways of Philo- 
ſophy becauſe they moſtly relinquiſhed them, and preſumed to undertake 
the ſtudy of Theology (which requireth all humane wiſdom) without them: 
Such were chiefly boys of the two Studying Orders or ranks as Albert (4) 
and Thomas, (5) and divers others, who entred into Orders when they 
were twenty years old and under. And becauſe the faid Albert and Thomas 
had thereupon neglected the ways of Philoſophy for Theology ſake, was 
the only reaſon as far as I can yet judge, why their Commentaries on 
Ariſtotle's Books, which they publiſhed, were damned (6) at Paris, and 
by P. Gregory IX forbidden to be read till they were mended and 


(1) Ibid. p. 45, ſecundum exemplar Mri- cap. 23. 
Allen. [edit. Jebb, p. 50.] (3) Idem in orERR MIN. Cap. 


© Omnes antique Biblia quz jacent in Monaſ- (4) Afterwards called Albertus magnus. 
teriis, quæ non ſunt adhuc gloſſatz nec tactæ, (5) Thomas Aquinas. 


habent veritatem tranſlationis, quam ſacroſancta (6} Vide Joh. de Launoy in lib. de varia 
a principio recepit Romana Eccleſta, et juſſit per AR1ISTOTELIS FORTUNA in Acad. Paris, edit. 
omnes eccleſias divulgari. &c.“ Sic Baconus in Hagæ- com. 1656, cap. 7. Vide etiam in Di A- 


3 parte or ERS MAJOR18. [ed. Jebb, p. 49.] L9G, Occam, lib. ii, cap. 21. 
(2) In or ERE 3, ut os in Bib. Coll. Univ. 
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corrected. Nay as for Albert, afterward commonly called Albertus magnus, 
his writings had four grand faults (1) in them, viz. 1. Infinite childiſh 
vanity. 2. Unſpeakable falſity. 3. Superfluouſneſs of writing, becauſe 
that all the power of thoſe Sciences which he wrote of, might have been 
comprehended in the twentieth part, and yet true, plain and perfe&. 
4. The omiſſion of thoſe parts of Philoſophy which were of great profit 
and uſe; without which, thoſe that he publiſhed, could not well be 
known. So that for theſe reaſons it was judged by a knowing perſon that 
there was no good in his writings, but rather a grand injury to wiſdom, 
and how his writings were deſervedly neglected by the great men of this 
age. But this was not all, for other reaſons they had beſide, ſcil. that 
the ſaid Albert never heard the parts of Philoſophy, neither learned them 
of any, alſo that he was not bred in the Study of Paris nor elſewhere, 
where the ſtudy of Philoſophy flouriſhed, neither he or diſputed, or exer- 
ciſed himſelf by arguing or conferring with others, or that he had made 
any new diſcovery, but rather heaped up vain and frivolous things, omit- 
ting thoſe that were profitable and neceſſary. He preſumed alſo by him- 
ſelf to handle thoſe things of which he was ignorant, and therefore with 
great reſentment it was now ſpoken by a learned perſon, * that the ſtudy of 
Philoſophy was corrupted by him, more than by all that were ever among 
the Latins. For others, although they failed, yet they did preſume upon 
Authority, but he by an authentick way as he thought, wrote his books, 
and ſo much confounded people thereby that the whole body of the vulgar 
Clerks did openly proclaim him mad at Paris, as they at other times did 
Ariſtotle, or Avicenn, or Averroes, the laſt of whom as the other had been 
(I am ſure Ariſtotle many times) was excommunicated (I mean ſome of 
his works) and damned with an heavy anathema. Furthermore alſo, he 
not only gave, or was contributing to, impediments towards the progreſs 
of the ſtudy-of Philoſophy, but alſo to Divinity, confounding thereby his 
readers and ſuch that admired him very much, which was as ſome have 
thought a noted reaſon why ſo many dotages ſprung up. 

But to proceed: The principal cauſe of errors in Theology, did ariſe 
(as I have faid) from raw and young people (2) that entred into Orders 
before they were twenty years of age. And this chiefly was done, 
not only in England, but even from thence to the utmoſt confines of 
Chriſtendom, principally beyond the kingdom of France; ſo that in 


(1) Bac. in o p RRE mMinoRE ad Clem. IV; (a) Ibid. in opere min, Cap. 5. 
part. iii, cap. g. 
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Aquitane (or Guienne) Provence, Spain, Italy, Allemagne, Hungary, 
Denmark, and every where, they were received into Orders from ten to 
twenty years of age, ſuch that could know nothing that was worthy, 
eſpecially in Divinity. Nay many thouſands there were that entred into 
Orders that could not read the Pfalter or the Donate, and yet after 
they had taken their profeſſion on them, would ſtudy Divinity, even as 
all for the moſt part had done, that were entred into Religious Orders. 
They applied themſelves to that part of Divinity which deſireth, and 
ſtandeth in need of all humane wiſdom, and therefore it neceſſarily fol- 
lowed that they could not profit any way; and for this reaſon eſpeci- 
ally, becauſe they did not endeavour to obtain inſtructions from others 
in Philoſophy after they had made an entrance upon it. So that by 
their own ſearch without the help of a Doctor or a Tutor, they would 
be made Maſters in Divinity and Philoſophy before they were Scholars. 
Great it ſeems was the error that remained among them, though it 
appeared not for certain cauſes which Gop permitted and the Devil pro- 
cured. One cauſe of appearance was, that the Orders which they pro- 
feſſed, carried a great ſhew of ſanctity, and therefore it was probable 
to the world, that men in ſuch holy ſtates, would not preſume to do thoſe 
things which they could not perfect, notwithſtanding in theſe times it 
was very well ſeen that the Orders were corrupted. Furthermore many 
things were eaſy which were de humana falute' (as our Author hath) as 
the apprehenſion of Virtues and Vices, celeſtial glory, puniſhment of Pur- 
gatory and Hell; of which not only religious men as Theologiſts, but all 
Scholars and Laycks knew many things. Another cauſe of appearance 

for the Orders, was, that Seculars for almoſt 40 years before this time, 
did negle& the ſtudy of Theology and Philoſophy according to the true 
ways of thoſe Studies, having been occupied with a deſire of delights, 
riches and honours, and corrupted with the cauſes of ignorance. So that 
they totally loſt and omitted the ways of the ancient wiſe men, which 
ſome notwithſtanding in theſe late times retained, (1) as Robert Groſſeteſt, 
Thomas Wallenſis Biſhop of S. David's, Adam de Marifco, Mr. William 
Lupus, Mr. William Schyrwode, and others like to them, whoſe foot- 
ſteps the modern Seculars did looſe, and becauſe of that loſs, none of them 
for near theſe 40 or 50 years laſt paſt, did compoſe any Treatiſe in Divi- 
nity, neither thought themſelves -worthy that they could know any thing 
unleſs they had heard or taught the boys for the two Orders (2) for ten years 


(1) Ibidem, (2) the two Orderi=qu, what, | 
Or 
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or more. Neither did they preſume to read the Sentences or be Inceptors 
in Divinity, or perform a Lecture, Diſputation, [or] Preachment, unleſs by 
a quaternion (1) of boys in the ſaid Orders, as 'twas manifeſt to all at 
Paris and elſewhere. Twas no wonder therefore if the Orders did en- 
deavour to elevate themſelves in Study, as after a wonderful manner it ap- | 
peared ; though for a certain truth it is, that they knew nothing profitable ö 
when they came to the ſtudy of Theology, neither that they would learn N 
of others, but ſtudied by themſelves in all things, and thought (though | 
many took it for an impoſſibility that men could learn difficult Sciences of | 
themſelves) that they were perfect in all wiſdom ; for which reaſon great | | 
pride did poſſeſs them, ſufficiently manifeſted in this one thing, that they 


PP 


3 


preſumed to teach before they had learned, &c. This was judged by wiſe 
men, that it would neceſſarily follow, that their doctrine would in the end 


prove corruption, as it did, and was by obſervation known with infinite A ; 
ſcandal to all Nations. So that certain it is, as our Author faith, that "A 
for about 20 years before this time an unſpeakable contention aroſe about | w 
theſe matters between the Religious Orders at Paris, in which divers 1 
Ovxonians were engaged, whereupon the Seculars roſe againſt the Orders, N . it 
and the Orders replied upon the Seculars, and in mutual aſſertions called 1 "hy 
themſelves hereticks and the diſciples of Antichriſt, not only in common 108 
diſcourſes, but in their Lectures, Diſputations, Preachings and Writings. HA 
To ſo great an height did this controverſy ariſe that the cauſe was handed | | 
to Rome, and thereby the whole Clergy was diſturbed, as alſo Prelates, | i 
Princes and Lay-people : and it was alſo obſerved, that the ſaid contro- M 
verſies would ſo continue, till Antichriſt was introduced, or elſe till ſome {RU 


good Pope would end them by a general Council. It was fo much the 1 
more wonderful, becauſe the Seculars who were in a leſs ſtate, did damn Nl 
their Maſters for that they had learned nothing for almoſt theſe 40 years, 
unleſs it was ſomthing from the Orders. 

In the next place ſhould be preſented to you the ſeven grand errors of 
Theologiſts in theſe times, not only here, but alſo at Paris and elſewhere 
(as by our Author is obſerved): Then the grand errors in the com- 
mon Tranſlation of the Bible now in uſe, the corruption of the Tranſlation 
of ſeveral books done by certain of the Fathers, particularly S. Jerome, 
who was called © a corrupter of the Scripture, a falſifier and a ſower of he- 
refies ;* whoſe books notwithſtanding were among Theologiſts in great 
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renown, &c. but for brevity ſake 1 ſhall paſs them by. Had ſeveral of 
the holy Fathers and wiſe men lived at this time, they would either have 
corrected or changed what they had formerly done, or elſe have been 
aſhamed of many things they had publiſhed, ſuch errors in them were now 
obſerved by curious Criticks. 

It muſt be noted that in the beginning of this year divers injuries were 
committed by the Mayor and Burghers of the Town againſt the Chan- 
cellor and Scholars of the Univerſity ; whereupon complaint being made 
to the King, he forthwith on the 28 of April deputed (1) the Biſhop of 
Worceſter and Roger de Mortimer to hear and determine the faid injuries 
which were done againſt the Liberties granted to the Univerſity by the 
Charters of the King's predeceſſor et contra conſuetudines in eadem Uni- 
verſitate hactenus obtentas, &c.' 

Hence it is evident, that the Univerfity had Charters before the time of 
King Hen. III, though none of them as yet have come to my ſight. I 
conceive they were ſuch as concerned Cognitio Placitorum ubi altera pars 
eſt Scholaris, (2) as alſo of Taxatio Hoſpitiorum, for certainly theſe two 
muſt needs be very ancient, becauſe the Scholars could not at all conſiſt 
here at the firſt without thoſe two Privileges, and others of the like nature. 


Dom. 1273 
An. 1—2 Ed. I. 


King Henry III being dead, the chief members of the Univerſity af- 
ſembled together and decreed that foraſmuch as he had been a Benefactor 
to them, granted alſo ſeveral liberties and privileges, &c. that his Anni- 
verſary ſhould be folemnized with all the ceremony that was fit for ſuch a 
Prince. Many of the religious places alſo in Oxon that had participated 
of his Benefaction (as ſhall be elſewhere ſhewed) did always commemorate 
him till they were thruſt out of their reſpective Houſes. In the 511t year 
of Hen. III, I find that the Sheriff of the County (3) gave an account of 
an hundred ſhillings that was paid by him that year to two of the King's 
Chaplains celebrating at Oxon, but whether in St. Mary's church, or in 
that of St. Mary Magdalen, wherein the King had a Chapel belonging to 
his palace in Beaumont, or in the Chapel itfelf in the palace I cannot tell. 
Sure it is he was a great lover of learning and learned men, and eſpecially 


(1) Row. Par. 56 Hen, III, m. 17. (3) In Offic. Pip. Rot. 51 H. III. 
(2) Vide an. 1244. f 


of 
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of religion, for plain it is that his devotion was greater than his diſctetion, 
(1) and eſpecially in this matter that he permitted the depredation of him- 
ſelf and his whole kingdom by Papal overſwayings. 

This year according to a certain Author (2) fell out a great diſcord be- 
tween the Northern and Iriſh Clerks, in which fray ſevetal of thoſe of 
Ireland were ſlain. See more in the year following. 


Dom. 1274. 
Ms 0 2—3 Edw. I. | 


As the Univerſity was now out of order in telation to learning and true 
diſcipline, ſo was it alſo by ſtrifes and faction between men of divets coun- 
tries that were Students therein, that is to ſay, between the Southern, 
thoſe of the Marches of Wales, Iriſh and Welſh on the one part, and the 
Northern and Scotch, Scholars on the other. For whereas there had 
been a grievous contention between them on the morrow after St. Paul's 
day the laſt year concerning various petitions, reconventions, and tranſ- 
greſſions, in which contention divers goods were loſt on each fide, they by 
the intercedings of ſotne of the chief men of the Univerſity were by a 
compoſition (3) brought to an amicable peace on the tueſday after Palm 
ſanday this year. For the concluſion of which, were divers, as well Maſ- 
ters as Scholars of quality, of each party conſtituted (4) in a moſt folemn 
manner, namely for the Southern, Marchions, &c. wete theſe, Richard 
the ſon of John, Richard de Haltinges, Henrie la Feyte, (5) Giles Fillol, 
Thomas de S. Leodgario (of whom mention is made before in another 
controverſy an. 1267) William de Cruce Royes and John Folke ; all 
which had a general and ſpiritual powet given to them of compoſing, or- 
daining, remitting and doing all things whatſoever pertained to the making 
up of a peace. 

On the Northern and Scotch fide were theſe conſtituted, namely 
Hugh de Thurgarton, Clement de Afton, William de Lafford, (6) 
Robert de Fletham, (7) Nicholas de Bernwelle, Gilbert de Stratherne 


(1) Ran. Hygden. YyoD. Neuſtr. &c. fenſis an. 1282, et Juris Can. et Civ. Profeſſor. 
(2) H. Knighton de EvsnTiBUus Ax L. lib. (6) Guil. or Gil. de Lafford, perhaps the 
ii. an. 1273. | ſame with Gilb. de S. Leofardo afterwards Bp. 
(3) In turri Scholarum in pix. II, num. 12, of Chicheſter. : 
ſub 43 figillis, (7) Mr. Rob. de Fletcham occurs Regent in 
(4) Ibid. Divinity and Official to the Archdeacon of Oxon, 


(5) Mr. Hen, la Feyte occurrit Officialis Rof- an. 1282: alſo Rector of St. Mary's church. 
A and 
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and William de 8. Botolpho. All which had the like power given to 


them as the former. 

Beſides theſe were elected five Mediators by the conſent of both parties, 
who were Maſters alſo and Scholars of dignity, viz. Oliver Daynchurch 
Prior of the Preaching Fryers in Oxford, John de Wengham Chantor of 
S. Paules in London, Hugh de Heyneſham, Nicholas de Marnham Vice- 
regent to the Chancellor of the Univerſity of Oxford, and Philip de Staun- 
ton Canon of Wells. . | 

Which five in the name of the fourteen (after each had taken a corporal 
oath for the obſervance of the peace for the future, which they ſhould ap- 
prove of) ordered all things from the beginning of the world in relation to 
the quarrels between each party, to be put to an end and forgotten, and 
that the ſaid goods that were taken away ſhould be reſtored, or elſe the 
price of them in money. For the delivery of the faid goods, divers of 
each party, as well Maſters as Scholars of quality (beſides the fourteen 
perſons and five Mediators before mentioned) obliged themſelves to ſee 
them, or their price, reſtored by Pentecoſt following. 

Thoſe that obliged themſelves beſides the parties already mentioned, 
were William de Bridlington, John de Bigoth, Peter de Roſs, James de 
Segrave, Edmund la Suche, Thomas the fon of Alan, William de Um- 


franvile, John de Lundon, Robert de Thorp, Laurence de Spalding, 


William de Belew, Roger de Martivalls, (1) or Mortivans, afterward Biſhop 
of Saliſbury, Alexander de Martineſthorpe, Roger de Tiltune, Adam de 
Levinton, Archibald de Duglaſs, Symon de Farindon, Ralfe de Kneveton, 
Thomas de Hunſinghorne, William de Menil, (2) Robert de Linton, 
Richard de Wyteby, Andrew de Derby, Robert de Berton, -and John de 
Axeby. | 
And for the firmer peace and tranquillity of the Univerſity, it was agreed 
upon by each party, that if any one was found ſuſpected to be a perturber 
of the peace, pledges ſhould be taken for his behaviour of beneficed Clerks 
within the dioceſſes (3) of Canterbury and Vork, or of ſuch Burghers of 
the Town of Oxford that had lands. Further alſo that he ſhould behave 
himſelf peaceably and quietly, neither carry nor bear Arms, nor give his 
helping hand to others to do the like, or frequent aſſemblies or conven- 
ticles wherein miſchief and injuries are hatched. Alſo if any ſuch per- 
turbers would not, or could be made to take heed, but remain lurking 


(1) [See more of him in Merton College.] (3) [or Provinces, ] 
(2) See more of him in Balliol College. 


about 
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about the Town, it was ordered that he, or any that ſhould: receive ſuch 
an one, ſhould have his goods ſequeſtred and be expelled, and baniſhed 
from, the Univerſity. 

Which Articles every one of the Univerſity, as well ſeniors as Juniors, 
were to ſwear that they ſhould obſerve them ; and to their oath, to add 
this article, viz. that if any one was found a rebellious contradictor of 
this Ordination, and that he refuſe to undergo the correction of the 
Chancellor in the premiſſes, that all the Univerſity ſhould be ready at the 
command of the ſaid Chancellor to lay hands upon him as a ſon of per- 
dition, a perturber of the peace, of Gop, the Church and Univerſity, 
and turn him out for ever thence as an uſeleſs and putrid member, &c. 

Certainly theſe controverſies were very high, and diſturbed much the 
courſe of learning, foraſmuch as ſuch ſtrict proviſions were made for the 
obſervance of peace, and that alſo the fray on the morrow after St. Paul's 
day was bloody, and to the great loſs of divers Scholars. If not it would not 
have been ſo ſolemnly compoſed by the chiefeſt of the Univerſity, neither 
the compoſition ſubſcribed by ſo many of each party, and ſealed with 43 
Seals, as it is to be ſeen to this day remaining in our Archives. To con- 
clude, all that I have to ſay more, of theſe contentions is, that they were 
compoſed (1) in St. Mary's church on the tueſday after Palm ſunday this 
year de pleno conſenſu omnium Magiſtrorum Regentium et non Regen- 
tium, Dominorum et Bachalariorum majorum et minorum Univerſitatis 
ſine contradictione, &c.' 


Dom. 1275 
An. | 1 Edw. I. 


The ſecond of May the King's Breve was ſent (2) to the Mayor and 
Burghers of Oxford, that they carefully obſerve the aſſize and price of 
victuals, wine and other vendible things, leaſt the Scholars ſhould be 
abuſed in their mercats. For now the Mayor was Clerk of the mercat, 
and when any aſſaying was made by him of vendibles or potables the 
Chancellor or his deputy was only preſent or a looker on. At the ſame 
time alſo the King commanded that the Scholars ſhould uſe their liberties 
and cuſtoms with6ut any encroachment made by the Burghers upon them. 

The zo Octob. following the King out of his ſpecial favour granted (3) 
to the Scholars of this Univerſity that they might convene the Burghers 


(1) Ibid. in pix. II, ut ſupra. 1 de Pr1viLEG11s Univ. Oxon, fol. 13, a. 
(2) Cravs. 3 Ed. I. m. 18. Et in Haro (3) Par. 3 Ed. I, m. 6. | 
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and all Laicks of the Town of Oxon, as to perſonal actions, before the 
Chancellor thereof, notwithſtanding the King had before prohibited it to 
the contrary. This privilege was granted long before this time by other 
Kings, as I have elſewhere told you, but made uſe of in the Michaelmas 
term in the Court of the King's bench 22 Ed. I: at what time Roger de 
Codesford did implead (1) Mr. Roger de Martivall then Chancellor of the 
Univerſity for detaining him in a ſute for lands of a lay- fee in the Court of 
Chriſtianity or Court Chriſtian, notwithſtanding the King's prohibition to 
the contrary, &c. 

The fourth of November following the King being willing that thoſe 
privileges that had been granted to the Chancellor and Scholars of this 
place by the Patents of his progenitors, Kings of England, ſhould be in- 
violably obſerved in all and every particular, as they had hitherto uſed 
them, commanded the Sheriff, (2) Mayor, and Baillives of Oxford to 
keep and conſerve, and in no wiſe ſee that any break, them, &c. 

This notable memoir I here ſet down (though not altogether neceſſary 
for Hiſtory) becauſe it was produced by the Univerſity before the Juſtices 
of the Eyre, 13 Edw. I, for a general warranty of their liberties, that it is 
to be ſuppoſed not only to extend to the warranty of thoſe Charters of 
K. Hen. III, granted to the Univerſity and there likewiſe: produced, but 
alſo as a general warranty unto all other liberties, charters and cuſtoms be- 
fore his time. So that in regard that immunities and exemptions from the 
common courſe of the law in ancient times are not to be accounted liber- 
ties, as ſuch liberties as this Univerſity could not poſſibly have or get, but 
by former Kings Charters granted to the Univerſity ; therefore it followeth 
that if the Univerſity had any ſuch ancient immunities and exemptions at 
that time, they muſt needs have them by grant of Charter, or by very 
ancient cuſtom, &c. 

Theſe without doubt were thoſe ancient immunities and exemptions 
belonging to the Scholars of the Univerſity, of which is expreſs mention 
made concerning the Meſſuage of Reynold le Bedell 22 Edw. I: and of 
that of Elias le Quilter, the year following (of both which I ſhall be more 
large elſewhere) namely the Jury's verdict concerning the exemption of 
thoſe two Meſſuages (being Halls for Scholars) a ſectis, viſibus Franci 
plegii, auxilus, tallagus, vigiliis, finibus, redemptionibus, amerciamentis, 
contributionibus, aut aliis quibuſcunque oneribus emergentibus, &c. 


1) L1s. continens PLAc1TAa de Banco in off. (2) PA r. 3 Ed. I, m. 6. 
Theſ. Scacc. fol. 103, 104. 


Which 
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Which immunities and exemptions were not piven firſt of all to the Uni- 
verſity either by K. Edw. I, or Hen. III: and therefore I conceive they 
had them by the grant of ancienter Kings, yea even before the time of 
memory, Which beginneth not in law before K. Rich. I; foraſmuch as tis 
faid in the verdict, that the Scholars inhabiting thoſe two Halls or Meſſuages 
had always enjoyed thoſe exemptions.— But all this by the by, let us now 
proceed hiſtorically. 

The Civil Law being at this time in great renown in the Univerſity, to 
the corruption and decay of the ſtudy of Philoſophy, (as for 40 years paſt 
(1) and more it had done) and alſo uſed in fo great meaſure that Divinity 
was reputed bare without it ; many from beyond the ſeas came to obtain the 
true way of it, ſuch as Bologna in Italy could ſcarce brag of. Among divers 
that came, were Mr. ALFonsvs de SEN1s or SIENA, in the year 1268, 
to whom, that, and ſeveral (2) years after, the Abbat and Monks of Ein- 
ſham (3) allowed an hundred ſhillings for his maintenance in his ſtudies at 
Oxon, meerly upon the defire of O. (Ottobon) Cardinal of St. Adrian 
and at that time Legat in England, who as 'tis probable brought him 
into this kingdom in his company. There was alſo Mr. Boniractvs de 
SALUCIIS, (4) another Italian (of whoſe Inception I have before ſpoken) 
and this year among others, FRanciscus AccuRs1vs, LL. D.; who being 
as tis faid invited into England by the King, was, by a command ſent to the 
Sheriff (5) of this county ſettled with his wife and family in Oxford, par- 
ticularly in the King's Hall in Beaumont, wherein he was to inhabit dur- 
ing the King's pleaſure only. So that doubtleſs though no matter appears 
of him and his reſidence in Oxon but that in the King's Breve, yet cer- 
_ tainly after he had ſeen the Oxonian way he read and taught the Laws there. 

This Franc. Accurſius came from Bologna aforeſaid, and paſſing through 
Thoulouſe read there with great applauſe, as is remembered by Bartolus 
in his Commentaries on that part of the Law which the faid Accurſius 
read, intituling him by the name of «© the King of England's Advocate.“ So 
great a reſpect had the ſaid King for him that he not only granted to him the 
uſe of his Hall at Oxford for ſome time, but alſo the Mannor of Martlegh, 
(6) now in the King's hands by reaſon of the minority of Hugh le Diſ- 
pencer ſon of John le Diſpencer, who held it in capite. In which grant 
the King tiles Franc. Accurſius before mentioned ! dilectus et fidelis 


(1) R. Bacon in oERE MIN. Cap. 4. (4) Scripfit in Digeſtum novum. Vide in Ec- 

(2) Three years. LoGa Th. Jameſn, p. 47, nu. 33. [Q.] 
(3) Ut in majori Rec. Cænob. Einſham, (5) Par. 4 Ed. I. m. 35. 

fol. 84, a. (6) Ibid. 
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Secretarius noſter, and in another Charter (1) by the name of Franciſcus 
de Bononia Legum Doctor, et illuſtris Regis Angliæ Conſiliarius.“ 

In Oxford and other parts of England, he tarried till he was called home 
to Bologna for fear of confiſcation of his goods, where ſoon after he died, 
and was buried in the grave of his father in the church of the Minorites 
there. He was the ſon of Franciſcus Accurſius a Florentine, who flou- 
riſhed at Bologna an. 1227, at what time and ſeveral years before he read 
the Laws there. He was a perſon of ſingular wit and great induſtry, (2) a 
hearer and admirer of John [and Azon.] (3) He wrote Gloſſes on the 
univerſal body, and eſpecially on ſome particular parts of the Laws, neither 
feared he to interpret the volumes of the Pandects, and the Cæſarian Con- 
ſtitutions againſt the Edict of Juſtinian. The name of Accurſius he took 
quia occurrit tenebris Juris Civilis, &c.“ as he himſelf was wont to ſay. (4) 
He lived to be 78 years of age, died 1230 (ſome ſay he lived to the year 
1246, at what time he wrote Gloſſes on an authentic volume) and was 
buried in the aforeſaid church of the Minorites, on whoſe grave is this 


written : | 
«* Sepulchrum Accurſii Gloſſatoris Legum, et Franciſci ejus filii. 


I need not tell you now in what great reſpe& the Laws were at this 
time, and in the reign of Hen. III, in this Univerſity, and generally 
throughout the Nation, and how thoſe that had ſkill in, with a little Di- 
vinity mixed with, them, had preferments in the Church beſtowed ſooner 
upon them than thoſe that were barely Theologiſts. Many authors there 
be that ſpeak of the reception of them and the neglect of other learning 
that followed thereupon. Stephen Langton, ſometime Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, doth in his Eccleſiaſtical Expoſitions (5) chide the Monks of 
his time for their ambition to be called Decretiſts leaving the field of the 
true Booz, meaning the holy Scripture, by paſſing to another field, that is, 
ſecular knowledge for a terrene enjoyment. Roger Bacon alſo doth chide 
the Prelates for neglecting the ſtudy of Divinity, and is diſcontented that 
the Cavillings of the Law defile and corrupt Philoſophy, &c. In another 
place alſo he tells us that thoſe that ſtudied the Laws, ſtudied them but 


(1) CrAus. 8 Ed. I, m. 16. (4) Mantua Patavinus in lib. de viIx Is 1L- 
(2) Catellianus Cotta de Jur1srERITIS, LUSTRIB. [in eod. tom. f. 160, b.] 
edit. cum aliis authoribus Venetiis an. 1584, (5) MS. in Bib. Coll. Bal. [F 13, fol. 201: 
tom. 1. [f. 138, b.] Et Joh. Ficardus in viTis et Exon. 39: et in Bib. C. C. C. 239—C 1: 
Juriſconſultorum in eod. tom. [f. 156, b.] 9.] Vide Duckium de auTrorITATE JURIS 
(3) [Lat, Tranſl. ] CiviL1s, hb. ii, cap. 8, part. ii, & 32. 


< laicaliter' 
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« laicaliter' and ſuperficially without any curioſity in the utmoſt ſearch after 
them, &c. The right ſtudy (faith he in his work (1) to Pope Clement 
IV) of that part of Moral Philoſophy and Civil Learning, which depended 
upon the variety of the Laws and ſeveral forms of ſtate according to the ex- 
ample of Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus, were wholly omitted in the Schools, 
and ſuch knowledge as was of it, was only © laicaliter,” or according as any 
might take conſideration of the Laws and Cuſtoms and the changes of 
them in the particular States only where they lived, either for practice or 
obedience, or both, but not * philoſophice, or in ſuch ſort, as that by com- 
paring the manifold variety of ſeveral States and times, juſt precepts or 
directions might be doctrinally delivered concerning them. Thus in effect 
our famous Author, which without doubt is true, becauſe it conſents with 
what others deliver. For what was now profeſſed, was ſettled for the 
moſt part upon falſe grounds, whether you- take Divinity or Philoſophy, 
or in ſome reſpects the Laws; which our Author (whether out of envy 


againſt them or meerly curioſity) ſeems to intimate. Of this I am ſure,, 


that by the reception of them, and School Divinity, the Latin tongue and 
the ſpeaking and writing thereof found ſuch a decay, that being with pitty 
beheld by the pious Founder of Merton College, he ordered (2) that cer- 


tain Scholars in his College ſhould be trained up under a Grammar 
Maſter. 


Dom. 1276 
A. 5 4—5 Ede. I, 

Divers errors in learning, which before had got a head in the Univer- 
ſities of Oxford and Paris, began now and ſome years before to ſhew them- 
{elves publicly and to be commonly averred in the Schools, to the great 
ſcandal of learning. Wherefore Robert, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
Stephen, Biſhop of Paris, reſolve without any more delay to viſit the ſaid 
Univerſities, 

The Archbiſhop of Canterbury (Rob. Kilwarby) came to Oxford (3) 
about the middle of March this year, and there on the thurſday before the 
feaſt of S. Cuthbert in the time of Lent, having firſt preached a public 
ſermon before the Univerſity, entred the Schools, and not only diſputed 
ſubtilly in Theology, but alſo in nas + and Logic ; in which, as alſo 


(1) Vel in orERE MIN. cap. 4, &c. ) Mat. Parker in Ax TI. BRITAxN. in 


(2) Reg. Pecham in Ox DIN ATIONIBVUS Coll. Rob. Kilwarbie, 
Merton, fol. 236, &c. 
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in other Sciences, diſcovering divers opinions and judgments, not any ways 
to be proved, and finding them to be mere deluſions, condemned them 
with the conſent of the Regent and Non- Regent Maſters as egregiouſly 
erroneous. Amon 8 ſeveral I find theſe following: (1) 


In Grammar : 
Ego currit, tu currit, currit et curro,' which they equally held con- 
gruous. 


Item currens eſt ego, et ego curro; Socrates legere, ficut Socratem 
legere, &c. and ſo in every caſe, with divers others of the like nature. 


In Logick : 

Cujuſlibet hominis aſinus currit, et aſinus cujuſlibet hominis currit. 

Item quod ſignum non diſtribuit ſubjectum in comparatione ad præ- 
dicatum. 

Item quod veritas cum neceſſitate prædicati, tamen eſt cum ſubſtantia 
ſubjecti. 

Item quod non eſt ponere demonſtrationem ſine rebus exiſtentibus. 

Item quod omnis propoſitio vera de futuro, eſt neceſſaria. (2) 

Item quod terminus cum verbo de præſenti diſtribuit pro omnibus dif- 
ferentiis temporum. 

Item quod ex negativis de prædicto finito, ſequitur affirmativa de præ- 
dicato infinito fine conſtantia ſubjecti, &c. (3) 


In Natural Philoſophy. 


* Quotquot ſunt compoſita, tot ſunt omnino principia prima. | 

Item quod intelleftiva introducta corpori corrumpit vegetativa et fen- 
ſitiva. 

Item quod ſubſtantia prima non eſt compoſita niſi ſimplex, vel vege- 
tativa ſubſtantia prima ſimplex non eſt compoſita neque ſimplex, &c. 
With divers others, which I ſhall now omit, and reſerve for the year 


1234, when theſe and many more were condemned by John Peccam ſuc- 
ceſſor to Robert Kilwarby in the ſeg of Canterbury. 


(1) Ad finem quæſtionum Rich. de Nova Villa demnat.*] 4to. C: 15: Th. in Bib. Bodl. 
ſuper ſecundum ſentent. MS. in Bib. Coll. Caii (2) De iſto articulo vide in Bradwardino in 
et Gonv. In principio etiam et fine Boniventurz opere ſuo de cavsa De1, lib. iii, cap. 17, [edit. 
in met 4 ſentent. &c. Et in Tho, Walden in per Savilium, fol. Lond. 1618. 


Faſcic. Zizan. Joh. Wycleve, MS. fol. 149. (3) [* Sine exiſtentia ſubjecti —in the Lat. 
Collectio Errorum in Anglia et Pariſüs con- Tranſl. | 
But 
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But for the ſurer repelling of theſe errors condemned this year, the ſaid 
Robert Archbiſhop of Canterbury, ordained that whoſoever did ſuſtain, 
teach or defend any of them ; ſhould, if a Maſter, be deprived of his de- 
gree, and if a Bachelaur, not to be promoted to his Maſter's degree, but 
expelled the Univerſity. Stephen, Biſhop of Paris, diſcovered likewiſe 
errors in every faculty there, eſpecially in. Divinity, which he alſo con- 
demned, (1) being the very ſame which they anciently embraced and had 
been received by our Scholars at their retirement to that place, or elſe 
when the Pariſians came to Oxford. 

It is to be enquired now whether all the ſaid errors condemned at Paris 
did deſerve the name of errors, or condemnation, foraſmuch as moſt of 
them are excuſed and defended by Occham (2) the Father of the Nomi- 
nals, or, as he is ſtiled, the ſingular Doctor of Oxford.“ He is large upon 
them, and therefore being for that reaſon not to be inſerted here, becauſe 
I aim at brevity, I ſhall refer the Reader to his Dialogues. It is allo to 
be obſerved that though the Oxonians were ſo ſtrictly enjoined to fling 
away and relinquiſh their errors, yet they returned to them again with a 
greater appetite, pleaſing themſelves rather with falſities that ſo they might 
propagate their ſophiſtry and by conſequence debate, than embrace the 
purity of diſciplines. Certainly we may very well ſay, that as things were 
ſimply delivered by their reſpective eompoſers and firſt inventors of them; 
ſo by the baſe uſage of ill natured wits, they came to be handled as 
common ſtrumpets, whereby advantage was adminiſtred to every one to 
vent their opinions and raiſe new ſects to the manifold diſturbance of all, 
cauſing thereby not only private quarrels in the Schools, ſuch as courſing 
in our time, but alſo country factions to the loſs of blood and men. 

Theſe errors in learning, and particularly in Grammar, or elſe thoſe 
mentioned in an. 1284, were without doubt the ſame which a certain Au- 
thor (3) remembers to be © damnable hereſies, but ſo obſcure and ſubtile 
that except the verie wilie Divines of Oxford and Sorboniſts at Paris had 
perceived them with their piercing eyes and condemned them with their 
profound judgments, ſcarcely any could beware: of which ſort are theſe, 
if any will judge them uprightly to be ſpoken, Chriſtus prædicas, Chriftus 
prædicat: ego credis, tu credit: credens eſt ego, &c. 


(1) [C: 15: Th. 48. in Bib. Bodl. ut ſupra.) (3) Hen. Cornelius Agrippa de Vax1TATE 
(2) Gul. Occham in Diarocis ſuis inter SCIENTIARUM, cap. 3+ 
Magiſtrum et Diſcipulum, part. 1, lib, ü, cap. 21. 


Rr 2 An. 
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in other Sciences, diſcovering divers opinions and judgments, not any ways 
to be proved, and finding them to be mere deluſions, condemned them 
with the conſent of the Regent and Non- Regent Maſters as egregiouſſy 
erroneous. Among ſeveral I find theſe following: (1) 


In Grammar: 
Ego currit, tu currit, currit et curro, which they equally held con- 
gruous. 
Item currens eſt ego, et ego curro; Socrates legere, ſicut Socratem 
legere, &c.' and fo in every cafe, with divers others of the like nature. 


In Logick : 

« Cujuſlibet hominis aſinus currit, et aſinus cujuſlibet hominis currit. 

Item quod ſignum non diſtribuit ſubjectum in cOMparetians ad præ- 
dicatum. 

Item quod veritas cum neceſſitate prædicati, tamen eſt cum fubſtantia 
ſubjecti. 

Item quod non eſt ponere demonſtrationem ſine rebus exiſtentibus. 

Item quod omnis propoſitio vera de futuro, eſt neceſſaria. (2) 

Item quod terminus cum verbo de præſenti diſtribuit pro omnibus dif- 
ferentiis temporum. 


Item quod ex negativis de prædicto finito, ſequitur afficmativa de præ- 
dicato infinito fine conſtantia ſubjecti, &c.“ (3) 


In Natural Philoſophy. 


* Quotquot ſunt compoſita, tot ſunt omnino principia prima. h 

Item quod intellectiva introducta corpori corrumpit vegetativa et ſen- 
ſitiva. 

Item quod ſubſtantia prima non eſt compoſita niſi ſimplex, vel vege- 
tativa ſubſtantia prima ſimplex non eſt compoſita neque ſimplex, &c. 
With divers others, which I ſhall now omit, and reſerve for the year 


1234, when theſe and many more were condemned by John Peccam ſuc- 
ceſſor to Robert Kilwarby in the ſeg of Canterbury. 


(1) Ad finem quzſtionum Rich. de Nova Villa demnat.'] 4to. C: 15: Th. in Bib. Bodl. 
ſuper ſecundum ſentent. MS. in Bib. Coll. Caii (2) De iſto articulo vide in Bradwardino in 
et Gonv. In principio etiam et fine Boniventuræ opere ſuo de cavsa Der, lib. iii, cap. 17, [edit. 
in 1 et 4 ſentent. &c. Et in Tho, Walden in per Savilium, fol. Lond. 1618. 


Paſcic. Zizan. Joh. Wycleve, MS. fol. 149. (3) [* Sine exiſtentia ſubjecti— in the Lat. 
[< Collettio Errorum in Anglia et Pariſüs con- Tranſl. | 
But 
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But for the ſurer repelling of theſe errors condemned this year, the ſaid 
Robert Archbiſhop of Canterbury, ordained that whoſoever did ſuſtain, 
teach or defend any of them ; ſhould, if a Maſter, be deprived of his de- 
gree, and if a Bachelaur, not to be promoted to his Maſter's degree, but 
expelled the Univerſity. Stephen, Biſhop of Paris, diſcovered likewiſe 
errors in every faculty there, eſpecially in. Divinity, which he alſo con- 
demned, (1) being the very ſame which they anciently embraced and had 
been received by our Scholars at their retirement to that place, or elſe 
when the Pariſians came to Oxford. 

It is to be enquired now whether all the ſaid errors condemned at Paris 
did deſerve the name of errors, or condemnation, foraſmuch as moſt of 
them are excuſed and defended by Occham (2) the Father of the Nomi- 
nals, or, as he is ſtiled, the ſingular Doctor of Oxford.“ He is large upon 
them, and therefore being for that reaſon not to be inſerted here, becauſe 
I aim at brevity, I ſhall refer the Reader to his Dialogues. It is alſo to 
be obſerved that though the Oxonians were fo ſtrictly enjoined to fling 
away and relinquiſh their errors, yet they returned to them again with a 
greater appetite, pleaſing themſelves rather with falſities that ſo they might 
propagate their ſophiſtry and by conſequence debate, than embrace the 
purity of diſciplines. Certainly we may very well fay, that as things were 
ſimply delivered by their reſpective eompoſers and firſt inventors of them; 
ſo by the baſe uſage of ill natured wits, they came to be handled as 
common ſtrumpets, whereby advantage was adminiſtred to every one to 
vent their opinions and raiſe new ſects to the manifold diſturbance of all, 
cauſing thereby not only private quarrels in the Schools, ſuch as courſing 
in our time, but alſo country factions to the loſs of blood and men. 

Theſe errors in learning, and particularly in Grammar, or elſe thoſe 
mentioned in an. 1284, were without doubt the ſame which a certain Au- 
thor (3) remembers to be © damnable hereſies, but ſo obſcure and ſubtile 
that except the verie wilie Divines of Oxford and Sorboniſts at Paris had 
perceived them with their piercing eyes and condemned them with their 
profound judgments, ſcarcely any could beware: of which fort are theſe, 
if any will judge them uprightly to be ſpoken, Chriſtus prædicas, Chriftus 
prædicat: ego credis, tu credit: credens eſt ego, &c. 


(1) [O: 15: Th. 4. in Bib. Bodl. ut ſupra.) (3) Hen. Cornelius Agrippa de Vax1TATE 
(2) Gul. Occham in DiaLocis ſuis inter SCIENTIARUM, cap. 3. 
Magiſtrum et Diſcipulum, part. 1, lib, u, cap. 21. 
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Dom. 1277 
An. 5—6 Edw. I. 


Beſides theſe were other tenets looked upon by ſome as errors, yet not 

condemned, namely that ancient ſophiſm that Devs ſcit quicquid ſcivit, 
not well to be ſolved unleſs by a ſolemn difputation * deim mutabilitate 
ſcientiæ divinæ, as Bradwardine (1) ſuppoſeth. 
Alſo that Intellectus agens eſt pars Anime,” which is held by our fa- 
mous philoſopher (2) as an impoſſible matter. For all ancient wiſe men, 
and thoſe that remained to this time have ſaid that it was Gop. And he 
tells us further, that he hath twice heard William Alvernenſis Biſhop of 
Paris in a great auditory of Scholars there, reprove thoſe that held fo; and 
that he diſputed with them, and proved by certain reaſons that they were 
miſtaken. Robert Groſſteſt Biſhop of Lincoln, Adam de Mariſco, and the 
greateſt Clerks in the world, and ſuch that were perfect in divine and hu- 
mane ſcience, affirmed the fame : whence twas that ſome juniors by way 
of diriſion did temptingly aſk Adam, Quid eſt intellectus agens? to which 
he anſwer'd Corvus Eliæ, willingly ſhewing thereby quod fuit DEus 
vel Angelus, &c.' | 

That alſo concerning the © Productio partium anime in eſſe, which was 
accounted now a great difficulty to prove. For all, for theſe 20 years and 
more before this time, have held that the intellective ſoul is only created, 
and that the vegetative and ſenſible in a man is produced de potentia ma- 
teriæ per viam materiæ. Which opinion all Engliſh Theologiſts and Phi- 
loſophers now in being did averre. To which our Philoſopher (3) adds 
this“ tota igitur philoſophia clamat quod ſolus intellectus creatur, &c.“ 
In another place he tells us that the Heads of the philoſophantizing vulgar 
at Paris did now fall into other foul errors which the Theologiſts did moſtly 
contradict in two articles, and as concerning the third they altogether 
granted truth, notwithſtanding ſome ſuppoſed it falſe. For 10 years time 
and more before this, there was a ſtrong opinion held by a man famous 
and yet erroneous that * ante animam rationalem præſupponitur differentia 
ſubſtantialis ſpecifica, educta de potentia materia, quæ ponit hominem in 
ſpecie animalis, ſicut anima ſenſitiva ſpecialis in aſino additur ſuper anima- 
litate ut fiat aſinus ſpecies animalis.“ But this chiefly is againſt the whole 
philoſophy of Ariſtotle and of all authors. 


(1) In opere ſuo de causA Der, lib. i, IV, MS. See at the latter end of 1292. 


cap. 24. (3) In lib. 1 de communisBus NATURAL1= 
(2) R. Bacon in oyERE minoke ad Clem, Bus in Bib. Cotton, p. 84. 


Another 
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Another error of the Pariſians I ſuppoſe, as well as of the Oxonians, 
which was inculcated by the vulgar Philoſophers and Theologiſts, (1) was 
concerning a rational ſoul, whether compoſed of matter and form, or by 
either parts, for ſome ſaid one, ſome ſaid another, and there were now 
ſolemn opinions contrary to each other that held ſo. But our Philoſopher 
held for certain that the ſoul is compoſed of matter and form as an Angel, 
for the ſame queſtion was now of Angels as of rational ſouls. His chief 
reaſon (2) for it is this, Angelus et anima ſubſtant accidentibus, ergo 
ſunt ſubſtantiz et in prædicamento ſubſtantiz ; Ted non ſunt ibi, tanquam 
principia, et materia et forma, &c. He hath a large diſcourſe of theſe 
and other matters, which were looked upon as grand errors of this time, 
but for brevity fake I omit them, and only tell you that the ſame opinion 
de compoſitione Anime et Angelorum, Queen's College men in this Uni- 


verſity did lately, and I believe ſtill, ſtiffly defend, being the only men as 
I conceive that do ſo. 


Dom. 1278 
Alt 6—7 Edw. I. 
Whereas there had been ſome difference between the Univerſity and 
Burghers or Townſmen of Oxford concerning the number of Regrators, a 
compoſition (3) was this year made between them to conclude it, for ſo 


our Records to this effect tell us. Be it remembred that in the year 1278 


it was ordained by the unanimous conſent of the actual Regent Maſters, 
together with the conſent of the Mayor and other Burghers of Oxon on 
the day of the tranſlation of S. Thomas the Martyr, being then met in 
All Saints Church, that in the Town and Suburbs of Oxford there ſhould 
be only 31 Regrators, as it appears by this that follows, viz. 


Without the Eaſt Gate 2 Regrators. 

Between the ſaid Gate and S. Mary's Church 4 Reg. 
Between the ſaid Church and that of All Saints 4 Reg. 
Between All Saints Church and that of S. Martin 4 Reg. 
Between S. Martin's Church and the Caſtle 1 Reg. 

In the Street called Cattſtreet 2 Reg. 

Within the North Gate 2 Reg. 

Alfo upon the Great Bridge (meaning in Grandpool) 2 Reg. 


(1) Ibid. p. 88. (3) In A fol. 71, b. B 83, a. C: 62, b. 66, 
(2) Ibid. &c. D: 32, b. 
Between 
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Between the South Gate and the Chureh of S. Martin 2 Reg. 

Without the North Gate (that is in n the pariſhes of S. Mary Magdalen 
and S. Giles) 6 Reg. 

Without Smith Gate 1 Reg. 

Near to the Church of S. Mildrid 1 Reg. 


Theſe Regratarii, according to the Interpreter (1) of the Law words 
did anciently ſignify * ſuch as bought by the great and fold by retail,” alledg- 
ing for it, an. 27 Ed. III, Stat. prim. cap. 3.' But now, faith he, fig- 
nifieth © him that buyeth and ſelleth any wares or victuals in the ſame market 
or fair or within' four or five miles thereof. [5 E. VI, c. 14: 5 Eliz. 
12 and 13 Eliz. 2 | 

It is to be obſerved i in all the Regiſters here quoted, except the laſt, the 
Regratarii are ſtiled Regentes, as if they had been appointed to ſuperviſe 
thoſe places that are mentioned before in the Compoſition, but a 
miſtake it is; for the Scribe finding it Reg. only, hath cauſed ſome, nay 
moſt people to take that abbreviation for Regens or Regentes, which is 
quite another matter. The Regents who were fewer in number than 
theſe Regratarii (for in theſe times I verily believe there were ſcarce above 
lo at a time) had power given to them by the Univerſity in Congrega- 
tions, and the Univerſity by the benevolent Charters of ſeveral Kings, to 
ſuperviſe the ways in Oxford, and fee them kept in good repair, alſo to 

have all nuſances, as dirt, timber, logs, and ſuch like, removed. But if 
at their warning they were not ſo done by the owners of the ſaid ways (fo 
much only as laid before their doors) then upon the complaint of the faid 
Superviſors made to the Chancellor or his Deputy, they were liable to pre- 
ſentments, yea and to have their ſaid timber or logs ſeized on for their uſe. 

The ſaid Officers or Regents, which were annual, or during the time 
of their neceſſary Regency, were called not only Superviſores Vicorum, 
but ſometimes and that often too, Cuſtodes pacis in diverſis Parochiis, 
and © Judices (2) deputati ad ſedendum in diverſis Paroch.”* Alſo © Judices 
(3) ad inquirendum de pace in diverſis Paroch. iddemque Magiſtri Vico- 
rum,” as doth appear from ſeveral of our Regiſters both new and old. 
The Chancellor alſo for the time being, and the Proctors, who are for 
their time Regents, took ſhare alſo many times with them in this buſineſs, 
as in one of our Regiſters it appears thus: (4) In Parochia S. Petri et 


(1) Joh. Cowell in his InTErRPRETER, (3) G. fol. 44, b. et 151, b. et 188. 
(2) Aa fol. 13, an. Dom. 1454. et ibid. fol. (4) In A a fol. 13, a. 
89, a. an. 1455. et fol. 108, a, an. 1457. 


. 8. Johannis 
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8. Johannis Baptiſtæ, Cancellarius et duo Procuratores: which ſtile doth 
ſeveral times occurr there. (1) 

They the ſaid Regents had not power only in this kind (as they have 
to this day if they would exerciſe it) but alſo concerning ſpiritual offences 
which they claimed as beyond all memory againſt Oliver Sutton, Biſhop 
of Lincoln, their Dioceſan an. 1280.— Item (faith the Univerſity) (2) 
quod inquiſitiones faciendas per Magiſtros Regentes de exceſſibus Magiſtro- 
rum et Scolarium, dicti Magiſtri facere conſueverunt indiſtincte tam per 
Scholares quam Rectores et Preſbyteros parochiales, quam etiam per Laicos 
Univerſitatis antedicte per quod rei veritas melius ſciri poteſt, de plano 
facere conſueverunt, &c.* This was becauſe the Archdeacon denied them 
the power over parochian Incumbents, to take them into their inqui- 
fitions, and to detect Scholars and others of ſuch treſpaſſes. 


Another kind of enquiry there was in uſe in ancient time among us by 


way of ſcrutiny, whereof I find this Statute (3) made long ago (I know 
not the particular time) in theſe words—< Statutum eſt pro pace Univer- 
ſitatis Oxonie conſervanda, quod amodo quolibet anno, ſaltem ſemel, fiat 


generalis inquiſitio, auctoritate Domini Cancellarii per Principales et Man- 


cipia ad hoc ſpecialiter juratos, de perturbatoribus pacis, et publicis taber- 
nariis ; ac utentibus arte Bokelarie ; ac mulierculas in cameris ſuis deti- 
nentibus, unde ſcandalum vel infamia poterit exoriri. Inquiſitio autem 
hoc modo fiat, viz. ut ſubito et clam, per Cancellarium ordinetur de ſex 
locis, ad quos omnes Scholares pariter et Scriptores, (4) tam infra muros 
quam in ſuburbio, tam in Aulis quam in cameris commorantes, commodius 
poſſint confluere. Et in quolibet illorum locorum, deputentur Inquiſi- 
tores, unus Theologus, Decretiſta vel Juriſta, una cum duobus Ar- 
tiſtis, cuilibet eorum aſſignatis; qui diligenter ſcrutentur vota ſingulorum, 
et quæ in inquiſitione hujuſmodi invenerint, fideliter Cancellario inſinuent, 
ut ſuper hoc ſui officu debitum exequatur.' 

Thus the faid Statute ; a practice or ſcheme whereof I find in an an- 
cient book (5) of the Univerſity, under the year 1357, being two years 
and above after the great conflict, which goeth thus : 

* Iſti ſunt Judices deputati ad ſedendum in diverſis parochiis eodem 
anno.“ 

In parochia S. Petri in Oriente, (6) et extra portam orientalem ; The- 
ologus. 


(1) Ibid, fol. 89, &c. (5) In D, ut ſupra, fol. 55, a. 

(2) A fol. 46, a. C fol. 51 b. (6) * Iſtæ ſunt parochiz in quibus fiunt ſeſſo- 
(3) Ib. in A fol. 59, b. D fol. 16, b. &c. nes: ſic nota marginalis in eod. lib. D. 

(4) li. e. Laici.] 


In 
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In parochiis S. Marie et S. Johannis, Dr. Edmundus Stafford, (1) 
Artiſta, 


Omnium Sancorum, 


S. [Marie] Mildride, | Dr. Wellebourne, Artiſta. 
8. Edward, | 


S. Michaelis ad portam 


auſtralem, Theologus minor, (or one of 


. Aldati, the Order of Minorites.) 
. Ebbe, e 


8 
8 
8. Martini, 
8 
8 


In parochia 


In parochia 


In parochia ) 


. Petri, 
. Michaelis ad portam 
borealem, 


8. Egidii, 
In parochia | S. Marie Magd. Theologus albus Monachus. 
8. Crucis, 


[Theologus Carnelnay.] (2) 


Thus the faid ſcheme, wherein you ſee fix ſcrutinies, inquiſitions or 
kind of petty courts to be held by the Univerſity all at one time in ſix 
ſeveral places. The which, how it could be done « clam et ſubito, as in 
the Statute tis ſaid, I know not, conſidering the ſummons that were to 
be given for the holding thereof and the like circumſtances obſerved, which 
could not chooſe but make it known and public. 

This, as it appears, was a kind of a mixed inquiſition, I mean by mixed 
Judges of ſundry Faculties and Artiſts together, as before you ſee, and to 
be kept alſo · quolibet anno, faltem ſemel, but the other (if underſtood for 
Regents) in common ſtreets at the Regents pleaſure. This © per princi- 
pales et mancipia, the other, per quos rei veritas melius ſciri potuit et 
per preſbyteros parochiales' as well as per laicos. Sometimes I find that 
the Univerſity (whether for want of Maſters or ſome other reaſon I know 
not) did ſeveral times diſtribute the neceſſary Regent Maſters into con- 
Joined and combined parties according to another form (derived from the 
former perhaps) written ( 3 in an. 1454, and ſo have as twere con- 
founded the ſaid two enquiries or proceedings together; which probably 
was not ſo well done, if it might have been otherwiſe. As for the Re- 
grators we ſee that in theſe times there were but 31, but now they are 
encreaſed if you take in thoſe that draw ale and beer, to above 300, 
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(1) Ts fuit filius D. Richardi Stafford, Mil. filii (2) Carmelita, A. W.] 
Radulphi, Comitis de Stafford, et poſtea epiſco- (3) A a, fol. 13, a, 
pus Exon. [1395, et Angliz Cancellanus. ] 


An. 
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An. Dom. 1279 
7—8 Edw. I. 

On tueſday in Paſſover week, namely on the feaſt of St. George, was 
ſuch a vehement rain, (1) and flood that followed, at Oxford, that the 
like was not ſeen for 30 years and more going before. 

On the day before the cal. of Auguſt, in a Synod then held at Reading, 
John Pecham, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, with the Biſhops of England, 
protected (2) (upon ſeveral complaints from the Chancellor) the privi- 
leges of the Univerſity, Scholars and their goods, and ratified the ſentence 
of ſuſpenſion and excommunication which uſed to be made by the Chan- 
cellor -or his Deputies, againſt Scholars eſpecially, that were delinquents, 
and that fled from the Univerſity upon enormities committed into any of 
the Dioceſſes belonging to the See of Canterbury. 

He alſo confirmed the Chancellor's ſuſpenſion of beneficed Clerks, and 
his ſequeſtration of their Benefices, ſuch Clerks abiding in Oxon that were 
by the ſaid Chancellor pronounced perturbers of the peace, according to 
the authority which he long before had uſed, &c. With other confir- 
mations, whereby he ſhewed himſelf an eſpecial friend to his mother the 
Univerſity. 

About the ſame time alſo, all falſe and clipt money being called in (3) 
from divers Cities in England and particularly from Oxford (diſperſed be- 
fore, as tis probable by the Jews) and changed for other monyes, new 
was coined and three thouſand pound of it was ſent to Oxford for change 
for the benefit of Scholars, as by the King's ſpecial command, (4) 14 
March, appeareth. 


Dom. 1280 
An. ſ 8—g Edw. I. 
On the feaſt of Pentecoſt was a general Chapter of the Preaching Friers 


held at (5) Oxford, the King then being preſent. The particulars that 


were acted therein I find not, only upon probability ſome were relating to 
controverſies that were now on foot between them and the Univerſity about 
Scholaſtical exerciſes, 


(1) Fragm. Cxzon. Oſney, MS. [CHROR. (3) Rec. magn. Cænob. Einſham, MS. 
T. Wikes, edit. Gale, p. 109. ] (4) Par, 8 Ed. I. Im. 21.] | 
(2) Ut in Turri Scholarum in pix. IT, nu. 2. (5) Tho. Wykes in Caron. ſuo, ſub an. 


et A fol. 46, b. B fol. 5, a. D fol. 19, &c. [Hari 1280, MS. [edit, Gale, ut ſupra.] 
PRIv. f. 13 b.] | 


Vor. J. 8 8 An. 
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wn 7 Pur; 1281 
19-10 Edw. I. 

The Chancellor of the Univerſity, by leave or privilege granted by the 
Biſhop of Lincoln, had hitherto cogniſance in ſpiritual matters over Clerks, 
but upon the promotion of Oliver Sutton to that See in the beginning of 
this year, the ſaid privileges would have been by him annulled becauſe of 
ſome contempt ſhewed by the Chancellor and Proctors to his citation this 
year for the anſwering of that privilege, into which then (being viſiting the 
Town of Oxon) he made enquiry. But upon the humble requeſt of the 
Chancellor, the ſaid Biſhop, out of his great affection granted (1) for the 
time to come, that whenſoever he came to viſit Oxon, and found any 
of the Maſters and Scholars or others belonging to the ſaid Univerſity, 
guilty of faults belonging to the Spiritual court, and particularly of 
the vice of incontinency, he would refer the cogniſance and correction 
of them (whether the faid faults were notorious or not) to the Chan- 
cellor of the Univerſity, leaſt the Scholars, who always abhorred to be 
ſubje& to their inferiors, ſhould be drawn from the Study of Oxford to 
other places. 

This he granted, ſo that the Chancellor upon finding, in all his cor- 
rections, any one that was a delinquent, or would not ſubject himſelf to 
his power, that he would certify the Biſhop of their names, to the end 
that they might be ſtopped in their promotions, till ſuch time as they had 
made their peace with the Chancellor. Which privilege or power being 
again granted, was alſo confirmed by the ſaid Oliver Sutton 11 Cal. Sept. 
an. Pontif. 1, Dom. 1281. 

Great were the troubles between the Univerſity and the Biſhop of Lin- 
coln about juriſdiction over the Scholars, not only this year, but an. 1284, 
when then they aroſe to ſuch an height, that John Pecham, Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury (who had notice how affairs ſtood between them) was 
forced as 'twere for the ſafety of the Univerſity to become a mediator be- 
tween each party, writing divers letters (2) to the one, not to conteſt with 
the Dioceſan, and to the other, to moderate his power (3) over the 
Scholars and withdraw himſelf from vexing them. In the ſaid letters are 
many worthy things of note concerning the fame and repute of this Uni- 
verſity, as alſo other matters relating to the Study of Paris, which being 
too much to recite, I ſhall therefore give you but a taſte.—* Quante (faith 


(1) In Turri Scholarum in pix. II, ut ſupra, (3) Ib. fol. 93, &c. Vide Caium de AnTiq, 
nu. 5, 6, &c. Cax T EB. edit. 1574, lib. ii, p. 251, 252, &c. 
(2) Res. Pecham, fol. 114, &c. 
the 
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the Archbiſhop) ſit utilitatis et ſpei Eccleſiz Anglicanæ, quantique ho- 
noris et gloriæ genti noſtræ Studium Univerſitatis Oxon. quod diverſarum 
ſcientiarum perſonas producit eximias, multiplicum virtutum decoratas 
ornatibus, vos plane noviſtis, et univerſalis Eccleſia non ignorat; quanta 
quoque deſolatio et conceptæ ſpei dejectio, Anglicano immineret Clero et 
Provinciæ huic, ſi Univerſitas ipſa, quod abſit, deficeret; vel non ſuis 
continuo vigeret profectibus et turbaretur: hæc ſatis conſtant omnibus, et 
nos quotidianis indiciis experimur, &c. 

Thus the ſaid Archbiſhop. But as for the Compoſition of the ſaid con- 
troverſies I find not, only this year or ſoon after, the diſcuſſing of certain 
cuſtoms (1) in St. Mary's church before the Biſhop of Lincoln's Official. 
Which, as I think, related to the compoſure of theſe quarrels, and if you'll 
take the pains to read the ſum of their conference as it follows, perhaps 
you'll think ſo too. 

Memorandum quod cum Univerſitas Oxon per Venerabilem Patrem 
D. Oliverum DEI gratia Lincoln. Epiſcopum, ac per Domini Archidiaco- 
num Oxon Officialem, ſuper quibuſdam conſuetudinibus Univerſitatis me- 
morate infra ſcriptis, quas dictus venerabilis Pater non eſſe conſuetudines, 
nec eſſe poſſe de plano aſſeruit, perturbabatur ac inquietabatur, congregata 
in Eccleſia beate Marie Virginis Oxon tota Univerſitate Magiſtrorum non 
Regencium ſicut et Regencium, ac expoſitis eiſdem articulis in communi, 
Magiſtri non Regentes in partem ſe trahentes per ſe, ac omnes Magiſtri 
Regentes ſimiliter per ſe ſuper eiſdem deliberarunt. Et deliberatione ad 
plenum habita, compertum eſt et declaratum ex unanimi conſenſu omnium 
Magiſtrorum tam Regencium quam non Regencium, quod a tempore quo 
non extat memoria, Univerſitas memorata in plena poſſeſſione vel quaſi 
Juris, conſuetudinis. 

Quod fi aliquis Scolaris queſtionem aliquam contra aliquem adverſa- 
rium ſuum haberet, et dictum adverſarium infra libertates antedicte Uni- 1 
verſitatis invenire contingeret, licitum ſit, ipſum coram Cancellario ci- BY 


tari, procurari, et neceiſe habuerit in dicta Univerſitate reſpondere et 0 bl 
juri ſtare. 4.0 

Item, quod probationes Teſtamentorum omnium Scolarium, indiſtincte I 17 
infra dictam Univerſitatem decedencium, Cancellarius et Procuratores qui A i; 
pro tempore fuerint, ſine alicujus contradictione recipere, ac ordinarii N ; 
dictorum Scolarium, five eſſent beneficiati, five non, dicte probation: fidem # 


plenarie adhibere de plano conſueverunt. 


y s 
OS 
s 


(1) A ſol. 46, a, B71,b. C 51, b. D 18, b. [2 
88 2 Item, 
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Item, quod inquiſitiones faciendas per Magiſtros, &c. 

See the reſt under the year 1278, p. 311. 

Item, quod nullus Magiſtrorum fea Scolariumn Univerktatis antedicte 
invitus ad judicium extra Univerſitatem antedictam, trahi potuit aut de- 
buit, pro contractibus initis infra dictam Univerſitatem vel extra, dum- 
modo infra Univerſitatem eandem, juri ſtare parati effent. 

Ad quorum omnium articulorum præmiſſorum obſervationem et tuiti- 
onem in virtute præſtiti Sacramenti, dicunt omnes Magiſtri tam Regentes 
quam non Regentes, ſe eſſe aſtrictos, et fine illis obſervatis, abſque fidei 

ſue lefione, fe ſtatum Univerfitatis predicte non poſſe tenere ac obſervare. 


Dom. 1282 
_ ſ 10—11 Edw. I. 

Divers controverſies hapning between the Archbiſhop of York on the one 
part, and the Biſhop with the Prior and Chapter of Durham on the other, 
concerning the right of viſitation which the Archbiſhop pretended to have 
over them, it came to paſs that the ſaid Archbiſhop (Will. Wickwane) did 
for their ſeveral times reſiſting him, excommunicate them. (1) Soon after 
the Biſhop and Prior obtaining a commiſſion for a Delegacy from the Pope for 
the hearing of the matter, they were freed. Which being no ſooner done, 
but the ſaid Biſhop and Prior excommunicated the Archbiſhop (2) on the 
ſecond of the Ides of May this year. A copy of which excommunication 
being ſent to Oxford, he was pronounced excommunicated * per omnes 
Eccleſias Oxon, necnon per Scholas Univerſitatis ejuſdem loci, et in Con- 
gregationibus et prædicationibus ejuſdem Ville, &c.“ and as it further ap- 
pears he was excommunicated throughout the moſt noted places in England. 

About the ſaid time John Pecham Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had 
travelled in perſon to the Prince of Wales then in Snowdon, to make a 
peace between him and the King of England, but without any effect, re- 
turned home, and taking Oxford in his way, he there ſent out the light- 
nings of excommunication (3) againſt him, his adherents, and all ſuch 
that violated the King's peace. 

The Scholars of Oxford retaining yet the gilden of retiring to the 
Schools of Paris, many there were at this time exerciſing in the Schools 
there; but upon a controverſy (4) had at that place between them and 
the Picardynes, wherein the Engliſh obtained the voy by killing thoſe 


(1) In quibuſdam Ax xALIBVs a Bruto ad (3) Ax TI BriTAN. in Joh. Pecham. 


Ed. I, MS. in Bib. Cotton. (4) Caron, Sethi Calviſii, ſub an. 1282. 
(2) Ibidem, 


they 
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they could lay their hands on, and ejecting others from the faid Univerſity, 
many returned to Oxford again, bringing with them abſurd faſhions in 
literature and other things. 


Dom. 1283 
A f 11—12 Edw. I. 


Divers eminent men, as well Theologiſts as Philoſophers, lived now in 
great fame, according to the practiced learning of this age, at Oxford; but 
what they taught and profeſſed was much erroneous and repleniſhed only 
(if you accommodate the time wherein we now live to this King's reign) 
with empty notions and ſophiſtry. Among many of ſuch were the Mendi- 
cant Friers, who now by their endeavours, diſturbed not only the Univer- 
ſity, but the whole courſe of learning, ever and anon introducing ſtrange opi- 
nions in Philoſophy and Divinity. Joun CHELMsToON and Joun AcToN 
were both profound Theologiſts about this time (1) in the Univerſity, yet 
not without condemnation by critics for errors contained in their works. 
Beſides them were RICHARD MiDpDLETON the ſolid and profound 
Doctor, (2) whoſe excellent learning according to theſe times, not only 
honoured this, but the Univerſity of Paris, where he became famous for 
his lectures and diſputations among the Sorboniſts. 

This year hapned another controverſy between the Univerſity and the 
Town concerning certain liberties and privileges. Which being very 
great, ſome of the Burghers together with one Robert de Welles (of whom 
more anon) were by the Chancellor and Maſters excommunicated. But 
they being not able to bear that puniſhment, ſuppoſing themſelves alſo to 
be much abuſed in the matter, made their complaints to the King. At 
length the Proctors of the Univerſity with certain of the Burghers going 
to the ſaid King at York, and there laying open the whole buſineſs before 
him and his Council, the King by his writing dated 10 Jan. (3) directed 
to Mr. Roger de Rodwell, the Chancellor of the Univerſity, ended it for 
the preſent thus Decernimus (faith he) quod Robertus de Welles et 
alii Comburgenſes ſui Ville prædictæ, per vos excommunicationis ſententia 
innodati, abſolvantur indilate, et quod pœna eiſdem pro commiſſo eis im- 
poſita et infligenda, uſque ad proximum Parliamentum noſtrum differatur: 
et forisfacturæ, per emptiones Regratariorum et Foriſtallatorum contra li- 
bertates dictæ Univerſitatis factas, per communes ſervientes Univerſitatis 


(1) Baleus, CEN T. iv, nu. 57 et 66. . 233+ led. Hall, p. 310.] 
(2) Ib. nu. 77; et in Lelando, tom. iv, p. (3) In Ru R. LIB. Civ. Oxon, f. 4, b. 
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et Villarum prædict: vel alterum ipſorum, per quem hujuſmodi forisfac- 
turas prius inveniri contigerit, capiantur per viſum utriuſque eorum, uſque 
ad Hoſpitale noſtrum S. Johannis, et uſque ad portam Orientalem ibidem; 
continuo deferendæ, et pauperibus et infirmis ibidem diſtribuendæ, ita 
quod neutri veſtrum aliquid accreſcat. Et quod alia, vos et ipſos ratione 
diſcordiarum et controverſiarum qualitercunque contingentia, in ſtatu quo 
nunc ſunt remaneant, quouſque de conſilio noſtro, aliud inde duxerimus 
providendum; vobis igitur mandantes, quod erga præfatos Majorem et 
Burgenſes, et alios maniſtros Ville prædictæ, in iis que ad pacis noſtræ 
conſervationem ibidem pertinent, taliter vos geratis, quod de vobis juſtam 
materiam non habeant conquerendi, et hoc idem eiſdem plene ſcripſimus 
et expreſſè. 


Dom. 1284 
lk ſ 12—13 Edw. I. 

There are divers other matters relating to the ſaid controverſy, but for 
brevity ſake I paſs them by, and proceed to that which is more memorable. 
It is to be obſerved therefore that the learning now profeſſed was very er- 
roneous, and arrived to ſuch an height of barbariſm, as to merit a con- 
demnation by the Metrapolitan, not only ſome years before, as I have al- 
ready ſhewed, but alſo this year. For from good grounds (1) it appears, 
that in the latter end of October, after the Maſters had reaſſumed their 
lectures, John Pecham, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, came to Oxford to 
viſit Oſney Abbey. Which being finiſhed he called together the faid 
Maſters of the Univerſity, who appearing before him, he made a grave 
ſpeech ; then told them of divers erroneous opinions, which they, not be- 
coming their wiſdoms, did maintain, and that neither by reafon, or upon 
any ſcholaſtical ground, but for the cauſe of commotion did imprudently 
affirm and defend againſt the inſtructions and leſſons of the ancient Philo- 
fophers and other wiſe men. Wherefore after he had heard a full repeti- 
tion of their errors, cauſed them to be read before the multitude of Clerks, 
and finding them to be almoſt the ſame that Robert Kilwarby his prede- 
ceſſor condemned (which the Chancellor before had noted to him) de- 
creed them to be perpetually rejected and in no wiſe embraced. All which, 
leaſt they ſhould be buried in oblivion, I ſhall, not to the credit of our 
predeceſſors, but rather that they might be altogether avoided, here inſert. 


(1) CRO. Ofney, MS. de quo ſub an, 1279. [per Tho, Wykes compilat. vel per alium Cano- 


nicum ejuſdem loc}, edit. Gale, p. 112.] 


An. 
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In Grammar. 


1. Ego currit, which they held to be good Latin. 

2. © Currit, legit, pro curro, lego,” was often in uſe among them. 

3- © Sum ego, as ego ſum. 

4. Socrates legere et Socratis legere, et Socratem legere, and ſo in every 
caſe, See before an. 1276. 

5. Verbum manens verbum, poteſt privari omni accidente. 

6. Nullum nomen eſt tertiz perſonæ. With many others of the like 
nature. 


In Logick. 


I. Contraria poſſunt eſſe ſimul vera ficut in modalibus, 

2. Syllogiſmus peccans in materia non eſt Syllogiſmus. 

3. Non eſt ſuppoſitio in propoſitione (1) pro ſuppoſitis de virtute ſer- 
monis, quam pro ſignificato. 

4. Signum non diſponit ſubjectum in compoſitione ad prædicatum. 

5. Hæc eſt vera (2) propoſitio, Animal eſt omnis homo. 

6. Terminus in univerſali propoſitione diſtribuit pro præſentibus et fu- 
turis reſpectu cujuſlibet prædicati, &c. 


In Natural Philoſophy. 


1. Tot ſunt principia quot principiata. 

2. Nulla potentia activa ſeu diminuta eſt in materia. 

3. Forma corrumpitur in pure nihil, ſcil. forma ſubſtantialis. 

4. Privatio eſt pure non ens et ipſa eſt in ſuper cæleſtibus. 

5. Converſiva eſt generatio animalium ficut elementorum. 

6. Vegetativa et ſenſitiva ſimul ſunt in embryone, et nulla prior alia. 

7. Omnes forme priores corrumpuntur per adventum ultimæ. 

8. Subſtantia, que eſt genus generaliſſimum, non eſt ſimplex nec 
compoſita. 

9. Minimum in prædinamento generum eſt ſpecies ſpecialiſſima. 

10. Tempus non eſt prædicamento quantitatis. 

11. Non eſt idem ſecundum ſubjectum in toto tempore. 

12. Non habetur ab Ariſtotele quod intellectiva maneat poſt ſopern- 
tionem. 

13. Albedo intenſa et remiſſa differunt ſecundum ſpeciem. 


(2) propefitio is not in the original. 
14. Vacuum 


(1) froportione in the original, 
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14. Vacuum poteſt eſſe per aliquod tempus. 

15. Corpus vivum et mortuum eſt æquivocè dictum, et non dimenſiones 
non (1) eædem. 

16. Materia non differt a forma per eſſentiam. 

17. Concretum verius eſt in genere quam abſtractum. 

18. Cauſa prima eſt individuum in genere ſubſtantiæ. 


Thus far the ſaid errors differing both in number and matter from thoſe 
that I have before mentioned from Boniventure that were condemned by 
Robert Kilwarby, as alſo from thoſe that are added to Peter Lombard at 
the end of the fourth book of Sentences. But as for the ſaid articles, and 
eſpecially thoſe condemned at Paris, Will. Occham for the moſt part de- 
fends; (2) and of Robert Kilwarby alſo who condemned thoſe articles 
mentioned in an. 1276, and to his condemnation of them, makes this an- 
ſwer. ! Dicunt quidam quod damnatio ſua (3) temeraria exiſtebat, eo 
quod veritates ut dicunt, condemnavit ; unde et quidam alius Archiepiſ- 
copus (4) ipſum de difta damnatione acriter reprehendit, ſcribens eidem 
epiſtolam in qua manifeſte aſſeruit quod veritates damnaverat. Multi tamen 
putantes ipſum veritates plures temere condemnaſſe, quod fuit Hæreticus 
nequaquam affirmant, quia, ut dicunt, nullam veritatem Catholicam, ſed 
plures veritates Philoſophicas condemnavit : de aſſertionibus enim Gram- 
maticalibus, Logicalibus et pure Philoſophicis in eadem damnatione ſe, ut 
aſſeruit, temerè intromiſit Nam opinionem (5) Thomæ de unitate Formæ 
in homine (6) inter alias condemnavit, et tamen tu ſcis quod plures Pariſiis 
ipſam publice tenent et defendunt ac docent, et ita eſt de multis aliis, &c.' 

Concerning the riſe of theſe errors before mentioned, I cannot give a 
particular account, ſome having been very ancient and others of a later 
ſtamp. Howbeit moſt of them ſeem to me, to have have had their 
beginning at Paris an. 1243. For then as a certain Author tells us, (7) 
after the feaſt of St. Michael when the Scholars returned to their ſtudies 
according to the manner and took their degrees, the chief Readers of the 
Preaching and Minorite Friers diſputed and reaſoned more ſubtilly and 


(1) 202 is not in the original. malum eſt non ens, et proinde negat iſtam con- 

(2) In Drarocis ſuis, lib. ii, cap. 24. ſequentiam valere, Socrates eſt malus, ergo So- 

(3) Forte tametſi Archiepiſcopus damnavit has crates eſt.—Guliel. Whetley etiam in quæſtioni- 
theſes in terminis, tamen ſenſum latentem habere bus ſuis in eum librum, idem defendit. 


potuerunt et verum. Ita Boetius in libro 4 de (4) Joh. Pecham. 

Conſolatione, Philoſophiæ in fine ſecundæ proſæ ne- (5) Thomas Aquinas, 

gat hanc propoſitionem—Socrates eſt malus, eſſe (6) In R. James MSS, nu, xxix, p. 45 
affirmativam, immo negativam eſſe tuetur, quia (7) Nach. Paris ſub an. 1243. 


profoundly 
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profoundly of great things than became them or ought to do; and thereby 
fell into divers errors, &c. The ſaid errors, being partly produced by the 
ſaid Author, were in that Univerſity publicly maintained till difallowed 
by ſupreme authority, and were ſo much ſpread abroad in other Univer- 
ſities by divers Scholars that retired to Paris to obtain literature, that — 
could not in ſeveral ages after be rooted out. 

But as for the Oxonian errors before recited, being tranſcendently vi- 
tious, ſeem not to have been all that were condemned. For in a certain 
writing of Peckham Archbiſhop, (1) dated at Notle 4 Id. Nov. this year, 
directed to his beloved ſons the Maſters and Scholars of Oxford, wherein 
he relateth how his predeceſſor had condemned certain erroneous propo- 
ſitions by conſent of the Maſters (which ſentence the ſaid Archbiſhop 
Peckham had in his late viſitation confirmed) faith thus of one of them 
« Unum vero illorum expreſſe notavimus articulum quorundam dicentium, 
in homine eſſe tantummodo formam unam : notavimus (inquam) pro eo 
quod ex ipſo ſequitur, ut putemus ne Corpus CHRIST fuiſſe unum numero 
vivum et mortuum, nec aliqua Sanctorum corpora tota vel ſecundum partes 
aliquas in orbe exiſtere vel in urbe, ſed quædam alia quz non genuerunt 
Matres Sanctorum, ſed de novo peperit phantaſia, quoniam fine ſubſtan- 
tialis forme unitate nulla poteſt numeraliter ſubſtantia eſſe una, &c. And 
without doubt it is to be believed that the Archbiſhop was much con- 
cerned in this matter, becauſe from the ſaid opinion the worſhippin 8 of 
relics ſeemed to be endangered. 

What errors there were beſide, I cannot juſtly tell, unleſs they were 
ſuch that Math. Paris recounts in his CHRONICLE under the year 1243 to 
bave been then and after predominant in the Univerſity of Paris. How- 
ever as to the error before recited, the Archbiſhop addeth this by way of 
refutation :—* nec hoc diximus in ſugillationem aut dedecus Ordinis Fratrum 
Prædicatorum, ut qu-: lam poſtea auſa eſt aſſerere lingua temeraria, cum 
dictus predeceſſor noſter, cujus factum proſequimur in hac parte, de ipſo 
ordine, tanquam portio ipſius Ordinis proceſſiſſet nec unquam alicui mor- 
tali homini promiſimus, quod fic damnatis erroribus noſtro filentio fave- 
remus, tum, quoniam verbum Domini, &c.' 

To conclude ; the whole proceſs of this matter being drawn out to the 
Archbiſhop's hand, he, by his Letter (2) dated at Lydinton calend. Jan. 
1284, and by others about that time written, acquainted the Pope and 


(1) Recesr, Peckam, fol. 211, 212, (2) Ibid, fol. 68, &c. | 
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Cardinals of every particular. And among divers things relating to its 


; proceſs, namely how that he had ratified the condemnation of the ſaid 


errors, condemned by his predeceſſor, faith that the error, Quod in ho- 
mine tantummodo exiſtit una forma,” was the opinion of Thomas Aquinas ; 
but yet he being convinced of his miſtake therein, as in other things, de- 
clared it openly at Paris in the College of the Maſters of Divinity, ſub- 
jecting himſelf to the correction and cenſure of that, and other opinions 


that he had maintained, to the ſaid Maſters. 


It muſt be obſerved that this year ſome controverſy hapning between 
the Biſhop of Lincoln and the Univerſity, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
(Peckham) ſent his letter (1) dated 8 cal. Dec. to the ſaid Biſhop, that he 
favour the ſaid Univerſity (which he doth much commend) and ſuffer the 
members thereof to enjoy their cuſtoms, &c. In a ſecond ſent (2) to him 
of the ſame date, he tells him that the Univerſity would rather diſſolve 
than undergo ſuch hardſhip, &c. that the imperial laws were favourable to 
Scholars, and the like. And in a third (3) which he wrote concerning 
the ſame matter, but directed to the Univerſity, he exhorts the members 
thereof to peace and accord with the Biſhop of Lincoln, who had ſome 
right on his fide, and that the Univerſity inſiſted only on their cuſtoms, 
to which they were ſworn, &c. All which ſeemeth to me to be about 
the ſetting up of Organs in the Univerſity. 

To conclude this year, I muſt ſet down, from a certain Author, a) a 
moſt noted memorable that was not ever ſeen or heard of by any perſon 
now living, that is to ſay, that from the feaſt of St. Michael to that of 
the Annunciation of the bleſſed Virgin, there was not ſeen either ſnow or 
ice in the parts of Oxford to continue for the ſpace of half a day, only for 
the moſt part a continual falling of ſmall rain throughout the Kingdom. 

Dom. 128 FL 
Als ſ 1714 Bae IJ. % 217% 
The opinions before mentioned, which aroſe chiefly from the Preaching 
and Minorite Friers (ſtiffly oppoſed (5) by thoſe of S. Auſten the Ere- 
mite, in their reſpective Sermons) being no ſooner condemned, but Richard 
Knapwell or Clapoel, a Dominican and an Oxford Doctor, not only ſhelved 
himſelf a ſtickler for them en the Archbiſhop, but alſo broached and 


41) Res. Peckham, fol. 93. an. 1284. 

(2) Ibid. (5) Rec. Peckham, ut ſupra, et Harpesfield in 
(3) Ibid. fol. 114. HIS T. EccLEs, ſæc. xiii, cap. 8. 

(4) Tho. Wykes in Caron, ſuo, MS. ſub 


introduced 
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introduced eight erroneous opinions (1) contrary to the received Catholic 
faith (among which that mentioned before was one): whereupon after the 4. 
Parliament had taken cogniſance (2) of them in the quindens of Paſſover, 
or rather that the whole matter was ript up before them, the Archbiſhop 
ſummoned him to appear before his tribunal ; but he altogether refuſing 
to obey, a Council was made up of his Suffragans and other orthodox men, 
who forthwith cauſing the ſaid errors to be read in public, decreed them 
to be perpetually damned, and the maintainers and abettors of them ex- 
-communicated. | _ 

The Provincial therefore of the Preachin 8 or Dominican Friers, [ Hugh 
de Mancheſter] entering into the aſſembly (3) and there openly telling 
the Archbiſhop, that he'or any elſe in the world but the holy Father the 
Pope had juriſdiction over their Order, tranſmits an appeal to Rome, and 
ſo cauſed the matter to be for ſome time ſtop'd. The ſaid Frier Knapwell 
when he would in the preſence of the Archbiſhop have proved that it was 
not lawful for Clerks. to obtain two Eccleſiaſtical livings, produced this 
text of ſcripture, * Ke that hath two coats, let him give to him that hath 
but one, &c.” He alſo among ſeveral Philoſophical trifles, publiſhed a 
book De Formarum unitate, condemned and look'd upon as an incon- 
ſiderable piece by ſome, but by thoſe of his Order much cried up as un- 
anſwerable. 

About the ſame time one W. Prior of the Preaching Friers, in a book 
that he wrote againſt the Archbiſhop, defended plurality of Forms in a 
man, as Tho. Aquinas held, - being, as it ſeems, one of the eight errors 
before mentioned ; but the Archbiſhop taking him to taſk, as he did 
divers of the ſame Order, anſwered that point with great ſatisfaction to 
moſt of his friends, and particularly in a letter written (4) by him to the 
Biſhop of Lincoln, bearing date at Warham in the dioceſs of Sarum cal. 
Jun. this year, of which part runs thus—* Præterea noverit ipſe (faith 
he) quod Philoſophorum ſtudia minime reprobamus, quatenus Myſteriis 
Theologicis famulantur, ſed profanas vocum novitates, quz contra 
Philoſophicam veritatem ſunt in Sanctorum injuriam, citra xx annos 
in altitudines Theologicas introductæ, abjectis et vilipenſis Sanctorum 
aſſertionibus evidenter. Quz fit ergo ſolidior et ſanior doctrina vel Fi- 
liorum D. Franciſci ſanctæ memoriæ, Fratris Alexandri, et Fr. Bonaven- 
turæ, et conſimilium, qui in ſuis tractatibus ab omni contumelia alienis 


(1) Sennen. Th. Wykes ſub an. 1285. [MS.] (3) Ibid. 
Ax rId. Ba ir Ax. in Jo. Peckham, &c. (4) Res. Peckham, fol. 217. 
(2) Ibid. in Th. Wykes, 
Tt 2 Sanctis 
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Sanctis et Philoſophis innituntur, vel illa novella quaſi tota contraria, que 
quicquid docet Auguſtinus de regulis æternis et luce incomparabili, de 
potentiis anime, de rationibus ſeminalibus inditis materiz, et conſimilibus 
innumeris deſtruit pro viribus et enervat, pugnas verborum inferens toti 
mundo, &c. 

Divers I find were the eee in theſe times, about this and other 
points, between the Friers called Dominicans, and Francifcans. The 
former were upheld in their opinions by Robert Kilwarby lately Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, ſometime Reader in their Schools at Oxford, and 
the other by the preſent Archbiſhop, John Peckham, lately a Reader alſo 
in the Schools of the faid Franciſcans. Which controverſies were not only 
diſputed by each party, but diſeuſſed in writing by the faid Richard Knap- 
well, Archb. Peckham, Thomas Sutton, William Delamare, FORT = 
Mancheſter, William de Hothun, and others. 

Mr. Hugh de Cantelupe, a Dignitary in the church of Hereford, be- 
ing lately deceaſed, (1) Fr. John de Clara, his executor, gave 201. iſſu- 
ing from the goods of the defun&, to be diſtributed among the poor Scho- 
lars of this Univerſity. | | | 

On the Lord's day after the feaſt of St. Hilary the Juſtices itinerant 
began to ſet at Oxford, namely Salomon de Rouceſtre, Jeffrie de Pich- 
ford, Richard de Boyland, Roger Loveday, Knights, and Robert Fulck, 
Clerk. They continued their Seſſion from the ſaid Lord's day as well 
concerning Common Pleas, as thoſe of the Crown, till the Monday next 
going before the chair of St. Peter, that-is to fay, the 11 of the cal. of 
March, and on Tueſday being the morrow after the ſaid calends, at what 


time the Pleas of the County of Oxon were almoſt terminated, they left 


Oxford. 

This memoir being ſet down by a certain Chronicler of Oſney (2) that 
now lived, makes me think that it was the firſt time that the Juſtices iti- 
nerant came to Oxford, and the rather becauſe he makes no mention of 
them before or after this year. But howſoever it is, ſure I am that there 
were then a great many of Crown Pleas (3) concerning the Borough of 
Oxon pleaded before them, and that the twelve Jurymen of the ſaid Bo- 


rough, the Mayor, Baillives and the whole Commonalty within the walls, 


did there atteſt that Nulla Engleceria preſentatur in Burgo Oxon.” 
There were then alſo produced divers Charters granted by Kings, by the 


(1) Res. Pecham, ut ſupra, fol. 115, b. (3) In Lis. Aus. Civit, Oxon. C. fol. 1. 
(2) Fragm. CHROM. Oſney, MS. [edit, Gale, &c. 


p. 112. J RY 
Chancellor 
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Chancellor of the Univerſity, ſhewing the liberties and cuſtoms belonging 


thereunto, which were approved. They were many, and I have for the 
moſt part nend upon them already. 


Dom. 1286 
An 11 14—15 Ed. I. 
For the terminating of the matter relating to the errors mentioned the 
laſt year, the Archbiſhop with the aſſiſtance (1) of divers reverend and 
venerable perſons, namely Oliver Sutton Biſhop of Lincoln, Godfrey Gif- 
fard Biſhop of Worceſter, Richard de Swinfeild Biſhop of Hereford, Mr. 


Gilbert de 8. Leofardo Official of Canterbury, Mr. Harvey de Saham * 


Chancellor of the Univerſity of Oxford, Mr. Peter de S. Maria Arch- 
deacon of Surrey, Mr. Henry de Naſſington Official of Lincoln, Mr. 
Roger de Sevenak Official of Hereford, Mr. Robert de Laſcy Profeſſor of 
the Civil Law, James de Moun and others; met together in St. Mary 
Bow Church in London the laſt of April, and after a great deal of delibe- 
ration had about the matter, cenſured the ſaid eight Articles or opinions 
as heretical, and the maintainers of them whether in diſcourſe, dif] puting 
or writing, heretics and people damned, chargin g every one not in the 
leaſt to mention or touch them hereafter in Scholaſtical Acts or Determi- 
nations. Alſo they then enacted that thoſe that did, or durſt proceed 
againſt this prohibition and that of his predeceſſor, and of the Biſhop of 
Lincoln *« de' concilio Oxonienſium Magiſtrorum, as tis in the writing 
expreſſed, and alſo preſume to defend the opinion de Unitate formarum, 
ſhould undergo thoſe puniſhments which have been appointed and con- 
firmed by the ſaid Archbiſhop, &c. 

About the ſame time a difference hapning between the Scholars and 
the Jews concerning juriſdiction, which at length came to the King's 
knowledge, he (2) granted to the ſaid Scholars, that their Chancellor 
ſhould have cogniſance of cauſes between them, as well in perſonal actions 
as contracts. And if the Jews were overcome or found guilty, in any of 
the ſaid actions, that the Chancellor, if it was neceſſary, might exerciſe 


over them eccleſiaſtical cenfure. Alſo if they were found perturbers of 


the peace and convicted thereof by the Chancellor, they ſhould be de- 


livered into the hands of the Conſtable of the Caſtle as malefactors, to be 


there impriſoned till ſatisfaction was made, or due puniſhment inflicted 
on them. 


(1) Res. Peckham, ut ſupra, fol. 120. [Vide (2) In Turri Scholarum in pix M M. nu. 3: 
Articulos in CH RON. Hen, de Knyghton, edit - et Par. 15 Ed. I, m. 15. [Hari PR Iv. f. 14. 


Certainly 


Twyſden, c. 2467.] 
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Certainly this was a great privilege in divers reſpects, eſpecially as to 
eccleſiaſtical cenſure, foraſmuch as the Jews were elſewhere to be ſubject 
to their High Prieſt, as Mr. John Selden ſheweth from a Charter out, of 
the Tower of London. As for the Chancellor's cogniſance between them 
and the Scholars, eſpecially © in mutuis datis et receptis, and in taxations, 
hiring of houſes, and in contracts of moveables, is another matter, being 
as ancient as the firſt coming of the Jews to this place. : 

There were other controverſies alſo that hapned between the Chan- 
cellor and the Burghers, as alſo between the Scholars and their ſervants, 
needleſs now to repeat ; only by the way I muſt tell you that they aroſe 
ſo high, that the King appointed (1) Nicholas Stapleton, Henry Shot- 
broke, and Elias Sutton, as Commiſſioners to „N n. and bring 
the matter to a final concord. 


Dom. 1287 
15 5 ſ 1 5—16 Edw. I. 

But the controverſies notwithſtanding, between the Univerſity and 
Burghers yet depending, contrary to the liberties and privileges which the 
Univerſity had granted to them by the favour and benevolence of the pro- 
genitors of the King that now reigned, and therefore many were the com- 
plaints that were made to him, even from the month of Jan. an. reg. 12, 
to this time (which was as the King faith / poſt ultimum receſſum a con- 
cilio noſtro') grants now another commiſſion to John de Limetot, (2) and 
Robert de Luttlebury, to make a ſearch into the matter, and forthwith 


put an end thereunto ; but how it was concluded, or upon what conditions | 
I find not. 


Dom. 1288 
AF: 16—17 Ed. I. 45 
About the latter end of this year fell out a grievous contention (3) 10 
tween the Biſhop of Lincoln, and the Maſters of the Univerſity concerning 
the preſentation and admiſſion of the Chancellor thereof. The cauſe of it 
was to this effect: When as the Clerks were ſtudying in the privileged 
Town of Oxford without a Chancellor, the Maſters gathered together, 
and elected for themſelves a Chancellor, namely Mr. William de Kingſcote 
an induſtrious perſon. And after election was made they preſented him t to 


(1) PAT. 14 Ed. I, m. 7. Et in Hare de (3) CRO. Th. Wykes, ut ſupra, a an, 1288, 
MrMoR AB. fol. 19, a. [edit. Gale, p. 117.] 
(2) In Tur, Schol. in pix. M M, num. 2. | | the 
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the Dioceſan not in his own perſon, but by proxy. The Dioceſan (viz. 
the Biſhop of Lincoln) did ſtifly refuſe to admit him, aſſerting that he 


would in no wiſe commit ſo great authority and juriſdiction, which did 


not only extend itſelf to (1) corporal but alſo purely to ſpiritual govern- 
ment, on one abſent and unknown to him. - The Maſters they avouched 
that what they had done was according to the manner and cuſtom and a 
tempore cujus non exiſtit memoria, but the Biſhop would not allow of 
their allegation. Whereupon the Maſters being greatly angry, began out 
of revenge to omit their Lectures, and not to proceed (though it was to 
their own diſadvantage and puniſhment) in any Scholaſtical Acts. Which 
Ceſſation continuing a conſiderable time to their loſs of precious time, many 
receded from Oxford to their reſpective habitations.” 

Great it ſeems was the difference about this matter, till ſuch time that 
ſome eminent Fathers of the Church interpoſed themſelves for the bringing 
it to an amicable concluſion. The truth is, had not the Maſters ſhewed 
themſelves inſolent (2) in the tranſaction of it, the Biſhop as tis probable 
would not have ſhewed ſo great rigour as he did. See more of this buſineſs 
in the Catalogue of Chancellors an. 1290. 

Robert de Welles before mentioned, by trade a Baker and the King's 
Baillive of the hundred of Northgate in the ſuburbs of Oxford, having got 
the ſentence of Excommunication removed from him, as 'tis before told 
you, began to inſult againſt, and domineer over, the Maſters of the Uni- 
verſity. after this manner: (3) 1. By denying them their liberties which 
they had in that hundred ab antiquo ; that is to fay, the right of cogniſ- 
ance and judging in all cauſes and actions proceeding from contracts made 
between the Scholars and Laics abiding therein. 2. By diminiſhing their 
repute with egregious lies, and accuſing the Maſters in the King's Leet 
there of theft, rapine, and I know not what ; being no other rapine, as I 
ſuppoſe, but their ſeizing into their hands, timber, logs and ſuch nuſances 
that laid in the ſtreets there. 3. By committing the common ſervant of 
the Univerſity to the King's priſon without Northgate, and keeping him 
therein for the ſpace of two days. Alſo by ſtiring up to rebellion and diſ- 
obedience all ſuch Laics that live. in the faid hundred againſt the due and 
ancient liberties of the Univerſity, &c. 4. By attaching with the King's 
writ Mr. John de Hegham, Mr. Robert de Wynchelſie, Archdeacon of 
Eſſex, the Chancellor's deputy in the time of long Vacation this year, Mr. 


(1) Civil or e (3) A fol. 77, 72. B fol. 84, a. C 67, a. D 
(2) REG. Sutton, fol. 3. | 33, a. et Har, in Memoras. fol. 19, b, &c 
John 
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John de la More one of the proctors of the Univerſity, as alſo other Maſ- 
ters and Scholars, with the common ſervants of the Univerſity, that 'they 
make anſwer in the King's Leet there on ſuch a moo _ in ſuch a place, 
to ſeveral complaints made againſt them. 

Theſe I fay with ſeveral others, being his crimes, was «ls the n 
endeavours of the ſaid Maſters expelled from his Bailywick, leaſt if he 
continue longer in it, he ſhould prove a further plague to them. They 
at the ſame time alſo made a public decree that if it ſhould happen that 
the ſaid Robert de Welles per fas vel nefas gratiam reſtitutionis ad pre- 
dictam Ballivam, vel aliam in Municipio vel ſuburbio habendam poterit 
impetrare ; ipſa Univerſitas contra predictum Robertum vehementiſſime 
preſumens, ejuſque verſutias et conceptas malitias ex antiquis infidus contin- 
gens (1) et ideo de futuris magis timens, de communi conſenſu Magiſtrorum 
ordinat, providet, et ſtatuit, quod ſi contingat Robertum predictum ad 
Ballivam aliquam in Municipio vel ſuburbio Oxonie reſtitutionem aliquo 
tempore impetrare, ipſi Magiſtri predicte Univerſitatis Lectiones ſuas om- 
nino dimittent, quouſque a dicta Balliva idem Robertus totaliter fit 
amotus.' 

] Don: I 289 
An: | 17—18 Ed. I. 

This year and the year following the Jews were baniſhed England for 
various enormities and crimes committed by them. Thoſe alſo in Oxford 
which were numerous, and had continued there from the time of the 
Conqueror, were with the reſt (no perſon excepted) expelled. At their 
firſt coming into theſe parts, they were very few, but finding great ad- 
vantage as to the increaſe of riches, did ſhortly after multiply in a won- 
derful manner. Divers tenements in ſeveral pariſhes they purchaſed, eſpe- 
cially in thoſe of St. Aldate and St. Edward ; which lying cloſe together 
were called the Great and Little Jewries. Near to thoſe places they had 
a Synagogue, which I find ſometimes written © Schola Judzorum ;' 
wherein were ceremonies performed belonging to their religion. They 
had alſo a burying place without the Eaſtgate, on which St. John's Hoſ- 
Pital being afterwards built, they buried in a place where the Phyſic garden 
now ftands ; of which ſufficient teſtimonies not only appeared when the 
foundation of the wall of that garden was dug, but alſo when the bulwark 
was raiſed between the north wall thereof and the Eaſt bridge an. 1642, 
at which times the bones of men, women and children were digged up. 


(1) [fic in LIS. A, B, Cet D: ſed in Authoris MS. eflimans.] 
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There was an houſe alſo joining to the Jewry (which ſtood as I con- 
ceive near the Blewboar Inn) that was called the Houſe of Converts, 
wherein thoſe Jews that were converted (probably. by their neighbours 
the Black Friers) were entertained and had relief, and whether it was 
kept up or maintained after the departure of the Jews I cannot tell. 

As for their enormities performed at Oxford, I have partly mentioned 
before, that is to ſay, 1. Their extortion uſed on Scholars and Burghers, 
eſpecially the former, which I ſuppoſe was the reaſon why the Jewry was 
rob'd, and much treaſure taken away from the Jews, as before under the 
year 1244, and elſewhere. 2. Their violation of the Croſs in a ſolemn 
proceſſion of the Univerſity and Town as in 1268. 3. Their counter- 
feiting the ſeal of the Abbat and Covent of Oſney (1) in the time of 
Roger de Coventry the Abbat, to the great detriment of that place. 
4. Their ſtubbourneſs in refuſing to be ſubje& to the Chancellor's juriſ- 
diction, and to the Sheriff of Oxford his cuſtody and regulation of them. 
5. Their enticing the young Scholars, and the children of the inhabitants 
to be of their religion, forcing them alſo to be circumciſed, &c. (2) 

At their expulſion divers of their tenements, that were forfeited to the 
King, came into the hands of William Burnell Provoſt of Wells, and their 
books (for many of them were learned) to divers of our Scholars, among 
whom as is verily ſuppoſed Roger Bacon was one, and that he furniſhed 
himſelf with ſuch Hebrew rarities that he could not elſewhere find. Alſo 
that when he died he left them to the Franciſcan library at Oxon, which 
being not well underſtood in aftertimes, were condemned to moths 
and duſt, _ 

On the ſabbath day next after the Nativity of the bleſſed Virgin, ſcil. 
4 Id. Sept. was the old ſhrine of S. Frideſwide of Oxon tranſlated, (3) 
and with all honour that was meet for ſuch a thing, was placed in a new 
and more precious ſhrine in the Church bearing her name, near to the 
place where the old one ſtood ; which Shrine had been ſeveral years before 
prepared. At this ſolemnity were preſent William, Biſhop of Saliſbury, 
Edmund Earl of Cornwall, and many other perſons as well Religious as 
Secular, | 

In the week next going before Pentecoſt, the contention before men- 
tioned, between the Biſhop of Lincoln and the Maſters of the Univerſity, 
was by the labour of certain provident and diſcreet mediators ended, (4) 


(1) Anon. de ABBaT1s. Oſney, MS. [edit. Gale, p. 118.] 
(2) Vide CLavs. 21 Hen. III, p. i, m. 22. (4) 1bid. ſub eod. an. 
(3) Th. Wykes in Caron. ſuo, an. 1289, MS. 
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and their Chancellor which they had before preſented to the Biſhop, was, 
by him, admitted. Soon after this the Maſters began to reaſſume their 
Lectures and folemnly to read in their chambers on friday before the ſaid 
time of Pentecoſt. 


A Dom. 1290 
* 0 18-19 Edw. I. 

In the fame ſevenight, that is on the feaſt of Pentecoft (as my Author 
faith, (1) who is pleaſed to put the faid contention under two years, as 1 
have here done it) the contention being agitated at Weſtminſter, which 
had been long before bandied to and fro between the Biſhop of Lincoln 
and the Maſters of the Univerſity, 'of which we made mention the laſt 
year, it was decreed by the King and certain of the more diſcreet perſons 
of the whole Kingdom (notwithſtanding the cuſtom which the Maſters 
alledged on their part, viz. that they were not wont to preſent their Chan- 
cellors which they had choſen in their proper perſons, but by certain 
Maſters delegated, or ſuch as we call proxies) that they were bound to 
preſent their Chancellor, which they had elected, not within but without 
the limits of the Town of Oxford in his own proper perſon. Whereupon 
Mr. John de Ludlawe, whom they had elected Chancellor, a little before 
went in his own perſon with certain Maſters attending him as far as Nu- 


tele (2) to be admitted by the Biſhop. So that ancient cuſtom, which, 


as they ſaid, they had long enjoyed, was for this time broken. 

The Compoſition alſo (3) made at the inſtance of the King in Parliament 
after the feaſt of Paſſover laſt, was likewiſe as it ſhould ſeem, broken. 
For therein it appears that the firſt choice of a Chancellor which the faid 
Maſters ſhould make after the faid compoſition, 'the Biſhop then ſhould 
advance ſo near Oxon, that the Maſters without any further labour or 
expenſe might come and bring with them the perſon elected to be pre- 
ſented to him for admiſſion, but if he was in remote parts, then was he 
to be preſented by his Proctor or other perſon that he ſhould appoint. 
Which Compoſition was witneſſed and conſented to by Brother William de 
Leonminſter, John de Monemowe, Richard de Bradely, John de la More, 


(1) Thid. ſub an. 1290. Parliamentorum de tempore Ed. I. in tur. Lond. 
(2) Notley in Bucks, I ſuppoſe, within a mile fol. 1, &c. See more in Will. Prynne's 3 Tom. 
of Thame. de Sur. EccLEes, Jux is pier. in Append. p. 


(3) Inter pLaciTa coram Rege in Parliam. 1297, 17 Ed. I. 
poſt feſtum S. Hilarii, in Scaccario. Et in libro 


and 
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and Stephen de Herdely, Maſters of the Univerſity of Oxford, the Biſhop 
of Lincoln being then, as it ſhould ſeem, viſiting the Abbey of Oſney. (1) 

In the fame Parliament alſo were the controverſies which had depended 
between the Univerſity and Town a conſiderable time concerning various 
liberties, privileges and cuſtoms compoſed, (2) and fo far to the advantage 
of the former, (3) that the cuſtody of peace, cuſtody of aſſize of victuals 
and the ſuperviſing of meaſures and weights jointly with the Mayor (who 
before had it wholly to himſelf) with other privileges, were granted to 
the Chancellor and Scholars thereof. The chief particulars that were then 
inſiſted on in Parliament were contained under eleven heads drawn and put 
up by the Townſmen againſt the Univerſity. | 

The firſt was, that ſuch Scholars that were Malefactors were not to be 
arreſted by the Mayor. 2. Of Regrators and Foreſtallers and the great 
Privilege that the Univerſity aſſumed to themſelves concerning thoſe people. 
3. Of redeeming from priſon fuch Laics that offended Scholars. 4. Con- 
cerning the Oath of the Mayor and Townſmen. 5. Of the amercements 
and forfeitures of fleſh and fiſh. 6. Concerning ſuch that enjoy the privi- 
leges of the Univerſity. 7. Of certain tenements let to farm. 8. Con- 
cerning the Citations of Burghers before the Juriſdiction of the Univerſity. 
9. Concerning the conventing of Strangers in the Cauſes of Clerks. 10. Of 
Clerks that are to. be calumniated by the Chancellor. 11. Of the taxing 
of Clerks' Houſes, &c. 

All which Heads with Diſcourſes upon them, ſtated by the Burghers 
in their own behalf, being preſented to the Parliament, as I have told 
you, were fully anfwered by the King on the Univerſity behalf by proof 
from ancient Charters and Cuſtoms then produced. A copy of the faid 
Concord then repeated before the King was foon after delivered by John 
de Berewyke to Walter de Langton, Clerk of the Wardrobe, to be there 
kept: and it was then ordered, that a Tranſcript of it in one Roll ſhould 
be delivered to the Chancellor, and another to the Mayor and Burghers of 
Oxford; to the end that *each party might know the full ſtate of the 
matter. All done at what time (if I miſtake not) the Town or Borough 
of Oxford was taken into the King's hands. 


(1) Cn Ron. The Wykes, ut ſupra, an. 1290. Habetur etiam in Min. RUB. LI B. Civit. Oxon. 
(2) A fol. 16 et 69. B fol. 12 et 80. Etinter denot. perliteram C fol. 1. 

PLaciTa coram Rege a die Paſchz in 15 dies, (3) Ut in A fol. 42, b. 

18 Ed. I: rot. 62. in cuſtodia Theſaur. Scacc. 
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Dom. 1291 
1585 5 19—20 Edw. I. 


The Brethren of the Holy Trinity, written in Latin evidences © Fratres 
S. Trinitatis de redemptione captivorum, having been coming and going 
to and from the Univerſity to obtain Literature divers years, were this year 
ſettled in an Houſe without the Eaſt gate, purchaſed by Edmund, Earl of 
Cornwall, and by him ſettled on them and their ſucceſſors, 21 Ed. I. 
The conſtant number that were here to reſide, were a Miniſter and five 
Brethren, who had liberty alſo given them to take in Novices of their 
Order to be there trained up in Academical Learning. Which being fo 
done to ſend them to their reſpective Covents, and receive others in their 
places, not to be maintained by theſe Brethren, but by thoſe that ſent 
them hither. See more of this Houſe in my Diſcourſe of the Eaſt Suburb, 


Dom. 1292 
2 0 20—21 Edw. I. 


I ſhould now proceed to make mention of various Controverſies between 
the two Corporations ; but having ſaid enough, if not too much already, 
I ſhall this year make up my Diſcourſe altogether of the greateſt Clerk of 
this age, namely of Roger Bacon, a Franciſcan. or Grey Frier of Oxon, 
worthily ſtiled (1) © Anglorum decus, who dying this year, to the great 
loſs of the commonwealth of learning, I preſume therefore to fix him in 
this place, 

His family is ſaid to be gentile, (2) and his birth to be at or near an 
ancient City called by Ptolemy, Iſcalis, now vulgarly known by the name 
of Ilcheſter in [Somerſetſhire.] (3) The firſt years of his youth he ſpent 
at Oxford, in Grammar and Logic with ſuch a facil progreſs in them that 
he was then judged by wiſe men to prove a prodigy of wit. At riper years 
he made an entrance into Natural Philoſophy, and therein made ſuch a 
curious ſearch that all looked upon him to have ſomething in him ſuper- 
natural. Whatſoever was read to, or impoſed him by his Maſters (of 
whom S. Edmund Archbiſhop of Canterbury was (4) one) was with 
great ingenuity received and forthwith conquered. Being thus qualified 
to the admiration of his contemporaries went to the moſt famous Univer- 
ſity of Paris, the place at this time and long before, whither the Engliſh, 


(1) Per Rob. Wakfield in OraTione de (2) Joh. Rouſe in HisT. de Regibus, MS. 
laudibus et utilitate trium Linguarum Arab, [f. 62, b: edit. Hearne, p. 82.] f 
Chald. Hebr. Cantabr. habita an. 1524, edit. (3) [ Dorſerſbire in Authoris MS. In Roſſi 
Lond. in 45. [impr. a Winando de Worde fine HisT. Dorceftrie juxta Ilcheſtyr, wel Ilcheſſye.] 
dat. in Bib, Bodl. Ox. WI, Art. Seld.] (4) Bal. cent. iv, nu. 55. 


and 
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and moſtly the Oxonians, retired. In his company went ſeveral learned 
men (not Richard Fiſhaker, as Leland faith, (1) for he was Robert Ba- 
con's crony) who in a virtuous emulation made a very fruitful progreſs in 
Arts and Sciences; but our Frier being of a greater capacity than they, he 
made a ſtrange proficiency in Divinity, Tongues, Mathematic Arts, Me- 
dicine, Law, Hiſtory, &c. In all which being at length accounted emi- 
nent, became the ornament of that Univerſity, and was by the chief Mem- 
bers thereof dignified with the title of Maſter or Profeſſor of the ſacred 
Writ. 

Being thus loaden as twere with learning and honour, he returns to 
his country, and his nurſing-mother the Univerſity of Oxford ; who for 
the great reſpect ſhe had for him, incorporated him in the ſaid Degree. (2) 
So that now having nothing to do but to follow Religion and Learning 
(for from all ſecular employment he was quitted, by virtue of a Frier's 
habit which he had ſeveral years before taken upon him in the Covent of 
the Franciſcans in S. Ebbes pariſh) he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 
Nature, to the unravelling the ſecrets thereof, to the exact ſtudy of 
Tongues, and alſo of thoſe Sciences which few or none in this age under- 
ſtood or heard of. He himſelf tells us, (3) that he had laboured in his youth 
in Sciences and Tongues, and ſeveral forts of diſcipline, [and} that he had 
collected and digeſted ſeveral uſeful things thence. Alſo that he had ſought 
friendſhip of all wiſe men among the Latins, and had cauſed young men 
to be inſtructed in Tongues, Figures, Numbers, Tables, Inſtruments and 
in many uſeful matters. He had examined alſo all things that were ne- 
ceſſary for his ſtudy, and knew with what helps to proceed, and what alſo 
were impediments ; but he could not obtain thoſe helps for want of abili- 
ties. Howbeit if any would undertake thoſe things which he had pro- 
pounded he doubted not but to compleat the greateſt part of them. 

For twenty years ſpace, in which he had laboured in the ſtudy of wiſ- 
dom (not without the vile cenſure of the vulgar) he had ſpent more than 
two thouſand pounds in obtaining books of Secrets, making various Ex- 
periments, and in inſtructing of his helpers and ſuch like, moſtly done at 
Oxford to the wonder of all. He was alſo of fo public a ſpirit that he did 
not only impart many excellent things to his auditors, but would take it 
for a very great kindneſs if any would vouchſafe to be his Scholars. Among 


(1) In tom. iv, p. 211. [ed. Hall, p. 275.) (3) In oFERE MINORE, Cap. 17, et in OPERE 
{2) Rouſe, ut ſupra. TERT10 ad Clem. IV, cap. 20. 
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divers that were under him and brought to perfection, was one Jon Ax. 
Lox DIN ENS TS, (1) whom for the promifing countenance he had, and the 


poverty which he ſuſtained, he received into his protection at 15 years of 


age; and after a great deal of pains had been taken in inſtructing him here 
and at Paris, there was no perſon able (conſidering his age) to go beyond 
him. In the year 1267 our famous Frier having a little before written 
ſeveral books of ſubjects never thought of before, ſent one or more of them 
to Pope Clement IV by this John of London to preſent them to his Holi- 


neſs in the name of his Maſter: In one or two of which, being ſeveral 


things written of this meffenger, (2) making much to the honour of our 
Frier, I cannot without guilt of concealment omit them: 

For five or fix years (faith he) I have inſtructed him in the Tongues, 
Mathematics and PerfpeCtives, in which is contained the whole difficulty 
of theſe things I now fend to you. I did inſtruct him without reward, 
after I had received your command, foreſeeing that I could not have an- 


other for the preſent according to my heart's deſire; and therefore I have 


thought fit to ſend him, if your wifdom would think fit to accept of him 
as a mediator ; if not, then that he might approach your preſence to pre- 
ſent theſe things to your glory. For without doubt there is none among 
the Latins, who, in all things of which I write, can anſwer to fo many 
things after the manner and way, which I follow, as he can. Neither the 
great Maſter (Peter Maharncourt) or any other, that are ignorant of my 
way, can do them as he can: for he hath heard them from my mouth, 
and hath been inſtructed by my counſel, and Gop is my witneſs, if it was 
not for your reverence and profit I would not have made fuch mention of 
him, &c. I tell you he underſtands the Aſtronomical Tables, whether 
in Hebrew or Latin (which he himſelf hath made) better than any, if all 
things be well conſidered. For there are not three befides in the whole 
world that underſtand them as he doth, &c. To fo great height is he 
advanced in Literature, that he can gain thoſe things that are neceflary for 
him more true and with greater commendation, though but of 20 or 21 
years of age at the moſt, than any one at Paris ; for there is not a man at 
that place who knoweth more of the roots of Philoſophy than he, though 
for fruits he hath made no production becauſe of his minority and inexpert- 
neſs in teaching. Howbeit if he ſhould live to be an old man, and 


(1) [vel potius Joxannes PARISIENSIs: In prima parte etiam orERIs MAaJoOR1s ad Clem. 
vide Jebb in PR rAT. ad Baconi Orus Ma- IV, cap. 19; et in orERE MINORE, &c. led. 
jus.) Jebb, p. 15, 447, &c.] 


(2) In præambulo ad or us MA] us et MINUS. 
proceed 
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proceed upon the foundations he hath already made, he would tranſcend all 
the Latins, &c. And now holy Father, becauſe it doth not become any 
one that is gwen to vice to come before your holineſs, I do here profeſs 
unto you his fitneſs in that reſpect. For verily he is not conſcious to him- 
ſelf of mortal fin, but departed a clean Virgin from me, not having the 
knowledge of ſuch fin from his nativity, for this I have diligently exa- 
mined, and have cauſed enquiry to be made after it, and I believe that I 
am as certain of it, as that you are inveſted with the Papal Sublimity, &c.' 

Then our famous Frier proceeds to ſpeak of his kind and ſweet nature, 
his faithfulneſs in things committed to him, that he is not loquacious and 
pragmatical, but a keeper of ſecrets, with other things that I find of him 
elſewhere. (1) In the concluſion our Frier tells the Pope, (2) that he 
himſelf had ſpent 4o years in Sciences and Tongues from the time that he 
had learned the Alphabet to 1267 (in which year he ſent John of London 
to the ſaid Pope with his books) and except two years of thoſe 40 he had 
learned much-and had been at great expenſe. Alſo that within a quarter 
of an year he could teach a ſtudious and conſtant man whatſoever he knew 
of the power of Sciences and Tongues, conditionally, that before he might 
draw up a ſhort writing, to be by the party to be taught peruſed, and ever 
and anon to be recurred unto, to put him into a method. Certain he was 
alſo, that within three days ſpace he would teach a diligent man to read 
and underſtand Hebrew in ſuch a perfect manner that he might under- 
ſtand whatſoever the Holy Fathers and ancient wiſe men have ſaid in the 
expoſition of the holy text, and what belongeth to the correction thereof, 
if ſo be he would-exerciſe himſelf according to the doctrine and method 
given to him. In three days ſpace alſo he would make him know Greek, 
not only to know how to read and underſtand whatſoever belongeth to 
Divinity, but alſo to Philoſophy and the Latin Tongues. In a ſevenight 
he would teach him the power of Geometry, in another Arithmetic, but 
whether by common ways, or by other Arts, as Tritemius by Stenography 
and Polygraphy I am ignorant, neither doth our Frier ſhew. 

As for John of London he approached the Pope's preſence, not Inno- 
cent, as ſome would have, (3) but Clement IV, and preſented thoſe 
things to him which his Maſter had ſent. For which, as alſo for the 


great commendations given of him, he was entertained by his Holineſs 


and at length preferred, but to what dignity I cannot fay. *Tis alſo 


{1) In 1 parte opERIS MAJORS R. Baconi, TERT10 cap. 20 in Bib. Coll. Univerſ. E 
Pi 132, o (3) Pitſ. n. cent. 3, nu. 13. ] et alii. 

(2) In z parte OPERIS MINOR1S et in OPERE 
reported 
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reported that he lived at Rome ſeveral years after, and wrote many things, 
but being as tis probable not well underſtood, or that they were done in 
a ſtrange country, were quickly forgotten and never came into England. 
Admirable were thoſe ways, which our never too much admired Frier 
followed in all Arts and Sciences, and from them making wonderful diſ- 
coveries, followed with ſtrange events, he paſſed not only with the vulgar 
people, but ſuch that were accounted able Scholars, for a Necromancer, 
or one that buſied himſelf in diabolical Magic. Hence certainly it was 
why he tells us in one of his books (1) the reaſon why Magic art was 
neglected. —* Inſuper ars Magica (inquit ille) per totum orbem invaleſ- 
cens, occupans homines in omni ſuperſtitione et fraude religionis ; quamvis 
fuerat religioſis Philoſophis odioſa et ab omnibus debellata, tamen ſancti 
primitivi invenientes mundum hàc occupatum ſicut Philoſophia, pro eodem 


artificio utramque reputabant, quoniam fidei fructum impediebant multis 


modis : nam ficut Magi Phaaronis Moyſi reſiſtebant, et populum Agypti 
mandato DEI inobedientem faciebant, fic fuit in principio Eccleſiz per 
Artis Magic violentiam, quæ tamen in eundem effectum ſi contra opus 
fidei cum Philoſophia concordabat, totum ejus vituperium in Philoſo- 
phiam quæ principalis fuit redundabat, &c. And doubtleſs though people 
were poſſeſt that our Frier converſed with the Devil, yet _ what 
he did was purely by his learning. They thought at- - 

ſo that he was aſſiſted by evil Spirits when he framed a braſen hank, and 
made it ſpeak while he was a Student forſooth in Braſenoſe Hall, as a 
certain Author alſo vainly reports, (2) but yet thoſe that have {kill in, 
and know natural Magic, will tell us it may, with ſome pains and curio- 
ſity, be really done. 

Johan. Erneſtus Burggravius, treating of ſuch wonderful works in a book 
that he publiſhed, (3) tells us that it may be done by the influence of ce- 
leſtial bodies (mediante oyurer Fas) ſuch, faith he, as were certain Mer- 
curial Statues and the braſen head made by Albertus Magnus, or as ſome 
will by Roger Bachon, cauſed by him or them to utter certain words, &c. 
Such alſo was that famous Natural Magic, in which Boetius was ſkilled, 
to whom Caſſiodorus writing concerning the ſecrets thereof, (4) faith 
thus —* tuz artis ingenio metalla mugiunt, Diomedes in ære gravius 


(1) In lib. de uUTILITATE SCIENTIARUM, (3) In lib. ſuo intit. Acu1LLEs ITANOITAOE 
MS. cap. 14. REDIVIVUS, p. 52, 53. 

(2) Baleus in 1 edit. ScriyTORUM Brit. (4) In OPERIBUS ſuis edit. Par. 1588, lib. 1, 
edit. in 4%. Gippeſwici, an, 1548. fol. 19. 


buccinatur, 
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buccinatur, zneus anguis inſibilat, aves ſimulatæ ſunt, et quz vocem pro- 
priam neſciunt habere, dulcedinem cantilenz probantur emittere, (1) &c.” 
So that hence we may conclude that ſuch operation is merely Natural 
Magic, profound knowledge in the Secrets of Philoſophy, and not at all 
diabolical, as the generality of Clerks did now ſuppoſe. 

John Picus the great Count ſometime of Mirandula, and the Phenix of 
all the wits of his time, diſtinguiſheth (2) very well in my opinion con- 
cerning both the kinds of Magic; of which one fort (faith he) conſiſteth 
by the work and authority of the Devils, and the other proveth nothing 
elſe, after all our enquiries therein, but the abſolute conſummation of 
Natural Philoſophy. Both which, the Greeks remembring, they term 
the one, as no way worthy of Magic erase, and the other wayuay, 
* quaſi perfecta ſummaque ſapientia. The ſame alſo, as Porphyrius faith, 
ſignifies in the Perſian language Magus, and with us Divinarum interpres 
et cultor, and ſuch in ancient time that were ſkilled in the ſaid Magic were 
Homer, Empedocles, Democritus, Plato, Zamolxis, &c. and in later 
times Alchindus Arabs, Roger Bachon, and William, Biſhop of Paris, 
the two laſt great famous familiars, and between whom paſled divers writ- 
ings concerning the operations of nature and art, and the nullity of Magic. 

The noble ſtudies of our Frier being out of the road of the lazy Clergy 
of his time, were vehemently at firſt ſuſpected for ſuch as might prejudice 
the Church. Renchlin and Bude, the one for his Hebrew, the other for 
his Greek, were, as 'tis very well known, exceedingly hated becauſe they 
learned and taught what Monks and Friers were moſtly ſtrangers to; and 
verily we cannot but otherwiſe think that in this and ſome following ages, 
it was a dangerous thing to be learned : eſpecially to know more than 
thoſe that took up moſt of their time in duties of Religion, I mean thoſe 
of the Orders, who commonly ſtinted themſelves to a hackney form, or 
the common road, of learning, and who moſtly eſteemed Greek and He- 
brew, or any thing that had an angle or a diagram in it, as pernicious and 


to be avoided as damnable. So that our famous Frier being ſingular in his 


generous ſtudies, and not underſtood but by few here at home, was the 
reaſon I conceive why his works were cenſured, and why they refuſed a 


(1) Ita etiam legimus de columba lignea quam ac firmamentali virtute factis per ſydereas et at- 
Archytas Tarentinus fecit volatilem; de muſca trales impreſſiones, &c. 
Regiomontani aurea ; de Ictini noctua, de ara- (2) In oytriBus ſuis edit. 1496, viz. in 
neis ex Chalybe fabrefactis quoque modo prore- oratione ſua de dignitate hominis. Obut 1494, 
pentibus, nulla hominis admota manu, aſiiſque tat. 32, et ſepult. erat in eccl. S. Marci apud 
automaris majorum memoria celeberrimis czleſti Florent. nam ibid habet epitaphium. 


Vor. I. X place 
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place in their libraries to receive them. Nay their malice was ſo invete- 
- rate againſt him, that ſeeing they could do but little good by vilifying him 
as a Necromancer, they forſooth muſt accuſe him of hereſy, that he had 
publiſhed in his writings. 

'Tis reported, (1) that thro' the accuſation of ſome malevolent brethren 
17 (of his own Order I ſuppoſe) that he buſied himſelf in the black art, 
6 which cauſed a great trouble to them by frights and fears, he was im- 
| | priſoned by Hieronymus de Eſculo, (2) the General Miniſter of the Order 
|. of the Minorites, that is, of the ſame Order that our Frier profeſſed, but 
1 how true the ſaid report is I cannot tell. Tis confeſt that he in his Opus 
MINUs to Pope Clement IV complaineth much of the taking away of his 
writings, (3) and depriving him of the means and ways by which his ſtudy 
ſhould be managed. Przlati enim et Fratres (faith he) me jejuniis ma- 
cerantes, tuto cuſtodiebant, nec aliquem ad me venire voluerunt, veriti ne 
{cripta mea aliis quam ſummo Pontifici et ſibi ipſis divulgarentur. &c. I 
cannot believe that ſeeing the ſaid Pope was ſo great a friend to, and ad- 
mirer of, him, in contributing to, and favouring his ſtudies, as alſo in 
preferring his Pupil John of London, ſhould fend for him to Rome and 
there commit him to priſon, as ſeveral Authors confidently report, 
only that he was continually vexed at home by the Brethren, and as 
often complained of to the general Miniſter of his Order, and parti- 
cularly to one Reymundus, who thereupon impriſoned him, as is atteſted 
by a certain Note at the end of an old Manuſcript going thus. (4) Ex- 
plicit verbum abbreviatum operis Reymundi Galfredi Miniſtri Ordinis 
Fratrum Minorum, quod quidem verbum habuit a Fratre Rogero Bacon 
qui fuit de Ordine Fratrum Prædicatorum, (5) et ipſe Rogerus propter 
illud opus, ex præcepto dicti Reymundi, a Fratribus ejuſdem Ordinis fuit 
captus et incarceratus, fed Reymundus exſolvit Rogerum a carcere, qui 

docuit iſtud opus, et ipſe Rogerus fuit diſcipulus Fratris Alberti.“ (6) 
The fame note alſo I find at the end of a Manuſcript intituled Breve 
breviarum Fratris Rogeri Bacon ex dono DEI, written to the ſaid Rey- 
mundus Gaufredus, who compoſed a book alſo De leone viridi,” that is, 
concerning the hunting of the Green Lion. Which Manuſcript of Bacon 
was ſometime in the Library of Mr. Thomas Allen of Gloceſter Hall (as 
my catalogue of his MSS. ſhew) ſince in Bodley's, (7) by the gift of the 


(1) Bal. cent. iv, nu. 55. Pitſ. #t. 13 ad an. (4) In Bib. quondam Comitis Dorſet. 
1284. (5) Minorum intelligit. 
(2) The ſaid Hieron. de Eſculo was afterward (6) Alberti Magni. 
Pope by the name of Nich. IV. So Dr. Plot, (7) Inter Cod. Digb. nu. 119. Eſt autem 


p. 216. tractatus Chemicus de compoſitione metallorum. 
(3) In orERE MIN. ad Clem. IV. 


learned 
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learned Sir Kenelm Digby, Knight. Within few years after tis ſaid that 
the Brethren quarelled with him again and made their complaints to Pope 
Nicholas IV, who being poſſeſſed with ill thoughts of his doctrine com- 
manded him to be kept priſoner ſeveral years, till by the interceſſion of 
ſome, he was releaſed. *Tis further ſaid alſo that he died in his impriſon- 
ment, either by bad uſage, or the grief he took to ſee himſelf neglected ; 
but whether this be true I cannot ſay, only thus much that ſeems to make 
it invalid, that he lived ſeveral months, if not more than a year after the 
death of the ſaid Pope. For the Pope died an. 1291, and our Frier on 
St. Barnabas day 1292, (1) about the year of his age 80. This Pope 
Nicholas IV (by the way muſt be noted) was Hieron. de Eſculo before 
mentioned. | 

The books that he wrote were many, treating of divers matters, as of 
Divinity, Medicine, Perſpective, Geometry, Geography, Philoſophy, &c. 
Grammars alſo of various languages, as Latin, Greek and Hebrew. He 
wrote alſo of Chemiſtry, Coſmography, Muſic, Aſtronomy, Aſtrology, 
Metaphyſics, Moral Philoſophy, Logic, &c. Beſides theſe alſo, he wrote 
divers treatiſes diſcovering the errors of learning and diſcipline, and made 
wonderful inventions never in the leaſt before diſcovered. In all which 
books he hath ſhewed ſuch excellent wit and judgment, that neither Eng- 
land or the whole world beſide could equal. John Leland, our famous 
Antiquary, in his commendations that he gives (2) of his Natural Magic, 

in which, he faith, he far exceeded Cornelius Agrippa, wiſheth that © he 
had an hundred tongues and as many mouths that he might declare the 
myſteries and miracles of things which he by that kind of learning found 
out.“ = 

He made alſo ſuch an admirable reformation of the Roman Calendar, as b fi 
none before, or fince, him hath done the like. For he at large wrote of ; I 
it divers Treatifes and Diſcourſes to Pope Clement IV, an. 1267, to whom +. 
alſo he then ſent divers volumes (as 'tis before told you) exquiſitely com- \p 
piled of divers Sciences and Mathematical and Philoſophical ſingularities, . 1 
which he thought might be available to the ſtate of the Catholic Church. 1 
As for thoſe of our Engliſh nation that have done any thing towarc the 1 
ſaid Reformation, whether Venerable Bede, Roger Infans or Robert Oroſ- i 4 
teſt, ſignify nothing if compared with his pains. Alſo thoſe of foreign Y 


(1) Jo. Rouſe ut ſupra, [f. 62: ed. Hearne, Or us Maj us, places it in 1294. ] q 1 
p. 82.] Et Tho. Rudburne in CRO N. five (2) In tom. iv, p. 198. [ed. Hall, p. 258. 101 
1 


Hisr. MS. [Dr. Jebb in his Preface to Bacon's 
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nations, whether Theophilus, Euſebius, Victorinus, Cyrillus, &c. who 
were intreated by the Popes of their reſpective times to make a trial upon 
it, have done nothing comparable to Bacon's induſtry that way ; and the 
reaſon for it is manifeſt, viz. that Aſtronomy was but little in uſe with 
the Latins, or with the Greeks or Hebrews, as other parts of Phi- 
loſophy were. But concerning theſe matters, hear what our famous 
Frier further faith (1) — © Secundum quod expono circa Eccleſiaſtica 
et de corruptione Calendarii, quæ eſt intolerabilis omni ſapienti, et horri- 
bilis omni Aſtronomo, et deriſibilis ab omni computiſta : unde omnes in- 
ſtructi in Aſtronomia et in computo et in talibus, mirantur quod tam abo- 
minanda falſitas ſuſtinetur, ſed impoſſibile eſt quod ſuſtineretur, nifi quia 
illi qui habent authoritatem ſuper hac correctione, non ſunt exercitati in 
Aſtronomia et computo, et in hujuſmodi. Nullus enim percipiens talem 
abominationem ſuſtineret eam: Et quilibet ſapiens Chriſtianus qui hæc 
tractat, oſtendit articulos iſtius corruptionis et docet remedia. Non tamen 
aliquis præſumit tradere calendarium correctum propter hoc, quod Con- 
cilium Generale prohibet, ne quis mutet Calendarium fine licentia ſedis 
Apoſtolicæ ſpeciali : ſed iſta ſedes beatiſſima deberet hoc monſtrum tollere 
de Eccleſia. Julius quidem Czfar conſtituit Calendarium quod habemus, 
nec unquam fuit poſtea correctum, et in tempore ſuo non habuit falſitatem, 
quæ nunc regnat, propter mutationes quæ acciderunt a tempore ejus: atque 
Eccleſia in principio multum conata eſt corrigere Calendarium, et multi 
Papz de hoc ordinaverunt, et non fuit ſatisfactum, eo quod in alus occu- 
pata, et oppreſſa diu per Tyrannos, deinde per Hzreticos (circiter per 
quingentos annos) et ideo invaluit conſuetudo longa, et pertracta eſt ad nos. 
Cæterum non fuerunt in primitiva Eccleſia Aſtronomi perfecti, qui requi- 
runtur ad hoc ſublime negotium. Nam multi ſummi Pontifices rogave- 
runt viros quos æſtimabant aliqua laudabiliter ſcire de Aſtronomia, ut ap- 
ponerent remedium, et tentaverunt multi, ut Theophilus, Euſebius, et 
Victorinus, Cyrillus, Beda et multi. Sed non fuit Aſtronomia in uſu Lati- 
norum, niſi parum: nec in uſu Eccleſiæ apud Græcos et Hebræos: Sicut 
nec aliæ partes Philoſophiæ propter multas cauſas, quarum aliquas ſcripſi 
ſuperius. Sed in opere majore plenius, ſcil. in prima parte illas expoſui. 
Sed modo ſunt Aſtronomi ſufficientes ad hec : et quatenus videretis radices 
principales errorum iſtorum cum remediis, ſeripſi ſatis in opere majori.” 
Such good and rare matter did he communicate to the Pope concerning 
the manifold errors of the Roman Calendar, and the Eccleſiaſtical Cycles, 


(3) In or ERE MIN ORE ad Clem. IV. 
and 
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and the due way to reform the ſame, that Paulus Middleburgenſis, the 
chiefeſt and moſt notable Writer of ſuch matters ſince Bacon's time, hath 
in his great volume intituled * PAULINA de recta Paſchz celebratione et de 
die Paſſionis JesU CHRIsT1,' more than half of it written from the ſaid 
Bacon's Lucubrations, tho' not in the leaſt acknowledgeth or gives him 
thanks for it. Nay ſo far is he from it, that he rather abuſeth him, in 
reprehending his ſingular induſtry, ſhewed in his opinion for the day of 
CHRIsT's Paſſion, than commendeth. The truth is, that though he 
carps at him, yet the famous Gerardus Mercator (a man in Hiſtories and 
Aſtronomical accounts ſkilfully exerciſed) and John Stadius, have, either 
by like probability, art or imitation, determined the day of CHRIST 's 
Paſſion to have been on Friday, the third day (as Mercator according to 
Bacon faith) and the other on the ſecond, of April. (1) 

This Paul of Middleburgh in Zeland, who was Biſhop of Foſſombrone 
(2) in Umbria, a province of Italy, did not, as it ſeems, only write him- 
ſelf of the needful correction of the Vulgar Calendar, but followed and 
procured the ſearch and knowledge of the Aſtronomical truth requiſite 
thereunto by the induſtry and {kill of good Mathematicians. Among the 
reſt he ſtirred up Nich. Copernicus to uſe his diligence therein as by his 
words in his preface to Pope Paul (3) III may appear. — “ Mathemata 
Mathematicis ſcribuntur (faith he) quibus et hi noſtri labores (fi me non 
fallit opinio) videbuntur etiam Reip. Eccleſiaſticæ conducere aliquid ; cujus 
principatum tua ſanctitas nunc tenet: nam non jam multo ante ſub Leone X, 
cum in Concilio Lateranenſi vertebatur quæſtio de emendando Calendario 
Eccleſiaſtico, quæ tum indeciſa hanc ſolummodo ob cauſam manſit, quod 
annorum et menſium magnitudines, atque Solis et Lunæ motus, nondum 
ſatis dimenſi haberentur. Ex quo equidem tempore, his accuratius obſervandis 
animum intendi, admonitus a præclariſſimo Viro Domino Paulo Epiſcopo 
Sempronienſi, qui tum iſti negotio præerat. &c. Thus Copernicus. 

From which may well be noted, that from the firſt to the laſt, I mean 


from the year 1267 to the time when the faid Paul de Middleburg lived 


and after, (4) Roger Bacon directly and indirectly hath been the greateſt 
means and furtherer of this preſent Reformation of all men who have lived 
fince his time. 


(1) John Somer, an Engliſh man, living in (2) Foro Sempronienſis. 
* reign of K. Rich. II, hath many things alſo (3) Ante librum intit. De x EvoLuTIONIBUS 
from the ſaid Frier's Works in his book intituled urbium cæleſtium. 
CASTIGATIONES CALENDAR11, (4) He died 19 cal. Jan. 1534. 


For 
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For he not only in his life time, as well by meſſage by John of London, 
as his own books and diſcourſes hath convinced the manifold errors of the 
Julian Calendar, declared the cauſes thereof, and deviſed ſufficient reme- 
dies therein, to the aforeſaid Pope Clement IV, but alſo by his books and 
writings which came into the hands of the faid Paul Middleburg, who 
furniſhing himſelf with matter from them, did by word of mouth and 
writing labour to perſuade Pope Leo X to a reformation of the Calendar 
to be taken in hand, and of him got authority to be preſident of that re- 
formation intended. But then 'twas not to be done, becauſe in effect 
Roger Bacon's advice was not executed (with which the ſaid Nicholas 
Copernicus verbatim in a manner agreeth) giving the reaſon as is before 
ſaid, viz. quod annorum et menſium magnitudines, &c.' So that we 
may briefly mark how Roger Bacon firſt adviſed Pope Clement IV con- 
cerning the faid reformation. 2. How the ſaid advice encouraged Paul 
Middleburg to do what he did. 3. How the ſaid Paul being made Pre- 
ſident for the ſaid reformation did ſet on work and called upon Nicholas 
Copernicus for finding out and eſtabliſhing the Aſtronomical truth, ne- 
ceſſary to the ſaid reformation ; and 4. by the premiſſes and many other 
teſtimonies of expert Aſtronomers it is evident that the ſaid Nicholas 
Copernicus (and only he as yet) hath performed very ſufficiently, ſo much 
as the Aſtronomical part of the ſaid reformation remaineth. And there- 
fore by the way it is manifeſt, that the well-adviſed and long labours of 
the Romaniſts ſuſtained in this cauſe fince the Council of Trent to the 
ninth year of Pope Gregory XIII, Dom. 1 581, or the year after, (1) muſt 
depend chiefly upon the ſaid Copernicus his calculation and phznomenoes 
excepting his theorical hypotheſes not here to be brought in queſtion. 

To conclude, all. that I ſhall fay further of this worthy Frier, ſhall be 
only certain obſervations concerning thoſe treatifes and works that he hath 
written. 

I. For his books (the titles of ſome of which are not mentioned by any 
writer) 'tis to be feared they are not all at this time in being. If true, 
they are ſome of them in ſuch obſcure hands, that it is ſcarce known by 
Scholars and wiſemen where they lie, and few or none can well be diſ- 
covered, unleſs the party that hath a deſire to ſee or obtain them, keep a 
general correſpondence with knowing men. 

II. Thoſe books that are in being and peruſed by Scholars are imperfect 
in divers reſpects ; as firſt ſome contain not all in them that was written by 


(1) 1582—ſo Dr. Plot from ſeveral Authors: of the Lat. Tranſl. in Aſhm. Muſ. Oxon.] 
p. 218. [Marg. Note MS. in A. Wood's Copy 
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the Author. Secondly, ſome have thoſe things in them, which other 
Copies have not: and thirdly, thoſe that are taken to be perfect, have 
that deficiency in them which perfect Copies have, whether done by the 
negligence or wilful omiſſion of the Orders, I cannot ſay. Among divers 
matters that are omitted in ſome, and remembred in other Copies, is that 
in the book De UTiLITATE SCIENTIARUM, wherein the Author 
making a quere, (1) whether Intellectus agens fit pars anime, faith, 
that though it was conſonant to Ariſtotle's mind and affirmed in this cen- 
tury by Robert Groſteſt and Adam de Mariſco, yet he had heard Will. 
Alvernenſis, ſometime Biſhop of Paris, perſuade his auditory to the con- 
trary. This argument I fay is in a Copy of the faid book (2) in the 
Library of Sir John Cotton, but in an exemplar of it ſometime belonging 
to the worthy Mr. Thomas Allen (3) there occurs no ſuch matter. As 
for the ſaid book itſelf (De UTILITATE SCIENTIARUM) though it 
bears that title in the Cottonian Library, yet the Copy in the Bodleian (4) 
bears Opus MA jus, and begins thus“ Sapientiz perfecta conſideratio, 
&c.” Nay ſome books that have one and the fame title, and particularly 
the ſaid Opus MA jus, do differ in many things. The exemplar alſo of 
the work entituled De RERUM GENERATIONIBUS, of which I have ſeen 
two Copies, do differ much from each other; for in that in Cotton's 
Library, things are more ſatisfactorily handled at the end of the common 
Naturals than in either of the Copies in that of Bodley. (5) 

ITI. Some of the Books, of which the generality take him to be the 
true Author, are attributed by certain perſons to others, viz. 1. The book 
De FLuxU et REFLUXU MARIS BRITANNIC1,' which ſome (6) im- 
pute to Walter Burley. 2. That intituled De uTILITATE ASTR0- 
NoMIZz, to Will. Botoner, (7) in which is mention made of another 
Treatiſe, intituled TESTIMONIA Gentilium conferentia Chriſtiane Reli- 
gioni. 3. That or thoſe intituled RoGERIN A MAJOR et Mio, (8) 
avouched by ſome not to be his, though the Author's name they do not 
produce. 

IV. Some books alſo which belong to others, are ſaid to be his, viz. 
among the reſt are 1. TRAcCTATr US SUPER PSALTERIUM,' the be- 
ginning is © Beatus vir, &c.“ which though Leland attributeth (9) to 


(1) See an. 1277. (7) Vide ibid. cent. viii, nu. 27: where the 
(2) Cap. 21. ſaid Botoner's book intit. De ASTROLOGI A Va- 
(3) Nunc inter Cod. Digb. in Bib. Bodl. LORE hath the ſame beginning with Bacon's De 
(4) Inter Cod. Digb. A 18. [Qu.] UTILITATE ASTRONOMIZ. 

(5) Int. Cod. Digb. A 19, et 70. [Qu.] (8) MS. in Bib. Bod. int. cod. med. nu. 27. 
(6) Vide Balæum cent. v, nu. 42. (9) In tom. iv, p. 198. [ed. Hall, p. 259.) 


him, 
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him, yet Robert Bacon was the Author. 2. VITA S. Edmundi 
Archiep. Cant.“ which though the ſaid Author aſcribeth (1) to Roger, 
yet Robert Bacon was alſo the Author. 3. TRACTATus de MacNnerTE,' 
(2) aſcribed to Pet. Peregrinus (Maharncourt) but Mr. Thomas Allen, 
the ſometime owner of it, uſed always to fay that it was the work of Roger 
Bacon. In like manner alſo he affirmed the book (3) intituled SyNca- 
TEGOREMAT. Fratris Roberti Bacon' (the beginning of which is Par- 
tium orationis quzdam ſunt declinabiles, &c.” to have been written by 
Roger. PET: 
Dom. 1293 
4. ö 21— 22 Edw. I. 

In the beginning of this year Ela Counteſs of Warwick gave to the 
Univerſity of Oxford 120 Marks for the relief of indigent Clerks, that is 
to ſay, to be borrowed by them gratis, by certain portions upon pledges 
or ſecurity given in for its reſtoration, but with this condition, that ſhe 
might as well gain the ſuffrages of the Univerſity while ſhe lived as after 
her death. The money being received by the Chancellor and Proctors a 
Cheſt was forthwith made to contain it, and by a public Decree ordered 
to be always called Warwick Cheſt. Soon after, namely the day before 
the ides of May, were made ſeveral Orders (4) relating to the Benefactreſs 
and Money to be by all obſerved, among which are, that when the Maſs 
prieſt and public ſervant of the Univerſity ſhould circuit the Schools every 
year according to the manner, and in their circuiting recite the names of 
the Benefactors thereunto, ſhould in ſome recitation nominate Ela Counteſs 
of Warwick next to the name of K. Hen. III, being his kinſwoman, &c.“ 
That alſo two Maſters ſhould be yearly choſen for the cuſtody of it, to 
keep accounts and take ſecurity, Which Maſters being choſen in the be- 
ginning of ſummer (in April) the Cheſt was numbred among the Summer 
Cheſts. The Benefactreſs had a maſs (5) yearly celebrated for her on 
St. Clement's day with a Deacon and Subdeacon, and ſo it continued 
(though her benefaction is loſt) till the Reformation of Religion. | 

Many complaints being put up to the King by the Chancellor concern- 
ing impediments to the health of Scholars, he forthwith by his Brief, ſent 
the Sheriff (6) dat. 21 May, commanded that he ſhould take care that the 


(1) Ibid. (6) [Inter PLaciTta coram Rege de Term. 
(2) MS. int. Cod. Digb. nu. 193. [et 147.) S. Mich. an. 21 et 22 R. Edw. I: Rot. 5 in cuſ- 
(3) Int. Cod. Digb. nu. 204. todia Theſ. et Cam. Scacc.] Har. in MEMORAB. 
(4) A fol. 67, 68. B fol. 93, a. &c. f. 20, a. 


(5) LIS. Bedell. Ox. MS. 
Bakers 
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Bakers and Brewers of Oxford ſhould not make uſe of the corrupt water 
of Trillmill ſtream in making their bread and ale ; which by experience 
hath proved obnoxious to the health of Scholars and others. 

It is to be noted, that this ſtream lieth on the ſouth fide, and beyond 
Pembroke College ; and hath joining to it at this time three or four Brew- 
houſes that uſe the water ; but ſo it is that in moſt times of ſummer when 
the channel or courſe is in a manner dry, and that the houſes of eaſment 
laying over it and other rubbiſh caſt into it, cannot be driven or waſhed 
away, there is brewed very unwholeſome liquor ; which without doubt is 
the author of ſeveral diſcaſes among us. 


Dom. 1294 
EIS An. 22—23 Ed. I. 

No ſooner was the benefaction of Ela ſettled, but followed that of one 
Reinold de la Lee or Leygh, ſometime Bedell of the Univerſity, who de- 
ceaſing this year, bequeathed in his Will to the poor Scholars of Oxford a 
certain Tenement in Schydyard ſtreet called anciently Ridehall, and after- 
ward from this Benefactor Bedell Hall worth forty ſhillings yearly, beſide 
the annual ſervice paid for it. For the better holding the ſaid Hall or 
Tenement by them and their ſucceſſors for ever in mortmain, the King 
according to the Statute made in the ſeventh year of his reign gave Licence 
(1) to have it applied to a religious uſe 29 June an. reg. 25. But before 
he did ſo, he ſent his Breve (2) to the Sheriff, to make Inquiſition whe- 
ther it would not damnify either him or any elſe, if he confirmed it to the 
poor Scholars of Oxon. Whereupon an Inquiſition being made for that 
purpoſe at Oxford by ſeveral honeſt and legal men, they in the Return 


thereof (3) had among ſeveral things this paſſage : which being an argu- 


ment for the great antiquity of this Hall, and conſequently of the Univer- 
ſity, I ſhall ſet down ! Qui jurati dicunt ſuper ſacramentum ſuum, quod 
eſt ad damnum et prejudicium Domini Regis, et ad deteriationem prædictæ 
Ville ſuz (Oxon) viz. in auxiliis, tallagiis, vigiliis, &c. tamen meſſua- 
gium illud nunquam onerabatur de hujuſmodi retroactis temporibus, pro 
eo quod Clerici meſſuagium illud ſemper hucuſque inhabitarunt et adhuc 
inhabitant, &c.” 

From which we may conclude that the ſaid Hall or meſſuage was very 
ancient and always inhabited by Clerks, as by this Return of ſeveral 


(2) Par. 2; Ed. I, p.1: m. 2. [Hari Me. 22 Ed. I. 
f. 23 a.] (3) Ib. et in Haro de ME MOR AB. fol. 21, b. 
(2) In bundello vel Faſc. Bxevivm Regis 
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Burghers of Oxon was pronounced. But though they faid it would be to 
the prejudice of the King, if he gave leave that the Scholars might enjoy 
it, yet nevertheleſs he confirmed it to them and their ſucceſſors for ever. 
Alſo that annual ſervice of two pence per annum, that was due to John 
the ſon of Walter de Crendon was bought out (1) by the Chancellor and 
Scholars for the ſum of forty ſhillings. Not long after a Dirige was or- 
dained by them to be perpetually ſaid on the ninth of May with a maſs on 
the morrow for the ſoul of the ſaid Reynold, in qua miſſa ſervetur eadem 
forma' (as our Bedell's Book (2) faith) « de oblationibus et aliis, et hoc 
de pecunia antique ciſtæ Univerſitatis quæ in miſſa Willielmi de Gray eſt 
obſervanda de pecuniis Univerſitatis. 

About the ſame time a certain Diſcord hapned again (3) between the 
Univerſity and the Biſhop of Lincoln about the election and admiſſion of 
Roger de Weſenham to be their Chancellor. For after he had been elected 
upon the giving up of Roger de Martivall, Mr. Peter de Medbourne, 
Profeſſor of the Canon law, did in the name of the Maſters of Oxford 
preſent him to the Biſhop at Nettleham 3 Id. Febr. But he being mind- 
ed to cavil about his election, twas then told Medbourne, that the Chan- 
cellors for the time being were not elected but only nominated. And fur- 
thermore the Biſhop added that Robert Groſſeteſt ſometime Biſhop of Lin- 
coln, who formerly had borne that Office while he was Regent in Divinity 
in the ſaid Univerſity, ſaid when he was firſt made Biſhop of Lincoln that 
his next predeceſſor in that See would not permit that the ſaid Robert 
ſhould be called Chancellor, but Maſter of the Schools or of Scholars. 
Which allegation of the Biſhop, notwithſtanding it may be true, as before 
in Mr. Alardus who was Chanc. 1211 (though in the year 1201 we find 
the chief Magiſtrate to be called Chancellor) yet it is moſt certain that in 
thoſe times every private Tutor was called by that name, as in the King's 
public edict (mentioned before under the year 1231) againſt fictitious 
Scholars appears. Then were there ſeveral other peeviſh arguings made 


on the Biſhop's ſide, but all could not avail to deprive the chief Magiſtrate 
of the Univerſity of the title of Chancellor. 


(1) In tur. Schol. in pix. OO, nu. 19. (3) Rec, vel Mexorano. Sutton, fol. 117. 
(2)*E18, Bed. ut ſupra, 
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Dom. 1295 
2 f 23—24 Edw. I. 


Great was the number at this time of Clerks, and greater therefore was 
the charge of the Magiſtrates of the Univerſity to govern them, being 
grown to ſuch an height of inſolence, that nothing but the force of arms 
could awe them. Many ſons of perdition, (1) and ſuch that were un- 
mindful of their ſalvation, were ſuſpended and excommunicated by the 
Chancellor and his Deputies. Which puniſhment many notwithſtanding 
poſtponed and deſpiſed, chooſing rather to leave the Univerſity than in the 
leaſt wiſe ſubmit or obey. The Chancellor hereupon ſeeing his commands 
neglected and his power vilified, ſent his letters to divers Biſhops to aſſiſt 
him. Upon the receipt of them, they return anſwer, that whenſoever 
any beneficed Clerks prove rebellious againſt him in the Univerſity, they 
would upon notice given (ſo that the ſaid Clerks were within their re- 
ſpective Dioceſes) either deprive them of their fruits of their Livings, or 
continue their excommunication, till ſuch time they were abſolved by the 
Chancellor. But if they had no eccleſiaſtical Living, then upon notice of 
their names given in, they ſhould never be admitted to one till they had 
made their peace with the Chancellor. Two of the ſaid Letters dated this 
year, and directed to the Chancellor of the Univerſity, I have ſeen and 
peruſed : one from the Archbiſhop of York, (2) named John Roman, who 
tells us that he himſelf had been educated in this Univerſity © e primis 
cunabilis; (3) and the other from the Biſhop of Wincheſter ; (4) and 


without doubt many more were written ; for if ſuch a courſe had not been 
taken, the King himſelf could have hardly ruled them. 


347 


Dom. 1296- 
Bs 14 24—25 Edw. I. 

In the century before going, namely about the year 11 20, Alexander 
Biſhop of Lincoln granted (5) that in the time of Pentecoſt, ſhould be 
Proceſſions of other Solemnities performed at the Church of Einſham 
Abbey, inſtead of the Mother Church of Lincoln, for that being remote, 
the people of Oxfordſhire could not well reach it. Which grant being 
obſerved many years, the uſual revellings that are to this day at Einſham 


(1) Rec. Winchelſey, fol, 171. (4) In tur. Schol. in pix. 11, nu. 


4+ 
(2) Ibid. (5) In majori Res. Cznob. Einſham, fol. 


(3). Tis alſo mentioned in ReG, Roman, ap. 13. a. Chart, 8. [in Arar. Ad, Chriſti. ] 
York, fol. 7. 
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in Pentecoſt week took their original. Now it muſt be known, that this 
year on tueſday in Pentecoſt week a certain number of Clerks of the Uni- 
verſity of Oxford went to that place either to ſee, or be actors in, that So- 
lemnity; but then or elſe ſoon after ſome perverſe varlets glorying in malice 
killed ſome, wounded others, and the reſt being moleſted with injuries, 
fled to Oxford with great terror. At length, the whole matter coming to 
the knowledge of the Biſhop of Lincoln, he did by the ſentence of the 
greateſt curſe imaginable (1) dated 2 Id. July, cauſe them, whether au- 
thors or abettors to, the ſaid riot, to be excommunicated in every church 
throughout the Deanery of Wodſtocke, and in ſome within the] Arch- 
deaconry of Oxford, at the ſolemnizing of Maſs, as alſo in the chief Con- 
vocations of the Clergy, to endure till the feaſt of St. Bartholomew fol- 
lowing, with ringing of bells, lighted and extinguiſhed candles. Alſo 
that they be ſequeſtred from the limits of the holy mother Church, the 
communion of the faithful, benefit of abſolution, and ſuch like. What 


other puniſhment they had, or what became of the buſineſs any farther, I 


cannot tell, only this by the way muſt be noted, that the Univerſity did 
reſent the matter with ſuch indignation, that many of the Maſters relin- 
quiſhed their Lectures, and could hardly be brought to aſſume them again. 

About the ſame time Oliver Sutton, Biſhop of Lincoln, did at the in- 
ſtance of the prime members of the Univerſity, after the reſumption, ſup- 
plicate Pope Boniface VIII, (2) that the Doctors and Maſters of the Uni- 
verſity of Oxford might have licence of reading freely and governing in 
any Univerſity or Study without any farther examination, than what they 
had undergone in this. Part of which ſupplication I ſhall here inſert, be- 
cauſe it makes for the Antiquity and honour of this Univerſity, and it 
runs thus Inter ſtudia varia quæ in pleriſque mundi partibus floru- 
iſſe noſcuntur, Univerſitas Oxonienſis, Lincoln. Dioceſ. a multis cre- 
ditur antiquius fuiſſe nunc inter Latinos extantium Studiorum, ibi quo- 
que Cleri Anglicani ſcaturire cernitur fontalis origo; unde ad honorem 
Dei et Eccleſiæ, cui præeſt veſtra ſanctitas Domino diſponente, irrigatione 
Catholica fructus proveniunt uberes et ſalubres. Cum igitur Doctores et 


Magiſtri Univerſitatis ejuſdem apud veſtræ ſacro- ſanctæ ſedis apicem inſtare 


decreverint, humiliter exorando, ut docendi regendique libera facultas, ad 
quam, ſoliti rigoris examine diſcuſſi, in dicta Univerſitate aſſumpti fuerint, 


(1) Rec, Sutton, fol. 18. (2) Ib. fol, 140, b. 
ad 
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ad loca quæcunque ubi vigent hujuſmodi ſtudia, veſtra authoritate Apoſto- 
lica (ſi placeat) benignius extendatur : in humilitate ſpiritus, ea quæ poſ- 
ſum affectione, veſtræ ſupplico ſanctitati, quatenus dictorum Magiſtrorum 
exorationi, ob divinæ et Eccleſiaſtici Regis et Regni Angliæ honoris aug- 
mentum, veſtræ gratiz paternitatis exaudire tegnetur, &c.' 

From hence it may be deduced that the Oxonians had long before the 
free faculty of teaching and governing in this Univerſity granted to them 
from the Apoſtolical Seat, as other Univerſities afterward had. And with- 
out doubt this requeſt was granted to the Dioceſan, and conſequently to 
the Scholars of Oxford, ſeeing that Pope Boniface was a great friend to 
them by granting ſeveral Privileges. See more in an. 1317. 


Dom. 1297 
ms | 25—26 Edw. I. 


This year aroſe a grievous Diſcord between the Clerks and Laics of 
Oxford, occaſioned by the fighting of two ſervants of ſeveral countries that 
were upon ſome ſmall occaſion invited thereunto. While each perſon 
laboured to expreſs his manhood, for the repute of his country, the quarrel 
was at length tranſlated to thoſe that were ſtanders by, and abettors of the 
quarrel. Toward the end the Riot did ſo much increaſe that all Clerks 
and Laics coming out of their houſes, each party gathered together into a 
body to fight. But while the Clerks were out of their Houſes or Inns, 
certain people of the Laics that made it their profeſſion to carry the dead 
to be buried in the night time, entied into them and took away their goods 
and chattels in ſuch number that the Clerks loſſes were irrecoverable. In 
this fight was Mr. Fulk de Neyrmyte Rector of the Church of Pychel- 
ſtorne, with many others of his party ſlain : the complaint of which fact 
being with compaſſion heard, the King commanded his Juſtices to go to 
Oxford, reform the peace, and deal with the homicides according to judg- 
ment. In obedience to that command they came and compelled the 
Burghers to pay for the ſaid damages committed againſt the Clerks 200 
marks. Thus far in effect from the ChRONICLE of Thomas Walſing- 
ham, partly (but falſe) mentioned by other Authors (2) to have hapned 
at Cambridge an. 1260. But this being a brief and unſatisfactory relation 
I ſhall give you the chief particulars from our Records. 


(1) Chron, Tho. Walſingham, edit. 1603, Cantuar. Vide Twynum in Aro. lib. ili, & 84, 
Pp. 6g, : 85, et 95, 96, 
(2) Florilegus, ad an. 1260 juxta edit. Mat. 


On 
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On friday 22 Febr. this year, the ſaid Fray or grand Riot began upon 
the account before mentioned, (1) the Burghers or Laics being eaſily 
drawn thereunto, becauſe of ſome diſcontent they had, proceeding from 
their obligation to obſerve Privileges, and for that a certain Laic was 
lately killed. But a little before they began to engage, certain of the 
laical abettors, particularly one Thomas Whippely was ſeized upon by 

the Chancellor and impriſoned, yet ſoon after releaſed and ſet at liberty by 
the Baillives without the Chancellor's knowledge. The next day the 
quarrel aroſe again, but by the mediation of ſome of the Magiſtrates, and 
by the impriſonment of thoſe Laics that were moſt buſy, by the Chan- 
cellor, was in effect put to an end, however the night that followed was 
full of diſturbance made by the people. 

The next day being Sunday, the Baillives of the Town, with the con- 
ſent and company of ſeveral of the Commonalty, came in the evening to 
ſeveral houſes of the Clerks, entred them by force, took and drag'd them 
thence, wounded and evilly handled them, whilſt others in the mean time 
laid hold on their goods, ſpoiled and made havock of them, Some they 
caſt about, others that were books, they tore and trampled under their 
feet, and then carried the Scholars away to priſon againſt the cuſtom and 
privilege of the Univerſity. Then they went to the Scholars living with- 
out the Northgate, and them alſo the Baillives took out of their Inns, and 
detained them in priſon three days after the Chancellor had deſired and 
commanded them to be freed. The wickedneſs of that day being con- 
cluded, and the Clerks ſeeing how evilly they were handled, and how 
upon the leaſt occaſion given they ſhould be all murthered, reſolve to ſtand 
in their own defence, gain what help they could, and fight it out to 
the laſt. | 

The next day being Monday and the feaſt of S. Matthias, the Clerks 
began to gather in a great multitude, which being ſtraightway noiſed 
among the Laics, they ordered that the common Bell at S. Martin's ſhould 
be forthwith rung, and the Cornets (or rather Ox-horns) to be ſounded 
about the ſtreets. Hereupon a conſiderable body of Burghers and other 
Laics appeared, but ſeeing themſelves overnumbred by the Clerks, drew 
back and ſent a ſpeedy meſfenger into the country for help from the ruſtics. 
In the mean time Mr. Fulk de Neyrmyt, Mr. William de Neyrmyt and 
many others came into the Highſtreet about nine of the clock in the 
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(1) In bundello vel faſcic. membranorum continent. orig. et progreſſum bujus Confliftus, in tur. 
Schol. in pix. Y. nu. 12, 


morning 
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morning between All Saints and St. Mary's Church, and there with bows 
and arrows, ſwords and bucklers, ſlings and ſtones ſet upon all the Laics 
they could meet with, beat, wounded and made them fly. Then went 
they and broke up their ſhops and houſes, which had been ſhut ſeveral 
days before, and taking thence all goods and chattels whatſoever they laid 
hands on, conveyed them away. After this when Mr. Fulk de Neyrmyte 
had ſhot away all his arrows, he, with ſome of his party, came to the 
houſe of one Edward de Erkelawe and Baſilia his wife, near to the Church 
of St. Mary's (the former of which had been buſy in ſeveral actions againſt 
the Clerks) and that houſe they immediately broke up, entred and took 
away thoſe goods they could ſee. But the ſaid Edward de Erkelawe, 
ſometimes called Edward de Hales, running up into his Solar or upper 
room to defend it from being rifled, took his bow and beading it with a 
ſtrong arm, ſhot the ſaid F. Neyrmyte in the left eye, while his target 
ſlipt aſide, ſo that immediately falling down as 'twere dead, was by ſome 
of his party hurried away to his Inn or Hall in St. Mildred's pariſh, where 
within an hour or two he expired. 

Hereupon many of the Clerks flying, and the reſt being ſorely diſmayed 
to ſee their Captain carried away in a deſperate condition through them, 
the Laics without any more ado, fell immediately, as madmen, upon 
them, diſperſed them into ſeveral places and executed juſtice on ſuch that 
had (as they conceived) evil treated them for ſeveral days going before. 
No ſooner had they aſſaulted the Scholars but a numberleſs multitude of 
country clowns came in to the aſſiſtance of the Laics. Both which parties 
falling with great rigour on the remaining Clerks, their ſervants and thoſe 
that had any relation to them, there hapned ſuch a terrible and diſmal 
Conflict, as before this time, the like was never known in Oxford. Some 
they killed, multitudes they wounded, others they beat and kicked about 
the ſtreets. Some that fled to the Churches for ſanctuary, and were pray- 
ing at the high Altar, ready with their open breaſts to receive the fatal 
blow, them they wounded and drag'd out, and cauſed them to accompany 
thoſe that they had before taken, to be driven to priſon. Alſo if any of 
them halted, or made a demur to go, they whipped and pricked them 
forward with goads, &c. There be many other things relating to this 
Outrage here ſet down ; but becauſe they ſhew a moſt terrible and inhu- 
man nature on the Laics behalf (moſt of which were born and bred among 
Clerks) I ſhall therefore omit them and proceed. | 

The 
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The remainder of the Clerks that eſcaped this cruelty fled from Oxford, 
and made their complaints to divers people in authority; but finding little 
remedy, a relation of the proceedings, with the Clerks' loſſes, which 
amounted to above 10001. were ſoon after ſent to the King, who, upon 
hearing them read, did, without any delay, commiſſionate (1) William de 
Bereford, and Henry de Thiſtelden to go and examine the matter and to 
draw it to an amicable concluſion, but doing little or nothing in the matter 
(for the truth is they knew not where to begin) they returned, 

The 26 Apr. following, another Commiſſion was granted (2) to John 
de Mattingham, John de Cobham, Elias de Wichyngham, and William 
Howard for the ſame end and purpoſe : who coming ſoon after and exa- 
mining both parties, did by their perſuaſions and advice bring the parties 
for the preſent to this agreement. (3) 

I. The Burghers granted that all the Liberties of the Univerſity hitherto 
uſed, ſhould be fully obſerved by them. 

II. That thoſe perſons that were impriſoned by the Chancellor, and 
delivered thence by the Baillives, ſhould be ſent to priſon again, and there 
continue ſo long as the Chancellor ſhould think fit. 

III. That Thomas le Marſcal, John de Weſton, Robert de Wells, (4) 
John de Oſney Baker, William de Colleburne and Roger de Kington, (5) 
Townſmen, ſhould be removed from all their employments relating to the 
Univerſity. 

IV. That John de Coleſhulle, and Thomas de Hengſey, ſhould be re- 
moved from their Baillives places, and not be reſtored to them again, un- 
leſs the King commanded it, or that the Chancellor of the Univerſity con- 
ſent to it. | 

V. That Nicholas le Taverner, John Punchard, Nicholas Fuatard, 
John de London, Walter the ſervant of Philip and Robert de Wormenhale, 
Peter le Wode, Adam Bernard, Nicholas le Wode, John Weyteſthaye, 
Thomas le Soler near Mauger Hall, John Buffard, William de Briſtow, 
and John Godeſcalde or Godeſchalke, ſhould not be received, entertained 
or kept by any of the Town of Oxford. 

Laſt of all it was agreed, that no perſon of each Corporation ſhould 
proſecute any action toward one or other by way of felony for any tranſ- 
greſſions before the day of making theſe articles. If any ſhould preſume 


(1) Par. 26 Ed. I, m. 27. Et in tur. Schol. (3) In pix. D D. nu. 1. A fol. 72, a. B fol. 
in pix. MM, nu. 1. 83 b. [C f. 66. Hari PR IV. f, 18 a.] 

(2) Par. 26 Ed. I, m. 20. [Hari ME u. f. (4) See of him before in an. 1288. 
23 b.] (5) [or Lynton, as in ſome of the above REG.] 


ſo 
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ſo to do, they ſhould not be holpen either by councel or aſſiſtance of any 
of each party or commonalty, &c. | 

Within few days after the ſaid Outrage was committed, the relation 
thereof came to the Biſhop of Lincoln, who after he had heard the parti- 
culars with patience, (not without fighs and tears) ſent out his general 
Sentence (1) againſt the Burghers of Oxford, in which to this effect he 
thus ſpeaketh ; that whereas they had ſet upon certain Clerks that were 
innocent and guiltleſs of any harm, before S. Mathias day and other days 
following, and had killed ſome and wounded others, and the reſt unmer- 


cifully beaten, whereupon followed a diſperſion of the Clerks from the. 


famous and flouriſhing Univerſity : That alſo they had committed foul and 
facrilegious ſins in polluting and profaning the holy Church, by their un- 
humane actions, ſhedding of blood, &c. that they and every of them as 
well maintainers as actors of, and in, the Conflict, ſhould from the date 
of this his ſentence which was 15 Cal. Apr. to Holy Thurſday next com- 
ing, be every Lord's day (except that of Eaſter) pronounced excommu- 
nicated through all the Churches in the Archdeaconry of Oxford with 
ringing of bells, lighted and extinguiſhed candles, &c. 

What other puniſhment they had from the King, Biſhop, or others, I 
find not ; unleſs the appearance of ſome of them before the Juſtices Itine- 
rant at the Aſſize following to make anſwer for what they had done, and 
that the Commonalty contributed 51. per an. to a Prieſt that ſhould al- 
ways pray for the ſouls of Fulk de Neyrmyte and other Clerks that were 
flain in the Conflict. 

Before I go any farther, I muſt give you another relation (2) of this 
Conflict which the Burghers themſelves drew up in their own defence 
when they laid under the cenſure of the King, Biſhop and Commiſſioners ; 
the particulars whereof are as they here follow. On Monday being 
the feaſt of S. Mathias 26 Edw. I. came 3000 Clerks or more and gave 
a grievous aſſault to the Commonalty with force of arms, made at five 
ſeveral places within and without the Town, robbed the Burghers of their 
goods and carried them to the Church, and elſewhere out of the Town. 


Whereupon the Baillives came with aſſiſtance to hinder their proceedings, 
but when the Clerks ſaw them coming, they were ready to give them 


battle as well as other Laics. At length after much ado the Baillives 
took ſome of the malefactors that were guilty of felony according to law, 


(1) Res. Sutton, fol. 187. (2) In pyx. V. ut ſupra, nu. 12. 
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and carried them with their arms to priſon, where they continued till the 
Chancellor and Proctors reſcued them by menaces and force. On the 
ſame day at night, the Chancellor commanded the Mayor to come to his 
Hoſtle or Inn, who forthwith appearing, the ſaid Mayor found him ac- 
companied with the Proctors and many of the Seniors of the Univerſity. 
Where reaſoning together of various matters concerning this Outrage the 
Chancellor at length commanded the Mayor to deliver up the keys of all 
the gates of the Town, to which he anſwered that he neither could or 
durſt commit to him the guard of the King's Town. Whereupon the 
ſame night the Clerks broke open Smythgate and went immediately 
through Halywell, and ſtopped up the Eaſtgate without fide with blocks 
and timber that none might iſſue forth to keep the peace. 

The Burghers alſo added in their own vindication among other things, 
that the Chancellor was affenting to theſe outrages, becauſe that when 
the Mayor and Baillives came to complain to him about the inſurrection 
and tumult of the Clerks, the Chancellor ſhould make anſwer that they 
ſhould look after their men and he would look after his; and would by no 
means ſuffer them to be apprehended, nor apprehend them himſelf, which 
as they ſaid was a great encouragement for the continuing of the quarrel. 
They alledged alſo that the Chancellor knew before that theſe miſchiefs 
would come to paſs, becauſe that the Sunday before S. Mathias day, on 
which they aſſembled, certain Clerks when they ſaw a common Beadſman 
of the Town or ſuch that prays for peoples ſouls at their reſpective doors, 
laid hands upon him, and compelled him to pray for the ſoul of Walter 
Boſt, who though he was not yet dead, yet he ſhould ſuddenly be dead : 
and ſo in like manner they made him pray for Henry Gamage and John 
Punchard. Alſo on Monday when the Clerks and Laics were ready to 
fight, the Proctors ſent the Bellman about the Town to forbid the Clerks 
from fighting, and that they ſhould not go out of their Inns, nor offer 


violence to any Layman till next day at one of the clock. Whereupon the 


Mayor and Baillives defired that no time might be limited, or that at all 
they come out of their Inns for ſuch an evil purpoſe. But the Proctors, 
as they ſaid, would not hearken to their councel, but bid the Mayor pro- 

claim peace in like manner. | 
The Burghers alſo alledged farther, that the Friday before S. Mathias' 
day certain Clerks came to Quatervois by S. Martin's church, at which 
place one of the Baillives being preſent they aſſaulted and took away the 
geſtamen of his authority (a Mace) out of his hand. Whereupon he that 
that 
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took it was ſeized upon by ſome of the Baillives afliſtants and were haling 
him to priſon, but then a multitude of Clerks came and reſcued him and 
forthwith ran to the ſaid Baillives houſe, and out of revenge entred therein 
by force of arms, and he himſelf being juſt come in before them, they 
would have killed him had he not made his eſcape by flight out of a back 
door. Alſo they ſay farther, that next day, the Clerks and other people 
came with force of arms to the Church of our Lady, and all the Laymen 
therein that they could find they beat and evilly uſed, eſpecially Thomas 
Attechurch of Eifley who came there with his merchandiſe to ſell (you 
mult note this was on a Saturday) they ſo miſerably uſed that he died under 
their hands; and Thomas the ſon of Nicholas the Burgher, they ſeiſed 
on, and by force led him to the high Altar, and there beat, wounded and 
evilly treated him, threatning then to rob and kill all the Burghers of 
Oxford. 

The Baillives perceiving theſe EP treſpaſſes * felonies that were 
acted, and the perils that were likely to enſue, as they pretended, came to 
the Chancellor and entreated that for Gop's love he would ſuffer the ſaid 
malefactors to be apprehended, but he anſwered them that they ſhould 
meddle with their Laymen, and if they did interpoſe themſelves with mat- 
ters belonging to his cogniſance they ſhould be accountable for it. They 
added farther alſo, that in a ſhort time after, the Clerks cauſed to be 
brought into the Town certain feigned and counterfeit Clerks, whom they 
put in Gowns, and both they and the true Clerks committing outrages, 
fled to their Inns, to which the Baillives following, took from among them 
three felons that were guilty of the death of Thomas Attechurch and had 
them away to priſon : whereupon the Chancellor came to the Court (that 
of the Mayor I ſuppoſe) and made ſuggeſtion that the Laymen entred the 
Inns of the Clerks, took them, beat them, and ſeiſed on and carried away 
their goods. 

The next Monday following came 3000 or more of the Clerks with 
bows and arrows, ſwords and bucklers, and divers other kind of arms, 
with their Manciples and ſervants in their company, beſides others of in- 
ferior note, and forthwith encompaſſed the Town, aſſaulted it in four 
places at once, and broke, open the Eſpycerey, Cutlerie, Curie, .Fourbery, 
and Fletcherie, all which places they robbed, and carried with them all 
ſuch goods and chattels that they found there. Whereupon a hue and 
cry was ſent forth and men called in to keep the peace, but the Clerks 
wounded 5o of them, beſides ſome that they then killed. They ſaid alſo, 
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that this Conflict began at nine in the morning, and would have continued 
till the completorie, had not Fulk de Neyrmyte the Captain of the Clerks, 
been accidentally, with a ſhot in the eye, ſlain, for upon his fall the reſt 
fled and retreated to their Hoſtles, and ſo ended the Conteſt for that time. 

This is the brief of one of their Narratives, but in another which was 
drawn up, I find it to differ in many things from the former, viz. 1. That 
in breaking open the Eſpycery, Cutlery, &c. the Scholars or Clerks took 
away as many goods and chattels as came to 700l. 2. That the Clerks 
wounded five Laics that came to keep the peace, beſides John Wyth a 
Burgher, whom they wounded in his own houſe merely through the neg- 
ligence of the Chancellor, and certain Officers of the Univerſity. 3. That 
in quelling the fray the Townſmen loſt to the value of 30001. that was 
taken away and ſpoiled by the Clerks, &c. 

Thus you have in brief both the Narratives of this Conflict, the former 
of which was taken by the King's command, the other made by the 
Burghers in their own defence. But in this laſt which 1 have mentioned, 


divers paſſages therein ſeem to be true, and to have been drawn up by a 


hand little partial. 


I muſt here let the Reader know, that whereas Thomas Walfinghatn 
doth tell us that the ſaid fight began upon the falling out of two ſer- 
vants of ſeveral countries, as in the beginning of this year is told 'you, yet 1 
conceive that was not the original, for there having been a little claſh about 
three weeks going before, wherein a Townſman was killed, his party re- 
ſented it ſo much that they were reſolved on the next occaſion to take a 
full revenge on the Clerks for what had then paſſed. The ſtory of that 
rencounter is this. 

On the feaſt of the Purification of the bleſſed Virgin this year, being 
then Saturday, Michael, the Manciple of the Clerks living in Bolehall in 
S. Aldate's pariſh, with John de Skurf and Madoc of Wales, Clerks, went 
through ſeveral ſtreets at the time of candlelighting, armed with ſwords, 
bows and arrows, affronted all they met and urged them to fight. Where- 
upon a clamour of the people. being raiſed, one John Meteſcharp a Laic 
and others, ran out of their houſes under pretence of keeping the King's 
peace. But Meteſcharp drawing cloſe to them, Michael the Manciple drew | 


his bow and ſhot him with an arrow, ſo that being very ſorely wounded, 
was Carried to the houſe of Ralph the Chirurgeon in St. Aldate's pariſh, 


where languiſhin g under his wound, died on Monday following : whereupon 
the 
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the Manciple and Clerks ſeeing themſelves in danger fled and could not 
be attached. 

This I ſay being much ſtomached by the Laics, and eſpecially for that 
juſtice could not be done, watched an opportunity to be revenged, and 'tis 
thought that they ſought all means to ſet the ſaid two ſervants at Variance, 
purpoſely that they might carry on a quarrel, 


Dom. 1298 
_ 26—27 Edw. I. 


To let paſs other matters relating to this Conflict, which probably may 
not be ſeaſonable now to inſert, I ſhall recur to ſomthing elſe that I find 
memorable this year. Divers eminent men therefore in this quarrelling age 
flouriſhed in great renown, wrote much of Divinity and Natural Philoſo- 
phy as to the preſent uſe thereof, but in the laſt, few proceeded according 
to the inſtructions of wiſe men, particularly of Roger Bacon, only as tis 
probable his intimate crony FR. Bux EY, Doctor of the holy Writ of 
this Univerfity. So that what they laboured in, was, as I have told you, 
upon falſe grounds, as the labours of Michael Mathematicus, and others. 
Some by the ſkill they had in Philoſophy would make an evil uſe of it by 
proſecuting their endeavours till they came to the black art, both to the 
abuſe of learning and the ſtate of life wherein they lived, juſt like to a cer- 
tain Clerk of this Univerſity, who out of ambition would needs be dabling 
with the Devil, and become familiar with him, but the Clerk becauſe he 
did not find all things ſuitable to his mind was converted from that evil 
ſtudy to a religious life. The ſtory (1) is obſervable and goeth thus: 

In the year 1298 there was in Oxford in the pariſh of St. Peter in the 
Baylie a certain Clerk of Billinghall oppoſite to the Church, who in a 
ſubterrane Selar of the ſaid Hall which looked into the ſtreet, began ac- 
cording to the manner of Magic art, a circle with figures and other de- 
vices. Which being made he fits in the middle thereof and conjures for 
the Devil to come to him, and anſwer to thoſe things which he ſhould 
propoſe. The Devil thereupon appearing in a viſible form, walking about 
the circle, the Clerk accordingly with divers orations (2) propoſed ſeveral 
interrogatories to him. But when the Devil by his compulſion was forced 
to anſwer, it hapned that the Chaplain or Prieſt of the faid pariſh, wherein 
the Clerk lived, was paſting by the window of the lower room, carrying 


{1) In SygcuLo LaicoRumn, MS. cap. 32. (2) [f. adjarations.] 
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the LorD's body to a certain fick perſon. Whom when the Devil faw 
through the window he preſently at the approach of the Chaplain, bent 
his knees very reverently with the lifting up of his arms, continuing in 
that poſture till he had paſſed by the place. The Clerk obſerving this took 
ſpecial notice of it : afterward the Clerk proceeded in his queſtions and 
diſcourſed of ſeveral things with the Devil. At length the Chaplain re- 
turned without the LorD's body, having adminiſtred it to the ſick perſon ; 
and paſſing by the ſame place again, the Devil at the ſight of him humbly 
bent but one knee ; which the Clerk ſeeing and admired at, adjured him 
to give the reaſon why he ſhould bend both knees when the Chaplain went 
by, and but one when he returned. At length after many adjurations, the 
Devil though unwilling, confeſſed that he was forced whether he would 
or not, to do it, to the end that honour might be given to the Lok p's 
body as it paſſed by, with both knees, and to the Chaplain in his return 
but with one, becauſe of his reverence and that he was the Officer of the 
LorD. The Clerk thereupon being much troubled, and concluding with 
himſelf that the LoRD's body was more the Devil's maſter than he (which 
without demur the Devil confeſſed) removed him from the place, gave 
him his wages according to the manner, and forthwith renouncing his art 
and {kill in necromancy, burnt all his books thereof and: repented that he 
had ſpent ſo much time therein. Soon after he took upon him the habit 
of St. Francis, with intentions to abide therein the remaining part of 
his days.“ 

Thus the ſtory : From whence it may be gathered that if the Devils do 
reverence the Body and Sacraments of the Loxp, by ſo much the more 
ought men to do, as the Relater is pleaſed to add. And doubtleſs by this 
example other Clerks followed, or elſe addreſſed themſelves to the udy of 
Philoſophy according to its true uſe. 

About the ſame time a certain Scholar of Oxford, after he had been 
labouring at his book all day, went at the uſual hour to his bed very well 
and chearful, as Students uſed to do after they have done a good day's 
work. But in the middle of the night, a great noiſe aroſe, (1) whereupon 
his fellows that laid in the ſame chamber being diſturbed, aroſe to ſee what 
the matter was, and ſtraightway found their fellow Clerk grovelling on 
the ground, mute and in a manner half dead. Whereupon a ſtrange con- 
ſternation poſſeſſing them, one of the Clerks ſaid, Let's go to prayers, and 


(1) N. Harpesfield in HisT, EccLes. ſec, xiii, cap. 25, &c. 
repeat 
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repeat the beginning of the Goſpel of St. John, for without doubt he is 
poſſeſſed with an evil Spirit.” To which propoſal all agreeing, and making 
anſwer to him that prayed and read, the Devil who had poſſeſſed their 
brother, left him, and going down the ſtone ſteps that led to the ſolar or 
chamber left behind him ſuch a filthy ſmell, that the Clerks were almoſt 
killed with it. 

About the ſame time alſo was a certain Laic of Oxon, who when he was 
on the point of death, nothing came from his mouth but Take away the 
flie, O take away the flie, &c.“ which our Author (1) ſuppoſes to have 
been the Devil that then lurk'd about his bed. It was done, as he ſaid, 
at what time Mr. Simon de Gloceſtria did read at Oxon Divinity. 


Dom. 1299 
_ | 27—28 Edw. I. 


This year the ſixth book of Decretals, which came to Oxford the laſt, 
was read and taught by our Lawyers, as the other books had been before. 
It was commended to the Univerſity by Pope Boniface VIII by his Epiſtle 
before it thus entituled : 

* Bonifacius Epiſcopus ſervus ſervorum De1, dilectis filiis Doctoribus et 
Scolaribus univerſis Oxonie commorantibus, ſalutem et Apoſtolicam be- 
nedictionem. 7% 

From which title or ſubſcription, epiſtle and book itſelf I ſhall obſerve i 
theſe things following: I. That the ſaid book was originally commended 7 
only to general Studies, namely, Paris, Oxford, Bologna, and Salamanca; A 
afterward to a few certain Academies, but never to Cambridge that I can if 
yet learn, ſhewing thereby that it was then ſcarce an Academy. II. That 
divers Civilians and Decretiſts have made a quere whether the Pope did 
commend the ſaid book to any place under the name of an Univerſity ; 1 
which, though he did not as they ſay yet by directing it to the ſaid four „ 
general Studies and alſo to Orleans, he ſeemed therefore to approve of 
them as Univerſities: Dic (faith one) fi exegatur conſenſus ut appro- 
batio, approbare videtur ex certa ſcientia, requiritur enim ejus conſenſus | 5 
ut diſpenſatio.T III. That the ſaid book being directed to the ſaid general Wl 
Studies, ſhews unto us that they were King's Cities, wherein the Canon 
and Civil Law ought to be taught. Petrus Anacharanus in verbo Bononia + 
faith to the ſame effect thus That book (meaning the Decretals) was 
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directed to the Scholars ſtudying at Bologna, by which we are given to 
underſtand that the Canon and Civil Law is not to be taught in Towns or 
Caſtles, but in King's or Royal Cities, for the Students elſewhere have not 
a priviledge to do it. However we muſt be advertiſed, that though it be 
a royal and famous City * tamen ſi non habeat hoc* (as he addeth) ex 
privilegio ut eſt illa, vel ex antiqua conſuetudine ut eſt Padua, non poſſunt 
ibi jura doceri. IV. That the faid book was (before it was ſent) viewed 
and corrected 1, by William de Mandagot Archbiſhop of Ambrun, after- 
ward Biſhop-Cardinal of Preneſtin, a moſt famous Interpreter of both the 
Laws, and whoſe help Pope Boniface uſed in framing the fixth book of 
Decretals : 2. by Berengarius de Fredol Biſhop of Beziers, Chaplain to 
the ſaid Pope, afterward Cardinal of S. S. Nereus and Archilleus, then of 
S. S. John and Paul, and Grand Penitentiary and at length Biſhop of 
Tuſculan, commonly called Fraſchati, a moſt famous Doctor of both the 
Laws, and a helper in framing the ſaid Decretals: 3. by Mr. Richard 
Petro of Siena, Doctor of -both the Laws, Vice-Chancellor of the holy 
Church of Rome, and at length Cardinal of S. Euſtace, whoſe aſſiſtance 
with that of Will. Long Cardinal and Dinus Mugellanus, the faid Pope 
alſo uſed in publiſhing the before mentioned Decretals. V. That the faid 
book was publiſhed in the Church of the preaching Friers in Oxon, an. 
1298, indict. 12, die Mercuru 19 Nov. VI. That the very Book with 
the Epiſtle before (written on excellent vellum and adorned with very 
curious pictures) which was fent to this Univerſity by the Pope, I have 
had in my cuſtody, (1) and peruſed it over and over, and from it ſeveral 
of the aforeſaid matters I did excerpt. Towards the latter end of the book, 
in the chapter De ſententia excommunicationis, is this note in the 
margin, written in an ancient hand “ Iſta litera (meaning a letter in a 
certain word there) non eſt in originali Regiſtro Oxon.' From which it 
is to be underſtood that the faid Book and Epiſtle with other matters re- 
lating probably to it were entred in a Regiſter which the Univerſity then 
had ; but that with many others which reached down to King Hen. VI, 
have been long ſince loſt and gone. At the end of the ſaid Book is this 
Note—* Explicit liber ſextus Decretalium, dat. Rome apud ſanctum 
Petrum V non. Marcii Pontificatus Bonifacii VIII, anno IIII'.' 


(1) Nunc in Bib. Bod. [MS. 182 e Muſzo Hereford] an. 1670.“ [Aliud exempl. MS, 2397 
65] © ex dono Joh. Stead [ Generofi, Clerici Vills —Bod. 655.] | 
(vulgo Town clerk) ] de Leonminſter [in com. 


An. 
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Dom. 1300 
8 | 28—29 Edw. I. 

The Univerſity and Town being now much at variance, the King by 
his Commiſſion dat. 1 Apr. ſends (1) William Ings and Nicholas Ferni- 
band, as commiſſionated Juſtices, to enquire into the matter, and bring 
them to an agreement, alſo ſtrictly to examine the Scholars grievances 
which they ſent written to him in a certain Schedule. 

Not long after, upon complaint made by the Univerſity concerning the 
badneſs of the ways in and near Oxford, and of the great ſtore of filth that 
laid in the ſtreets to the corruption of the air, and ſo conſequently to the 
prejudice of the health of the Scholars, the King by his Breve (2) dated 
18 March, directed to the Mayor and Baillives, commanded them to mend 
and repair the floor or pavement of the Town in every ſtreet and lane, to 
remove all ſoil laying in them, and hogs which did encreaſe it. And leaſt 
the ſuburbs alſo ſhould be defective in the faid reparations and avoidance 
of nuiſances, the King, being then at Woodſtock, ſent another Breve (3) 
of the ſame date to the Sheriff of the county, that he cauſe the Burghers 
to do the like before their doors there and to have all nuiſances removed. 
For faith he by the laying and encreaſing of the faid filth «© Aer ibidem in 
tantum corrumpitur et inficitur quod Magiſtris et Scolaribus prædictis, et 
aliis ibidem converſantibus [et tranſeuntibus] horror abominabilis incuti- 
tur, commoditas ſalubrioris aeris impeditur, ſtatus hominum graviter le- 
ditur, aliæque intollerabiles incommoditates, et quamplurima diſcrimina 
ex corruptione hujuſmodi provenire noſcuntur, [quod Magiſtris et Scolari- 
bus Univerſitatis Oxon et aliis in eodem ſuburbio converſantibus periculum 
manifeſtum et nocumentum afferre videtur.] 

The reparation of both which places, namely the Town and Suburbs, 
were according to the ſaid Writs to be performed by the overſight and 
command of the Chancellor and Proctors of the Univerſity, which accord- 
ing to a Privilege granted to them in that caſe long before, had that power 
now and after conferred upon them. Divers ſuch commands I meet with 
that came from the King when the Burghers would not obey thoſe of the 
Univerſity, particularly that dated 33 of this King's reign, (4) and another 


(1) Part. 28 Ed. I, m. 22. [Hari ME Mu. f. 19 b.] 
f. 24 a.] (3) Ibidem. [Hari Mem. f. 24 b.] 
(2) CLavs. 29 Ed. I, m. 14. [Hari PRI. (4) In CHARTO HTL. Civit. Oxon, 
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the 34th, (1) but to no other end than to have nuiſances removed which 
were occaſioned by Regrators, who, as the Breve faith, burnt before their 
doors © unctum et ſevum, that is ſtinking fat and ſewet, which did fo 
corrupt the air that Scholars were often ſick, and by the ſmell were 
brought into infirmities. Another Command (2) alſo 5 Edw. III to the 
Chancellor and Mayor, that they for three years ſpace, jointly compell as 
well Clerks as Laics to repair the ground before their reſpective doors, and 
another (3) of the 8th of the ſaid King's reign, for three years more, &c. 
Doubtleſs by theſe and many more commands (needleſs now to repeat) 
and the paving and cleanfing of the ſtreets that followed (which hath for 
the moſt part continued ever ſince) and alſo by the cleanſing of the rivu- 
lets, which were alſo commanded to be done, but often neglected, are the 
reaſons why Oxford hath and doth enjoy ſuch ſweet air as it doth now, and 
hath ſeveral ages ſince. 

What elſe I find to be remembred this year is, that a Parliament being 
ſummoned to fit at Lincoln to treat and adviſe with the King and his 
Council about his ancient right to, and dominion over, the Realm of Eng- 
land then oppoſed by Pope Boniface VIII and the Scots, who had bribed 
him (as tis faid) to take their part, a Writ (4) from the ſaid King was 
ſent to the Univerſity for the election of four or five of the diſcreeteſt 
Scholars in the written (or Civil) Law. Which Breve the Members 
receiving, made a return foon after of four, whereas Cambridge made a 
return but of two according to a Writ for two or three. Of which Writs 
and their Returns, you may receive ſatisfaction in a book publiſhed by Mr. 
Will. Prynne, (5) and fee thoſe obfervations which he makes of Oxford's 

dignity and precedency thereupon. | 

There was then a proviſion made for a war, ſeveral appointed (6) to take 
the care of the government of the nation on them in the King's abſence, 
and the Burghers of Oxon paid towards the carrying on the ſaid war 2001. 
(7) to acquit them of their payment of the fifteens that were this year 
granted by the Parliament fitting at Lincoln, to the King. 
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(1) Ibid. [In literis regiis hic citatis de hac 
re ita dicitur—* Quod diverſi Regratarii unctum 
et cepum in Oxon vendentes, ignem extra domos 
ſuos in vicis ejuſdem Villæ faciunt, et unctum et 
cepum ibidem fundunt et conficiunt, per quod Aer 
in tanto infectus, &c.“ Not. in Lat. Tranſl.] 

(2) Par. 5 Ed. III, part. wm, m. 18. [Hari 
Paiv. f. 52 b.] 

(2) Har. in PRIVILEOIIs, fol. 54 b. 


(4) Crus. 28 Ed. I. m. 3. 

(5) In his Ax IMA DVERSIORs on the fourth 
part of Sir Edw. Coke's Inſtitutes, &c. cap. xliv, 
p- 372, 373. See alſo in his third tome of E- 
CLESIASTICAL JURISDICTION, cap. iv, p- 
884. 

(6) Caron. Tynmouth. 

(7) In quodam faſcic, de taxationibus pro Dec. 
et 15, in CHARTOPHYL., Civ. Ox. 

An. 
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Pope Boniface VIII by his Bull (1) dated at St. Peter's in Rome 2 1d. 
June in the 6th year of his Pontificate, which is this or the year going be- 
fore, did confirm to the Univerſity all privileges granted by Kings, and 
exempted them from the juriſdiction of Archbiſhops, Biſhops and all Or- 
dinaries whatſoever, &c. The Bull itſelf runs thus: 

* BoniFAcivs [ep'us] (2) ſervus ſervorum De1 ad perpetuam rei me- 
moriam, dignum cenſemus, [et debitum] (3) ut perſonis literarum ſtudiis 
inſiſtentibus, per quas divini nominis et fidei catholice cultus protendi- 
tur, juſtitia colitur, tam publica quam privata res geritur utiliter, omniſ- 
que proſperitas humane conditionis augetur, favores gratioſos et oppor- 
tuna (4) commoditatis et libertatis auxilia liberaliter impendamus : Exhibita 
ſiquidem nobis [nuper] (5) pro parte dilectorum filiorum Cancellarii Magiſ- 
trorum Doctorum et ſcolarium Univerſitatis ſtudii Oxon Lyncoln. Dio- 
ceſis petitio continebat, quod olim nonnulli claræ memoriz reges Angliæ, 
qui fuerunt pro tempore pro majori pace, quiete, et tranquillitate ſtuden- 
tium in eodem ſtudio, [ipſis] (6) Magiſtris Doctoribus et Scolaribus non- 
nulla privilegia per clariſſimum (7) in Chriſto filium noſtrum regem Angliæ 
illuſtrem poſtmodum confirmata, et inter alia conceſſerunt, quod Cancel- 
larius dicti ſtudii pro tempore exiſtens haberet omnimodam cognitionem 
quorumcunque contractuum vel quaſi factorum, nec non punitionem ſeu 
correctionem delictorum commiſſorum pro tempore infra limites Univer- 
ſitatis prædictæ, ubi ſaltem altera partium Scolaris vel ſerviens ejus, aut 
alias juriſdictioni dicti Cancellaru ſubjectus eſt : (8) ita quod nullus Sco- 
laris præfati ſtudii, vel ſerviens ipſius, ſeu de hujuſmodi juriſdictione dicti 
Cancellarii exiſtens, occaſione præmiſſorum, vel alicujus eorundem, etiam 
per brevia regia extra Univerſitatem præfatam trahi poſſet; tribus caſibus, 
videlicet homicidio, mutilatione, et libero tenemento duntaxat exceptis: 
quodque ĩipſi Magiſtri, Doctores et ſcholares vigore conceſſionum hujuſ- 
modi, in pacifica poſſeſſione vel quaſi, privilegiorum fuerint a tempore 
cujus contrarii memoria non exiſtit : quare pro parte Magiſtrorum Docto- 
rum et Scolarium premiſſorum nobis humiliter fuit ſupplicatum, ut 


(i) In A fol. 95, a. B. f. 4, a. Rec. etiam Th. (3) [Harus.] 
Markant de Acap. quondam Cantab. Vide (4) [opportune H.] 
Caium de Ax TI. CAN TAB. lib. i. p. 71. Harus (5) [Harus.] 
de PRIVILEOIISs, &c. fol. 18 [b.] Twynus in (6) [Farus .] 
Apo. lib. iii, 4 19. (7) [chariffimum H] 

(2) [Harus.] (8) [Vt H.)] 
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iis (1). ſimilem conceſſionem facere, eoſque (2) ob omni juriſdictione [do- 
minio] (3) et poteſtate quorumcunque Archiepiſcoporum Epiſcoporum et 
orum judicum ordinariorum eximere de dignitate (4) Apoſtolica dignare- 
mur : Nos ergo hujuſmodi ſupplicationibus inclinati, ſcolares et alias 
perſonas juriſdictioni Cancellarii dicti ſtudii pro tempore exiſtentis ſubjectos, 
in ipſo ſtudio pro tempore degentes, etiamſi fuerint in facris ordinibus conſti- 
tuti, ſeu beneficia Eccleſiaſtica obtineant, aut quorumcunque ordinum, etiam 
mendicantium, vel alias [a] (5) ſede Apoſtolicà exempti fuerint, quamdiu in 
dicto ſtudio degerint, ab omni juriſdictione dominio vel poteſtate quorum- 
cunque Archiepiſcoporum, etiam Legatorum natorum dictæ ſedis, nec non 
Epiſcoporum et aliorum ordinariorum judicum, quoad contractuum ini- 
torum vel quaſi, nec non exceſſuum criminum et delictorum infra hujuſ- 
modi limites præfatæ Univerſitatis commiſſorum cognitionem, et ipſorum 
exceſſuum ac delictorum et contractuum vel quaſi, correctionem et puni- 
tionem, una cum ipſo Cancellario quoad præmiſſos duntaxat non ut præ- 
fertur exceptos caſus, et omnes actus Scolaſticos autoritate Apoſtolica 
tenore præſentium eximimus, et totaliter liberamus, ipſos Scolares et per- 
ſonas alias, quamdiu in præfato ſtudio, ut præfertur, degerint, prædicto 
Cancellario ſubjicimus: ita quod idem Cancellarius de contractibus initis, 
ac de exceſſibus delictorum et criminibus commiſſis per Scholares et alias 
perſonas hujuſmodi cognoſcere, ac exceſſus crimina et delicta hujuſmodi 
corrigere, et punire, ac omnimodam juriſdictionem etiam Eccleſiaſticam 
et ſpiritualem in eoſdem Scolares, et perſonas alias exercere libere et licite 
valeat, ſecundum ſtatuta et privilegia ac conſuetudines prælibati ſtudii: fe- 
licis recordationis Innocentii Papæ quarti prædeceſſoris noſtri, circa ex- 
emptos edicto quod (6) incipit, Volentes, et aliis conſtitutionibus Apoſ- 
tolicis contrariis non obſtantibus quibuſcunque: Nos enim excommuni- 
cationem [| ſuſpenſionem] (7) et interdicti ſententias et quoſcunque proceſſus 
quas et quos contra præfatum (8) Cancellarium et Scolares et alias per- 
ſonas dicti ſtudii contra tenorem et formam exemptionis et liberationis 
hujuſmodi] (9) promulgari et haberi contigerit, decrevimus (10) irritos, 
et inanes, juriſdictione tamen et poteſtate Cancellarii et Univerſitatis ac 
Collegiorum ejuſdem ſtatutis et conſuetudinibus privilegiis et libertatibus 


(1) [eis, H.] (6) [edita gue, H.] 
(2) [7p/o/que, H.] (7) [Harus.] 
(3) [ Harus.] (8) [ prefates, H.] 
(4) [ benignitate, H.] (9) [ Harus.] 


(5) {Harus.] (10) [decernimus, H. 
| 7 illis, 
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lis, præſertim quibus caveri dicitur, quod in præmiſſis Procuratores et 
congregatio Magiſtrorum dictæ Univerſitatis in hujuſmodi Cancellarium 
juriſdictionem habeat (1) in omnibus ſemper ſalvis: nulli ergo omnino 
hominum liceat hanc paginam noſtræ exemptionis, liberationis, ſubjectionis 
et conſtitutionis infringere, vel ei auſu temerario contraire : fi quis autem 
hoc attemptare præſumpſerit, indignationem omnipotentis Dei et beatorum 
Petri et Pauli Apoſtolorum ejus ſe noverit incurſurum. Dat. Rome apud 
ſanctum Petrum ſecundo Idus Junu Pontificatus noſtri anno ſexto.] (2) 

Thus the ſaid Bull. But how theſe things can be true according as the 
ſaid Authors and Scripts report, I cannot well diſcern. For if you'l be- 
lieve other Writings you ſhall find that it was the Bull not of Pope 
Boniface VIII, but of Boniface IX, who began his Pontificate an. 1 389, 
or thereabouts. And the reaſons for it are theſe. 

I. When Thomas Arundell, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, came to viſit 
the Univerſity an. 1397, and was then denied by the Members thereof, 
becauſe they had procured a Bull from the Pope (Boniface IX then fitting) 
exempting them from all juriſdiction of Archbiſhops, Biſhops, &c. King 
Rich. II wrote Letters (3) to the Univerſity dated 3oth March an. reg. 20, 
that they caſt aſide that Bull, and not in the leaſt make uſe of it. The 
Letters begin thus Cum Dominus ſummus Pontifex ad inſtantiam et 
ſupplicationem veſtram Scholares et alias perſonas, &c. exemerit, &c. 
Whence it may be gathered, that this Letter related to a Bull then lately 
gotten, becauſe the King faith that it was at the then Chancellor's deſire 
(ad inſtantiam veſtram) viz. thoſe that were at that time in the Univer- 
ſity, and not thoſe that were this year, for between that and this are al- 
moſt 100 years. 

II. When the Decretiſts and Legiſts made information in a Convocation 
of the Clergy of the Dioceſe of Canterbury againſt the Chancellor and 
Maſters of the Univerſity of Oxford, an. 1396, becauſe they obtained that 
Bull in prejudice to them, they thus complained (4)—* Jam tarde et ul- 
timis his diebus, hanc exemptionem prodiiſſe, &c.“ which plainly ſhews 
again that the ſaid Bull or exemption was a little before that time obtained. 

III. When Thomas Arundel, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, came to viſit 
the Univerſity again an. 1411, and was denied by the Magiſtrates thereof 
under pretence of a Bull granted to them, to exempt them from it, he 


(1) [habeant, H.] (3) Par. 20 Rich, II, part. iii, m. 32. [Hari 
(2) [Ex Regiſtro Mag'ri Thomz Markaunt, Mx u. f. 92 b.] 
Harus, f. 19, a.] (4) Rec. Arundell, fol. 45, &c. 
complained 
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complained to Pope John then fitting. Whereupon that Pope granted 
another Bull (1) dated at St, Peter's in Rome 12 cal. Dec. an. pontif. 2, 
whereby he recalls and annulls that of Pope Boniface, by the name of the 
Bull of Pope Boniface IX, thereby utterly taking away the Univerſity's 
exemption from Metrapolitical juriſdiction. 

IV. If fo be the ſaid Bull had been granted by Pope Boniface VIII, 
what need was there for the Univerſity to have made any compoſition with 
the Archdeacon of Oxford 1345? (as I ſhall ſhew in that year) and 
why alſo would the Univerſity ſuffer their Chancellor to be confirmed by 
the Biſhop of Lincoln? Certainly the ſaid Authors and Scripts, which I 
have quoted in the beginning of this year, have in my opinion much erred 
and not a little diſturbed the courſe of Hiſtory. But ſeeing by the pre- 
miſſes, that Boniface VIII was not Author of that Bull, I muſt not there- 
fore conceal his other Benefaction that he hath made to us, viz. 1. His 
Bull to the Oxonians for the reading of Sextus Decretalium, an. 1298, or 
thereabouts. 2. His Exemption of the Univerſity (2) from paying Tri- 
bute to the King, as about the fame time he did the Clergy from Tenths, 
half tenths, fifteens, &c. 


* 
- 


Dom. 1302 
255 | 30—31 Edw. I. 


This year the King compelled all ſuch Scotchmen (3) as were of any 
ſingular knowledge in learning or literature, to be reſident in Oxford, 
doubting leaſt the Scotch Nobility increaſing in politic prudence by their 
inſtructions ſhould ſeek to throw off the yoke of bondage. 


Dom. 1303 
Alt f Frag, = BY . 

At this time the number of Scholars, which lately decreaſed, began to 
flouriſh. But inſtead of taking poſſeſſion of their ancient Halls or Hoſtles, 
they found an abſolute denial by the Burghers; for in their abſence they 
had entred into them and taken poſſeſſion. Whereupon by complaint 
from the Univerſity to the King concerning that matter, who alſo then 
told him that according to the ancient Statutes, it was ordered, that thoſe 
Houſes that had been once dedicated for the uſe of the Gown, might for 


(1) In quodam vol. diverſarum rerum Acad, (2) Fragm. Cy ron. Oſney, MS. 
Ox. tangent. in Bib. Cotton. (3) Holinſhed's HIs r. of Scotland, p. 212. 


ever 
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ever after be occupied by them, ſo that they pay the rent which was ſet 
by the Clerical and Laical Arbitrators , he by his Breve, (1) dated 19 Sept. 
ſtrictly enjoined them, that they ſhould quit and yield them to the Scholars 
again, and eſpecially at that time becauſe they were ready to aſſume their 
Lectures, and that ſeveral ſtrangers were in Oxon that then wanted Inns. 

On the 21ſt of Febr. being the vigil of S. Peter in the Chair, fell out 
a grievous diſcord (2) between the Southern and Welſh Scholars on the 
one part, and the Northern Scholars on the other, the beginning of 
which was thus :—About candlelighting, or the hour of fix, Lewis of 
North Wales and David ap Owen, Clerks, with others, whoſe names 
were not then known, met together in Schoolſtreet, and being in diſcourſe, 
paſſed by them two of the companions of Will. de Roule of the Biſhopric 
of Durham, then lodging in an Hoſtle without Smithgate. Whom when 
the Welſh Clerks and their Fellows ſaw, gave them reproachful language 
and urged them to fight. Whereupon they raiſed an hue and cry for help, 
which being no ſooner done, but ſeveral Northern Clerks came in, and 
particularly the ſaid Will. de Roule, who lodged in an Hall in S. Mildred's 
pariſh. But though he came in armed with a luſty cudgel, yet the Welſh 
Clerks and their aſſiſtants being numerous, did fo much proſtcute their 
blows upon Roule, that he was ſtraightway carried to his Inn, and there 
in the middle of the night following expired. Hereupon others coming in, 
the fight was carried on, and becauſe they would avoid authority, tranſ- 
lated their ſtage ; but then again dark night coming on, they parted, and 
whether they fought again the next day I know not. 


Dom. 1304 
As 32—33 Edw. I. 


As the Burghers did unadviſedly prove troubleſome to the Scholars in 
witholding from them their Houſes, ſo did they in other matters this year, 
by entrenching upon their cuſtoms and liberties, and not ſuffering them to 
be at reſt till they had cauſed themſelves to be ſummoned to the courts of 
juſtice, and to be ſtopped in their proceedings by the King's command]; as 
1. Their encreafing the number of their Regrators, or ſuch as bought by 
the great and fold by retail (the ſame I ſuppoſe with Victuallers and Ale- 
houſe-keepers) which by a Compoſition between the two Corporations 


(1) In Turri Schol. in pix. Y, nu. 5. (3) [De Regratariis, vide ſupra ſub an. 1255, 
(2) Ut in Ror. Inquiſit. Coronatoris Oxon. et 1290, &c. ] 
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were to be in number 31 or 42 and no more; as by the Univerſity's com- 
plaint to the Parliament (1) now fitting, appears (wherein they ſhew 
themſelves much grieved that Vintners (2) and Victuallers did entertain 
Clerks to lodge and ſtudy in their reſpective houſes) but the ſaid Com- 
poſition being diſliked by ſome (the Laical party I ſuppoſe) the King 
upon a petition in Council granted (3) ſoon after to the Mayor and Com- 
monalty 16 Mar. an. reg. 33, that if it ſeemed reaſonable to them they 
might obſerve it for the future. 

II. The Baillives their trying and aſſaying the meafures of bread and 
ale, without the preſence or knowledge of the Chancellor or his Deputies, 
notwithſtanding King Hen. III had granted that it ſhould be ſo. But by 
their complaint to the King, ſtrict command was ſent by his Letters (4) 
dated 16 Mar. this year, that no proceedings in ſuch caſes ſhould be with- 
out the knowledge of the Chancellor or his Deputies. 

III. The Burghers their not aſſiſting the Chancellor in arreſting and 
impriſoning malefactors and perturbers of the peace at his warning, when 
he himſelf was not ſufficient to do it. Which alſo being told the King, 
he, by his Writ (5) directed to the Mayor and Commonalty of Oxford 
this year, commanded them to their peril to do it. 

IV. Their hindring countrymen or ſtrangers, or ſuch that were not free 
of the Gild, the ſelling of victuals with their own hands in groſs or piece 
meal. (6) Which alſo being told the King, gave command (7) that they 
ſhould not hinder them, fo that they ſell not their victuals by retail. _ 

The 16 of March he commanded (8) them to obſerve the liberties and 
privileges granted by him and his progenitors to the Univerſity, and that 
they do not vex or cauſe to be vexed the Chancellor, Maſters and Scholars 
thereof ; which commands though they received, yet they did not long 
obſerve them ; for through the great trading which they had from the full 
reſort of Students to the Univerſity in theſe times, they grew ſo rich, that 
they could not bear with their equals, or ſcarce obey a ſuperior. 


# 
(1) L1s. Parliam. de actis circa Feſt. S. Ma- (4) Ibid. 


thiæ, 33 Ed. I, fol. 104, in Turri Lond. | (5) Ibid. 

(2) In regio edicto vocantur Tabernarii Vi- (6) Vel ad retallium ut Legulei loquuntur. 
norum. | | (7) Ibid. 

(3) Ut in Scriniis Civit. Oxon, (8) In pix. Y, ut ſupra, nu, 6, 
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Dom. 1305 
1 1 33—34 Ed. I. 

Tiltings and turnaments of the Nobility and others were uſually ob- 
ſerved about theſe parts to the great diſturbance of the peace of the Scho- 
lars, at which they were always preſent, and received by them, as others 
did, much harm. Members were often broken, as well as lances and 
| ſpears, and the deſigns of diſcontented perſons were commonly ſet on foot 
and proſecuted. The inconvenience of which the King obſerving (as his 
predeceſſors alſo when they uſed to be in and about Cambridge wherein 


369 


great riots were committed) ſent out his Writ (1) to the Sheriff of this 


county, that he ſhould with what power he could make, impede thoſe, 
who this year at the time of S. Nicholas did intend to ſolemnize and ob- 
ſerve them at Oxon. 

Certainly more than ordinary deſigns were then on foot, foraſmuch as 
about the ſame time that they were to be performed the King commanded 
(a2) the Chancellor of the Univerſity and Burghers of Oxford to have 
doors put to their poſterns in the Town wall, which now for the moſt 
part laid open,. becauſe (as he faith) divers men of evil report lurked in 
the ſuburbs and were received by the inhabitants of Oxford. 

About the latter end of Jan. after the Converſion of S. Paul, another 
fight (3) hapned between certain Clerks and Laics, near to the church- 
yard of S. Aldate. The perſons that firſt engaged on the Clerks fide were 
Robert de Inſula, and another of his Hall, John the Manciple of Scheld- 
hall, and Simon the Manciple of Berhall. Thoſe on the Laics fide were 
John Hikeneye, Will. de Glorie, and Rich. le Lardiner, ſervants to the 
Abbat of Oſney, all which began to fight with bows and ſwords at candle- 
lighting, and by the coming in of others the fight was carried on till 


quelled by authority ; but Hikeneye being ſorely wounded in his head and 
hands was carried away as a dead man. 


Dom. 1306 
An. | 
34— 35 Ed. I. 
John Pontiſſara or Pontes, ſometime Chancellor of this Univerſity, af- 


terward Biſhop of Wincheſter, having been lately dead, his executors, 


(1) CLavs. 33 Ed. I, m. 2. [Hari 1 f. p. 9755 Sy 
20] Tale mandatum miſſum fuit etiam Vioe- (2) Inter diverſa Brevia in Scrin. Civ. Ox. 


com. Ox. 22 Jan. 34 Ed. I. [ut in CLavs. (3) Ror. Inquiſ. Coronatoris Ox. 34 Ed. I. 
34 Ed. I. m. 21 vel 22. Rymer” s F b. vol. ii, 
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according to his will, delivered into the hands of the Chancellor and Maſ- 
ters, 200 marks, which the ſaid Biſhop had bequeathed them. They 
upon the receipt of it made an Ordination this year (1) how it ſhould be 
diſpoſed, that is to fay, that it ſhould be repoſited in a Cheſt made pur- 
poſely for it, and that two keepers of it ſhould be annually choſen for the 
overſight and care of the money therein. Which upon bond or pledge was 
to be lent out to the Maſters and Scholars of the Univerſity after this 
manner, namely, to 

A Regent Maſter, forty ſhillings, 

- A Non-Regent, two Marks and an half, 

A Bachelaur, two Marks, 

2 A Sophiſter, one Mark. 
And ſo in the ſame. order almoſt in other faculties. In the fame Ordination 
; alſo is appointed a folemn Anniverſary for the ſaid Biſhop to be on the 
vigils of S. Nicholas in the winter. And (beſides the oraiſons for him 
by the common prieſt of the Univerſity at the beginning of every Term 
at the Reſumption of the Maſters) they were to pray for the ſouls of John 
Maunſel, of him the ſaid Biſhop, and of John his nephew. 

This Cheſt was afterward called Wincheſter Cheſt, and numbred 
among thoſe of the winter, becauſe the keepers of it were choſen on the 
day after 8. Nicholas in winter. It alſo continued in being till about the 
latter end of King Henry VIII, for in the 30 of that King, Henry Gold, 
Vicar of Horndon in Eſſex, gave in bond (2) (which is not called in or 
cancelled) for the payment of 201. 18s. 6d, which he had then borrowed 
thence. e | i 

In a ſolemn Congregation (3) of Regents and Non- Regents, held in S. 
Mary's Church after the feaſt of S. Michael, in the preſence of Mr. 
Gilbert de Segrave, S. T. P. Archdeacon of Oxford, and Mr. Gilbert de 
Middleton, S. T. P. Official to the Biſhop of Lincoln, was a Compoſition 
made between the Dioceſan and Univerſity concerning the Maſters of the 
Grammar Schools. By which it was appointed that two Maſters of Arts 
ſhould ſuperintend the Grammar Schools, and according to the cuſtom be 
choſen every year. That a ſalary be appointed for them; that a certain 
way or method of diſputing in thoſe Schools be allowed, and how curſory 
Lectures ought to be read in them, &c. There was now a great decay 
in that Art, and means uſed to revive it. 


(1) A fol. 66, a. etb. C. fol. 39, b. &c. Turri Schol. 
(2) In Faſcic. Comput. D'. Treſnam in (3) A fol. 84, a. 
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Dom. 1307 
An. J 35 Edw. I. 
1 Edw. II. 

I am now come to the laſt year of Edw. I, and 'tis fit that I ſhould give 
a character of learning exerciſed in the Univerſity i in his time, but having 
been moſtly the fame, of which I have ſpoken in an. 1272, I ſhall ſay the 
leſs. There were ſome Scholars that began to be more inquiſitive than 
formerly in matters of learning, and to diſcover thoſe ſecrets that as yet 
laid hid quzrebant potius ſcientiarum nervos (as one e (1 ) hath) quam 
pompam orationis. 

Their Latin was barbarous, and what they ſpoke or wrote was in a 
common or hackney-diſputing ſtile. Their diſputations alſo and Lectures 
were after the old way or uſual form, and what they acquired was alſo laid 
upon an unſure foundation. No other reaſon appears for this great neglect 
of learning or rather decay, than the Proviſions which the Pope now and 
before made of the eccleſiaſtical preferments in this realm, to confer not 
on the natives, but ſuch that were ſtrangers to the country and tongue, 
and ſometimes to learning itſelf ; whence twas (2) that 

* Oxoniam multi veniunt, redeunt quoque ſtulti. 

Thoſe of good parts were by them totally caſhiered, and the great care 
of parents for the breeding up of children was now neglected ; and all that 
had ſpent their time in expectation, were at laſt forced to be content with 
the habit of a Frier. What was it, I pray, that made good King Edw. I 
ſo much complain, when he through the effects of the ſaid Proviſions faw 
the deeds of divers men abuſed, poor flocks neglected, hoſpitality fled 
away, houſes of Clerks decayed, church-rites loſt, &c. For ſo it was that 
he and his Council being daily told of theſe things, he at length made bold 
to write to the Pope (Clem. V.) in the beginning of his papacy for remedy 
againſt them; part of whoſe Epiſtle (3) runs thus “ ſed quod dolendum 
eſt, ipſius vineæ propagines degenerant in labruſcas, et exterminant illas 
apri de ſilva, ſingulareſque feræ depaſcunt eam, et dum per proviſiones et 
impoſitiones ſedis Apoſtolice, quæ ſolito gravius invaleſcunt, ipfius pecu- 
lium contra piam voluntatem et ordinationem donatorum, manus occupant 
indignorum et præſertim exterorum, et us dignitates et beneficia permagna 
perſonis conferuntur alienigenis, plerunque nobis ſuſpectis, qui non reſident 


(1) Jo. Leland in tom. iv, p. 243. [Q.] | (3) In quodam exemplari, MS. Epiſtolarum 
(2) Rob. Talbot in hb. cui tit. Aurum ex Petri de Vineis. 
Stercore, MS. [in Bib, C. C. C. Ox. ut ſupra. 
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according to his will, delivered into the hands of the Chancellor and Maſ- 
ters, 200 marks, which the ſaid Biſhop had bequeathed them. They 
upon the receipt of it made an Ordination this year (1) how it ſhould be 
diſpoſed, that is to fay, that it ſhould be repoſited in a Cheſt made pur- 
poſely for it, and that two keepers of it ſhould be annually choſen for the 
overſight and care of the money therein. Which upon bond or pledge was 
to be lent out to the Maſters and Scholars of the Univerſity after this 
manner, namely, to 

A Regent Maſter, forty ſhillings, 

A Non-Regent, two Marks and an half, 

A Bachelaur, two Marks, 
I. A Sophiſter, one Mark. 

And ſo in the ſame. order almoſt in other faculties. In the ſame Ordination 

. alſo is appointed a folemn Anniverſary for the ſaid Biſhop to be on the 
vigils of S. Nicholas in the winter. And (beſides the oraiſons for him 
by the common prieſt of the Univerſity at the beginning of every Term 
at the Reſumption of the Maſters) they were to pray for the ſouls of John 
Maunſel, of him the ſaid Biſhop, and of John his nephew. 

This Cheſt was afterward called Wincheſter Cheſt, and numbred 

among thoſe of the winter, becauſe the keepers of it were choſen on the 
day after S. Nicholas in winter. It alſo continued in being till about the 
latter end of King Henry VIII, for in the 30 of that King, Henry Gold, 
Vicar of Horndon in Eſſex, gave in bond (2) (which is not called in or 
cancelled) for the payment of 201. 8s. 6d, which he had then rene 
thence. 
In a ſolemn Congregation (3) of Regents and Non-Regents, held in S. 
Mary's Church after the feaſt of S. Michael, in the preſence of Mr. 
Gilbert de Segrave, S. T. P. Archdeacon of Oxford, and Mr. Gilbert de 
Middleton, S. T. P. Official to the Biſhop of Lincoln, was a Compoſition 
made between the Dioceſan and Univerſity concerning the Maſters of the 
Grammar Schools. By which it was appointed that two Maſters of Arts 
ſhould ſuperintend the Grammar Schools, and according to the cuſtom be 
choſen every year. That a ſalary be appointed for them; that a certain 
way or method of diſputing in thoſe Schools be allowed, and how curſory 
Lectures ought to be read in them, &c. There was now a great decay 
in that Art, and means uſed to revive it. 


(1) A fol. 66, a. et b. C. fol. 39, b. &c. Turri Schol. 
(2) In Faſcic. Comput. D'. 'Treſham in (3) A fol. 84, a. 
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© Dom. 1307 
An. 35 Edw. I. 
1 Edw. II. 

I am now come to the laſt year of Edw. I, and tis fit that I ſhould give 
a character of learning exerciſed in the Univerſity i in his time, but having 
been moſtly the fame, of which I have ſpoken in an. 1272, I ſhall ay the 
leſs. There were ſome Scholars that began to be more inquiſitive than 
formerly in matters of learning, and to diſcover thoſe ſecrets that as yet 
laid hid quærebant potius ſcientiarum nervos (as one e (1 ) hath) quam 
pompam orationis,' 

Their Latin was barbarous, and what they ſpoke or wrote was in a 
common or hackney-diſputing ſtile. Their diſputations alſo and Lectures 
were after the old way or uſual form, and what they acquired was alſo laid 
upon an unſure foundation. No other reaſon appears for this great neglect 
of learning or rather decay, than the Proviſions which the Pope now and 
before made of the eccleſiaſtical preferments in this realm, to confer not 
on the natives, but ſuch that were ſtrangers to the country and tongue, 
and ſometimes to learning itſelf ; whence 'twas (2) that 

* Oxoniam multi veniunt, redeunt quoque ſtulti. 

Thoſe of good parts were by them totally caſhiered, and the great care 
of parents for the breeding up of children was now neglected ; and all that 
had ſpent their time in expectation, were at laſt forced to be content with 
the habit of a Frier. What was it, I pray, that made good King Edw. I 
ſo much complain, when he through the effects of the ſaid Proviſions faw 
the deeds of divers 'men abuſed, poor flocks neglected, hoſpitality fled 
away, houſes of Clerks decayed, church-rites loſt, &c. For ſo it was that 
he and his Council being daily told of theſe things, he at length made bold 
to write to the Pope (Clem. V.) in the beginning of his papacy for remedy 
Pint them; part of whoſe Epiſtle (3) runs thus—* ſed quod dolendum 
eſt, ipſius vineæ propagines degenerant in labruſcas, et exterminant illas 
apri de ſilva, ſingulareſque feræ depaſcunt eam, et dum per proviſiones et 
impoſitiones ſedis Apoſtolicæ, quæ ſolito gravius invaleſcunt, ipfius pecu- 
lium contra piam voluntatem et ordinationem donatorum, manus occupant 
indignorum et præſertim exterorum, et is dignitates et beneficia permagna 
perſonis conferuntur alienigenis, plerunque nobis ſuſpectis, qui non reſident 


(1) Jo. Leland in tom. iv, p. 243. [Q.] | (3) In quodam exemplari, MS. 8 
(2) Rob. Talbot in lib. cui tit. Aurum ex Petri de Vineis. 
Stercore, MS. [in Bib. C. C. C. Ox. ut ſupra.] 
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in dictis beneficiis; et ulterius commiſſorum us pecorum curam non agnoſ- 
cunt, linguam non intelligunt, ſed curà neglecta veluti mercenarii, ſolum 
modo temporalia lucra quærunt; et ſic diminuitur CHRIST cultus, et ani- 
marum cura negligitur: et ſubtrahitur hoſpitalitas, Eccleſiarum jura depe- 
reunt, ruunt ædificia Clericorum, attenuatur devotio populi; Clerici dicti 
regni viri magnæ literature et converſationis honeſtæ, quique curam et 
regimen animarum poſſent ibi ſalubriter gerere et peragere, et forent pro 
noſtris publicis conſiliis optimi, ſtudium deſerunt propter promotionis con- 
gruam opem ſublatam, quæ divinæ ſcimus non eſſe placita voluntati, qui- 
nimo grave noſtrum et fidelium noſtrorum verſatur in præjudicium et in- 
æſtimabile periculum, niſi ſuper hæc citius et conſultius caveamus, &c. 

But what effect this his Letter wrought, I cannot ſay, neither whether 
he wrote it after he made an Act againſt Proviſions (which is partly re- 
membred in another againſt them 25 Edw. III) or before. However, 
certain it is that the ſaid Proviſions continued divers years after this time, 
not only to the great injury of the Nation, but greater to the Univerſity. 
For whereas in the latter end of King Henry III, and in the beginning 
of this King's reign, there were (as tis reported) thirty thouſand Clerks 
or Scholars that lodged and ſtudied in Oxford, and the ſuburbs thereof, 
there were now ſcarce half the number, occaſioned partly by peſtilences 1 
but chiefly by the ſaid Proviſions, and as ſome ſay by the Friers their en- 
ticing Novices to be of their Order. 

Now here by the way I muſt let the Reader know, that though he ſcarce 
thinks it credible that ſuch a vaſt number of Clerks ſhould be at one time 
in this Univerſity, yet he muſt farther conſider that an Author who lived 
in this age, and was a Student here, doth in ſome of his publiſhed writ- 
ings report the ſame thing. Alſo that another Author of good credit, who 
lived in the reign of Hen. VI, doth ſay the like, not from that Writer, 
but from the parchment rolls of Matriculation made in the time of King 
Henry III, which he had ſeen and peruſed in his time. But theſe things 
being not probably ſatisfactory to ſome, I ſhall produce certain reaſons to 
confirm it. 

I. The great number of Halls and Hoſtles that have been poſſeſſed by 
Clerks, about zoo at this time, whoſe names and places where they ſtood, 
I have to ſhew from good authority. 

IT. The Religious places which were now in being in Oxford ; (about 
ten) whoſe inhabitants muſt be numbred among the Clerks, beſides ſeveral 
Secular Scholars that they received among them. 


III. The 
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III. The conſiderable number of Taverns and Vietualling-houſes, 
wherein they lodged and ſtudied, as is before mentioned. 

IV. The obſcure places wherein they lived, namely in poor Cabbins 
under the Town wall, in the Turrets or Turrells of the ſaid wall converted 
into lodging, and in Chambers over the common Gates that led into 55 
Town. 

V. The great multitude of Burghers, and the plentiful trading they had 
from Scholars. 

VI. The places of trading, as the Drapery, (1) Sury, (2) Cordwainry, ( 3) 
Fletchery, (4) Cutlery, (5) &c. all long ſince forgotten. 

VII. The ſeveral Nations that have ſtudied here, as thoſe of Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales, France, Spain, Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, Polonia, 
&c. for the governing of whom and others, a Chancellor being not ſuf- 
ficient, a certain Judge called Hebdomadarius, mentioned often in our 
Statutes, was (beſides Commiſſaries) appointed for his eaſe. 

To omit ſeveral other reaſons and authorities, the words of Richard 
Ullerſton in his DEFENSORIUM, (6) written an. 1401, do partly ſignify 
that greater numbers of Scholars have been in the Univerſity before Col- 
leges began to encreaſe than afterward—* quod Eccletia (faith he) ex quo 
crevit in poſſeſſionibus decrevit in virtutibus, non negatur ; ſed verſimiliter 
creditur, quod longe plus decreviſſet, fi dotatio non fuiſſet; exemplum 
quippe accipere poſſumus ex his, quæ in hac venerabili Univerſitate con- 
tingere videmus, quia poſtquam crevit in collegiis, paſſa eſt quoad nume- 
rum non modicum detrimentum; ſed profecto prout oculata fide intuemur, 
Theologia et Philoſophia quoad Seculares jamdudum defeciſſent in hac 
Univerſitate Oxon, niſi hæc puſilla Collegia ex inſtinctu gratioſo interim 
fundata fuiſſent.. Thus the ſaid Author, ſometime Fellow of Queen's 
College in Oxon, (7) from which words it may be plainly ſeen, that as 
Colleges encreaſed, ſo the number of Scholars decreaſed, but moſtly by the 
continuation of Proviſions, and partly by the diſperſion of the Scholars to 
Standford, and falling out of the great conflict, and ſeveral peſtilences before 
and after. 

This year 18 F br. the King for the good and profit of the Univerſity, 
and of all that live there, and are coming and going, did commit (8) to 


(1) The place where Drapers lived. Knives lived. | 

(2) The place where Taylors lived. (6) DerEnso0R UM dotationis Eccleſiæ, MS. 

(3) The place for Shoemakers. (7) [Afterward Canon of the Church of York. 

(4) The place where Fletchers, or ſuch that Langbaine Apvers. MS. in Bib, Bodl. 12 p. 29. 
made Bows and Arrows, lived. | (8) In Tur. Scholarum, in pix. NN, nu 39. 


(5) The place where Makers of Swords and 


the 
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the Chancellor of the Univerſity and Mayor of the Town, for the time 
being, the cuſtody of Aſſize of meaſures and weights in the ſaid Town and 
ſuburbs thereof, to have and enjoy that privilege ſo long as he pleaſeth ; 
conditionally that they, as often as they find the ſaid meaſures and weights 
falſe, ſhould burn and deſtroy them, and in their places cauſe thoſe that 
are true to be put, 


Dom. 1 308 
825 | 1—2 Edw. II. 

On the thurſday after the feaſt of the holy Trinity 1 in the firſt year of 
Edw. II was S. Frideſwide's Cheſt (ſo called SOS it had been for about 
68 years kept in the Church belonging to the Priory bearing that name) 
robbed (1) of twelve marks in filver, by John de Sutton the Porter, and 
John Fykeys Sub-Sacriſt, thereof. The fact was committed at nine of the 
clock in the morning, (2) at what time the Prior and Canons were at din- 
ner, but the theft being ſoon diſcovered the malefactors fled, and could not 
afterward be found to ſuffer the law, &c. 

As for the Cheſt itſelf it was firſt appointed by Hugh Walleys, (3) 
Biſhop of Lincoln, to contain the money due to the Univerſity from the 
Town upon the unlawful hanging of three Clerks an. 1209. Which 
money, with other ſums, that amounted to fix marks or more, was paid 
yearly to it. But what the ſaid Biſhop did further order in relation to this 
Cheſt, his ſucceſſor Dr. Groſſteſt did ſuperviſe and a little alter; (4) for 
beſides divers orders which he made for the diſpoſing of, and lending out, 
the money, he did ordain that the ſaid Cheſt ſhould ſtand in S. Frideſwide's 
Church, and the keys thereof to be kept by certain Canons of that place 
by the appointment of the Chancellor, &c. 

Afterward Mr. John de Aveton (5) gave to the ſaid Cheſt forty ſhillings 
for the uſe of poor Scholars, Mr. William (6) de Grey five marks, and 
Mr. John Manduit (7) forty ſhillings, beſides others. Therein alſo were 
put (8) the mulcts paid by thoſe that were perturbers of the peace, the 
filver Croſs which the Jews were forced to give for the breaking of the 
old, and other Jocalia belonging to the Univerſity. 


(1) Ex quodam faſcic. Rot. Inquiſit. Cor. Ox. Arch. Civ. Ox. MS. 


in Scriniis Civ. Ox. (5) A fol. 56 b. 
(2) Id eſt apud Monachos his temporibus ad (6) Ibid. 

horam tertiam poſt meridiem, (7) D fol. 13, a. 
(3) A fol. 56, a. C fol. 35, b. D fol. 12, b. (8) A fol. 59, b. 


[4) Ibid. Et in CoLLecT. Nic. Biſhop, in 
The 
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The fourth of March following the King granted (1) to the Univerſity 
that the Chancellor might convene before him all Burghers and Laics, as 
to perſonal actions, during the pleaſure of him the ſaid King, with a * Non 
obſtante prohibitione ſua.” 

At the ſame time alſo by his Writ (2) of the ſame date directed to the 
Sherriff, Mayor and Baillives, he charged them to obſerve and keep all 


thoſe Privileges in due manner and inviolable, which he and his progenitors 
had granted to the Univerſity. 


Dom. 1309 
ll ſ —3 Edw.lI. 

Though learning for the moſt part was generally accounted in this age but 
mean, yet ſome learned men there were that now flouriſhed in the Univer- 
ſity. Among them were WALTER BRINKLEY (3) and JonN WILTON, (4) 
the firſt a Franciſcan ſtiled Doctor bonus and Sophiſta, the other of the 
Order of S. Auguſtine the Eremit, much commended by John Bacon- 
thorpe in his COMMENTARIES on the firſt part of the Sentences. He 
was much frequent in preaching and reading, and preſent alſo at the con- 
demnation of certain Articles at Oxford an. 1314. We had alſo RanvLen 
LocKESLEY (5) and WILLIAM GEINSBURGE, (6) Franciſcans, W AL- 
TER (7) and THoMAs (8) Joyct, Dominicans, men of great fame ac- 
cording to the learning now profeſſed. Others might be now produced, 
but I ſhall commend the Reader to John Bale and Nicholas Harpesfield, 
in whoſe works he ſhall find many. 


Dom. 1310 
K. ! 3—4 Edw. II. 


All that I find memorable this year 1s that whereas by a former Com- 
poſition between the Univerſity and Town there ſhould be but 31 or 32 
Regrators in Oxon for the common profit of Clerks and Laics, they were 
now in default of the Burghers encreaſed to the number of an hundred and 


more; which being complained > by the Chancellor and Maſters to the 


(1) Par. 2 Ed. IL, p. i, m. 14. Et in Tur. (4) Ibid. Bal. cent. iv, nu. 84. 
Schol. in pix. M M, nu. 15. [Hari PRIv. (5) Ibid. nu. 86. 


f. 25 a.] (6) Ibid. nu. 91 | Bp. of Wore: ] 
(2) In ead. Par. part. et memb. Et in pix. (7) Ibid. nu. 90 [| Abp. of Arm. and Prim. of 
MM, n. 19. [Harus ut ſupra.] Ireland. ] 


(3) Bal. cent, [xi, nu. 9. Pitſ. æt. 14 ad an. (8) Ibid. nu. 89 [a Cardinal. ] 
1310 [444] 
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King, he by his two Breves, (1) one dated May 14, the other Sept. 26 
this year took order about the matter thus in that of the laſt date vobis 
igitur mandamus (meaning the Burghers) *« ficut alias mandavimus, quod 
fi ita eſt, tunc id quod per vos, contra ordinationem prædictam ad damnum 
prædictorum Cancellarii et Scholarium et aliorum in Villa habitantium et 
confluentium ad eandem, eſt minus rite in hac parte attemptatum, faciatis 
fine dilatione prout juſtum fuerit, emendari ; dum tamen per hoc nobis 
nullatenus præjudicetur; vel cauſam nobis fignificetis, quare mandato 
noſtro prædicto, alias inde directo, minime paruiſtis. 


Dom. 1311 
ns 0 4—5 Edw. II. | 

Gone years before this, fell out a grievous Diſcord ( 2) between the 
Univerſity of Paris and the Preaching or Dominican Friers thereof, re- 
ported to have ariſen chiefly from the contempt which the ſaid Friers bore + 
to the Statutes and certain ancient cuſtoms of that Univerſity. For whereas 
before, they were wont to ſubje& themſelves to their juriſdiction, particu- 
larly as to the taking of their Degrees, they afterwards refuſed it, and pre- 
ſumed to proceed in Divinity without the licence of the Chancellor, to be 
examined, and to do all exerciſes among themſelves within their own walls 
and under their own heads. Upon theſe proceedings, both parties ap- 
pealed to the Apoſtolic ſeat, where after many allegations on each ſide, the 
Friers had the better. The Univerſity being thus worſted, and in the 
action ſcandalized and abuſed, receded from, and ſuſpended, their Lec- 
tures, &c. 

This example being preſented to other Univerſities, was ſoon after imi- 
tated by the Preaching Friers of this ; for ſome controverſies beginning the 
laſt year between them, and our Chancellor and Maſters, were ſo highly 
bandied to and fro, this, that the buſineſs the year following was carried 
to Rome to be tried in the Pope's Court. Where the Proctors of each 
party meeting, thoſe of the Friers laid then down their grievances, pro- 


ceeding from ſeveral Statutes that were made by the Maſters of the Uni- 
verſity to their prejudice, (3) viz. 


(1) In Scrin. Civ. Ox. tom. ii, p. 93, ad an. 1255, &c. et alu. _ 

(2) Twynus in Ar o. lib. iii, 5 98: ex An- (3) In longo quodam Rotulo, ſcript. in perg. 
YALIBUs Monaſterii de Burton. Luc. Wad- in Bib. Bodl. continent. proceſſum inter Univerſ. 
Gingus in Ax x AL. Minorum edit. Lugd. 1628, Ox. et Fr, Prædic. [Digb. 234 : Rot. 1.] 


I. That 
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I. That Statute made threeſcore years ſince, which obligeth that none 
were to be Maſters or Regents in the ſacred Writ, unleſs they had firſt 
ruled in Arts.“ For the obtaining of which degree, the Grace of the 
Chancellor and Maſters was firſt to be procured, whence 'twas and now is, 
that any one Maſter being in capacity to deny or grant, many worthy per- 
ſons are retarded and unworthy promoted, &c. This they faid was very 
hurtful to them, becauſe 1. That they entred into their Order very young 
before they could have a power in ruling in Arts. - 2. That while they 
were in their Order they could not, though ſufficiently inſtructed in Phi- 
loſophy by their own men, proceed in Arts. 3. That though they could 
not proceed in Arts, yet they might in Divinity, and did commonly pro- 
ceed before that Statute was made, but now being made, they could not 
for the reaſon before expreſſed. 

II. That Statute which was lately made concerning the Veſpers, (1) 
that is to ſay, that all thoſe that proceed in Divinity are not to keep or 

ſolemnize any where but in S. Mary's Church.“ So that whereas the Friers 
were wont to keep them in their own Church, and others in their own 
Schools, which were not capacious enough for Scholars, they were now 
to keep them in the faid Church. The Examinatory Sermons alſo of 
Bachelaurs in Divinity, (2) either ſecular or religious, which they uſually 
performed before they were Regents in Divinity, and which alſo were 
wont beyond all memory to be folemnized in their own Church or Schools, 
were alſo tranſlated to another place. Theſe two Statutes ſeemed to them 
moſt unjuſt, becauſe they changed the approved cuſtoms, which the Maſ- 
ters were bound to obſerve by the oaths they took before they proceeded, 

and that they did redound alſo to the evil of the Univerfity becauſe that 
the habitation of the Brethren was more fit to diſpute in and more quiet 
to preach in, than the place before mentioned appointed by the Maſters. 


(1) Nota quod Diſputationes quæ veſperiz 
nuncupantur immediate przcedebant Bacalari- 
orum in Theologica facultate Lectiones; Fra- 
tres vero Ordinis Prædicatorum ad hujuſmodi 
Magiſterium promovendi in eorundem tantum- 
modo Fratrum domibus obire conſueverunt, poſt- 
quam ad majorem Eccleſiam B. ſcil. Mariz Vir- 
ginis transferebantur, idque ex ſtatuto Academiz 
condito, an. 5 Ed. II. 

(2) De Sermonibus examinatorus, hæc in Rot. 
pat. 7 Ed. II, part. ii, memb. 10, occurrunt.— 
* Sermones examinatorii omnium Bacalariorum 
tam Secularium quam Religioſorum, qui fiunt 


Vol. I. ee III. That 


antequam hujuſmodi Bacalarii in facultate The- 
ologica magiſtrentur, et qui in ipſorum Fra- 
trum Prædicatorum vel Fratrum Ordinis Mino- 
rum domibus fieri olim conſueverunt, per ſtatutum 
Univerſitatis a 12 annis citra editum ad ecclefiam 
B. Mariæ Virginis transſerendi ſunt, &c. ita ta- 
men quod quilibet Bacalarius Theologiæ poſtquam 
legerit ſententias, prædicabit unum Sermonem 
aliquo die dominico in domo Fratrum Prædica- 
torum antequam magiſtretur in Theologica fa- 
cultate, quem diem aſſignabit ille vel illi ad 
quem vel ad quos hujuſmodi ſermonum aſſigna- 
tio pertinet, &c. [Hari PR IV. f. 28 b.] 
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III. That Statute that none might read Bibliam biblice unleſs they 
were firſt Bachelaurs of Divinity in the Univerſity :* which they ſaid was 
very unreaſonable, becauſe it did pervert the order and method of doctrine. 
For it behoveth one firſt to know (as they ſay) the ſenſe of holy learning, 
which is by reading on the Bible, and afterward to treat on hard queſtions, 
which is by reading on the Sentences. For many are fit to read on the 
Bible, which are not on the Sentences, in the Univerſity. Wherefore by 
the ſaid Statute the number of thoſe that read on the Bible is leſſned, 
whence at Paris it is, that they read twice and at ſeveral times ſomthing of 
the Bible before they read the Sentences. 

IV. That Statute made nine years laſt paſt, that © whatſoever the actual 
Regent Maſters, with the greateſt part of the Non-Regents ſhould judge 
fit to be eſtabliſhed, hath been and muſt be taken for a perpetual and firm 
ſtatute.” At the making of which, and the publiſhing of the aforeſaid 
two Statutes, viz. that concerning the Diſputations, and the other of the 
reading of the Bible, there did then conſent but the Maſters of Arts, one 
Phyſician, and the greater part of the Non-Regents. As for the actual 
Maſters of Divinity, and the Regents in the Canon and Civil Law, they 
then made reſiſtance, but being outvoted by a majority were forced to fit 
down in peace, and whaticever the Artiſts did or do, the Theologiſts 
obey them. 

V. That Order and Statute lately made, * none are to be ad- 
mitted to any degree unleſs they ſolemnly ſwear to obſerve the Statutes and 
Cuſtoms of the Univerſity, &c.“ which Statute is very prejudicial to the 
Brethren, eſpecially in theſe times, becauſe it doth withdraw from them 
the councel of Civilians, leſt they help or favour the Brethren, or ſpeak 
with them, fearing to make intrenchment upon their oath. 

After theſe grievances, they alledged that the Maſters' way or manner of 
making Statutes is not with deliberation, but in haſte, and therefore the 
ſaid Statutes are not fit to be looked upon as precedents or patterns to 
follow. Alſo that Hugh de Sutton, one of their Brethren, was not called 
to Congregations as the reſt of the Maſters were, and yet if he by acci- 
dent had been there, they would conceal his vote in the granting and de- 
nying of Graces. That Frier Roger de Baketon, a Bachelaur, who had a 
day aſſigned to him by the Chancellor and Maſters to be Regent in Divi- 
nity, was then repelled by them from his Regency, and Frier Richard de 
Honteley, who was appointed by their Order to read the Sentences, the 
Chancellor and Maſters would not admit of his reading, notwithſtanding 


he 
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he had performed all thoſe things ſufficiently that were required for a Ba- 
chelaur or Maſter. 

With theſe and other grievances the Friers wh extremely troubled, 
made their complaints to the King divers times. At length he wrote to 
the Univerſity that they ſhould not prove vexatious to them, in the enjoy- 
ment of their rights and cuſtoms. But they finding no advantage to ariſe 
thence, appealed to the Court of Rome (Clement V being-then Pope) and 
the fame year (as before) Febr 26 the ſaid appeal witneſſed by divers per- 
ſons and read before a multitude of Clerks in their own, and in the Church 
of the Minorites (after a public Sermon there before the Clerks had been 
ended, and alſo in the Schools of the Carmelites, was brought by Laurence 
de Warwyke their Proctor, to the Chancellor and Proctors of the Univer- 
ſity, as by an inſtrument under the hand of John Walter of Erghans, 
Clerk, in the dioceſe of York, Public Notary, appeareth. But the Chan- 
cellor then denying, and much undervaluing, it, the ſaid Laurence brought, 
it into the public Schools on the day after, and by him would have been 
read had he not been hindred by the Chancellor's Miniſter Hugh de Cun- 
dicote and others who ſtopped up the paſſage of the ſaid Schools, and was 
hindred entrance into them by ſome (as twas believed) that were deputed 
for that purpoſe by the Chancellor. Furthermore when the Chancellor 
came out of the Schools, the ſaid L. de Warwyke went and met him, and 
ſaid to him that he came to put him in mind of the Appeal, a copy of 
Which he had yeſterday of him. Whereupon the Chancellor took the ſaid 
copy out of his boſom, and looking lightly over it, caſt it contemptibly 
in the dirt, with diſpleaſing words then ſpoken againſt the Brethren. 

Not long after there was a general Congregation of Regents and Non- 
Regents in S. Mary's Church; in the beginning of which, came the ſaid 
Laurence, with a Public Notary and witneſſes to the Appeal, and there 
began to read it before them, but he no ſooner had opened his mouth but 
the Regent Maſters laid hold on him, and turn'd both him and his wit- 
neſſes out of the Church, and ſhut the doors cloſe after them. They 
therefore ſeeing themſelves outed, and in no likelihood of entring again, 
offered a copy of their Appeal to them at the door, which the Maſters re- 
fuſing to accept, they went with all the people they could gather about 
the ſtreets, on the ſouth ſide of the Church, and there the Proctor with 
the Notary mounting on a tomb in the churchyard, oppoſite to the place 
where the Mafters were congregated, read the Appeal in their hearing 
(the window being then open) and after it was finiſht, the Proctor faid 
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to the Maſters within Church, (1) « Reverendi Magiſtri, iſtum proceſſum 
vobis notificaſſem interius, fi fuiſſem permiſſus, ſed quia cum violentia ſum 
expulſus, ideo hic copiam Notario publico et teſtibus iſtis perlegi, et omnes 
circumſtantes teſtes invoco præmiſſorum, copiam etiam n pro- 
ceſſus oſtio iſtius Eccleſiæ affixam vobis relinquo. 

And ſo the ſaid Proctor coming to the door of the brd which he 
found ſhut, fixed thereon with a nail a compleat copy of the Appeal and 
provocations, and ſo departed. But while he was in doing it ſeveral of 
the junior Scholars, Servitors, and Manciples who were Gownſmen alſo, 
gave the Proctor and his company ill language, all generally crying out 
Peccatum eſſet vobis Fratribus ſubvenire; et pium oſtia noſtra obſtruere, 
et vos tanquam ſuperbiſſimos infra cellas veſtras comburere, qui cum ſitis 
miſeri et mendici, audetis contra tantam Congregationem tam reverenda- 
rum et excellentium perſonarum appellationem aliquam commovere, &c.' 


with other language which they ſpoke in diſpraiſe of the Brethren. 
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Dom. 1312 
BY: 6 Edw. II. 

Theſe things being thus done, and the Univerſity at this time com- 
manded by the King, (2) that the Friers ſnould uſe their Liberties and 
Cuſtoms, within their own Walls; that the Univerſity ſuffer (3) Roger 
de Baketon, a Licentiat in Divinity, to proceed the next Act ; and that 
the Chancellor and Maſters fend up their Attorney at the next meeting of 
Parliament, there to make anſwer for what ſhould be objected on the 
Friers part, did in obeyſance to that command ſend up a Public Notary to 
anſwer for them, with thoſe Liberties and Charters that had been granted 
by the King and his progenitors to them and their predeceſſors. But the 
matter being then not well ſcanned, or underſtood by the judges in the 
buſineſs, and ſo conſequently the Univerſity was not ſatisfied with the 
proceedings, were in a manner forced to ſeek another remedy. In pur- 
ſuance of which, they ſelected ſeveral Proctors and Advocates (4) to pro- 
ſecute and plead their affairs, viz. Mr. John de Stratford (afterward Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury) Mr. Adam de Mounmouth, Profeſſors of the Civil 
Law; Mr. Walter Horkſtow, Mr. Ralph de la Lee, and Mr: Nicholas 
de Lodelow, Clerks, befides John de Bathon a Public Notary. On the 
other fide the Preaching Friers made choice of theirs, namely, Laurence 


(1) Ut in longo Row. perg. ut ſupra. +: 08); Ca 5 Bd. II, in dorſ. m. 8, 
4 (2) bs 6 Ed. II, m. 12. [Hari Mzx, (4) Ror. long. ut ſupra, 
27 a. 
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de Warwyke aforeſaid, Thomas Everard their Prior, Robert Everard Ba- 
chelaur of Divinity, and others. All which took their courſe either to 
Rome or Avignon (the former I think) to have the buſineſs diſcuſſed and 
brought to an end in the Pope's Court. (1) 

Thoſe for the Friers pleaded that they might enjoy that Privilege be- 
ginning thus . Quaſi lignum vitæ, &c. which was before granted to the 
Friers at Paris by the Bull of Pope Alexander IV, (2) an. 1255; with 
which they found themſelves much comforted. But the Proctors for the 
Univerſity anſwered, that that privilege was not agreeable to all Scholars, 
eſpecially to thoſe of ſeveral Univerſities and of ſeveral Nations, neither 
was it ſuitable to them the faid Friers of Oxon, becauſe they were in an- 
other condition. They alſo added that Hugh de Muſterbury (3) their 
ſometime Prior, did ſubſcribe in his and the names of all the Friers of 
Oxford to, and approved of, and confirmed, the Statutes of the Univerſity 
of Oxon. After divers matters which the Friers propounded as grievous 
to them, to which the Univerſity Proctors gave full anſwers, it was at 
length deſired by the ſaid Proctors, who ſaw that the Friers did all their 
endeavours to retard a conſummation of the matter, that foraſmuch as the 
rents belonging to the Univerſity were but ſmall, and not any way ſuffi- 
cient to maintain ſuch controverſies in remote parts, that the cauſe might 
be compounded in England. - Which propoſition being at length with 
much ado granted, they all departed towards England. 


Dom. 131 
AN, 6—7 Edu. II. 

Soon after they arriving in London, and at length at Oxford, little ſatiſ- 
fied for their great journey taken, eſpecially thoſe on the Univerſity ſide, 
the buſineſs was tried before ſeveral Commiſſioners, and at length com- 
pounded, as in the next year ſhall be ſhewed. In the mean time Walter 
Reynolds, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, wrote (4) to the Chancellor of the 
Univerfity 5 cal. May this year, entreating that the Members thereof 
would be at peace with the faid Friers, and ſuffer one of their Order, 
named Walter Walpole, to read Bibliam biblice, without the Sentences 


(1) [See four Letters in favour of the Friers omnibus Mag. Reg. in S. Scriptura, et cæt. Mag. 
from the King to the Pope and Cardinals (Rom. Regentibus in Decretis et Legibus et duobus 
et Fr. 6 Ed. II, m. 18. dat. Weſtm. Sept. 6: Redtoribus pro Artiſtis, ſubſcriptionem poſuerunt 
et Fehr. 1) in Rymer's Fp. vol. iii, p. 345, eodem ſtatuto. Sic Adam de Mariſco in quadam 
379, 380.] Ey1sTOLA ad W. Miniſtrum Angliæ. 

(2) Luc. Wadding, ut ſupra, ad an, 1255 (4) Res. Reynold, fol, 33. 

(3) Vel de Muſtreton, qui cum Cancellario et 
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preceding (which cuſtom or Statute was now in demur) and alfo by an- 
other letter (1) dated on the cal. of October, directed as well to the Maſ- 
ters as Chancellor, writes to them in the Friers behalf thus, from which 
words you may underſtand that the aforeſaid diſcord was fomented by cer- 
tain falſe Brethren that played Cat in pan Nos intelligentes (faith he) 
quod quidam Apoſtatæ, qui Ordinem Fratrum Prædicatorum tam propter 
juſtitiam ipſius Ordinis, quam propter eorum perpetrata facinora formida- 
runt, per ſuas appellationes frivolas et fruſtatorias et reprobatas a jure, ſuas 
malitias palliare nituntur ; ac ipſum Ordinem, necnon Prælatos dicti Ordinis, 
quorum fama per Univerſum Orbem odorifera et celebris extitit et exiſtit, 
per libellos famoſos ac defamatorios diffamare conantur ; veſtræ devotionis 
paternitatem requirimus et hortamur, quatenus, ſi hujuſmodi Apoſtatæ per 
ſe vel per alios, appellationes hujuſmodi falſas et frivolas in Univerſitate 
veſtra publicent, notificent, vel interponant de novo, hujuſmodi appella- 
tionibus quas tanquam pro vitanda correctione interpoſitas jura prohibent 
interponi nullatenus deferatis, nec hujuſmodi libellis defamatoriis fidem 
aliquam adhibere curetis, ſed Fratres ipfius Ordinis ad omnes Actus Scho- 
laſticos, ad quos de jure et conſuetudine ſeu privilegio admittendi fuerint, 
hujuſmodi appellationibus non obſtantibus admittatis, &c.' Thus the 
Archbiſhop, with which the Friers were not a little comforted. 

John, Biſhop of Lincoln, by his letters (2) dat. on the nones of June 
this year, granted to the Maſters of Oxford actually ruling in holy Divinity, 
and to the Bachelaurs of the ſame faculty free licence to preach in S. Mary's 
Church, or in any Church within the Univerſity, for the benefit of Clerks 
and others; and alſo did ratify all indulgences of the like nature (if any) 
that had been granted by any Kings of England. So that whereas before 
the Clerks uſually reſorted to the four Houſes of the begging Friers to hear 
Sermons, they now had ſometimes ſome of their own performed * ad pla- 
citum,' and no otherwile. 


Dom. 1314 

fn. 7—8 Ed. II. 
The controverſy depending between the Univerſity and the Preaching 
Friers till this year, a Compoſition was made between them (3) for the 
ending of it, and ſoon after confirmed by the King. In which Confir- 


mation, the Compoſition itſelf being inſerted, I ſhall from thence add theſe 


(1) Ib. fol. 59. (2) Par. „ Ed. II, part. ii, m. 10. [Hari 
(2) Rec. Dalderbie, fol. 245. PRiv. f. 25 a.] | 
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few particulars following, becauſe it may give ſatisfaction to that which I 
have already ſaid. On each fide were Proctors ordained, to whoſe will, 
arbitriment and ordination all matters were to be ordered. On the Uni- 
verſity part were Edmund de Mepham and Anthony de Beck (afterward 
D. of D. and Biſhop of Norwich) Bachelaurs of Divinity ; and on the 
preaching Friers, Luke de Wodeford, D. D. and Ralfe de Seton or Sutton 
Bachelor of Divinity. The Delegates alſo or arbitrators for the Univerſity 
were John de Monmouth, Biſhop of Landaff, and in his abſence Mr. John 
de Clothale, Chancellor of S. Paul's in London, Gilbert de Middleton, 
Chancellor of Lincoln, and in his abſence Adam de Orleton Doctor of the 
Canon Law, afterward Biſhop of [ Wincheſter.] The Delegates for the Friers 
were Peter de Kennygton, and in his abſence Luke de Wodeford, D. of D. 

Thomas Everard, and in his abſence John de Wrotham Prior of the 
Preaching Friers in London, and Gilbert de Ludegarſhale, Public Notary. 

Theſe having full power given to them by each party and others to 
compoſe and draw the buſineſs to a final concluſion, they in the firſt place 
cauſed each party to depoſite 2001. in the hands of the Prior and Canons 
of S. Frideſwyde's, or elſe give in ſureties for it, to ſtand to the arbitri- 
ment which they ſhould make, to be forfeited in caſe any of them ſhould 
fall back from what was ordained by them, as their ſeveral Indentures for 
the ſame purpoſe ſhew, and particularly that of the Dominican or Preach- 
ing Friers, which are lately had under the ſeals of them, S. F rideſwide 8 
Priory and the Univerſity. (1) 

I. It was ordered-that the Veſpers which were now and lately ſolemnized 
in the Church of the Preaching Friers by thoſe of their own Order, ſhould 
according to the Univerſity Statute lately made be tranſlated to S. Mary's 
Church and there abide for ever. 

II. That the Examinatory Sermons of all Bachelaurs, as well Secular as 
Religious, which are to be before they rule in the Theological Faculty, 
and wont to be ſolemnized in the Houſes of the Preaching and Minorite 
Friers, ſhould according to the Statute of the Univerſity, made 12 years 
before, be tranſlated to S. Mary's Church, but with this condition, that 
every ſuch Bachelaur, after he hath read the Sentences in the Univerſity, 
ſhall preach one Sermon on ſome Lord's day in the Houſe of the Preaching 
Friers before he rules in the Theological Faculty. 

As for the other articles they were defined on the Univerſity ſide with- 
out exception (cauſing the Statutes which they had made in this matter 


(1) In tur, Scholarum in pix. V. nu. 8. 
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to ſtand) and nothing was granted to the Friers, but only that they ſhould 
enjoy their Schools within the precincts of their Houſe, to be free for 
Lectures, Diſputations and Determinations, and nothing elſe, conditionally, 
that in the performance of them they do not entrench upon, or contradict, 
the Students of the Univerſity. 

This is a brief account of the Compoſition, which was ſo well managed 
on the Univerſity behalf, that the Members thereof had no great reaſon to 
complain. As for the Friers, they ſeemed to be much grieved at the 
matter, not only for the loſs of great reſort .to their Covent, for the ſake 
of the ſaid Exerciſes, but profit and lucre which collaterally aroſe from 
them, in ſupport of their Covent. 


On the fourth of the Nones of Apr. the Biſhop of Lincoln ſent to the 
Archdeacon's Official, (1) and to the Dean, of Oxford, that they publiſh 
his Letters againſt ſuch that entrenched upon, or violated the Biſhop's 
power in the Univerſity without his knowledge. The faid Letters were 
_ chiefly againſt the Maſters power in making Statutes and introducing obli- 
gatory cuſtoms to be confirmed with an oath ; alſo their exerciſing the 
juriſdiction of Chancellor, whoſe Office was now void; with other things, 
which he faid were in derogation to Epiſcopal and ordinary juriſdiction. 
And becauſe his predeceſſor Oliver Sutton found himſelf ſo lighted, ſent 
his Letters full of Anathemas againſt them ; which Letters leaſt they 
ſhould forget, ſent them incloſed in his to let them ſee what he had done 
in that matter. But the Maſters regarding them not, becauſe they were 
promoted through the complaints of the Friers, made the Biſhop ſtir more 


in the matter. 


On the Sabbath day, being the morrow after the Invention of the Holy 
Croſs, fell out a ſore Conflict (2) between the Northern Scholars on the 
one part, and the Southern and Weſtern on the other. For ſo it was that 
from a ſmall occaſion many of them came into S. John Baptiſt's ſtreet and 
Grope lane, armed with ſwords and bucklers, bows and arrows, with other 
weapons, and there continued fighting divers hours. But the Northern 
party finding themſelves to be worſted, ſome of them retired into an Hall 
oppoſite to the ſouth end of Grope lane called Goter Hall. Their names 
were Robert de Bridlington (of Merton Coll.) Adam de Alderbeck, 
Richard de Louthby, Richard de Holewell, and Adam de Lymby, who 


(1) Rec. Dalderbie, fol. 264, a. ronatoris ſive Quæſitoris Regis pro Oxon. temp. 
2) RoT. inquifit. Tho. de Graundpont Co- Ed. II, in ſerin. Civ. Oxon, 


ſtanding 
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ſtanding in a window of a chamber of the ſaid Hall, ſhot divers arrows into 
Grope lane, and one that Bridlington ſhot killed Henry de Inſula, Clerk. At 
the ſame time alſo David de Kirkeby unmercifully periſhed; for after John 
de Benton bad given him a dangerous wound in the hinder part of his head 
with his fauchion, came Will. de la Hyde and wounded him in the knee 
with his ſword, and Will. de Aſtele gave him a cut under the left arm. 

About the end of the next month following the Northern and Weſtern 
Clerks fought (1) again within Northgate at the Veſper Houſe ; in which 
Conflict (very hot for the time) came Stephen de Caperugge and wounded 
to the heart one Gilbert de Crofton, who ſeeing himſelf mortally hurt 
went towards Smithgate in his way to his Hoſtle, but before he could 
get in, Roger de Northerne ſhot him with an arrow in the head, which 
touching the brain, fell down immediately dead. This fight being very 
turious, and a great many hurt thereby, as in the former, the King by his 
Letters (2) dat. 28 June appointed Henry Spygurnell, Henry le Scrope, 
and John de Foxley Commiſſioners to make enquiry into the ſaid outrages. 
Soon after they came, but what the end of their action was, I find not, 
neither what puniſhment they inflicted on the malefactors. As for Robert 
de Brydlyngton he lived ſeveral years after, (3) and ſuffering great injuries 
by certain Laics, who laid violent hands on him, he made his complaints 
to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. Whereupon he taking the matter into 
conſideration, ſent Letters to the Biſhop of Lincoln (4) to be farther ad- 
vertiſed in the matter. 

The third of Oct. following, the King by his Letters, (5) directed to 
the Sheriff, commanded him to keep the privileges of the Univerſity harm- 
leſs, and that he to his power prote& and defend them, whenſoever the 
Chancellor requireth it. The like Letters of the ſame date he ſent to the 
Sheriff of Cambridgeſhire for the Univerſity of Cambridge. 

In the month of February the Maſters of Divinity taking a view of ſe- 
veral errors in their Faculty, that were crept into the Univerfity, by the 
falſeneſs, as 'twas conceived, of the Brethren, and had been lately main- 
tained by ſome in the public Schools, did at length condemn them (6) as 
egregioully erroneous. They were in number eight, and are verbatim thus: 


(1) Ibid. 650 In tur. Schol. in Pix. MM, nu. 17. 

(2) PAr. 7 Ed. II, p. 2, m. 5. ane, Pat. 8 Ed. II, m. 17: [dat. ap. Ebor. 3 OR. 
f 28 a.] Hari PRIv. f. 29 b.] 

(3) Vide an. 1320. (6) A fol. 9, et in Lis. Chartaceo MS. in 

(4) Res. Reynold, fol. 109, Bib. Coll. Mert. [284—Q. 1: 16.] 
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I. Quod Devs Pater potuit produxiſſe creaturam ante Verbum origine, 
natura vel tempore. Which error is much inſiſted on by the profound 
BY I of Oxford. (1) 

© Quod Pater potuit producere omnem creaturam fine Filio produ- 
cente 14 potentia abſoluta, etſi non de potentia ordinaria. 

III. Quod etſi filius nullam creaturam produxerit, vel producere po- 
tuiſſet, cum pater omnem creaturam creabilem in priore originis verbo non 
producto produxerit, filius nihilominus eſſet omnipotens, quoniam haberet 
eandem vim et potentiam cum Patre; ſed Spiritus Sanctus eſt omnipotens 
quamvis non poſſet producere Filium ſed Pater poteſt, quoniam non ob- 
ſtante hoc haberet eandem vim et eandem potentiam cum Patre. 

IV. Quod fi creatura produceretur ante verbum, debet interim produci 

a rr perſona in divinis, non a Patre. 
V. «© Quod opera Trinitatis reſpectu cauſarum ſunt indiſtincta de facto, 
non tamen neceſſario; quin alio modo poſſet fieri de potentia Dei abſoluta 
ſed redemptio humani generis poſſet fieri, vel potuiſſet fieri ſine Chriſti 
I et Incarnatione. 

* Quod ſi Pater poteſt producere Verbum quod major eſt quam 
creatura fine ſocio, eadem ratione vel majore Pater poteſt producere crea- 
turam que minor eſt fine ſocio, i. e. fine filio producente. 

VII. Quod ex quo Philoſophi qui tam clare et limpide intellexerunt, 
non poſuerunt productionem verbi in divinis, et tamen poſuerunt cunctas 
res emanare ab uno ſuppoſito quod eſt perfectum ſufficiens, nec viderunt 
in hoc formalem contradictionem; ita et ego poſſum ponere quod DEus 
Pater n producere cauſas ante verbum ſine formali contradictione. 

VIII. Quod fi poterat creatura produci ante verbum, non propter hoc 
ſequitur formalis repugnantia terminorum nec ex parte Patris producentis, 
nec ex parte creature producte.' | 


Thus the ſaid Articles, collected, if I am not miſtaken, from certain 
Theological Queſtions in an obſcure MS. in Merton College Library, (2) 
the firſt of which beginneth thus—< Utrum perfecta cognitio DEI fit poſ- 
ſibilis viatori ?* But of this being not certain I ſhall only ſay that the ſaid 
eight Articles were condemned in the Priory of the Auguſtine Friers in 
Oxtord by theſe perſons following then Regents in Divinity, viz. 


(1) Bradwardin in opere fuo de causa Dex (2) Vide in EcLoca Th. Jameſii, p. 15, 


lib. iti, cap. 6. nu. 159. 
Mr. Henry 
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Mr. Henry de Harcla, Chancellor of the Univerſity 


Robert de Rytheley 
John de Notyngham 


Anthony de Becke, afterward Biſhop of Norwich 
Simon de Mepham, afterward Archbiſhop of Canterbury 


John de Selbey 


Hervæus a Monk of Norwich 


Robert, a Monk of Morgan, of the Order of Ciſtercians 
John de Middleton of the Order of the Minorities 
John de Chelveſton or Chelmeſton, a Carmelite 
William de Markley, an Auguſtinian, and 
Mr. Nicholas Trivet, a Dominican, who then was reſuming his Lec- 
tures, conſented with the ſaid Maſters in, and ſubſcribed to, the con- 


demnation. 


The eleventh of March following the King confirmed the Compoſition 
(1) made between the Univerſity and Town in 18 Edw. I, Dom. 12903 
and this year, or the year before, while Mr. Henry de Harcla was 
Chancellor, the ſaid King or elſe the Pope, granted a Privilege (2) de 
nominibus accuſatorum non revelandis, and another (3) de admiſhone 
ad purgationem.” Which two are no where now, as I conceive, to be 


found. 


(1) In Tur. Schol. in pix. MM. nu. [6] et 
Par. 8 Ed. Il, m. 24. [Hari Px IV. f. 32 a.] 

(2) Rec. Aa a, fol. 35, b. 

(3) Ibid, Vide Not. in Lis. Vil. p. 397, 
398 [in Turr. Schol. N. E. P. 7.] Cat. Canc. 
[1313. Et Res. Curiz Canc. A a a f. 35 b.] 

In tempore Mi- Henrici Harclay Dris. 8. 
Theol. et Cancellarii Oxon.“ (faith Dr. Gaſ- 
coigne, ſometime Chancellor, in a Note written 
with his own hand in one of our Res. ſub. an. 
1443) © conceſſum fuit Cancellario Univerfitatis 
in perpetuum, ut nullus Cancellarius Univerſi- 
tatis teneatur denunciare accuſato ſuos accuſatores 
nec accuſatorem nec convincentem accuſatum, 
niſi arbitrio Cancellaru foret viſum quod eflet 
neceſſarium denunciare accuſantem ; eo quod, 
alter delictum non poteſt denunciari niſi in caſu 
quo accuſans denuncietur, vel in caſu quo accu- 
ſans velit publice defendere accuſacionem ſuam 
ccram accuſato in præſencia Cancellaru. 


Item in eodem tempore conceſſum eſt per pri- 
vilegium cuicunque Cancellario futuro et Can- 
cellarii Commiſſario generali, ut nullum accu- 
ſatum de crimine, admittat ad ſuam purgacionem 
optatam, niſi videatur diſcrecioni et judicio et 
conſcientiæ Cancellarii, hujuſmodi accuſatum non 
eſſe. reum in cauſa in qua accuſatur per certas 
evidencias famz vel ſcienciz et vitz, vel privatz 
examinacionis quæ Cancellario et ejus conſcientiæ 
videatur ſufficere ad judicandum accuſatum me- 
lioris eſſe condicionis et verioris quam ipſum ac- 
cuſantes.” 

By the ſum of theſe Privileges here ſet down as 
you ſee, it may very well be gathered that they 
were certain Privileges granted to the Chancellor 
for his proceeding about matters of incontinency, 
as the very form and ſtile wherein they be here 
expreſſed, ſeemeth to import, and conſequently 


that the Chancellor had the cogniſance of incon- 


tinency at that time. 
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Dom. 1315 
828 8—9 Ed. II. 

In the beginning of this year, the Chancellor and Scholars of Oxford 
making their complaints to the King, that many contumelies and wicked- 
neſſes did often happen in the Univerſity by people of evill fame, which, 
after they were committed, the ſaid people would retire into the ſuburbs 
under another liberty, and there conceal and ſecure themſelves from ar- 
reſts; they at length, for remedy ſake, deſire (1) that they the ſaid Chan- 
cellor and Scholars, as alſo the Mayor and Baillives, might, notwithſtand- 
ing the liberties of the ſuburbs, take and proſecute the ſaid malefactors 
according to law, &c. To this it was anſwered (2) by the Councel, that 
it ſhould be given in command to the Mayor and Baillives that they uſe 
their utmoſt power in proſecuting the ſaid malefactors in the Town and 
ſuburbs thereof, as well within the Liberties as without, but not of their 
own accord, but only when they ſhould be warned to it by the Chancellor 
and, Proctors for the peace and quiet of the Univerſity, &c. In purſuance 
of which order a Breve, dated 3 May, (3) was ſent to the ſaid Mayor and 
Baillives that they © ad requiſitionem Cancellarii capiant malefactores 
omnes et tranſgreſfores pacis Univerſitatis recipientes ſe in ſuburbiis 
Oxon, &c.' 

At the ſame time great complaints being made by the Chancellor to the 
King of the ſcarceneſs of vendibles in Oxford market, and the unreaſon- 
able rates that they were ſold at, to the wronging of the Scholars, and the 
diſperſion of the poorer fort of them that lived upon Exhibitions, he ſent 
out his Breve (4) dated Apr. 1, directed to the ſaid Chancellor, that he 
publicly proclaim the prices of vendibles as they were ſet by him and his 
Parliament, after this manner, viz. a good living Ox that is ſtalled or 
corn-fed, to be fold at the price of 16s. and no higher : if fatted with 
graſs, then at 148.: (5) a fat Cow 128.: a fat Hog of two years old 38. 4d.: 
a fat Mutton corn-fed, or whoſe wool is not grown, 1s. 8d.: a fat Mutton 
ſhorn 1s. 2d. : a fat Gooſe 2d. ob: a fat Capon 2d:] a fat Hen 1d.: two 
Chickens 1d.: four Pigeons 1d. : twenty and four Eggs 1d. Thus I find 
in the ſaid Writ, which being alſo directed to other Mercat Towns (with 
ſome things charged therein) was the reaſon certainly why theſe prices 
were remembered by certain Hiſtorians. (6) 


(1) Ex Rox. de placitis Parliament. apud et b. [Hari MEM. f. 29 a.] 
Weſtm. 8 Ed. II. in turri Lond. (4) C. fol. go b: et in Scrin. Civ. Oxon. 

(2) Ibidem. (5) [248 in Res. C.] 

(3) Par. 8 Ed. II, m. 15: et in A fol. 75 a (0 Th. Walſyngham ſub Roe un. et alii. 


The 
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The 20th of May following, the faid King, who was always gracious 
to the Univerſity, confirmed certain Privileges thereunto, that had been 
granted and confirmed (1) by his Grandfather King Hen. III: as firſt, 
That dated May 10, mentioned before under the year 1244 : ſecondly, that 
dated Febr. 10, about taxing of Inns, as in an. 12 55 : thirdly, that dated 
June 18, and that Febr. 6, concerning the four Aldermen and eight Bur- 
geſſes, as in an. 1255 and 1261: fourthly, that dated Febr. 2, 49 Hen. III, 
which is, that no Clerk abiding in the Schools of, Oxford, who hath a lay 
fee, ſhould be of a Jury in Aſſizes; (2) and laſtly that dated June 21, 
52 Hen. III, which is the Confirmation of Privileges (3) that the faid 
King had granted an. reg. 32 in the preſence of the Proctors of the Uni- 
verſity and certain Burghers of Oxford at what time he was at Wodſtock. 
At the end of this Confirmation by King Edw. II, I find theſe words to 
follow the date of it [at Thunderley] per ipſum Regem et concilium et 
pro mille quingentis pſalteriis, et ſint quieti de feodo figilli.” 


Dom. 1316 
ne 9—10 Edw. II. 

From what is ſaid two years ſince, the Controverſy between the Uni- 
verſity and preaching Friers, ſeemed to have been then brought to a final 
concluſion. But now this year, the ſaid parties, I find, were at variance 
again about the ſame matters, and the cauſe carried to Rome as before. 
For the better managing of it on the Friers behalf, they procured of the 
King his Letters to the Pope, of which one was dated Dec. 26, and the 
other Febr. 1 this year. In the former the King giving them (4) great 
praiſes, viz. that by the devotion of their religion, and laudable comelineſs 
of their honeſty, which doth flouriſh among them, the honour of the Uni- 
verſity, profit of Students therein, and the Catholic faith throughout the 
whole Kingdom by their preaching, is augmented, as alſo that the pro- 
genitors of him the ſaid King had greater favour for that Order than any 
elſe, doth therefore humbly deſire his Holineſs, that whereas upon a cer- 
tain Diſſention lately riſen between the ſaid Brethren on the one part, and 


(1) Part. 8 Ed. II, part. ii, m. 24. A f. 73 b. Parav. f. ga.] A fol. 51 b. C fol. 77 b. E fol. 
et in pix. MM. nu. [5 : Hari PR Iv. f. 30 a.] 78 b. | 

(2) Pix. EE, nu. 1. A fol. 53 b, et in Pr1- | (4) Ror. Rom. 10 Ed. II. m. 3. [Hani Mex. 
VILEGI11s UNIVERS. per R. H. fol. 8 b.] f. 30 b. Rymer's Foe. vol. iii. p. 588: and one 

(3) Ror. Chart. 52 Hen. III, m. 6. [Hari allo to the Cardinals of the ſame date in p. 589. 


the 
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the Maſters and Scholars of the Univerſity of Oxford on the other, con- 
cerning certain impediments which the ſaid Maſters have voluntarily im- 
poſed on the Brethren, that he would be pleaſed to reform a Concord 
(which was now endeavoured to be brought to paſs'in his holy Court at 
Rome) *« quod privilegia dictorum Fratrum quibus jipſi temporibus pro- 
genitorum noſtrorum et noſtro uſque ad tempus impedimentorum prædic- 
torum in dicta Univerſitate uti conſueverunt gaudere fibi de veſtræ benigni- 
tatis manſuetudine confirmentur, &c.' 

In the other, (1) dated Febr 1, he faith thus ; that whereas the faid 
Controverſy was {till depending in his holy Court, that his Holineſs would 
be pleaſed to ſee it diſpatched with what celerity he could. Alſo he deſires 
his Holineſs to take notice that whereas it was reported in his Court that 
he ſhould give comminatory letters in command to the Chancellor and 
Maſters of the Univerſity of Oxford, that unleſs they would fulfill the 
will and petition of the Brethren, that he would annull the Statutes and 
Privileges of the Univerſity, and utterly cauſe them to be taken away, and 
ſo put an end to the Univerſity, that he would by no means believe it, or 
lean to the ſiniſter reports of evil men in ſuch matters, for Gop was his 
witneſs that the effect of what he wrote to them was, that the ſaid Chan- 
cellor and Maſters ſhould take ſuch care to fulfill his will, ne in eventu 
ea quæ ipſis ex benignitate regia ſunt conceſſa, ac Statuta, et Ordinationes 
hactenus indicta Univerſitate per eoſdem edita, fi juri coronæ noſtre regiæ 
adverſa forent in aliquo exinarari, ut conveniret faceremus, ac ſuper gratis 
a nobis per eoſdem ex tunc impetrandis nos difficiliores merito reddere- 
mus, &c.' OT g 

Greater were now the Controverſies than before, and greater friends did 
the Friers find than formerly, having not only ſeveral Nobles and Biſhops, 
but the King himſelf, as I have told you, on their fide. And the reaſon 
why he ſhould be ſo zealous for them, was, as I conceive, becauſe one of 
them was his Confeſſor, as they had been to his Father and Grandfather. 
Which office continued to them till the reign of Hen. VI, as a judicious 
Author (2) then living obſerves ; and further adds this, that when any of 
the King's Confeſſors were preferred to a Biſhopric, they were commanded 
from the Court to their Cure, and then another Frier ſtept into his place. 

How the ſaid Controverſies were carried on, and whether the Friers 
obtained their deſigns I cannot yet find, or any thing elſe this year of the 


(1) Ror. Rom. 10 Ed. II, m. 3 vel 4. 
(2) Tho. Gaſcoigne in 2 part. Dict. Tü EOL. MS. p. 449. 


matter, 
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matter, but that Thomas Everard who was their Proctor had commenda- 
tory letters (1) from Walter Archbiſhop of Canterbury to Nicholas de 
Prato, a preaching Frier, Biſhop and Cardinal of Oſtia and Veletri, that 
he would be pleaſed to give care to, and favour the ſaid Thomas in the 
cauſe of the Brethren. He gives the ſaid Cardinal the whole ſtate of the 
buſineſs in the behalf of the ſaid Brethren, and how the Maſters of Oxford 
did take all advantage to moleſt them, and though they were deſired to the 
contrary by the ſaid Archbiſhop, other Prelates, Nobles, and the King 
himſelf, yet they do not at all refrain from vexing them, &c. 


Dom. 1317 
A*. 0 10—11 Edw. II. 


But as the King did ſhew himſelf an indulgent father to the ſaid Friers, 
ſo this year, in requital probably for the Maſters loſſes, did he expreſs his 
love to the Univerſity ſo far as to write certain Letters to the Pope now 
ſitting in behalf of the Members thereof. By one dated 13 July, (2) he 
requeſted that he would vouchſafe to give audience to the Maſters and 
Scholars fo far, as ſhould concern the honour and profit of the Univerſity, 
and then honoureth it with this great eulogy : de fructu falutari qui ex 
Univerſitate Oxon. infra regnum noſtrum, et ibidem Studentibus ad exal- 
tationem Eccleſiæ ſanctæ et conſolidationem ac augmentationem Fidei Ca- 
tholicæ, necnon ad noſtri et dicti regni laudis præconium et utilitatem in- 
crementa indies creſcit et multiplicat, gaudere decet Eccleſiam, et pre 
ceteris Anglicanam ; ex eo etiam quod idem regnum noſtrum decoratur 

jocali tam nobili colletamur, deſiderantes eandem Univerſitatem, quæ re- 
giam magnificentiam multipliciter honorat, &c. 

The like Letters, under another form, he ſent to the ſaid Pope for 
Cambridge, dated Mar. 18 this year, as Rob. Hare is pleaſed to tell us; (3) 
but upon my viewing the ſaid Letters, (4) I find them not written for the 
ſame end and purpoſe, but only to have that Univerſity perpetuated, and 
the Privileges which the Chancellor and Scholars of that Univerſity and 
their predeceſſors have hitherto enjoyed, be continued, and to have new 
Privileges, which the Maſters ſhall frame, to be added to them, &c. The 
ſaid Hare, who had been bred in that Univerſity, doth take all advantages 
to make out what he can for the honour and credit thereof, and in ſo 


(1) Rec. Reynold, fol. 8 5. 


(2) Ror. Rom. 11 Ed. II, m. 10, [Hari 


(3) In Me MORaB. Oxon. fol. 29 b. 
Me u. f. 29 b.] 


(4) Ror. Rom. 11 Ed. II, in tur. Lond. 
[Rymer's Fo p. Vol. iii, p. 698. ] 


doing 
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doing doth omit many things that he thinks might make for the . 
of Oxon. 

Another of the King's Letters to the Gab Pope (1) dated Dec. 26 
(which he fent by Mr. John de Luterell, Profeſſor of Divinity, now 
Chancellor, in whoſe favour alſo he wrote a (2) third) he thus ſpeaketh— 
Inter eximia gratiarum donaria quibus regnum noſtrum Angliz manus 
altiſſimi mirificè ſtabilivit, ſummo meretur attolli præconio et favoris cu- 
juſlibet inſigniri præſidio, ſublimis illa ſapientialis ſtudii dignitas, quæ in 
Oxon Univerſitate continuatis viget ſucceſſibus, et floruit ab antiquo. Ipſa 
namque ut mater fœcunda, prolem innumeram procreare non deſinit, cujus 
ſcientialis claritas cæteros irradiat et illuſtrat ; ipſa etiam velut vitis fructi- 
fera, palmites ſuos circumquaque diffundit; qui fitibundis Eccleſiæ filiis, 
ſalutaris doctrinæ pocula copioſè miniſtrant, et de virtutum cellario totam 
lætificant domum DEI: And fo going forward faith thus—* Truly moſt 
holy Father, we have underſtood that this favour hath been granted by 
Pope Boniface VIII, your predeceſſor of bleſſed memory, to the Univerſity 
of the Kingdom of France, that all that have obtained the degree of Ma- 
giſtral honour in any Faculty, might reſume and continue their Lectures 
according to their will, without the preambles or ceremonies of a new 
examination or approbation, or making a new Inception, or defiring the 
favour of any one, in any parts of the world. But becauſe it is not to be 
doubted, that, according to the teſtimonies of ancient writings, the French 
Study (meaning Paris) took its beginning from our Engliſh men, and that 
it is manifeſt that ſuch a favour by an Apoſtolical diſpenſation would re- 
dound to the diſcredit of the Engliſh Studies, if our Univerſity of Oxford 
concur not with thoſe of the Kingdom of France in liberties and Scho- 
laſtical acts, we therefore ſupplicate your Holineſs with an earneſt defire, 
for the keeping and nouriſhing peace among Scholaftical men, that you 
would adorn the Univerſity of Oxford with the like Privilege, &c. 

Thus the King, being no other requeſt, as I conceive, than what Oliver 
Sutton, Biſhop of Lincoln, had deſired the ſaid Pope, Boniface VIII, in 
the year 1296, at what time Scholaſtical Privileges had been granted to 
the French Studies, But whether this requeſt was granted, I cannot ab- 
ſolutely ſay, though in all probability I conceive it was, foraſmuch as at, 
or about, the ſame time, the King did ſend jewels, (3) golden veſſels, and 


(1) or. Rem. 10 Ed. II, m. 10. [Hari (3) Continuator Adami Myrimouth, MS. in 


Mx u. f. 30 a.] Bib. Coll. Magd. Oxon. 
(2) Ib. 11 Ed. II. 


other 
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other precious things to the Pope by the hands of certain Embaſſadors, 
namely, the Earl of Pembroke, Biſhops of Ely and Norwich, the Lord 
Barthelmew de Badleſmere, Anth. de Piſano, and Mr. W. de Berſton, 
Archdeacon of Gloceſter. All which after they had done their errand to 
the great honour of their Nation, the Pope beſtowed upon them his ſpecial 


favours, as he did at the ſame time on ſeveral Maſters that were ſent by the 
Univerſity of Oxford and Paris. 


Three years before this Gilbert de Routhbury having given to the Uni- 
verſity 250 marks, an Ordination (1) was this year made for the diſpoſal 
thereof, two Cheſts appointed for the reception of the ſaid money, and 
Orders made for the lending and reſtoring to and by Maſters that were 
Regents and Non-Regents, Bachelaurs and Sophiſters, as in that of Pon- 
tiſſara before mentioned. They were afterwards called Routhbury Cheſts, 
and numbred among thoſe of the ſummer. 


Much abvut this time the King making ſupplication to Pope John XXII 
that now fate at Avignon, to make the Study of Cambridge a General 
Study, or an Univerſity, did by his Bull dated 5 Id. July (2) in the ſecond 
year of. his Pontificat appoint, © Ut in prædicto loco Cantabrigiz fit de 
cætero Studium Generale. Volentes et etiam decernentes quod Collegium 
Magiſtrorum et Scholarium ejuſdem Studi Univerſitas fit cenſenda, et 
omnibus juribus gaudeat quibus gaudere poteſt, &c.*” Which mention 
here of a College at Cambridge made an Univerſity doth put me in mind 
what thoughts Outlanders have of that place, viz. that it is no diſtinct 
Univerſity of itſelf but rather a member or College belonging to Oxon ; 
and Dr. Albericus Gentilis, an Italian, hath often told our Antiquary Mr. 
Twyne, (3) that before he came into England and ſettled in Oxon, he 
could think no otherwiſe, and eſpecially upon the reading of the alen 
mentioned Bull. 

From the publication of which Bull, divers Authors have written of the 
ſame matter, namely among the reſt an Anonymus, who in his De- 
fenſio Eccleſiæ Rothomagenſis, (4) faith thus—* An. Dom. MCCCXX 
de Studio Grantebrigge facta eſt Univerſitas ſicut eſt Oxon, per Cutiam 
Romanam.” 2. Another Anonymus, in a Note written in a lower margin 


(1) A fol. 49, b. C fol. 38, b. (3) Ut in ApversaR1s ſuis, MS. | 

(2) Int. Col Lz. Th. Allen quondam ex 18 MS. in Bib. Coll. S. Bened. Cant. Vide 
Aul. Glouc, Oxon, Vide in Apor. Twyn, lib. i, in Ec TLOGA Thomæ Jameſu, p. 85, nu. 230. 
204. 
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of the CHRoNICLE of Peter de (1) Vekham, faith thus—* Johannes 
XXII fecit Bullam de approbatione Academiæ Cant. et habetur in Miſ- 
cellan. Cantabrigiæ. Which Note alſo is written in an ancient hand at 
the end of the ſaid Author P. de Yckham in Bodley's Library among thoſe 
MSS. given by that generous Heroe Dr. Laud, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
(2) 3. Ralph Remmyngton, who in his CHRON. or Annals faith thus 
Hoc anno (11 Edw. II) Cantabrigia facta eſt Univerſitas ficut eſt Oxo- 
nium per Curiam Romanam.' Which Annals are in the public Library 
at Cambridge, and hath this Note written before them; Author horum 
Annalium fuit Radulphus Remmington Clericus, Eboracenſis Notarius 
Publicus, qui interfuit in illo proceſſu Cantabrigiæ, et habetur in Col- 
legio Corporis Chriſti in libro qui dicitur, MisCELLANEA Cantabrigiz, 
fol. 135, &c.' 

Whereas Pope Clement V had made and appointed ſeveral wholeſome | 
Conſtitutions for the benefit of religion and learning in a Council held at 
Vienne in France an. 1311: which Conſtitutions he intended to collect 
into one volume, and to have them publiſhed, but was prevented by 
greater matters, and at length by death; Pope John (the XXII of that 
name as ſome ſay) finiſhed that work, and one of the ſaid Conſtitutions (3) 
relating to learning (which was confirmed the laſt year) was by his com- 
mand publiſhed this year at Oxford on the feaſt of the Converſion of S. 
Paul according to the Engliſh accompt. The Conſtitution that is here to 
be underftood is that concerning the profeſſion of the Tongues to be made 
and practiſed in ſeveral Univerfities, as in the Conſtitution itſelf it appears: 
namely, 1. In the Court of Rome, or the Pope's Court, whereſoever it 
ſhould happen to reſide. 2. In the Univerſity of Paris. 3. In that of 
Oxford. 4. In Bologna; and laſtly in Salamanca. The tongues to be 
read were Hebrew, Greek, Arabic and Chaldaic : And of each tongue 
ſhould be two Lecturers, that ſhould govern the Schools in the aforeſaid 
Univerſities, and be ſo ſufficiently learned in them, that they ſhould be 
able to tranſlate any books that treated of the ſaid Tongues into Latin, by 
which and their ſollicitous teaching Students might be ſo well inſtructed, 
that the fruits of their endeavours by God's affiftance might be produced, 
and the ** conſequently be propagated among unbelieving people. 


(1) Ibid, in ead. Bib. Vide etiam Wetde rot An ejuſd. Papæ Johannis ad Acad. Oxon. 


prædicta, p. 1. 657 nu. 217. de ſtatutis concilii Viennenſis 5 ea accipiendis 
(2) [Laud | MS. in Bib, Cotton. 
(3) In lib. v, © FR cap. 1. Vide Eprs- 
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To thoſe that read the ſaid Tongues in the Court of Rome, the Apoſ- 
tolical Seat was to pay the ſtipends due to the reſpective Readers of them. 
To thoſe in Paris, the King of France. To thoſe in Oxford, the Pre- 
lates, Monaſteries, Chapters, Convents, Colleges exempt and not exempt, 
the Rectors of England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. To thoſe of Bo- 
logna, the Prelates, Monaſteries, &c. of Italy, and to thoſe of Salamanca, 
the Prelates, Monaſteries, &c. of Spain. 

This being the effect of the ſaid Conſtitution, or Clementine, as ſome 
call it, I ſhall make ſome obſervations upon it, and then proceed. 1. It 
is to be obſerved that the Univerſity of Oxford was now a moſt noted 
General Study, and that it was a place to which all Students of England, 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales did retire to, and being frequented by other 
Nations, and having educated multitudes that had honoured the Church, 
the Pope therefore was pleaſed to honour it with the third place in the 
Conſtitution. 2. That though Paris is ſet before it, yet Oxford out of all 
right ſhould have precedence ; (1) but becauſe the Pope was a Frenchman, 
and that the Council wherein the ſaid Conſtitutions were made was held 
in France, therefore it was thought fit that Paris ſhould be ſet before it. 

That in the ſaid Clementine there is no mention made of Cambridge, 
or that the ſaid Tongues ſhould be read there, which ſhews that that place 
was no General Study, or that it was frequented by ſeveral Nations. 
4. That divers Authors do take it as a great honour for Oxon to have that 
Clementine ſent to them, and a greater honour to have the third place 
therein among the moſt noted Univerſities in the world. Theolozanus 
calls it (2) an increment or an addition of honour to this Univerſity ; and 
Caſſaneus a Privilege; whence tis that Radulphus Hoſpinianus (3) and 

others do deem it worthy to be numbred among the chief Univerſities of 
the world. 5. Becauſe it was not granted to Cambridge, nor they at all 
honoured by it, therefore it was without doubt why Dr. Cay, the ſome- 
time Antiquary of that place ſhould ſay, (4) that it was not granted as an 
honour to Oxon, but for that it was defective of the Tongues, and that a 
remedy ſhould be taken for the py of them; as if Cambridge needed 


(1) Academia Pariſienſis Oxoniz hie præpo- cui titulus eſt Laudes Academiz Peruſinæ et Ox- 
nitur (inquit Albericus Gentilis) ſed ab homine onienſis, edit. Hannoviæ, an. 1605, p 5. 29: 
epub. 


Gallo, in concilio Galliæ, cum conſtat Oxoniam (2) Greg. Theolozanus in 18 lib. de 
Lutetiz matrem fuiſſe: Carolo magno (per præ- (3) In lib. de Orig. Scholarum. 
ceptorem ſuum Alcuinum Oxonienſem) Acade- (4) In lib. ii de ANTI Ac Ab. CAN TAB. 


diam Pariſienſem inſtituente, Sic in libello ſus p. 195, &c. 
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of the Choi E of Peter de (1) Yekham, faith thus Johannes 
XXII fecit Bullam de approbatione Academiz Cant. et habetur in Miſ- 
cellan. Cantabrigiæ. Which Note alſo is written in an ancient hand at 
the end of the ſaid Author P. de Yckham in Bodley's Library among thoſe 
MSS. given by that generous Heroe Dr. Laud, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
(2) 3. Ralph Remmyngton, who in his CHRON. or Annals faith thus 
Hoc anno (11 Edw. II) Cantabrigia facta eſt Univerſitas ſicut eſt Oxo- 
nium per Curiam Romanam.' Which Annals are in the public Library 
at Cambridge, and hath this Note written before them; © Author horum 
Annalium fuit Radulphus Remmington Clericus, Eboracenſis Notarius 
Publicus, qui interfuit in illo proceſſu Cantabrigiæ, et habetur in Col- 
legio Corporis Chriſti in libro qui dicitur, MisCELLANEA Cantabrigiæ, 
fol. 135, &c. 

Whereas Pope Clement V had made and appointed ſeveral wholeſome 
Conſtitutions for the benefit of religion and learning in a Council held at 
Vienne in France an. 1311: which Conſtitutions he intended to collect 
into one volume, and to have them publiſhed, but was prevented by 
greater matters, and at length by death; Pope John (the XXII of that 
name as ſome ſay) finiſhed that work, and one of the ſaid Conſtitutions (3) 
relating to learning (which was confirmed the laſt year) was by his com- 
mand publiſhed this year at Oxford on the feaſt of the Converſion of S. 
Paul according to the Engliſh accompt. The Conſtitution that is here to 
be underftood is that concerning the profeſſion of the Tongues to be made 
and practiſed in ſeveral Univerfities, as in the Conſtitution itſelf it appears: 
namely, 1. In the Court of Rome, or the Pope's Court, whereſoever it 
ſhould * to reſide. 2. In the Univerſity of Paris. 3. In that of 
Oxford. 4. In Bologna; and laſtly in Salamanca. The tongues to be 
tead were Hebrew, Greek, Arabic and Chaldaic: And of each tongue 
ſhould be two Lecturers, that ſhould govern the Schools in the aforeſaid 
Univerſities, and be ſo ſufficiently learned in them, that they ſhould be 
able to tranſlate any books that treated of the ſaid Tongues into Latin, by 
which and their ſollicitous teaching Students might be ſo well inſtructed, 
that the fruits of their endeavours by Gop's aſſiſtance might be produced, 
and the faith conſequently be propagated among unbelieving people. 


(1) Ibid. in ead. Bib. Vide etiam mEcLoca ToLan ejuſd. Papæ Johannis ad Acad. Oxon. 


prædicta, p. 1 nu. 217. de ſtatutis concilii Viennenſis ab ea a n 
(2) [Laud 61. MS. in Bib. Cotton. 


(3) In lib. v, Clementin, cap. 1, Vide Ey1s- 
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To thoſe that read the ſaid Tongues in the Court of Rome, the Apoſ- 
tolical Seat was to pay the ſtipends due to the reſpective Readers of them. 
To thoſe in Paris, the King of France. To thoſe in Oxford, the Pre- 
lates, Monaſteries, Chapters, Convents, Colleges exempt and not exempt, 
the Rectors of England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. To thoſe of Bo- 
logna, the Prelates, Monaſteries, &c. of Italy, and to thoſe of Salamanca, 
the Prelates, Monaſteries, &c. of Spain. 

This being the effect of the ſaid Conſtitution, or Clementine, as ſome 
call it, I ſhall make ſome obſervations upon it, and then proceed. 1. It 
is to be obſerved that the Univerſity of Oxford was now a moſt noted 
General Study, and that it was a place to which all Students of England, 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales did retire to, and being frequented by other 
Nations, and having educated multitudes that had honoured the Church, 
the Pope therefore was pleaſed to honour it with the third place in the 
Conſtitution. 2. That though Paris is ſet before it, yet Oxford out of all 
right ſhould have precedence ; (1) but becauſe the Pope was a Frenchman, 
and that the Council wherein the ſaid Conſtitutions were made was held 
in France, therefore it was thought fit that Paris ſhould be ſet before it. 
3. That in the ſaid Clementine there is no mention made of Cambridge, 
or that the ſaid Tongues ſhould be read there, which ſhews that that place 
was no General Study, or that it was frequented by ſeveral Nations. 
4. That divers Authors do take it as a great honour for Oxon to have that 
Clementine ſent to them, and a greater honour to have the third place 
therein among the moſt noted Univerſities in the world. Theolozanus 
calls it (2) an increment or an addition of honour to this Univerſity ; and 
Caſſaneus a Privilege; whence tis that Radulphus Hoſpinianus (3) and 
others do deem it worthy to be numbred among the chief Univerſities of 
the world. 5. Becauſe it was not granted to Cambridge, nor they at all 
honoured by it, therefore it was without doubt why Dr. Cay, the ſome- 
time Antiquary of that place ſhould ſay, (4) that it was not granted as an 
| honour to Oxon, but for that it was defective of the Tongues, and that a 
remedy ſhould be taken for the ſupply of them; as if Cambridge needed 


(1) Academia Pariſienſis Oxoniæ hie præpo- cui titulus eſt Laudes Academiz Peruſinæ et Ox- 


nitur (inquit Albericus Gentilis) ſed ab homine onienſis, edit. Hannoviæ, an. 1605, p. 29. 
Gallo, in concilio Galliæ, cum conſtat Oxoniam (2) Greg. Theolozanus in 18 lib. de Repub 
Lutetiæ matrem fuiſſe: Carolo magno (per præ- (3) In lib. de Orig. Scholarum. 

ceptorem ſuum Alcuinum Oxonienſem) Acade- (4) In lib. ii de AnTiQ. Ac Ap. CAN TAB. 


diam Pariſienſem inſtituente, Sic in libello ſwo p. 195, &c. 
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it not, but that they then and long before flouriſhed in them, and all othet 
kinds of learning. But by the way I muſt take leave to tell him that ſeeing 
his Univerſity did in all probability pay tribute towards the maintenance of 
the Readers of the ſaid Tongues in Oxon, we may upon the like ground 
think that they were ſo far deſtitute of them, that the Students thereof did 
retire to this place to take advantage of them. Wherefore if in this Cle- 
mentine the Oxonian Study (by which word the Gloflator underſtands a 
General Univerſity) be put before the General Studies of ſeveral Provinces, 
then much more ought it to go before Cambridge, which was now or very 
lately but a School of this Province: habet hinc eccleſia Univerſitates, 
in quibus S. Biblia transferenda, peregrine linguæ docentur, faith a certain 
Author (1) in his determination againſt the Engliſh Tranſlation. 6. It is 
to be obſerved, that the Pope had a more ſpecial regard to the Hebrew 
tongue, and to the teaching and encreaſing of it, becauſe that by its be- 
nefit, thoſe that abhorred the name of CHRIST, ſuch as the Jews, might 
the ſooner be converted, but as for the converfion of the Saracens by the 
Arabic, or the Aſſyrians by the Chaldaic, no great care was taken about 
them. 7. It is ſaid by certain Authors (2) that have made Glofles on the 
faid Clementines that the mentioning of the Greek Lecture was omitted in 
the original copy, nay, as ſome ſay in divers copies that were afterwards 
printed : and the reaſon that they produce for it, is that the Greeks were 
not Infideles, but ſometime under the obedience of the Church : and there- 
fore perhaps John Leland, our famous Antiquary, might have underſtood 
it ſo, becauſe that in one of his works, (3) wherein he ſpeaketh of the 
migration of good letters into Britain, he hath among other verſes theſe 
two : 
Illa vetus linguis florebat Roma duabus 
At linguis gaudet terra Britanna tribus.” 


But ſeveral of thoſe printed copies were falſe, as other Gloſſators ſay, or 
ele that the word Grzecz' was wilfully omitted, becauſe that the Greeks 
did anciently as I have told you profeſs CHR1sT, and in all things agree 
with the Catholic Church, unleſs in that Article « De Spiritus ſancti pro- 
ductione: And therefore to ſpend time for the convertion of them was 
thought needleſs. 


(1) Gul: Butlerus, MS. in Bib. Coll. Merton. Clement. Joh. Imola in Com. in 5 Clem. et ali. 
(535—68.] 


£ (3) In Encomus, Trophzis, &c. edit. Lond. 
(2) Joh. Andreas in Com. ſuis ad Decreta 1589, p. 3. 
To 
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To conclude ; it is farther to be obſerved, that though the Pope was 
pleaſed to have the ſaid Lectures ſettled in this Univerſity, yet had we in 
England and particularly in Oxford all the ſaid Tongues except Chaldaic 
read and taught by ſome long before, as 

I. Arabic, in which DANIEL MERLAC or MoRLEY, RoßERTUSG 
RETENENSIS, ATHELARDUS BATHONIENSIS, &c. all Oxford men, were 
excellently well ſkilled, and did tranſlate ſeveral books thence into Latin, 
for the benefit of Clerks. 

II. Hebrew, in which many were well learned in the days of King 
Athelſtan. For at the earneſt requeſt of his Prelates, he cauſed' the 
Scriptures to be by certain learned men tranſlated out of this Tongue into 
the Saxoniſh or Engliſh, as in the Chronicles it is mentioned. (1) RogRRT 
GRosSSTEST, Biſhop of Lincoln, extracted many things out of the Hebrew 
Commentaries, and tranſlated the Teſtaments of the Patriarchs, beſides 
others, in the reign of Henry III, moſt excellent that way. Alſo when 
the Jews were in Oxford, we had many of their books, more at their de- 
parture, and as we may conceive, they themſelves read Hebrew to Scholars 
in their School. | 

III. Greek, of which having ſpoken ſeveral times before in relation 
to its profeſſion in Oxford, I ſhall only ſay this as a concluſion, that if the 
Tongues be reckoned among Trivial and Quadrivial Arts, then were they 
here long before this time. For in the Letters (2) of King Edw. I, [teſt. 
apud Wodeſtoke in craſtino beati Thome Martiris] an. reg. 3, by which 
he ſettles a Chaplain in S. Mary's Church for the benefit of the Univerſity, 
he faith that at Oxon ſuum poſuerunt trivium et quadrivium funda- 
menta. But concerning theſe matters I ſhall deſire the Reader to conſult 
farther the Latin Copy of this Book, under the year 1318. 


Dom. 1318 
Any 0 ene e e 
A certain Writer, or Tranſcriber, named Edward, having a Cat that 
was his familiar, did publicly aſſert (3) at Oxford, about the feaſt of Pente- 
coſt, that he was the true heir of England, and coming to the King's 
palace without the Northgate, which Edw. II had lately given to the 


(1) Vide etiam Baleum, cent. ii, nu. 27: et nu. 11. 
in declaratione ſua in Ir IN ERARIUM Jo. Le- (3) Continuator CHAOVNIOI Tho. Wykes 
landi, edit. 1549. MS. ſub. an. 1318. 

(2) Par. 3 Ed. I, m. 34: et in pix. MM, 
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Carmelite Friers, commanded them to depart thence, for that it did be- 
long to the Crown of England. Tis faid (1) that he was a young man 
of a beautiful countenance, that he was trained up in learning in the Uni- 
verſity, and that he brought a Dog and a Cat into the Kings Hall, (2) 
and there ſending for the Mayor of the Town and others, as well Clerks 
as Laics, did openly confeſs before them that he was the legitimate ſon of 
the King of England lately deceafed, and that he was the right heir to the 
Kingdom. Whereupon the Townſmen being about to ſeize upon him he 
fled into the Church of the ſaid Carmelite Friers, truſting there to be ſafe 
through the immunity of the place, becauſe it had been built by the King's 
predeceſſor. But remaining ſtiff in his folly, and maintaining eagerly be- 
fore them that he was the right heir, ſome of the Burghers plucked him 
out by force, tied him on a horſe's back, and ſent a guard with him to 
the King, then with his Court at Northampton. The next day the King 
cauſed him to be examined, and finding him to be a notorious cheat, was 
condemned to be hanged, drawn and quartered. Soon after he was carried 
out into the country to a place called Coppedoke, or as ſome ſay (3) Cop- 
peddethorn, between Northampton and Killingworth, and being there ready 
to ſuffer, did openly proteſt that he was the fon of the late King, and that 
the King that now was, was the fon of the Queen's Houſekeeper ; (4) 
for the ſame night that the Queen was brought to bed of a ſon, the Houſe- 
keeper's wife was brought to bed of another, but the Queen's nurſe being 
careleſs of the child, let it fall from her lap into the fire, and before ſhe 
could take it out, the fide of it was burnt and ſhrunk. So that ſhe fear- 
ing the great difpleafure of the King and Queen, went and changed the 
burnt child for that of the Houſekeeper ; but the burnt child outgrowing 
his wound and thriving is here now before you ready to ſuffer, &c. Among 
other things that he then ſaid, was that he had in his houſe a Spirit in the 
likeneſs of a Cat, which Spirit did always tell him that he was the true 
ſon of the King, and that he ſhould be King of England. 


By this time the Preaching Friers (who had lately obtained from the 
Pope divers privileges, particularly an exemption, as they pretended, from 
being ſubject to the juriſdiction of the Univerſity) began to behave them- 
ſelves very inſolent againſt the Chancellor and Maſters, to raiſe frequent 
tumults and ſeditions among the Scholars, and to ſubvert the Government 


(1) In quibuſd. Epochis ad finem libri Mona- (3) Tho. Walſingham ſub an. 1320, p. 113. 


ſterii 8. Auguſtini Cant. in Scacc. apud Weſtm. (4) Continuat. Tho. Wykes, ut ſupra. 
(2) Annales Briton MS. an. 1318. 
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itſelf. At length when no admonitions could prevail, the Chancellor was 
forced to make his complaints to the King, and his Council in the Par- 
liament now ſitting at York, which, with others that ſucceeded, he taking 
into conſideration, ſent his Mandate to the Sheriff, (1) dated Nov. 24, 
denoting to him that whereas the ſaid Chancellor hath by the Charters of 
his Progenitors, Kings of England, cogniſance of certain tranſgreſſions in 
the Town of Oxford, and ſuburbs thereof, committed' by Scholars, or 
Clerks, or others, except death and Mahym, and that the ſaid Chancellor 
ought to keep the peace and preſerve it, as his Miniſter, &c. That alſo 
being given to underſtand, that the Preaching Friers living in the faid 
Tov will not permit the Chancellor to do juſtice on thoſe of their Order, 
that are guilty of ſuch tranſgreſſions, of which he hath cogniſance, pre- 
tending themſelves to be free from his juriſdiction by Papal privileges, 
whence tis that various tumults and contentions ariſe, and thereby the 
peace of the Univerſity is diſturbed, &c. he therefore commands the ſaid 
Sheriff, that notwithſtanding the ſaid Papal privileges, he attend and obey 
the Chancellor in thoſe things which belong to [his] cogniſance, puniſhing 
of the ſaid tranſgreſſions, and conſervation of peace. 

At the fame time certain perſons of the Mendicant Order being not 
contented with the power given to them to be exerciſed within their own 
precincts, did preſume to abſolve very many that were ſubject to the Biſhop 
of Lincoln's power in and near the Univerſity, as alſo to that of the Arch- 
deacon's Official of Oxford, and eſpecially ſuch that had incurred the 
ſentence of Excommunication for laying violent hands on Clerks, or that 
had borne arms in diſturbance of the peace of the Univerſity, &c. Theſe 
and other matters being often infinuated to John, Biſhop of Lincoln, he 
did by his Writing (2) dated 7 Id. Apr. an. 1319, command the faid 
Official that in all Churches in and near Oxon that are ſubje& to him the 
{aid Biſhop, he ſhould in the time of ſolemn Maſs, and when the greateſt 
multitude of people were gathered together, and alſo in his Synods and 
Chapters, cauſe to be publicly prohibited, that the Brethren ſhould not 
preſume for the future to do ſuch things in the Biſhop's Dioceſs without 
legitimate authority, and that all thoſe that were ſubject to the ſaid Biſhop 
ſhould not under pain of Excommunication have recourſe to, or admit of 
the pretended authority of, the ſaid Brethren. Alſo that all ſuch that 
were, or ſhould be excommunicated for laying violent hands on the Clerks, 


(1) Cravs. 12 Ed. II. 22. Vide in Eis r. (2) Res. Dalderbie, fol. 391, et 388. 
kve Sum. Petri de Vineis, MS. in Bib. Bodl. 
ſhould, 
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ſhould, if they be of the Univerſity, be abſolved by the Chancellor, and 
if any of the e Krach without the Univerſity were excommunicated 
or did lay under the cenſure thereof for crimes committed, then were they 
to, recur to the Sacriſt of Oſney for abſolution, eſpecially deputed by he 
Biſhop in ſuch matters, c. 

Now though here is no mention of what Order theſe Mendicants were 
that preſumed to do theſe things, yet we may, conceive they were of the 
Preaching or Dominican Order, becauſe, as 'tis told you before, they had 
lately obtained Papal privileges ; by virtue of which, it ſo came to paſs, 
that the Univerſity never enjoyed a real peace ſo long as they continued 
therein, and if you'l believe ſeveral Hiſtorians, the Univerſity of Paris had 
ſo great a ſhare of their continual moleſtations, that though many of them 
were ornaments to that Univerſity, that they ſolemnly wiſhed that they had 
never ſet foot among them. 


Dom. 1319 
an. \ 12—13 Edw. II. 


The Burghers of Oxford having formerly withdrawn the payment of the 
Fee farm rent of the Town from King Edw. I, (the juſt reaſon for it I am 
not able to tell you) he therefore in the 1 3th or about the 18th year of 
his reign did ſeize upon the Clerkſhip of the Mercat, and let it out ſome- 
times to the Conſtable of the Caſtle, and ſometimes to others at his plea- 
ſure, for his beſt profit. By virtue of the ſaid ſeizing on the Mercat 
(which never returned to the Burghers again in that ſort as it was before) 


his next ſucceſſor, Edw. II, ſent forthh is Breve (1) dated at York May 


28 this year, and directed to the Mayor and Baillives of Oxford, that for 
the avoiding of confuſion between the Town-mercat-folks and the foreign, 
and excluding and ſevering the Town foreſtallers and regrators from the 
country people, they ſhould with the conſent of the Chancellor of the 
Univerſity aſſign certain places for the country folk, wherein they might 
utter their wares by their own hands, and in default of ſuch aſſignment, 
the Chancellor of the Univerſity was to do it alone. According to which 
Breve the Mercat was brought into order, as in ancient time it had been; 
the ſettlement of which as it appears on record, (2) I ſhall not here ſet 
down, but reſerve it for a more proper place, that is the Chapter of the 


(1) CLavs. 12 Ed. II, m. [6,] [Hari Paiv. (2) In quodam vet. rus. L1B. in ſcriniis 
f, 36 a.] Civit. Oxon. fol. 137. 
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Mercat in the Survey of the AnTiqQuiTY of the Town or CiTy of 
OxrorD. All that I ſhall obſerve now of the (aid ſettlement or ordination 
of the Mercat is, that therein occurs not the ſtation for the Town or 
Country Butchers, 'or the place for the buying and ſelling of live beaſts 
and cattle, for though not in this King's reign, yet in that of (1) Edw. III, 
ſheep and oxen were ſold. alive in the Mercat, as it appears from good 
teſtimony. But this by the by. The King -having thus ordained the 
Mercat as it was of old, and having the Clerkſhip thereof in his own 
hands, continued fo for ought that I know till the great Conflict fell out 
an. 1354, and then the Liberties of the Burghers being taken away by 
King Edward III, he, for the benefit of the Univerſity gave it to the 
Chancellor thereof, as it ſhall be anon ſhewed. | 


In the vigils of S. Kenelm, King and Martyr, fell out in the evening a 
moſt grievous Conflict (2) between the Northern and Southern Clerks : 
the former of which being in purſuit of the other in Catſtreet, it hapned 

that one Luke de Horton came then out of his door to make it and the 
gutter clean, but Elias de Hubberthorp ſuppoſing him to be one that be- 
longed to the Southern party, gave him a cut on the head with his ſword, 
which being deep to the brain he died ſoon after. There were ſeveral that 
had that night received wounds, but darkneſs coming on they were forced 


to part. 


Dom. 1320 
Me | 13—14 Edw. II. 
As for the Tongues before mentioned, for the reading of which divers 


Lectuters were to be appointed, they were by this time in ſome part ſet- 


tled. That of the Hebrew was eminently performed by Joun de BRIS“ 
TOLL, a converted Jew ; who performing the Lecture ſeveral years with 
the applauſe of moſt Clerks had that ſalary, which was appointed for him, 
collected this year by the appointment of Walter Reynold, (3) Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, that is to ſay, a Farthing of every Pound of Eccleſiaſtical 
revenues (one faith (4) a penny out of every Mark) from the Province of 
Canterbury. Which being collected by the beginning of Lent, was re- 
turned into the hands of the Prior of the holy Trinity in London, and by 
him, through other hands, paid at ſeveral times to the ſaid Convert. The 


(1) [Hen. III. in Lat. Tranſl. Qu.) (3) Rec. Reynold, fol. 99. Et in Res. 
(2) Ror. Th. Graundpont Coronatoris Oxon. Burwaſh. f 

13 Ed. II, in ſcrin. Civ. Oxon. (4) Harpesfeld in Hiſt. Eccl. ſac. 14, c. 28. 
Vor. I. Fit laſt 
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laſt time that I find mention made of this Collection of money for the 
Tongues is in an. 1327, for then the Prior of S. Catherine's, near Lin- 

coln, (appointed before by John Dalderbic the Biſhop, to colle& the money 
in his Dioceſs) who had not given an accompt of it, nor ſatisfied the Biſhop, 
were appointed (1) Anthony de Beck or Beek D. of Div. and Chancellor 
of Lincoln, afterward Biſhop of Norwich, Andrew Gyles of Radmere, 
Thomas de Corbrygge and Robert de Brydelyngton Canons of the faid 
place, to take an accompt of the money, namely of half a penny in a mark 
from the Parochial Miniſters of that Dioceſs, and to call the faid Prior of 
S. Catharine's into examination about it. How long afterwards this col- 
lection continued I know not, nor what the names were of thoſe that read 
the Lectures of Arabic, Chaldaic and dank. having not yet ſeen the leaſt 
mention made of them. 


Whereas the Univerſity had lately appointed a Sermon to be preached at 
certain times for the fruitful and ſpiritual increaſe of Theologiſts, and all 
others remaining and abiding within the precincts thereof; Henry Burwaſh, 
Biſhop of Lincoln, did by his writing (2) dated 3 cal. Nov. this year re- 
leaſe to any one perſon 40 days * de injuncta ſibi pznitentia' that would 
come to the ſaid Sermon, diligently hear and retain with a pious mind 
thoſe things that he heareth, and afterwards to grant out of pure charity 
ſomething towards the maintenance and perpetuation of it. This. is the 
effect of the faid Wri ting, but where the Sermon was preached it appears 
not; only by conjecture in the Church or Yard of S. Peter in the eaſt i in 
the time of Lent, which continueth to this day. 


By virtue of a certain Writing, (3) dated the third of the Ides of De- 
cemb. this year, which was iſſued out by the authority of John de Briſtol, 
Provincial Prior of the Preaching Friers, and Thomas de Weſtwell, Prior 
of the Convent of them at Oxford, whereby power was given to certain 
perſons to act in their names; that long and tedious Controverſy between 
them the ſaid Friers and the Chancellor and Maſters of the Univerſity was 
brought to a final conclufion. For the effecting of which the ſaid Pro- 
vincial and Prior appointed for the Friers, Peter de Kenygton, Luke de 
Wodeford, William de Ebryton, Doctors of Divinity, and John de 
Wrotham. Thoſe that the Chancellor appointed for the Univerſity were, 
as I conceive, ſome of them mentioned in an. 1314. Both which parties 


(1) Res. Burwaſh vel Burgeſb, ut ſupra, fol. (2) Ibid. fol. 6, b. 
351. (3) In tur. Schol, in pix. V. nu. 9. 


examining 


\ 
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examining the whole matter from the firſt to the laſt, was, after thoſe for 
the Friers had yielded in many things, and ſubmitted in the name of the 
. . 4 had unhappily paſſed, firmly concluded for the preſent. 


tn a Parkland began at Weſtminſter on Monday in the octaves of S. 
Michael; were certain Petitions (1) ef the Chancellor and Scholars of Ox- 
ford put up againſt the Burghers concernmmng certain grievances in relation 
to the Mercat that they were Authors of, Which Petitions alſo being put 
up to the King, and his Council, did effectually contain theſe things ; 3 VIZ. 
quod venditores vini et cerviſiæ ac mercatores averii ponderis in Villa 
Oxon falſa habent menſuras et pondera per quæ vinum, cerviſiam et mer- 
caturas communiter vendunt ad grave damnum Cancellarti, Magiſtrorum 
et Scholarium ac aliorum ad prædictam Villam confluentium, et ibidem 
commorantium, qui quidem venditores per Majorem et Ballivos ac alios de 
Communitate ville prædictæ qui tabernas vini et civiſiæ tenent et merca- 
tores averii ponderis ſunt et conſimilia menſuras et pondera habent, taliter 
manutenentur quod hujuſmodi falfitas diu eſt ibid. abſque punitione aliqua 
continuata fuerit et adhuc contmuatur, &c. Whereupon the King by 
his Breve (2) dat. 18 Dec. ſent to the Sheriff of Oxfordſhire, did pin 
Adam de Brom and John de Brimpton to enquire upon the oaths of legal 
men the whole truth of the matter; and thereby commanded the ſaid 
dheriff that when they ſhould appoint a day to ſit that he cauſe certain legal 
men of his Bailywick to appear before them and make enquiry accordin gly. 
Alſo when the Chancellor complained of the great faults and corruptions 
by ſuch that had the cuſtody of the affize of bread and ale, he ordered that 
he ſhould have a counter-roll with the Cuftos, and ordered by his Breve (3) 
of the 18 of Nov. the ſaid two perſons to make enquiry into that matter. 
By another (4) dated Jan. 20 he appointed the faid Adam de Brom, Mr. 
Robert de Ayleſton, and John de Trillow, not only to examine that matter 


alſo, but that beforementioned concerning Meaſures and Weights, and the 


confederacy (5) between the Baillives of the Town and Bakers to rob all 
pus 15 of the true and juſt quantity of bread. 


5 „1010 Lie: Parl. 14 Ed, IT, fol. 84, in tur, (3) Tbid. | 
Lond. [Hari Px IV. f. 36 b.] (4) = ix. MM. nu. [9, 10. * 
(z) In Scrin. Civ. Ox. | (5) Ibid. nu, 8, 
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An. eee Red er diu 2.009 bas ct! 
hs at. E dw. II. ; 53: {1 . 
Au that I find memorable this year is hat the King 5 his Letters « (1) 


ſent to his Baillives and all his faithful ſubjects commanded them that they 


protect and defend the Chancellor, Maſters. and Scholars, their ſervants 
and goods from all danger that was now likely to happen to them; and by 
others (2) to the Mayor and Baillives of Oxon that they cauſe to be put out 
and ejected all ſuſpected perſons, as well Nobles as others that were now 
abiding in Oxon. to the perturbation of the tranquillity of Students there. 


As for theſe laſt letters which bear the ſame. date as the former, that is to 


fay at Shrewſbury Jan. 20, do plainly ſhew that they were written to no 
other end than to ſuppreſs certain ſuſpicious people that bore no good will 
to the King. Among which ſome Scholars being mixed a ſtrict Statute 
was made (3) about this time (or at fartheſt the next year) againſt. thoſe 
that ſhould bear or carry any defenſive or offenſive er Wi 


i An. { Dom: I _" 
15—16 Edw. II. | : 
The diſcord between the Univerſity and Preaching Friers being no 
ſooner concluded but another roſe the laſt! year between the Chancellor 
John Luttrell, and the Maſters and Scholars of the Univerſity. --' Upon 
what account it took its beginning (unleſs from the differences between 
the Nominaliſts (4) and Realiſts) I; know not. So great and ſcandalous 
was this diſſention, eſpecially this year, that the ſaid Dr. Luttrell quitting 
his place of Chancellor, as being defirous to go beyond the ſeas, the King 


by his Breve (5) ſent to him, dated Aug. 1 2, commanded him that he 


leave not the kingdom becauſe of thoſe mutual diſcords between him and 


his Scholars in the time of his prefecture, leſt he ſhould divulge any thing 


that is ſcandalous concerning thoſe controverſies:to the diſgrace: and danger 
of the Univerſity and whole kingdom; alſo that he write not - or- publiſh 
any thing of them, but that he return, and that with ſome of the Maſters he 


appear before the King and his Council at Vork on the day of S. Michael 


following, &c. Whereupon he returned, and taking the place of Chan- 


cellor upon him again for ſome time, did, with certain Maſters, 80 to 


(1) Par. 15 Ed. II, part. i, m. 1: Et in B, (4) ArchiteQus et artifex Nominalium fuit (nt 
fol. 27 a: Et C fol. go, a. [Hari PR Iv. f. 37 b.] dicitur) Gul. Occamus. 


(2) CLAus. 15 Ed. II, m. 23. (5) Cravs. 16 Ed. II, m. 29. 
(3) A fol, 63, A. C fol. 31, a. 


York, 
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York, and there after a full hearing the matter was concluded, thou gh not 
altogether to the content of Dr. LuTTRELL. 

The ſaid Doctor was one in his time excellently well learned, and had 
about. this year written ſeveral Theological treatiſes much eſteemed and 
taken into the hands of Scholars that now lived. He before alſo had been 
at Rome, and had then with him the King's commendations of his perſoft 
and worth to the Pope; at which place performing ſeveral exerciſes againſt 

perſons of note, became ſo plauſible and reſpected, that he obtained great 
IEA from the Pope (being ready to beſtow benefits on thoſe that me- 
rited) and greater from the King of Sicily, then preſent, and ſhewing 
himſelf to be a Prince of great wiſdom by his frequent oppoſings and an- 
ſwerings had with the Clerks that were gathered together from ſeveral 
parts of the world. The ſtate of that place and invitation thereunto, he 
received in letters written from an Engliſhman called Stephen de Ketering 
then reſident there, and a conſtant auditor of the frequent exerciſes per- 
formed in ſeveral Colleges at that place. One of thoſe letters (1) I have 
ſeen and peruſed, and therein he tells the Doctor that the Pope under pre- 
text of civil wiſdom did bear a great affection to Juriſts, and now of late 
to Theologiſts, and eſpecially to Maſters in the holy Writ, ſo that any one 
that is expert or thought worthy to have the name of Magiſterial dignity 
doth not depart from the holy Court without reward. For the Pope does 
willingly provide for them great Dignities and Prebendſhips, and according 
to the conditions of their perſons | he raiſes ſome to Epiſcopal, and others 
to 232 dignity, &c. So that Dr. Luttrell having been there 

an. 1317, as is before told you, and had there gained great popularity, 
was the reaſon why the King recalled him (being now about to go there 
again) leſt what he open report of the VEGA, whether true or falſe, 
might be believed. 

The King had a ee * for him, and 10 great truſt of his fidelity, 
that when divers Noblemen and others of quality had retired to Oxford, 
the laſt year, to hateh miſchief againſt him, now in a tottering condition, 
he commanded (2) the Mayor and Baillives to put them out thence, or that 
their oaths for their peaceable behaviour ſhould be taken before the ſaid 
Dr. Latwoll, then Chaney of the Univerſity. 


* . | * 5 11 ] 


05 In wb exemplyri, Ms. priſolarim Petri de Vineis, MS. in Bib. Bodt. 
(2) Cu. n m. 15 1 


An. 
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on \ TI Dom. 132 

A. 16—17 Ede, II. 
Divers Writers of f cool worth flouriſhed about this time in Oxford: a 
whom were N1icuoLas TRIVETT, (1). Theologiſt and Hiſtorian ; ang 
Mas WALLE1s, (2) a Dominican, the moſt, eminent diſputant in Divinity 
of his time; HENRY Cossty (3) and Wittiam NoTYNGHAM, (4) 
Franciſcans; WALTER BURLEY, (5) one of the Scholars of Duns Sco- 
tus, and F ellow-pupil to William Occam, author of the Nominals ; Jzr- 
FRY ALIEVANT (6) and LuRR BospEx, (7) Carmelites ; with others. 
Then NicuoLAas de LYRA, (8) a Jew born, but afterward a Minorite 
Frier, who obtained great praiſe by his accurate interpretation of the Holy 
Writ, RICHARD FITZRALPHE alſo muſt be remembred, ſtiled by a cer- 
tain author (9) * alia fax ardens concertationum in hoc ſæculo, meaning 
that he was a great enemy to the Friers, as to their opinions, and alſo their 
ſcandalous actions in enticing young Scholars (ſons ſometimes of great per- 
ſons) to be of their Order. But though Oxford was looked upon in this 
King's reign to be a fruitful vine, and a fountain of good letters,” yet a 
certain author (10) ſtileth it according to the manner of his writing © bona- 
rum artium corruptricem pro Papæ regno. The truth is, if Philoſophy and 
Divinity were any ways defective, I cannot congeive any other reaſon for it 
than that «© the Laws and Canons were out of meaſure abundant in theſe 
times. They conceived riches and brought forth dignities, and therefore the 
whole multitude of Scholars almoſt did run unto, and ſtudy, them.“ (11) 


The 16 of March the King by his letters patent (12) confirmed his 
firſt privilege that he had granted to the Oxonians, viz. that the Chancel- 
lor might convene the Burghers before him, as to perſonal actions, and the 
20 of the ſaid month did commit (13) to the Chancellor of the Univer- 
ſity and Mayor of the Town for the time being the cuſtody of Aſſize of 
bread and ale in the faid Town and Suburbs thereof nen his pleaſure 
only, conditionally that they pay to his Exchequer pl. per annum. The 

King it feems before by his Letters dat. mr af. ag. 11. „ ty (14) 


- 
? n — — 


(1) Baleus cent. 5, nu. 4 | + | . (9) Harpsf. ut ſupfra. 5 1 e 
(2) Ibid. nu. 35. , £39 OR Bal. eber nu. 97. 5 
(3) Ibid. cent. 5, nu. 38. 4 (11) Rob. r ad Counter. 

(4) Ibid. nu. 44. nn lib. Sapient, 8. | 

(5) Ibid. nu. 42. | (12) Pat. 17 Ed. 11, part. 2, m. 28. [Hari 
(6) Ibid. nu. 39. PRiv. 37 b.] 

(7) Ibid. nu. 34. (13) Pix. MM. in turri Schol. nu. 20. 

(8) Harpsfeld, in His r. ſec. 14, cap. 28. (14) Ut dicitur in Clauſ. 18 Ed. II, m. 27. 


the 
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the faid cuſtody to Richard D'amorie, but taking it now away from him, 
did for ſeveral reaſons, as he faith, grant it to the aforeſaid parties. 


Dom. 1324 
nn. | 17—18 Edw. II. 

The 17 of June, the King, upon ſeveral complaints brought before him 
concerning abuſes done to Scholars, fent out his Letters (1) to all his 
Baillives to prote& them and their goods for one year and no longer ; this 
aroſe from ſome difference between __ and the Burghers, but upon what 
account I know not. 


At this time ſeveral Clerks of England and Wales, that were now ſtu- 
dying in the Univerſity, were upon their contumacy, rebellion, and pertur- 
bation of the peace, either ſuſpended, or excommunicated, or both, by the 
Chancellor, but they valuing not that puniſhment, becauſe that when they 
left Oxford they thought it would not, or could not, follow them, the Chan- 
cellor ſent, as his predeceſſors uſed to do, the names of all ſuch rebellious 
perſons to the reſpective Biſhops, to the end that they might ſtop them 
in their preferments, or elſe if they were already beneficed to have their re- 
venues ſequeſtred, till ſuch time they ſhould make fatisfaftion for their 
crimes. Whereupon many of the Biſhops favouring the Chancellor's de- 
fires, the Clerks were fain to return to Oxford, and at length to obedi- 
ence ; whereby the power of the Chancellor was made great and terrible. 
We have a copy (2) of an anſwer made to the Chancellor, Maſters and 
Scholars by David, Biſhop of St. David's, dated 3 Nones of March 
this year ; whereby he promiſes to do that which the Chancellor deſires 


as to the Clerks of his dioceſs, part of which is printed in the Latin copy, 


and to that I refer the Reader. 


Dom. 1325 
e f 18—19 Edw. II. 


Theſe 1 being 1 no ſooner done, but a great contention fell out be- 
tween the Univerſity and Archdeacon of Oxford. The perſon that en- 
joyed that dignity was one Galhardus de Mota, Cardinal of St. Lucia in 
Silice, ſtiled by 2 certain Hiſtorian (3 ) Folchardus, who altogether living 
in Kame rented out 1  Archdeaconry to certain Officers, who by all ways 


(1), Pat. I Bd. IL, x 2, a. 11. Hari (2) In pix. II, in tur. Schol. nu. 3. 
Pray, f . pt. L (3) Harpsfield in His r. Eccl. ſæc. 14, e. 28. 
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imaginable would, eſpecially by bribings and underhand dealing, make the 
place more worth to them than what they gave to the Cardinal for it. 
Theſe hungry Officers that he had appointed much about this year, 
claimed cogniſance of Clerks, as to fornication, adultery, probate of wills, 
and other matters, belonging to their ſpiritual juriſdiction, which the 
Archdeacon's predeceſſors were wont (as they faid) to have time out of 
mind. The Chancellor being hereat ſomewhat troubled, he with the 
Proctors and ſeveral Maſters make oppoſition, and would by no means 
ſuffer the Clerks to be ſubje& to their juriſdiction. Hereupon the Officers 
ſent the particulars of theſe matters under the notion of grievances to the 
Archdeacon in remote parts, the which he viewing and finding himſelf 
much contemned, repreſents them to the Pope, and withal deſires him 
that the buſineſs might be brought to Rome, and there tried and diſcuſſed 
in his court. 

The Pope thereupon. ſends his letters (1) to Walter, Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, that he give notice to the Chancellor and Proctors, Mr. John 
Shelvyng, Mr. William de Scelton, (2) and other Maſters of the Univer- 
ſity, that they appear within threeſcore days after warning had been re- 
ceived by them, in the court of Rome, and there to make anſwer to ſuch 
things that ſhould be laid to their charge. The Archbiſhop the next day 
after he had received the ſaid letters, ſends them with a citation, to the 
Abbats of Oſney or Rewley to have them publiſhed in the Univerſity, 
which alſo they receiving, obeyed the Archbiſhop's order in every particu- 
lar. But the Chancellor and the reſt before mentioned faid openly that 
they were not to be impleaded in courts beyond the ſeas, and therefore for 
that reaſon they would withdraw themſelves and not appear. Afterwards 
divers Citations following, chiefly through the greedy and covetous defire 
of the aforeſaid Officers, the Univerſity applied themſelves to the King 
for redreſs. The King gave them a gracious hearing, and forthwith on 
20 of Febr. wrote (3) to the Pope in their behalf, and telling him that 
whereas ſuch a controverſy was now on foot, and that it chiefly proceeded 
from the ſaid officers merely to enlarge their revenues, and get what they 
could ſqueeze from Clerks, and alſo that the Univerſity had but little 
treaſure by them, and therefore could not follow the ſuit in a place ſo far 
diſtant from them, that he would be pleaſed to appoint certain judges 


(1) Rec. Reynold, fol. 145. quibaſlam Epiſtolis Regis, Academiz Oxon. et 
* (2) J. Shelvyng and W. Scelton were of Mert. aliorum, MS. in Bib. Lambeth. * Fox p. 


Tom. IV, p. 189. ] 
(3) Ror. Rom. 19 Ed. II, m. [2:] Et in 
and 
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and arbitrators in England to decide the matter; for, ſaith he, it is to be 
feared that if the cauſe go forward, as it hath begun, every one in the 
Univerſity who live upon the allowances and exhibitions of their friends 
will recede to their reſpective homes, and ſo leave the Univerſity deſti- 
tute. Which if it ſhould fall out, will follow a ſcarcity of Doctors of the 
Catholic faith in the Church of England, and alſo defenders of it, to the 
endangering of ſouls, reproach of the kingdom and a ſudden detriment of 
divine worſhip. - The like letters, or letters to the ſame effect, the King 
writing (1) to the Cardinal that was now Archdeacon of Oxon, the con- 
troverſy was tranſlated, and ſoon after finiſhed by certain judges. See more 
in an. 1330. 

This year William de Burcheſtre, Mayor of the Town of Oxford, 
having taken down the common Pillory in Northgate ſtreet, and ſet up a 
new one in another place diſtant from the former, without the knowledge or 
confent of Dr. Alburwyke the Chancellor, was by him the faid Chancellor 
called into queſtion for what he had done : but the Mayor behaving him- 
ſelf contemptuouſly towards him, was on 9 Dec. excommunicated (2) in 
St. Mary's Church in the preſence of Mr. Rich. de Kamſhale Profeſſor of 
Divinity, Griffyn Treavaur Profeſſor of the Canon, Thomas Sampſon and 
Mathew Trevaur, Profeſſors of the Civil, Law. Whereupon he made his 
appeal to the Regent Maſters, but ſeeing that could do no good, he took 
abſolution from the ſaid Dr. Kamſhale, the Chancellor's deputy, with pro- 
miſe upon oath, in the preſence of Mathew Alnechirch Public Notary, 
to remove the Pillory to its old place. 


Dom. 1326 
| An. 4 eee II. 

As theſe 138 controverſies did prove a diſturbance to the Univer- 
ſity, ſo likewiſe did thoſe of greater moment that were now on foot in 
the Kingdom ; which ariſing high, deprived at length the poor King of 
his Crown, as Hiſtorians in general report. But before the ſaid diſtempers 
had gone far, the King ſent divers letters to the Univerſity concerning 
them, and partly of their original, and at length on 15 Mar. an. reg. 19 
a Writ (3) to the Chancellor, with a Roll included (as at the ſame time 
he did to the Chancellor of Cambridge) containing the ſum of affairs be- 
tween him and the King of France, and in particular how that King had 


(1) Ibid. in eod. Rot. Rom. [m. 3. Rymer's (2) B. fol. 82,83: C fol. 65, a. [D f. 42 b.] 
Fon p. Vol. IV, p. 190: with his Letter alſo to (3) Cr. 19 Ed. II, m. 11. 
Card. Bertrand.) 
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diſgraced the Realm of England throughout his territories and him in an 


eſpecial manner not to be endured. Which roll the King then commanded 


to be publicly read and proclaimed throughout the Town of Oxford and 


Schools of the Univerſity by the Chancellor, to the end that all as well 
Clerks as Laics might have a full underſtanding of the matter. On the 
ſixth of Sept. following he ſent another Writ (1) to the Chancellor, Maſters 
and Scholars of Oxford (as at the ſame time he did to thoſe of Cambridge) 
wherein he ſets forth his complaints againſt the King of France, that is 
to ſay, how that he having ſent to him his beloved Queen (ſiſter to the 
ſaid King) to treat for a peace, which was effected without the loſs of his 
patrimony in that kingdom, namely the Dukedom of Aquitain or Guienne 
(to do homage for which, he had prepared to ſhip himſelf at Dover) he 
the ſaid King in the mean time took homage of his ſon Prince Edward, 
and inveſted him with the ſaid Dukedom without his leave. Alſo to in- 
creaſe his diſpleaſure, the ſaid King of France did detain his Queen and 


his ſon the Prince, and had entertained thoſe men of England that were 


bitter enemies ànd rebels againſt him; alſo that he had taken his Merchant 
ſhips in an hoſtile manner, and had killed ſeveral of the Merchants &c. 
So that ſeeing theſe imminent dangers did threaten ruin to the Nation, and 
that alſo his Queen with divers evil men about her, were coming into 
England with an intent to turn all things topſy turvy, he commanded the 


Taid Chancellor, Maſters and Scholars to take cogniſance of thoſe things, 


publiſh them within their own borders, and in their folemn maſſes pray 
for the proſperity of the King and Kingdom, and confuſion of thoſe ene- 
mies that were now ready to invade the Nation and devour it. 

The faid commands the Univerſity willingly received and performed, 
but not with that zeal which probably they would have done at another 
time ; for then, or very ſoon after, the King's enemies were landed in 
England, and one of the Mortimers (people of great rule under the Queen) 
came with forces towards Oxford with intentions to take in the place, or elſe 
to invite the Scholars to be on his ſide, of which they had received ſome 
notice before. Theſe things being done, and the King having notice of 
them, ſent his Writ (2) to the Chancellor 1 Oct. that he and the Scholars 
reſiſt Roger de Mortimer and others of his enemies from coming into 
Oxtord, and that Smith-Gate which is in his cuſtody he keep ſhut, leaſt 
he enter in that way. Not long after, the King's party declining, and he 


(1) Cr. 20 Ed. II, m. 10. [(Rymeri Foep, (2) Cr. 20 Ed. II, m. 16. 
Tom. IV, p. 227. 
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at length forced to hide himſelf in Wales, Queen Iſabel and her party in 
purſuance of him came with her forces ſoon after to Oxford, accompanied 
with her ſon the Duke of Aquitane, Roger Mortimer the Uncle, and 
Roger his kinſman, with divers Noblemen. The Queen went firſt to Iflip, 
and would not come into Oxon till ſhe faw it ſecure, and while ſhe was 
there the Burghers of this Town went and addreſſed themſelves to her, 
and gave her a preſent (1) worth thirty ſhillings. Afterwards entering 
Oxford ſhe took up her lodging at the White Friers, and the Mortimers 
at Oſney, to whom alſo the Burghers ſent meats and drinks. (2) But while 
theſe great perſonages were here, Adam de Orleton Biſhop of Hereford 
(mentioned before in an. 1314) the chief author of theſe diſſentions be- 
tween the King on the one part, and the Queen, Prince, and certain No- 
bles on the other, ſtept up into the pulpit, (3) and for his diſcourſe took 
this text, My head grieveth me: from which he endeavoured to prove 
that an evil head (meaning the King) not otherwiſe to be cured, muſt be 
taken away. He then told the auditory (of which moſt were Scholars) the 
cauſe of the Queen's coming with her army that way, incited them to 
aſſiſt her, or at leaſt not to be aiding to her enemies, and that her pre- 
tence was good, and for the benefit of the Nation. After all was con- 
cluded, and the people as they thought ſatisfied, they left this place, and 
went towards Wales. 

Now that many of the Scholars did fide with them, it is not in the leaſt 
to be doubted, and that thoſe of the ruder fort that took any advantage 
to forſake their ſtudies, did in a moſt notorious manner abuſe the liberty 
they took, is alſo evident. For certain it is that having pretence to bear 
arms, they defied and contemned authority, revenged themſelves upon ſuch 
that they bore grudge to, and became ſuch eminent diſturbers of the peace, 
that in a ſolemn Congregation of Regents and Non Regents, held in St. 
Mary's church on the friday after the day of St. Dionyſe, an. 1327, the 
Univerſity ordered and appointed (4) that not one of thoſe manifeſt diſ- 
turbers of the peace, who, in the year before going, did ſo much diſturb 
it, that the Univerſity was almoſt quite diſperſed, ſhould for the future 
enjoy the privileges of the Univerſity or be admitted to any ſtate or degree 
therein till they had competently made ſatisfaction to the ſaid Univerſity 
for their crimes, 


(1) Rot, comp. Camerar. Oxon. in ſcrin. Civ. (3) Th. Walſingham in Chron. ſuo, ed. 1603, 
in pix. vel theca, cui tit, eſt Accompts. p. 124; et Th. de la More in Ed, II, p. 59g9.[Q.}] 
(2) Ibid. (4) D fol. 22, a et b. 
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About this time one John de Bampton, a Devonſhire man by birth, and 
a Carmelite by Order, did firſt openly read Ariſtotle (1) in the Univerſity 
of Cambridge, not, as I conceive, the firſt that did openly read it, but that 
he firſt read it, and then ſtudied Divinity and became a Doctor. Such a 
paſſage almoſt I find of Cornelius Vitellius an Italian, who is faid (2) to 
be © the firſt that taught good letters at Oxford: not but that there were 
ſome before him, but that he was the firſt, or that he read before Colet, 
Lylie, and others which our author mentions. 


| Dom. 132 
bs f 1 Edw. II. 

After King Edward II was depoſed, and his ſon the Prince proclaimed 
King, divers favours were granted and confirmed to the Univerſity, namely 
the Confirmation (3) by way of Inſpeximus of all the ancient privileges 
granted by his progenitors, with thoſe alſo which Edward II made to the. 
Univerſity concerning ſuch that had been granted by King Henry III, 
mentioned in an. 1315. Then the Confirmation of the Compoſition made 
between the Scholars and Burghers by King Edw. I, an. reg. 18, as alſo 
the protection (4) of the Chancellor and Scholars with their ſervants and 
goods by his Letters patent, ſent to all ſuch of his Baillives whom they 
might concern, with ſeveral other favours (5) which I ſhall now omit. So 
great a friend did this young King prove to the Univerſity, wherein he had 
received (as tis faid) his education under the learned WALTER Bun-. 
LEY, (6) that he went beyond moſt of his predeceſſors. 


This year I find a moſt bloody outrage to have been committed by the 
Scholars and Townſmen of Oxford, joined with the Townſmen of Aben- 
don, on the Monks of the Abbey at that place. The particulars of which 
being moſtly beyond my purpoſe, yet becauſe the Oxonians had a hand in 
it, I ſhall in order ſet them down. 

On Monday (7) next following the Octaves of the Paſſover, a little after 
nine of the clock of the night, all the Townſhip of Abendon, great and- 
ſmall, unanimouſly met together, at the tolling of the common bell, in 


(1) John Hooker in his Cat. of the Biſhops (5) Vide B fol. 18, a. C fol. 80, a. D fol. 
of Exeter, in the Life of Jo. Grandeſon. 


44 &C. 
(2) In His r. Pol. Virgil, edit. Baſil. 1534, (6) [Twyn. Aro. lib. iii, $. 117. Occurrit 


p. 600. ſocius Coll. Mert. an. 1305, A. Wood MS, 
(3) Pix. NN; nu. 4: et Par. 1 1 Ed. III, Mert.] 

Part. 1, m. 8. [Hari PRIV. f. 43 a.] (7) CRO. Rot. Monaſterii Abendon. [MS. 
(4) Far 1 Ed. III, part. 1, m. 25. [Hari et in quodam Faſciculo Chartarum de rebus di- 

Paiv. f. 48 b.] verſis in Chartophy lac. Civit. Oxon.] 


St. 
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St. Helen's church ; and taking counſell together about the ordination of 
the Mercat, and Stalls, which time out of mind belonged to the Abbey, 
concluded among themſelves, that by their authority the Stalls ſhould be 
removed, and diſpoſed, as they thought fit. Then the chief Speakers 
among them laying open to the company the unreaſonable dealings (as they 
termed them) of the Abbat and Convent in relation to the ſaid Mercat, 
they all unanimouſly thundred out divers menaces of ſpoil and death to 
the Abbey and Monks thereof : which. meeting being broken up, the 
Monks had intelligence of their proceedings by ſome there preſent that 
bore them good will. 

The wedneſday following, they all met together at the tolling of the 
bell in the ſame church of St. Helen about the middle of the night to 
counſel together how they might execute their malice on the Monaſtery. 
At length having concluded what to do, and each captain with his party 
appointed what part to act, they went at the breaking of the day to the 
New houſe, called the Gildhall, fituated in the middle of the Town, 
which having been lately built by the Abbey becauſe the Town and Mer- 
cat was theirs, they burnt and totally deſtroyed. From thence (having in- 
tentions to commit an outrage on the Abbey) they went to the church of 
St. Nicholas, which joineth to the entrance into the ſaid Abbey, and the 
Gate of that church they forthwith burnt. But while they were in doing 
it, certain Seculars, who were deputed for the defence of the Monaſtery, 
fallied out of the Gate, and violently falling on the ſaid Malefactors, killed 
two of them, and putting the reſt to flight took of them John Bolter, 
John Biſhop, William Poeny, Mr. Maurice and others; all which they 
put in the Abbey priſon, as Malefactors to be tried by the King's Juſtices 
itinerant. Soon after the Monks made proclamation in the King's name in 
the middle of the Town, that if any of the Malefactors that had committed 
the outrage and eſcaped their hands, would render themſelves up, they 
ſhould be ſaved harmleſs &c. with other invitations for ftopping of more 
bloodſhed. Soon after many came in, and were with the impriſoned Ma- 
lefactors ſet free by the Abbat John de Kannyngs, then newly returned 
from the country. 

But the Abendonians taking theſe things very grievouſly, reſolved among 
themſelves to be revenged for this bloodſhed committed by them. Where- 
fore they ſending privately to the Commonalty of Oxford their complaints 
of the matter, with great aggravations tending to the diſgrace of the 

Monks, 
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Monks, deſired their ſpeedy help for ſatisfaction. This errand the gene- 
rality of them did willingly receive, and expreſſed themſelves ready to do 
them ſervice, and the rather becauſe the quarrel was againſt men of the 
Clergy; for they having to do with ſuch people at home, and fighting 
continually with them (whereby ſuch an innate hatred was ingendred 
among them, that it was become natural, and is to this day ſo, as being 
tranſmitted from father to ſon and from man to man) were very ſenſible of 
the condition of the Abendonians, and did not know to the contrary, but 
that they might make uſe of their help at the next quarrel with the Clerks. 
Wherefore on the Lord's day following, being the morrow after St. Mark's 
day the Evangeliſt, came in the middle of the night the whole Commonalty 
of Oxford, the Mayor and other Burghers, (1) accompanied (as tis ſaid) 
with a multitude of Scholars, ſuch I ſuppoſe that were of a deſperate con- 
dition, and were glad of any diverſion, rather than to ſtudy, Theſe I ſay 
being all armed, and guided in their way with burning torches, came firſt 
to the Manor of Northcote belonging to the Abbey, diſtant on this ſide 
of Abendon about half a mile, and all the houſes there that were inha- 
bited by the Tenants they ſtraightway burnt and plucked down. Then 
entering the Town of Abendon they made a diſmal ſhout to the terror of 
all the neighbourhood, and going forthwith to the Abbey gate, inſultingly 
cried FA; gave baſe and aggravating language, threw ſtones, ſhot arrows, 
and put fire to the Gate, beſides other enormities. 

At the ſame time another party went to the gate of St. John's Hoſpital, 
hoping there to have entrance, but thoſe that were within ſtoutly reſiſted 
them till the riſing of the ſun. Soon after they went to the Church of 
St. Nicholas (while others to the manor of Berton belonging to the ſaid 
Abbey, which they burnt) through which and the Pietanciary theſe mini- 
ſters of Satan entered into the Abbey, and the firſt thing they did was the 
freeing thoſe Malefactors that the Abbat by his authority did detain, then 
the burning the outer and inner gate of the Abbey, to the end that the 
diabolical rabble might enter in. Theſe things being done, Edmund de 
la Beche (2) the captain, favourer and prime ringleader of theſe malefac- 
tors, enters the Church with certain of his followers, and there finding 
ſome of the Monks at prayers at the high altar, ready to receive the fatal 


(i) In CRO. Rot. ut ſupra. Tower in the ſaid county: which John died, as 

(2) Note, that one Edmund De la Bech, Arch- tis ſaid, (perhaps executed) 2 Edw. III. I have 

deacon of Berks, died 38 of Edw, III, and was made mention of Edmund de la Bech in Exeter 
younger brother to John de la Bech of Bech College. See there. 


blow, 
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blow, they dragged them thence, and the head and arm of one of the ſe- 
nior Monks he almoſt cut off, and ſo that place by the ſhedding of blood 
was polluted. In the mean time the Abbat and reſt of the Monks con- 
ſulting flight, venture over the river behind the Abbey, and ſo (except ſome 
that were drowned) eſcaped. 

Afterward the ſaid Malefactors entred into the Treaſury of the Church, 
and there all veſtments, copes, chalices, books, and all ornaments of the 
faid church, they ſacrilegiouſly took away. The box alſo wherein the holy 
Euchariſt was with great devotion. repoſed, theſe devils did not fear to lay 
hands on, uſe it ſcornfully, and to throw it among other things to be 
conveyed away. Then they went to the Treaſury of the Abbat, and there 
all the muniments, charters, obligations, defeiſancies, rolls of accompts, 
and of courts, and other evidences of the Monaſtery which they could 
find, they conſumed them publickly in a fire made for the purpoſe in the 
Abbat's court or yard ; nay, thoſe ancient muniments or writings of No- 
blemen, which were merely repoſed there for ſecurity and ſafety ſake in 
the times of war among the Saxons, theſe confounded varlets did with the 
reſt of the Charters moſt wickedly burn, to the great grief of the Convent, 
and greater of thoſe that had a reſpect for venerable antiquity. All the 
locks in the Dormitory, Infirmary, Kitchin of the Abbat and that of the 
Convent, with the Larder, Offices of the Obedientiaries, they broke open, 
and whatſoever they found of any value, they took away, beſides the Cax- 
colæ in the Cloiſter ; all their horſes alſo they led away, and Wen 
was moveable, they left not untouched. 

The next day being Monday, the Commonalties of Abendon ak Ox- 
ford, to, the number almoſt of three thouſand, for the moſt part armed, 
gathered together by the authority of Sir Philip at Bech, or de la Bech, 
John and Edmund at Bech, in Bagley wood, which is a mile or more diſ- 
tant from Abendon toward Oxford: and after fome conſultation had among 
them, they ſent for the Prior and thoſe few Monks that remained in the 
Abbey, to the end that they might treat of peace and concord. After they 
had received ſummons for appearance, went to the ſaid wood Robert de 
Haulton the Prior, Reynold de Okke the Chantor, and Thomas de Hake- 
bourne one of the Monks, who being ſmitten with over much fear, were 
ready to do any thing to pleaſe the ſaid Malefactors, and to anſwer to thoſe 
things they ſhould urge or command. At length ſeveral things were de- 
manded of them; viz. farſt, a releaſe of all right which the Abbat and 
Convent were wont to hold and poſſeſs: in the Town of Abendon by the 
King's donation beyond the memory of man, Secondly, a releaſe and quiet 


claim 
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claim of all action, injury, demands or obligation that ſhould ariſe from 
their ſpoiling the ſaid Abbey, with other things that ſhould be performed 
with a corporal oath. . 

All which being propoſed, or rather demanded, and the Malefactors 
proteſting in public, that unleſs they and the Brethren at home would 
conclude to all theſe things and confirm them, they would cut off their 
heads, burn the church, Abbey, and all the Mannors belonging thereunto. 
To theſe the Prior and Monks humbly anſwered, that they would grant 
all theſe things as much as in them lay, and likewiſe perſuade all the Bre- 
thren at home or abroad to do the like, and confirm them. The next day 
being Tueſday, certain perſons of the ſaid Commonalties that were in a 
ſpecial manner deputed for this purpoſe, came with their Public Notary 
into the Chapter Houſe of the ſaid Monaſtery, and the Articles aforeſaid 
with other matters being read before the Prior and reſt of the Brethren, 
whether profeſt or not profeſt, did ſwear to them with their hands laid 

upon the holy Bible, that none of them or any in their names vel procu- 
rationem contra dictam conventionem verbo vel facto veniret ſeu venirent 
quovis modo, nec ſuper jure eorum ſeu injuria in curia regali vel aliunde 
ad eorum remedium aliquid impetrarent &c. Which being done, a Notary 
then preſent was required to make a public inſtrument in perpetual me- 
mory of the thing then done, and afterwards having got the common ſeal 
of the Abbey forced (1) the Prior to ſeal with it, and to three bonds of a 
thouſand pound apiece not to moleſt, vex, or call them into queſtion for 
what they had done. 

In the mean time many affronts  and- troubles were done by the men of 
Abendon and Oxford to the Monaftery, Monks thereof and their tenants. 

Fifteen days after, the Biſhop of St. David's came, at the inſtance of the 
Prior, to the Abbey, and there reconciled the Church, and reſtored-it (af- 

ter many enormities and bloodſhed had been committed therein) to its for- 
mer ſtate, But the Abbat John de Kannyngs who was forced to fly, as 1 
have before told you, having heard all the paſſages of this outrage by cer= _ 
tain meſlengers ſent for that purpoſe, made haſte to the King, and telling 
him all the particulars of the deſolation of his Abbey, humbly defired that 

he would provide ſome courſe, that the Church, which is ſubjea to his 
an might be righted for the injuries done thereunto, according © to 


* 


(1) Ut ia quodam Faſcic. ut ſupra. 


the 


the laws of the kingdom. Wherefore the King in preſence of many of his 


Nobles promiſed the Abbat that he by the deliberation of his Council would 


fulfill what he deſired. Soon after the King ſent letters of protection, to 
be proclaimed in the counties of Oxford and Berks, to the Sheriff of them, 
and other faithful ſubjects, that is a protection of thoſe that had been in- 
jured, vexed, plundred, beaten, wounded &c. Which proclamation being 


made ſeveral times at Oxford, and eſpecially at Abendon by the Sheriff, 


accompanied with a numerous train, a great terror poſſeſſed the hearts of the 
Malefactors, and leſſned immediately their malice. 

The Sunday next going before the feaſt of St. Simon and Jude the ſame 
year, the Abbat by the King's command returned to his Monaſtery, ac- 
companied with many Nobles eſpecially deputed for his proteCtion, beſides 
many Eſquires of 'the counties of Berks, Oxford and Wilts, with a great 
multitude of Archers from the foreſts of Windſor, Bernwood, Shotover 
and Chilterne. All which having before met the Abbat at Offuncton, ho- 
norably conducted him to his Monaſtery with great ſolemnity, ſtate and 
triumph. At whoſe appearance many Malefactors fled from the Town, 
while others hid themſelves in obſcure places, but ſeveral Officers at- 
taching them carried them to Wallingford Caſtle, and there kept them in 
ſafe cuſtody. Soon after one of the King's Juſtices ſitting there in judg- 
ment, he condemned twelve of the ſaid Malefactors, and were forthwith 
hanged. There were alſo threeſcore more caſt, and being upon the point 
of condemnation, the Abbat ſent Giles de Pagham his Eſquire with a ſu- 
perſedeas to hinder it, and ſo the matter at that time reſted. 


As for the loſſes which the ſaid Monaſtery ſuffered by the aforeſaid Ma- 


lefactors, of which little or nothing I conceive could be recovered for the 
preſent, were very great. Among them were an hundred Pſalters, forty 
Miſſals, a hundred Graduals, twelve Codes, ten Decretals, ten Chalices, 
twenty white Veſtments called Surplices, ſixty Copes, forty Caſulæ, or 
ſacred Garments, a Cenſer and Candleſtick of filver, fixty little Cups or 
Goblets of Gold, forty filver Cups, a hundred filver pieces of Plate, forty 
ſilver Spoons, two hundred Diſhes or Platters, a hundred carcafles of Beif, 
a thouſand carcaſſes of Mutton, three hundred Hoggs, linnen and wollen 


Cloth to the value of a thouſand pound, beſides the goods and chattels of 


the Houſe, Church and Abbat, which amounted to the value of a thou- 


ſand pound more &c. In another place (1) tis faid that all the loſſes of the 


(1) Rec. Abendon quod dividitur in particulas : partic. 6. 
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Abbey came to ten thouſand pound, and in a certain Writ (1) ſent from 
the King to certain Juſtices to examine this matter at Oxon tis ſaid that 
the loſſes of the Abbat and Convent amounted to forty thouſand pounds. 

Soon after the proceſs was ended at Wallingford, the King commanded 
(2) John Mautravers Junior, John de Stonore, Robert de Aſton, John 
Loveday and Robert de Hungerford, Juſtices, to go to Oxford, and that 
any four, three or two of them make enquiry into the tranſgreſſions of 
Peter de Ewe, William de Wells, &c. of the ſame place, made againſt the 
Abbat and Convent of Abendon, and determine according to the law of 
the kingdom. In obedience to which command they came, and by a Jury 
found very many guilty, but whether they found the Mayor John de Doc- 
lyngton guilty of ſuch crimes, who is ſaid to be preſent in that grand riot 
I cannot tell; ſure I am that ſome of the moſt notorious felons (not Peter 
de Ewe) ſuffered. It muſt alſo be noted, that before or after the faid Juſ- 
tices came, one William de Shareſhull was ſent to make peace between the 
Abbat of Abendon and Commonalty of Oxford, but he hearing that the 
Scholars laid in wait to do him miſchief, was guarded into the Town to 
Mauger Hall, where he lodged during the time of treaty. There was alſo 
a ſtrict examination made concerning ſuch Scholars that were aſſociats with 
the Burghers of Abendon, and many being found guilty, 'tis not to be 
doubted but that ſome ſuffered: Others that were leſs guilty had their names 
(if excommunicated) returned to the reſpective Prelates of the Nation, to 
the end that when any of them were about to obtain Rectories, Prebend- 
ſhips, or other preferments, might be ſtopped till ſuch time they were ab- 
ſolved by the Chancellor of the Univerſity. 

Soon after John de Kannyngs, Abbat of Abendon, a perſon of a meek 
ſpirit, died, and in his place was elected and confirmed one Robert de Gare- 
ford, who being quite of another temper, beſtirred himſelf much in ob- 
taining repatations of the men of Abendon for the great loſſes that the 
Abbey ſuffered by them. Thoſe in the firſt place that he proſecuted (3) 
were John the ſon of Richard Biſhop and William his brother, Ingelram 
le Spycer, Hugh de Culneham, Roger the ſon of Gilbert le Chaundler, 
William de Harewell Cook, John le Spycer, and Robert de Knyghton of 
Oxford. After which he profecuted others, and at length fome of the 


Laics of Oxon ; from moſt of whom he got reparation, or at leaſt the 
goods that they took away. 


1) b 8 Chart. ut ſupra. (3) RING. Abendon ut ſupra partic, 6, 
(2) Ibid. 


To 
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To conclude : theſe controverſies gave occaſion without. doubt to our 
learned Philoſopher. Roger Swiſet [Swinſete or Swynhed] (living in theſe 
tunes) in his book of Topics (1) to remember, wherein ſpeaking of an 
example faith thus Exemplum eſt ex uno particulari ad aliud partieg- 
lare probandum progreſſio propter ſimilitudinem in eis repertam, ut Oxo- 
nienſes contra Abendonienſes pugnare malum eſt, ergo Londinenſes contra 
Cantuarienſes pugnare malum eſt.” The conſequence is held by him from 
this fimilitude, that as the Oxonians are neighbours to the Abendonians, 
ſo alſo the Londoners are to the Cantuarians &c. Such controverſies alſo 
about this time were as a certain Writer obſerveth (2) between the Com- 
monalty of St. Albans and Abbat and Monks thereof, the Commonalty of 
St. Edmunds Bury and Abbat and Monks there, of Wynchelſey and Fa- 
verſham, where. roſe up, and in a mercileſs manner killed each other. 
To this I ſhall add alſo that the Commonalty of Scholars of this Univer- 
fity being in great rebellion againſt the Chancellor and Maſters, thoſe Sta- 
tutes in our Books (3) againſt the perturbers of peace which were made 
on the Friday next after the feaſt of St. Dionyſe this year, had relation or 
elſe were grounded as well on thoſe controverſies that hapned this year 
at Oxon and Abendon as thoſe that fell out when the Queen and Prince 
were preſent in the latter end-of the laſt year. 


Book 1, 


At this time was a great Schiſm (4) at Oxon, but how occaſioned I 
cannot tell, or any thing elſe of it, only that one Thomas Dunhead, a 
Preaching Frier being very active in it, was for his cuntpiratipes againſt 
the King impriſoned, and ended his life miſerably. 


Dom. 1328 
As f 2 Edw. III 
As the King before did eſtabliſh the privileges of his an ſo 
likewiſe this year did he by his letters pat. (5) grant and confirm others. 
Among which were: 


(1) In Tra. ſuo in lib. Tor icox uu, p. 201: (3) In B fol. 76, a. C fol. 31, a. &c. P fol. 
gui * Tractatus extat inter varia ſubtilitatis 22, a. &c. Vide in A fol. 110, a. &c. 
ejuſd. opuſcula typis exarata cum ipſius Inſolubili- (4) Bal. cent. V, nu. 6, in Append. 
bus et aliis opuſculis. [De IxsoLUBILIZuS MS. (5) Par. 2 Ed. III, part. 1, m. [16] 19 
in Bib. Bodl. 2593—Bod. g25.] [P. 2, m. 17.) A fol. 43, a. B fol. 18, b. C. 
(2) Author libri Monaſteru 8. Auguſtini in So, c: et in pix. NN. nu. 16 et 23. [Hari 


Cantuar. MS, ad an. 1327. PRxiv. f. 49 b: 50 b: 51 a.] 


H h h 2 I. That 
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I. That the Chancellor and Mayor ſhould (as before) have jointly the. 
cuſtody of aſſize (1) of bread and ale, and in defect of the Mayor, the 
Chancellor alone ſhould have the cuſtody. The occaſion of theſe Letters 
was, that whereas the King had joined them before in the ſaid cuſtody, 
and afterward granted a Charter to the Burghers that their Aldermen twice 
in a year ſhould have a view of Frankpledge in their reſpective Alderman- 
ries, they therefore by reaſon of the ſaid Grant, excluded the Chancellor 
from the ſaid gift of cuſtody, notwithſtanding he paid his ſhare of zl. per 
ann. to the King. (2) 

II. That the ſaid Chancellor and Mayor alſo ſhould have jointly (4) the 
cuſtody of Aſſize of Meaſures and Weights, and in defect of the Mayor, 
the Chancellor only to have it; as alſo joint cuſtody with the Mayor and 
Alderman of Meaſures called Gallons, Pottles and Quarts. | 


Theſe privileges being granted and confirmed, which thereupon cauſed 
great diſcontent among the Burghers, ſeveral complaints were ſent to the 
King. He therefore taking them into his conſideration, cauſed to be iſſued 
forth two Breves, (4) bearing date May 18, that is to ſay, one to the 
Chancellor of the Univerſity, and another to the Mayor of the Town, to 
appear with their Charters and Muniments before him and his Council at 
York to receive a final diſcuſſion of them. But his mind being ſoon after 
turned, and Wodeſtock the place appointed, he on the 9 of June ſent (5) 
to Jeffry le Scrope Chief Juſtice, then fitting in judgment at York to ſuſ- 
pend all proceſs between the ſaid parties ſo long as the controverſy de- 
pended between them. Soon after the ſaid parties appearing at Woodſtock, 
and their cauſes fully heard, the day fell at preſent to the Univerſity. 


Dom. 1329 
An. 3 Edw. Itt. | | 
Not long after, the buſineſs was tried again at Wallingford and London, 
but what the event of it was I find not. In the mean time divers com- 
plaints came to the King that there were ſeveral Malefactors and pertur- 
bers of the peace as well among the men of Oxford as thoſe in the neigh- 
bouring parts, who under pretence of being Scholars of the Univerſity, 


(2) Vide in min. rub. lib. Civit. Oxon, C fol. dat. apud Nov. Sarum. 25 Oct.] - 
7, et 10. ö (4) CLavs. 2 Ed. III, m. 25. [Hari Mu. 
(2) See an. 1338. f. 35 a et b.] 


13] Harus de PRIVILEOIIs, fol. go, b. B fol. (5) [CLavs. 2 Ed. III, m. 23. Hari Mz we. 
19, b. C fol. 82, a. [PAr. 2 Ed III, p. 1, m. f. 36 a. ; 


16, 19 dat. apud Ebor. 6 Mar. et p. 2. m. 17 
had 
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had their meetings and unlawful conventicles, wandred up and down day 
and night, beat ſome, killed others that they met either in public or private 
places, robbed alſo and fired houſes, committed ſpoils and wickedneſſes in 
contempt of the peace and to the diſturbance of the quiet of the Univerſity 
&c. The notice of which, beſides former complaints, coming to the Kin g 


from the chief Magiſtrates of each Corporation, he appointed (1) on the 21 of 


April, being then at Wallingford, Richard D'ammorie, Robert de Arderne, 
Gilbert de Ellesfeld and Richard de Wilughby to go to Oxford, and there 
to ſit and enquire about the ſaid matters. According to this command they 
came, examined the matter, and thoſe that were convicted of theſe miſ- 
demeanors were ſome impriſoned and others baniſhed. But the prime ring- 


leaders being not in a poſſibility of taking, proceeded notwithſtanding in 
their rogueries, for the moſt part without reſiſtance of any; not im- 


puted to the negligence of Magiſtrates, but to the vaſt number of Clerks 


now reſident in the Univerſity, among whom they ſhuffled themſelves and 


continually changed their ſtation. It is to be obſerved alſo, that when they 
had a mind to do evil, they would put on Gowns and be Scholars, but when 


in danger of being taken or puniſhed, would throw them off and be Laics. 


This practice was much uſed in this age, and I have known it ſeveral 
times uſed in my time; to the great ſcandal of the Univerſity. 


2 Dom. 1330 
A | 4 Ed. III. 

The controverſy arifing again between the Univerſity and Cardinal Gai- 
lard, Archdeacon of Oxford (of which I have made mention an. 1325) 
ſeveral articles (2) were drawn up by the Univerſity on the Friday next 
going before the feaſt of St. Phil. and Jac. ſealed with their common 
ſeal, and delivered into the hands of Mr. John de Leygh, with licenſe given 
to him to treat on the ſaid articles with the Archdeacon, and bring, if poſ- 


fible, the controverſy to a final concluſion; but whether the faid articles 
were accepted, or whether he or his deputies did vouchſafe to treat upon 
them, it appeareth not. The articles were in number eight, demonſtrating. 
what power in adultery and fornication ſhould belong to him, and what to - 


the Univerſity : the firſt of which runs thus five Univerſitas five Ar- 
chidiaconus antedictus præveniat in corrigendo ſuper lapſu carnis, Rectores, 


(1) Pix. NN. nu. 36. in Tur. Schol. (2) In pix. 1 I, nu, 1 Fo 


Vicarios, 
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Vicarios, ac Capellanos parochiales infra Villam Oxon, et ſuburbium, Be- 
neficiatos et Miniſtrantes ac Familiares eorundem, {1 Studentes fuerint ; 
qui dicto modo prævenerit, habeat in hujuſmodi perſonis correctionem illa 
vice. But theſe controverſies I conceive did not end now, but were rather 
continued, becauſe that about five years following Robert Stratford Chan- 
cellor of the Univerſity, with the whole body of Maſters, did humbly 
deſire (1) King Edward III, that he would be pleaſed to write to Pope 
Benedict XII, that he, among other things, would put an end to thoſe 
moleſtiæ ingraveſcentes atque motæ, which had a long time de- 
pended between the ſaid Archdeacon and Univerſity of Oxon. What effect 
theſe Letters took I know not: ſure I am that afterwards all Compoſitions 
for juriſdiction, either between the Chancellor of the Univerſity, or Dio- 
ceſan, or between him and the Archdeacon, were cut off by the exemption 
of the Univerſity from Epiſcopal power, as alſo by the exemption of the 
Chancellor from the Dioceſan's confirmation &c. 


This year on the Monday next after the feaſt of the Tranſlation of St. 


Thomas the Martyr was a Parliament held (2) at Oſney in the weſt ſub- 
urbs of Oxford. 


F Dom. 1331 
_ ſ 5 Edw. III. 


Among ſeveral things that the King did this year for the wu of the 
Univerſity and Town was; 


I. That Wine (3) ſhould not be fold dearer in Oxford and the Suburbs 
thereof than in the City of London, unleſs it be a halfpenny in every quart, 


by Let. pat. Oct. 16. The like he granted (4) the year before per peti- 
tionem de conſilio, Dec. 20. 


II. That the Chancellor have cogniſance (5) in all contracts of move- 
able things, where one party is a Scholar, notwithſtanding the King's pro- 


hibition, unleſs it makes expreſs mention of that en by Let. fer 
of the ſame date. 


(1) Caius de Ax rid. Acad, CAN r. lib. 2. (3) Par. 5 Ed. III, part. 2. m. 8. B fol. 19, 


. 197. [Rot. Rom. 4 Ed. III, m. 6: Rymeri a. C fol. 2 22 i Px Iv. f. 52 a.] 
oro. Tom, TV, p. 411,412: Regis duæ Literæ (4) In pix. N N. nu. 38. 
ad Papams ei ahz Lit. ad Gaillardum Card. et (5) Par. 5 Ed. III, — 2, m. 8. Pix. NN. 
alios Card. dat. apud Eltham 2 Feb.] | nu. [29.] A fol. 42, b. 15 fol. 81, b, KC. [Hari 
(2) Lib. de Summonitionibus ad Parliam, in Pxiv, f. 52 b.] 
turri Lond. | 


III. That 
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III. That the Chancellor and Mayor do for three years time command 
(1) and force as well Clerks as Laics to repair the pavement or pitching 
before their reſpective tenements, and that in defect of the Mayor the 
Chancellor do it out of his own authority &c. Oct. [21.] It is to be ob- 
ſerved here that in all Commiſſions ſent jointly to the Chancellor and 
Mayor, for things to be done, after the great conflict fell out an. 1354, 
this clauſe or proviſion uſed to be put into them“ ne Major Ville in 
quacunque re, ad cognitionem ſolius Cancellarii ſpectante, ſeſe intromittet ;* 
which clauſe before the faid conflict was in Commiſſions omitted. 


IV. That the Sheriff now and in future times do impriſon (2) in Oxford 
Caſtle at the command of the Chancellor all Malefactors, as well Clerks 
as Laics, and not ſuffer any to viſit them, 25 Oct. &c. 


Dom. 1332 
158 | 6 Edw. III. 

But the King not reſting in theſe Grants, he did fo far concern himſelf 
for the good of the Scholars, that he gave commiſſion (3) to certain of his 
Juſtices (mentioned here below) to make enquiry into the unuſual and un- 
even ſelling of Wine and victuals in Oxon by the Baillives and other of 
their ſervants againſt the form of the Statute, to the great damage of the 
Scholars. This commiſſion they receiving about the Nativity, they by the 
help of the Chancellor redreſſed this abuſe for the preſent. About the ſame 
time the King being given to underſtand that divers men of Oxford had 
for ſeveral years before, and did now, cauſe Purpreſtures on the King's 
highway in the ſaid Town, by raiſing and fixing of Penthouſes, Stalls, and 
Bulks, in and under which divers Malefactors lodged and hid themſelves in 
the night time, as they do to this preſent time, to the great damage and 
prejudice of the King's peace; he therefore appointed (4) William de 
Shareſhull, William de Langeley, Richard Vaughan, James de Wodeſtock, 
and William de Burcheſtre, or any four, three or two of them, to enquire 
into this matter. They ſoon after came, and making examination about it, 
found that they were erected only out of a covetous mind to get money, 
enlarge their reſpective tenements, and to prejudice their neighbours: which 


(1) Par. 5 Ed. III. part. 3, m. 18. Et in pix [Hari Px Iv. f. 53 a.) 


NN. nu. [35.] B fol. 20, b. C fol. 82, b. (3) Par. 6 Ed. III, p. 3. m. 7. ane. 
(2) Par. 5 Ed. III, p. 2, m. 18. Pix. NN. f. 36 b.] 
nu. [ao.] B fol. 20, a. et in C fol. 82, b. Kc. (4) In pix. PP. Inu. 8.} 


being 
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being the effect of what the Jury brought in, were all forthwith pulled 


down. 

It is to be wiſhed by all men that bear good will to the public, that a 
commiſſion would be granted in theſe days to certain honeſt perſons to 
make enquiry what Langables our Citizens do daily put forth in every 
ſtreet and lane, and more eſpecially in thoſe parts of the four great ſtreets 
which draw up to Quartervois ; where, in all reaſon (being the place of the 
chief Market) they ſhould be broader than elſewhere ; and I doubt not 
but that upon ſtrict enquiry they will find the ſelf fame reaſon as before, 
and that they originally proceed from certain hungry officers belonging to 
the Town Court, eſpecially the Town Clerk, who for the fees of writing and 
ſealing a leaſe is very willing and ready to permit any perſon to erect a pale or 
wall before his window, and any Shopkeeper to put out a Languable. On 
which Languable and ſometimes wall, the owner builds and ſettles the 
upper part of his houſe, and thereby gets two foot, ſometimes three, for 
the enlargement of his upper rooms. But this is not all neither, for in 
time they take advantage, after they have built upon their old Bulk or 
Langable, to put out another beyond, ſo that in time they will reduce the 
ſtreets to lanes. This I have known in my tune, and ſpeak it with re- 
ſentment. | 

About the ſame time the ſaid Commiſſioners, according to another Com- 
miſſion (1) granted to them by the King, bearing the ſame date as the for- 
mer (viz. Dec. 16, an. reg. 6) made enquiry after a treaſure of no ſmall 
quantity found in Oxford, by certain men thereof, and after full examina- 
tion of divers perſons, they adjudged it to be the King's, according to the 
law and cuſtom of the Realm &c. 


Dom. 1333 
he | 7 Edw. III. 


The Univerſity being like to be troubled and charged by paying tenths 
and fifteens, put up a Petition (2) to the Parliament now fitting to be 
freed, but the Burghers underſtanding their deſigns, put up another (3) to 
countermand it, and tell them that by all reaſon imaginable the Chancellor 
Maſters and Scholars, as alſo all the religious Houſes in Oxford ſhould 
pay them, foraſmuch as they have many houſes, and that the Clerks did 


(1) In pix. NN. nu. [32.] (2) In Faſcic. Petit. Parl. 7 Ed. III. (3) Ibid, 


poſſeſs 
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poſſeſs half or more of the Town, The effect of theſe Petitions I find not, 
nor any thing elſe that the Parliament did in relation to Oxon, only the 
receiving the Petition (1) which the Maſter and Scholars of Great Univer- 
ſity Hall put up againſt the proceedings of one Edmund —— of 
whie I have made mention elſewhere. 

This year alſo were ſeveral Statutes made concerning the baniſhing and 
expulſion. of all ſuch Clerks and Laics that ſhould lay violent acide upon 
be. Chancellor: a. ; 


e 1 le aty 
AO e FT A » © 13 
TE e YE 

This year ſeveral Students of the Univerſity, as well Maſters, as Bache- 
laurs and Sch holars, did under colour of ſome diſcord among them, and upon 
ſome pretences ſought after, depart hence to Stanford in Lincolnſhire, and 
there began, or rather renewed or continued an Academy, in the months 
(as it ſhould ſeem) of May, June and July. So that that prophecy of old 


by the ancient Britiſh Apollo, Merlin, was come to . which runneth 
thus — | | 


« Do&rinz ſtudium quod nunc A ad Vada Boum (2) 
Tempore venturo [vel ut alii recitant] 
Ante finem ſecli] celebrabitur ad Vada Saxi. (3) 


Engliſhed in that ſolemnized marriage of Thames and Medway by a moſt 
* Muſe (4) of our Nation, thus with advantage —. 


And after him the fatal Welland went 
That, if old Sawes prove true (which God forbid) 

Shall drown all Holland (5) with its excrement, 
And ſhall fee Stamford, tho' now homely hid, 
Then ſhine in learning more than ever did 


Cambridge or Oxford, England's goodly beames. 


The renowned Camden, (6) with our Antiquary Mr. Twyne, (7) fay, 
that that Univerfity-0 or nber School of Stanford began from a diſcord that 


(1) In Faſcic. Petit. Parliament. 7 Ed. III. lib. IV, cent. 2. Stanz. 35. 


(2) Oxenford. | (5) Holland is the [maritime] part of Lincoln- 
(3) Sreanfopd, 1. e. Stoneford. ſhire, [where the river Welland flows. ] 
[Vide Twyni ApoL. I. ii. F. 94, &c.] | (6) In Bx1TAaxN14 in Coritanis. 


(4) Edm. Spenſer in his FAIXIE Queens, (7) In AroL. ANT. Oxox. lib. III. $. 115. 
Vor. I. Ii i hapned 
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bapned between the Northern and Southern Clerks of Oxford. The firſt 
of which having the worſt, retired to the ſaid place, and began there to 
profeſs letters, yet when this controverſy began they tell us not. 

Vitus Bafingftochius, or Richard White of Baſingſtoke (ſometime of 
New College) who follows (1) the authority of Dr. Cay, faith, but both 
erroneouſly, that after the Univerfity of Cambridge had received hurt by 
the doctrine of Pelagius, the Scholars thereof tranſlated themſelves to 
Cheſter (Urbs Legionum) a School or Academy of 200 Philoſophers, and 
from thence to Stanford, and there the Pelagian hereſy increaſing, the 
Oxonians, who were taken with the novelty thereof, went alſo there ; but 
when this tranſlation was made, he telleth us not. 

Thus you ſee the variety of Authors in opinions. Now if for ſuch rea- 
ſons the Oxonians took their journey to that place, certain Charters or 
Scripts would teſtify the fame, and of thoſe great multitudes I have ſeen, 
I find no ſuch matter. Nevertheleſs that ſuch controverſies between the 
Northern and Southern men have often hapned is evidently apparent 
from what is before delivered, and that alſo they were now on foot, I doubt 
it not, foraſmuch as the Members of Merton College refuſed at this time 
and before to elect Northern Scholars into their Society, becauſe they and 
the Univerſity ſhould be at peace, as from ſeveral complaints (2) of the 
Church of Durham againſt the Mertonians, is apparent. All the contro- 
verſies that I find to have hapned this year, were 


I. That between the Scholars on the one part, and their familiars or 
ſervants on the other (occafioned perhaps by the Statute lately made con- 
cerning ſervants, artificers and common workmen) which controverſy (as 
far as to me yet appeareth) fell out after the Scholars went to Stanford, and 
not before. To ſo great a height did the faid diſcord ariſe, that coming to 
the King's knowledge he Ben . a Commiſſion (3) dated 20 Sept. this year 
to Richard, Biſhop of Durham, then Lord Chancellor of England, Roger, 
Biſhop of Coventry and Lichfield, and William, Biſhop of Norwich, that 
they go to Oxford to compoſe the ſaid quarrel. At the fame time alſo the 


(1) In lib. HrsroxtarRUM Britannicarum, quidem reſcripto vel literis, ita loquitur rex: 
Vol. II, lib. 8. © Nos conſiderantes quod per Univerſitatem præ- 
(2) Rec. diverſarum Epiſt. de officio Canc. diQtam fides Chriſtiana defenditur et dilatatur ac 
Monachorum eccl. Dunelm. fol. 18 et 48. Et in regnum noſtrum ac incolz ejuſdem regni multi- 
uodam parvo REG. in Ciſta Oeconomica in pliciter exornantur, &c. [Hari Mew. fol. 39 b. 


cacc. Coll. Mert. 3  Rymeri Fozv. Tom. IV, p 622.1 
(3) Par, 8 Ed. III, part, 2, m. 23. in quo 
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King ſent a Writ (1) to the Chancellor, proctors, Maſters, and Scholars 
of the Univerſity to obey the ſaid Commiſſioners in all things that they 
ſhould do relating to the ſaid diſcord. Soon after they came to Oxford, 
and after a full hearing of both ack made union for the preſent be- 
tween them. iy 


3 Another towards che latter end of the faid month, whether between 
the ſaid parties again, I know not : for. then, as it appears, divers perſons 
armed, gathered in unlawful meetings, committed ſeyeral outrages both by 
day and night, killed ſome, wounded others, and, took away divers goods. 
Many alſo they beat and evilly. handled to the loſs of members and the 
great affrightment of many, but whether theſe Malefactors were Scholars 
or Townſmen, or Northern or Southern Clerks, I find it no where ex- 
preſſad. The whole proceſs of which coming ſoon after to the King's 
knowledge, he grants another Commiſſion (2) on the firſt of Oct. to Ralf 
Baſſet of Drayton, 3 de Cherlton, John de Stonore, William de Share- 
ſhull, John de Cantbrigge, and John de Shardelow, Juſtices, that either 
five, four, three or two of them go to Oxford, and there upon the oaths of 
ſeyeral honeſt men, make enquiry into the ſaid diſcord, take the names of 
the Malefactors, and of thoſe that receive and harbour them, and to hear 
and.determine the matter according to the laws of the kingdom. What 
they acted in it I find not, nor what became of the es only ſeveral 
particulars relating to the appeaſing of the preſent diſcontents that came from 
the King in his Breves ſent to Oxford three days after the date of the Com- 
miſſion. The firſt was to the Chancellor, (3) that he forbid Scholars and their 
Servants to bear arms or keep them in their Inns. The ſecond (4) was three 
days following the former to the ſame purpoſe again, wherein the King 
objects againſt him and the Proctors their remiſſneſs in puniſhing offenders. 
At the ſame time three more were ſent to the Mayor and Baillives, of 
which the firſt (5) was againſt bearing of arms, as before in that to the 
Chancellor. The ſecond, (6) that the Mayor make proclamation againſt 
thoſe that have their meetings, or that gather together to conſult about 


(1) In pix. NN. nu. 30: et Par. 8 Ed. III, (4) In pix. NN. nu. 22, 


part. 2. m. 23, ut ſupra. (5) Par. 8 Ed. III, part. 2. m. 20. [Han 
(2) Par. ut ſupra, m. 23. [Hari aw: Mat. f. 42 b.] 


fol. 40 b.] (6) Ibid. [Hari Mem. f. 41 b.] 
43 Par. ut ſupra, m. 20. | 
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miſchief, villainy and the diſturbance of the Univerſity.; and the third (1) 
that the ſaid Mayor and Baillives do at the warning of the Chancellor and 
Pioctors, arreſt and take MalefaQors ; with another of the fame date, (2) 
and to the ſame purpoſe to the Sheriff of Oxford and Berkſhire. All which 
commands being received, the controverſies were in a manner ſoon after 
concluded, and the parties as I conceive brought to peace. Thus in brief 
concerning the faid controverſies; which having been begun after the 
Scholars went to Stanford, tis not probable, nor can it follow, that they 
ſhould cauſe, or be the original of this diſperſion , but that it did _ 
from another account, which is yet ſcarce known. 

But howſoever it was, ſure I am, that that party of Scholars that had. 
retired to Stanford to ſtudy, whether upon the ſaid diſcords, or rather to 
make up Merlin's prophecy, foraſmuch as / they ſought pretences to go 
there, as it is in the King's Reſcript (3) mentioned, they there for feveral 
months continued, read Lectures, diſputed, and took to themſelves divers 
young Scholars that came from thoſe parts. At length the Univerſity find- 
ing the incommodiouſneſs thereof in divers reſpects, fearing withal that 
leaſt by the continuance of that Academy, this moſt famous Univerſity of 
Oxford ſhould fall to the ground, made divers complaints to the King, 
with earneſt defires, that he would annul it, and cauſe the Scholars to go 
to their old Univerſity again. Upon theſe their requeſts the King ſent (4) 
to the Mayor and Baillives of the Town of Oxford on 2 Aug. this year, 
that they make proclamation throughout the Univerſity and Town, that 
all Maſters and Scholars abiding, reading and performing Scholaſtical Acts 
at Stanford ſhould under pain of forfeiting all they have, leave the place 
and come to Oxford again, for faith he, We will not that Schools or 
Studies be any where held within our kingdom, but in ſuch places where 
Univerſities now are.” The like command (5) alſo of the ſame date was 
ſent to the Sheriff of Lincoln to be proclaimed throu ghout his whole 
Bayliwick, which according to the return was ſolemnly performed. But 
very few Scholars obſerving the faid proclamations, the Sheriff in the be- 
ginning of the month of November following, went (according to another 
command (6) by him received) in his proper perſon to Stanford, and there 


(1) Ibid. Et in pix. NN. nu. 12. [Hari (4) Crus. 8 Ed. III, m. 17. Hari Mu. 
Me u. f. 43 a.] 


(2) Ibid. nu. 21 75 Ibid. [Hari Me. f. 37 b. Rymeri Fox p. 
(3) Crus. 8 Ed. III, m. 17: Et in Par. Tom. IV, p. 621. 
9 Ed. III, part. 1, m. 28, &c. [Hari Mem. fol. (6) Cr. 8 Ed. III, m. 17. [Hari Mz. tol. 
47 a, &c. et 43 b. A Foto, Tom. IV, p. 38 a.] 
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made proclomation againſt the Scholars abiding and ſtudying there ; the 
which, if they did not within a limited time obey and ſo depart, all their 
books and ſuch goods they had by them ſhould be ſeized upon and ſe- 
queſtred. 


Dom. 1335 N 
12 | 9 Edw. III. | 


After the aid Proclamation was made, many returned, while others of 
no ſmall number continued there almoſt a full year after, proceeding in 
their exerciſes, and taking to themſelves thoſe that would be their Diſci- 
ples. So that the Univerſity of Oxon looking upon this as a grand nui- 
ſance, and perceiving full well that if the ſaid Clerks at Stanford ſhould 
continue long there, they would gather up their number again, made bold 
to reiterate their complaints to the King. The King therefore by his 
Letters (1) ſent to William Truſſell Mar. 28, and others ſoon after to the 
Sheriff of Lincoln, commanded them that they take care to have the ſaid 
Scholars baniſhed thence. (2) In order to the doing of this, they went to 
Stanford, and thoſe that they found, they cauſed to be led out of Town. But 
no ſooner were the Officers gone from Stanford, but the Scholars, by the en- 
couragement of the inhabjtants of that place, returned again and made 
profeſſion of good letters ſeveral months after. 

The King ſeeing that all this would not bring his mind to paſs, grants 
Commiſſions (3) to ſeveral perſons to enquire and take the names of all ſuch 
Scholars that have. moſt impudently and contumaciouſly ſtudied at Stan- 
ford againſt his commands, and when it is ſo done to return their names 
to him, [and] ſeize into their hands for the King's uſe all their goods, books, 
and other things pertaining to them. An Inquiſition (4) therefore being 
taken at the faid place before William Truſſel, on the Wedneſday next 
after St. James's day by twelve legal men appointed for that purpoſe, they . 
according to their oaths returned theſe perſons following, ſuch as had 
abode, ſtudied, and performed Scholaſtical Acts after divers prohibitions 
had been ſent to them from the King. 


Mr. William de Barnabe Mr. Thomas de Hotoſte 
E homas de Kendale John de Whitwell 
(1) Par. 9 Ed. II, part i, m. 28. [Har.. (3) Ex Faſcic. EschAET. 9. Ed. III. n. 72. 


Mx u. f. 43 b. Rymeri For D. Tom. IV p. 638.] in turri Lond. [Hari Mx M. 44 b.] 
(2) There was a poſſe Comitatus to ſuppreſs it (4) Ibid. 


« [this 296 of Study.] 


Mr. 
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Mr. William de Roby 
Robert de Barton 
Hugh de Lincolne 
William de Donelſchawe 
Simon de Bekyngham 
Peter Auleby 
John de Stockton 
Thomas de Eſton f 
Peter, Rector of St. Peter's ch. 
in Stanford 
John de Bolton 
Thomas de la Mare 
John de Ramiſton 
Robert Bernard 
William Bachelaur 
Sir John Blandolfe, Rector of Scot- 
tes near Grantham 
Sir Henry, Rector of Timwell 
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Sir Henfy, Vicar of All Saints be- 
yond Stanford' Bridge 
Sir Richard, Rector of St. George 8 
in Stanford 
Sir Thomas, Rector of Stanhope 


William de Everwicks 


Ralf de Acherche 


Walter de Notyngham 


John de Lyncolne 


Walter de Trekyngham 


John de Kyrkbye-Beliers 
John de Twyſelington 
Hugh de Sutte well 
Robert de Heſelbeth 
John de Kelemerſhe 


Philip, the Manciple of Braſenoſe 


in Stanford 
John de Schetlanger 


Sir Robert de Bourle, Vicar of St. 
Andrews in Stanford 


John, the ſon of Gilbert de F oder- 
inghey 
John, the ſon of Jeffry de Barnake. 


All theſe here mentioned to the number of about forty, beſides fervants 
and others, of inferior note, as alſo ſuch that had made their eſcape, had 
their names taken, their goods ſeized on, and fent away packing to 
Oxford, if they pleaſed. The prime leaders alſo, eſpecially Mr. H. de R. 
(his name I find (1) to appear no farther) who is ſaid to be the grand pro- 
moter of this diſſention and diſperſion, were as I conceive taken into 
cuſtody, and had ſome puniſhment inflicted on them, but what I cannot 
tell. 
| It is farther to be obſerved, that the Chancellor of the Univerſity, Mr. 
Stratford, looking upon the diſperſion as a very dangerous thing, and much. 
more the continuance of that Academy ſo long, did with the Maſters 
humbly defire the King that he would write to Pope Benedict XII, that 
he would take order that it ſhould be quite annulled and: no memory (if 
poſhble) of it left. Afterward alſo leaſt the like diſperſion, or at leaſt a 
tranſmigration, to Stanford, ſhould hereafter e. the unn 


(1) Res. divers Epiſt. te off. Can. Mon. eccles. Nebels ut ſupra, fol. 93. 4 
ma 
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made a Statute, (1) that whoſoever ſhould be promoted to a degree, ſhould 
ſwear that he ſhould not reſume his Lectures in the faculty of Arts at 
Stanford as a general Study or Univerſity. Which continuing in the old 
Books of Statutes, that are now antiquated, were remitted into the new (2) 
under this form.. Item tu jurabis quod non leges nec audies Stanfordiæ, 
tanquam in Univerſitate, Studio vel Collegio generali.” | 

It is alſo to be obſerved, that it appears from ſufficient record, that 
this School did not now, or by this tranſmigration, take its origin from 
the Oxonians, but ſeveral years before, and that by the profeſſion and 
abounding of good letters there, many became noted to the great men of 
the Church. Among ſuch eminent perſons that taught and governed the 
ſaid School or Schools (not that I ſhall take notice of WILLIAM Lyp- 
LYNGTON, JoHN REPYNGHALL, and WALTER HESTON, worthy wri- 
ters of their reſpective times) was one WILLIAM WHETLEY, ſirnamed 
by Leland, (3) Boetianus, who having ſpent ſome years in Oxford went to 
Stanford, and was Governor of the Schools there five and twenty years and 
above, before the Oxonians received commands from ſtudying and abiding 
there, as it appears from a Note at the end of his Commentaries on 
Boetius de diſciplina Scholarium, (4) going thus Explicit liber Boetii 
de diſciplina Scholarium in hunc modum ordinatus ac compilatus per 
quendam Magiſtrum qui rexit Scholas Stamfordiæ, anno ab incarnatione 
Domini MCCCIX. &c. 

But from hence ſome may think, that the faid Maſters employment at 
that place was only to teach a Grammar School ; yet certainly upon ſome 
grounds I am ready to believe twas an Academy; for if the ſaid Maſter 
was only a Pedagogue, he would not, nor likely could, have enlarged 
himſelf ſo much in his Commentaries on ſeveral queſtions in Natural Phi- 
loſophy and Aſtronomy, neither expound ſo knowingly and experimentally 
in his ſaid book the cuſtoms of ſeveral Univerſities relating to Degrees, 
Reſumption of Lectures, Inceptions, actual Regency, and ſuch like as he 
very learnedly and copiouſly doth. But this I ſpeak by the way, and leave 
it to the conſideration of others to make what they think fit of this 
matter. 

So that now having brought this School or Academy to be ancienter 
than the retirement of the Oxonians to it this year, we muſt endeavour to 
find out the original from record; not that original which authors 


-(1) B fol. 37, a. C fol. 2. b. Merton. circa ann. 1310: A. Wood, MS, Mer- 
(2) Edit Oxoniæ, in fol. 1634, Tit. g, ſet. 6. ton. ] 


(3) In Tom. IV. p. [263 ed. Hall, p. 360. (4) MS. in Bib. Coll. Mert,—Exon. [43 : Nov. 
Quidam WHETELAY coccurrit ſocius Coll. 264. ] 


vainly 
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vainly impute to King Bladud about 870 years before Chriſt, but that 
by Mr. Robert Luterell, ſometime an Oxford Student, afterward Rector of 


the Church of Irenham in the county and dioceſs of Lincoln. For he as 


it plainly appears (1) gave about the 20 of Edw. I. to the Prior and Con- 
vent of Sempingham or Sempringham his Mannor which he had in St. 
Peter's pariſh in Stanford for the ſuſtaining of Students converſing in Di- 
vinity and Philoſophy, in augmentation of the ſaid Convent, as alſo for 
the ſuſtaining of one Secular or Regular Chaplain to celebrate Divine ſer- 
vice in the Chapel of our Lady within the ſaid Mannor. Which being 
given by the faid R. Luterell, and the Chaplains and Scholars ſettled at 
Stanford, in the ſaid Mannor, was confirmed to the ſaid Convent (2)by John 
Dalderby Biſhop of Lincoln 3 Ides Nov. an. 1303, to remain for the ſaid 
uſe for ever. So that this I conceive being the original of the Schools of 
Stanford, and they then, and after flouriſhing, cauſed our Students (per- 
haps thoſe of the north counties) the ſooner to leave Oxford, and accom- 
pany them in their ſtudies, partly upon the falling out of controverſies, 
partly upon vain pretences ſought after and partly out of novelty. (3). 

Divers fair Receptacles or Hoſtles have been formerly built in Stanford 
for Scholars, of which, that which belonged to the Convent of Semping- 
ham, was I ſuppoſe the oldeit and chiefeſt. As for the reſt I know not 
of what number they were, only theſe following, which continue by tra- 
dition among ſome of the inhabitants to this day. 

A Houſe there is in Allhallows pariſh, againſt the Church bearing that 
name, very ancient and ſeemeth altogether to be a place for the reception 
of Religious perſons. It had a kitchen of an old faſhion, not long ſince, 
(I know not whether now) ſtanding therein, and the houſe itſelf is com- 
monly called by the name of Black Hall. 

Another houſe there is alſo, which is thought to have been ſometime a 
College or Hall for Scholars ſituated in St. Mary's ſtreet, and is commonly 
called the old Swan. 

A third building there 1s in St. Paul's pariſh near to one of the Tower 
gates: It is called Braſenoſe to this day and hath a great gate and a wicket ; 
upon which wicket is a face or head of old caſt braſs with a ring through 
the noſe thereof. It had alſo a fair Refectory therein, and is at this 
time written in leaſes and deeds Braſen noſe. EAT 


(1) Rec. Dalderbie, fol. 8. there a little earlier, about 50 Hen. III, an. 1266, 

(2) Ibid. by Henry de Hanna the ſecond Provincial Gene- 

(3) [See the AnTIQuaRIan Annals of ral of the Carmes in England. See Lib. viii. p. 
SrANFORD, publiſhed by Francis Peck in fol. 453 5 Üb. ix. p. "34 lib. x. p. 3: lib. xi. p. 6.] 
Lend. 1727: who fixes the origin of the Schools 
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A fourth houſe alſo in St. George's pariſh, joining to the Parſonage, is 
by all ſuppoſed to have been an ancient College, but the name of it cannot 
yet be learned. Not long fince a Tanner dwelt in it, and I believe he 
doth ſo ſtill. 

And laſtly one fide of an whole ſtreet near St. George's church, conſiſts 
of ſuch ancient buildings as our decayed Halls in Oxford have been, viz. 
with arched doors and windows of an antique faſhion. 


Dom. 1336 
: 125 6 10 Edw. III. 

After the Scholars were returned and had taken their place again, which 
was not without the earneſt ſollicitations of the Burghers of Oxford, the 
King (1) cauſed the ſtreets to be new paved or pitched, and granted to the 
Chancellor (2) that upon notice given by him, Breves or Writs ſhould be 
iſſued forth for the taking and excommunicating people of evil behaviour, 
after the ſame which Prelates follow at the ſignification made by the 
Chancellor. Which privilege (whether it could be granted by the King 
or no, ſome doubt it) the Chancellors predeceſſors did enjoy long before; 
as it appears firſt by the Bull granted (as ſome ſay) to the Univerſity by 
Pope Boniface VIII: Secondly by the Reſcript of John Peckham, Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, from the Council at Reading an. 1279, (as before 
in that year) and laſtly from the Chancellor's excommunicating the Ballives 
of Oxford an. 1262, which they could not do without they had authority 
to back that action. After this the King proceeded to the confirmation (3) 
of that ancient Compoſition of the 18 Edw. I; therein changing a 
clauſe, that whereas the ſaid King had granted that the Chancellor ſhould 
have cogniſance in cauſes between Scholars and ſtrangers within the 
Town only, this King now addeth, on the 8 of April, that the Chan- 
cellor ſhould have cogniſance between the ſaid parties in the Suburbs alſo 
and without the walls. Alſo that the Chancellor ſhould not be impriſoned 
by any (4) Scholar, or vexed or diſturbed in caſe it ſhould happen that he 
ſhould impriſon any perſon upon falſe grounds, as about this time it hap- 
ned to Henry Harweden, Chancellor of Cambridge, who was impriſon- 
ed by William de Wyvelyngham a Scholar there for falſe impriſonment. 


(1) R. Claus. m. 36. [10 Ed. III. Hari (3) R. Par. 10 Ed. III. p. 1. m. 6: et in 


PRI. f. 55, a.] libro de PR IV. f. 55. b. Kc. 
(2) Par. 9 Ed. III. p. 1, m. 10. [Hari. Pxv. (4) Ibid. in lib. de PIVILEOIIs, fol. 59, 
f. 54. b.] 60, &c. A fol. 21, a: et in min. rub. lib. Civ. 
Ox. f. 5 & 6. 
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Several other privileges alſo he granted and confirmed this year, as it 


appears by his large Charter to the Univerſity for that purpoſe, (1) the par- 
culars of which being many I ſhall now omit. 

About this time we had ſeveral Benefactors to the Univerſity, among 
which was one Philip Turvyle, Canon of the Cathedral of Lichfield, who 
gave 100 marks ſterling for the uſe of the Univerſity. (2) Which ſum the 
Members repoſing in a Cheſt (afterwards called Turvyle Cheſt) made an 
ordination this year for the diſpoſal of it, as of other monies before men- 
tioned. The next was John de Langton Biſhop of Chiceſter, ſome time 
a Member of this Univerſity, who (3) gave an hundred pounds; for which 
alſo an ordination being made, the money was diſpoſed for the fame uſes 


as other ſums were. The cheſt appointed to contain it, was called Lang- 


ton Cheſt, and numbred among the winter cheſts, becauſe the keepers 
thereof were choſen about the beginning of winter, one being a Northern 
and the other a Southern Maſter, according to the election of the Proctors. 
This John de Langton was as I ſuppoſe bred in Merton College, becauſe 
that among the Wardens and Provoſts of Halls that he would have his 
Money lent to, he doth in the firſt place name the Warden of Merton 
Hall, He died June 17, on which day there was a Maſs with a Deacon 
and Subdeacon celebrated for the health of his ſoul by the Members of the 
Univerſity, but the year when, unleſs in 1336 (for he lived to the * 
ning of that year) I cannot tell. 


Dom. 1337 
an. f 11 Edw. III. 


All that I find memorable this year, is that the King by his Letters of 
the 10 of Febr. commanded (4) Jeffry le Scrope, and his fellow Juſtices 
itinerant, that when they go to Oxford they ſuffer the Chancellor thereof 
to have allowance of his Charter, which he granted to him and the Scho- 
lars of Oxon Apr. 8, an. reg. 10; eſpecially of that privilege mentioned 
therein, as in an. 1336. And the reaſon for it was becauſe one Adam de 
Houton of Oxford, Clerk (afterward Biſhop of St. David's) had wounded 
John le Blake of Tadyngton and Edith his wife at Oxford. For obtaining 
of juſtice againſt whom, he was impleaded by them in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, whereas the cognifance of that tranſgreſſion ought to belong 


(1) In Pxiviteens ut ſupra: Et in Ror. (3) Ibid. in A fol, 76, b. 77, &c. B fol. 92, 
Chart. 1c, Ed. III. nu. 29: et in pyx. NN. nu. 94. b. C fol. 42, b, 43. 
2, 3: et in rub. lib. ut ſupra. (4) Claus. 12 Ed, III. p. 1, m. 18, [Hari 


(2) A ſol. 76, a. B fol. 93, b. C fol. . PRIv. f. 63 a. 
to 
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to the Chancellor of Oxon, becauſe it was done within his Juriſdiction; 
&c. granted afterward and allowed by the ſaid — 


Dom. 1338 
_ ſ 12 Edw. III. 


On the 20 of June the King ſent out his Breve (1) giving and ewe 
ing forth an explanation concerning the manner and form of the cuſtody 
of aſſize of bread and ale by the Chancellor and Mayor of Oxford, and of 
the manner of puniſhing of Bakers and Brewers that are negligent in the 
obſervation of the ſaid aſſize: And that alſo if the Chancellor be wanting 
in aſſaying or trying of the ſaid aſſize of Bread and ale, then the Mayor 
was to ſupply his turn, &c. For the compoſing of which matter, and 
that there might be a right underſtanding among the Magiſtrates there was 
a day of meeting in the Mayor's houſe, between the Scholars and Burgh- 
ers, and for the preſent it was coacluded to the content of both parties, 
and ſo from henceforward the Chancellor and Mayor had jointly the ſaid 
cuſtody, that is the Clerkſhip of the Market. 

The 28 July next following the King ſent another Breve to the 
Chancellor to endure for three years: (2) the effect of which was *de excom- 
municatis per lum capiendis quemadmodum ad ſignificationem epiſcopo- 
rum uſitatum eſt,” granted at the deſire of Robert Biſhop of Chiceſter, then 
Chancellor of Oxford. As the King was careful in theſe matters, ſo he 
was in refining the air of Oxon, lately injured by certain noiſome ſmells : 
For he being given to underſtand that a great many beaſts, as oxen, cows, 
ſheep and calves were daily killed within the walls of the Town, and alſo 
that dung, garbage, and other filthinefſes were commonly laying in the 
ſtreets, lanes, and alleys thereof, through and by which the air was ſo 
much infected that not only Nobles but others of inferior note did decline 
coming near the ſaid Town, and alſo that many as well Scholars as Burghers 
living therein, were overtaken with infirmities of body ſo that many of 
them died; he therefore commanded (3) that proclamation ſhould be made 
againſt all Butchers or others that kill any ſuch cattle ; and for the better 
obſervance of that proclamation, he aſſigned the Chancellor, Mayor of the 
Town and the Warden of the Houſe of Merton, to uſe their power to 
the utmoſt to ſee his commands put in execution. Hereby the Mayor and 


(1) Par. 12 Ed. III. p. 3. m. 1. Et in pix. (2) [Pat. 12 Ed, III, p. 2, m. 8. Hari Parv. 
NN. marken a.] 65 a.] 
| 2) . 1284. 0, b. 3. . 3. [Hari Pu v. 6g b. 
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Burghers taking it very grievouſly that there ſnould be ſuch a diſturbance 
made among them and eſpecially among the Butchers, returned (1) an- 
{wer to the King * that in ancient time beyond all memory a certain place was 
deputed and ordained for Butchers, wherein they might kill their beaſts, 
and ſell fleſh, which place was rented of the King for an 100 ſhillings per 
an. and was part of the fee farm of the Town; therefore the faid Butchers 
ought to exerciſe their trade in the faid place without any interruption, and 
eſpecially for this reaſon that another place cannot be provided for the ex- 
erciſing their trade without dimunition of the fee farm aforeſaid, &c. 


Dom. 1339 
Al. J 1 Edw. III. 


Not long after upon the neglect of the former command, another Com- 
miſſion (2) dat. Jul. 30 was ſent to the Chancellor and Warden of the ſaid 
Houſe or College of Merton that they forthwith ſee the ſaid nuiſances re- 
moved, with a Breve (3) of the ſame date to the Sheriff, that he make 
proclamation againſt them, notwithſtanding the anſwer lately made by the 
Burghers, that © there was a place beyond all memory conſtituted within 
the Town of Oxford for the killing of beaſts, &c.“ But all this effecting 
not, the King again by other (4) Letters dated Febr. 18 next following, took 
order that the Chancellor, Mayor and Warden of Merton Coll. ſhould 
amerce thoſe that were found culpable againſt his command, or otherwiſe 
puniſh them according to the quality or quantity of the fault. Hereupon 
a ſtop being put for the preſent to theſe great inconveniencies, the air 
and place was much amended : but many vile people without any regard 
had to authority, renewing them again, divers ſickneſſes followed to the 
diſperſing of the Scholars from the Univerſity. At length the ſaid nuiſances 
being viſible to all, the butchers' places of er were removed to Lum- 
bard, or Slaying lane, without the South gate 

What elſe occurs obſervable this year, is that the Chancellor and 
Mayor. were by the King's authority [dated 25 Nov.] to endure for five 
years, (5) to fee that the pitching or pavement of the the Streets in Ox- 
ford be mended, and to force all Laics as well as Clerks to make repara- 
tion of the reſpective apartments: and by the ſame authority (which I 


LT 3 


(1) In lib. abbreviationum de plac. Coronæ in (3) 2 eod. rot. Par. ut ſupra. [Hari PRiv. 
thes : ſcacc. fol. vel. rot. 106. f. 67. 

(2) Pat. 13. Ed. III. p. 2. m, 28. Et in Af. 0 * NN. nu. 10. 
78, b. Cf. 85, b. Df. 78, b. (5) Par. 13 Ed. III, p. 2. m. 10: et in pix. 


NN, nu. 32. [ Hari. Pa lv. f. 68, a.] 
ſhould 
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ſhould have mentioned before) the Chancellor and Scholars had licenſe 
granted (1) to them May 25, to build or ſet up a Croſs of Stone in 
St. Mary Magdalen's pariſh, in the ſtreet oppoſite to North gate, there to 
remain in perpetual memory of the cauſe for which the ſaid Croſs was 
built. See more of this matter in my diſcourſe of the North ſuburbs in 
my SURVEY of the Antiquity of the Town or City of Oxford. 


Dom. 1340 
— 14 Edw. III. 

[The 3d of February (2) the King ſent another Breve for ſignifying the 
name of excommunicates by the Chancellor of the Univerſity, to the Lord 
Chancellor of England, for three years.] 

Among many eminent perſons that were now or much about this time 
in great renown in the Univerſity was Thomas Walleis a Dominician, the 
moſt noted Profeſſor of Divinity therein, and a grand ornament to his 
Order. He was a Writer and a frequent Publiſher of Divinity books, 
which being of great uſe were much taken into the hands of the Acade- 
mians. They are moſt I preſume in MS, and I think that not one of them 
[is] printed but this, Matamorphoſis Ovidiana moraliter a Mro. Thoma 
Walleys Anglico, de profeſſione Prædicatorum ſub ſanctiſſimo Patre Domi- 
nico explanata, printed at Paris an. 1509. The beginning of the Pro- 
logue is, A veritate quidam auditum avertent &c. The age that he lived 
in did not curiouſly ſeek after pompam orationis (as Leland faith) (3) aut 
eloquentiz phaleras, but rather bonarum ſcientiarum nervos; and in 
what he faith (4) alſo of Oſb. Pickengham a Franciſcan of this time doth 
plainly tell us, that though this age wanted eloquence, yet it did not 
good doctrine.” But by the way I muſt take leave to tell him that the 
faction now of the Nominaliſts and Realiſts being very rife and frequent 


in the Univerſity, the effects of them I preſume were great hindrances 
to true doctrine. 


Dom. 1341 
$9 15 Edw. III. 
Ancient feuds being renewed, and modern fomented, not only among 
Scholars themſelves, but between them and Laics, which proved a noted 


(1) Par. 13 Ed. III, p. 1. m. 13. [Hari (3) In Tom. IV, Cortecr. p. 247. [ed 
Mem. f. 47 b.] Hall p. 333+] 


(2) [Rot Par. 14 Ed. III, p. 1, m. 47. In (4) Ibid. p. 249. [ed. Hall p. 337. 
Pix. N. 17. Hari PRIv. f. 68 a.] N 
diſturbance 
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diſturbance to the Univerſity ; divers complaints came to the King of 
them ; who receiving a full underſtanding of their progreſs, ſent a Com- 
miſſion (1) 20 Jun. to William de Burgevennie Chancellor thereof, to 
make a full enquiry into, ſeek means to quell them, and inflict puniſh- 
ment on thoſe that he find to be the authors or abettors of them. Upon 
the receipt of the ſaid Commiſſion, he took ſeveral of the perturbers, and 
according to command [dated at Stanford 27 Nov.] baniſhed them. (2) 
Whereupon they, with varlets as bad as themſelves, retired to the woods 
and highways near Oxford, where they robbed, beat and wounded all Scho- 
lars and paſſengers that they could meet with, and did very great miſchief 
to the country people living near Oxon. 

All which outrages coming to the King's knowledge, as thoſe beſore 
did, ſtruck ſuch a panic fear into him that in one of his Commiſſions to 
the Chancellor about this time, he doubtfully tells him, that unleſs the 
faid commotions were ſubdued and quickly brought to an end, that they 


would not only be a means to ſubvert the Univerſity, but give occaſion of 


diſturbance to, and motion among, his Nobles : And his reaſon as I con- 
ceive for this was, becauſe that it was a common obſervation that there 
never hapned a petty conflict at Oxon, but that was a forerunner of a 
greater that ſhould happen in the kingdom, as a certain old poet (3) hath 
obſerved from others before him in theſe verſes following, which though 
they are repeated in an. 1258, yet I ſhall adventure to ſet them down again, 


becauſe they are more applicable to my preſent diſcourſe, than to that 
before. 


Chronica fi penſes cum pugnant Oxonienſes 
Poſt paucos menſes volat ira per Angligenenſes.” 


To which verſes the poet adds this— 


We are told in Chronicles that hereſies and fights, which ſpring and 
are increaſed in the Univerſities, ſpread themſelves into all parts of the 
kingdom, and at length break out into civil wars,” 


(1) Part. 15 Ed. III, p. 2. m. 41. [Hari (6) Rob. Talbot in lib. ſuo MS, cui tit. eſt 
Me M. f. 48 a.] Aurum ex ſtereore: ſin Bib. C. C. C. Oxon. ut 
(2) Ibid. p. 3. m. 8; et in pix. NN. nu. 27. ſupra.] 
[Hari Parv. f. 69 a.] 
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* | 17 Edw. III. 


As there were claſhing controverſies among the vulgar Students and 
Laics, fo in diſputations and writings among the learneder ſort, eſpecially 
the followers and diſciples of the authors of the Nominals and Reals. . 
Occham (ſometime Scholar to Jo. Duns Scotus) ſtiled by moſt authors 
Father of the Nominals, (though Peter Abelardus, according to his 
epitaph in Godefredus, and the words of Walt. Mape, (1) is written 
Princeps Nominalium') oppoſed the ſaid Scotus, Founder of the Reals. 
Both which ſects being derived from that College, of which they were 
Members (the ſeeds of them being as tis thought firſt of all laid there) 
were now ſo fixed in every Houſe of learning, that the divifions between 
the Northern and the Southern Clerks were now as great, if not more, as 
thoſe before. Thoſe of the North held, as tis ſaid, with Scotus, and thoſe 
of the South with Ockham, and in all their diſputations were ſo violent, 
that the peace of the Univerſity was not thereby a little diſturbed, 

As Ockham by theſe his inventions did fet the wits of Oxford at work, 
ſo within few years did he thoſe of France and England: for ſiding with 
Lewes of Bavaria, or Bayerne, againſt the Pope by maintaining the tem- 
poral power to be above the ſpiritual, divers Theologifts were appointed to 
meet at Avignon in France to diſpute with him about it. But he declin- 
ing the matter, and afterwards perſiſting in his opinion, divers wrote ſtiffly 
againſt him. Among thoſe of the Engliſh were John Walſingham (2) Ri- 
chard Conington, (3) William Exon, (4) and others that were of the Uni- 
verſity of Oxon, whom he for the moſt part anſwered, and at length 
filenced. In all his writings he ſhewed fo much courage and invincibleneſs 
that he was ſirnamed by the Pope (though his back-friend) Doctor in- 
vincibilis, as his antagoniſt before was « Doctor ſubtilis.” 


Now foraſmuch as theſe controverſies were frequent in Oxford, cauſing 
thereby great emulation, which commonly ended in blows, the Statutes 
for the election of the Chancellor were without doubt made: for whereas 
about theſe times, great variance fell out in the election of that officer, 
ſome aiming to have him a Northern, others a Southern, man ; divers 


(1) Walt. Mape de NuGis CuRIALIVN: (3) Ibid. cent. V, nu. 32. 
(4) Ibid, nu. 33. 


Diſtinct. 1, cap. 24. 
(2) Baleus in cent. IV, nu 97. 


Statutes 
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Statutes and injunctions chiefly reflecting upon ſuch diſorders, were I ſay 
this year enacted. (1) Of which (ſome being, as I conceive, aboliſhed or 
loſt) was that concerning two Scrutators in the election, that is that one 
ſhould be a Northern, and the other a Southern, man, leaſt underhand 
dealing ſhould be uſed, and conſequently parties injured. 


About this time the Clerks of Oxford being laviſh in their habits or 
uſual apparel, even to unſeemlineſs, as were many alſo of the Clerical pro- 
4 feſſion elſewhere in England, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury in a Convo- 
wh cation at London conſtituted and appointed this year (2) that thoſe that 
Up wore or uſed ſuch laviſh apparel ſhould be altogether uncapable of a ſcho- 
laſtical degree or degrees and honours in the ſaid Univerſity. 


* Sh Dom. 1344 

Ws 9 ſ 18 Edw. III. 

3 A great ſtir hapned this year about an Act of Congregation (3) made 
„ on the Vigils of St. Barnabas the Apoſtle for proviſory favours to be ſup- 
| $i plicated by the Univerſity under their common ſeal, for Non Regents as 


well as Actual, at the creation of any new Pope ; but the Actual taking it 
ill that others ſhould be included with them, put up. their appeals to divers 
great perſons : and the moſt active men in theſe matters among the Re- 
gents were Mr. Geffrey le Scrope (4) and Mr. Adam de Hauton, the laſt 
of which was afterward Biſhop of St. David's. But the Univerſity looking 
upon theſe actions as a great diſturbance (as indeed nothing elſe made 
more, than appeals) were ſeveral meſſengers ſent (5) to the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury to mediate in the matter, and to uſe all poſſible means to bring 
a right underſtanding among parties; but what the iſſue thereof was I 
find not as yet. Other troubles alſo aroſe between the Chancellor, and 
thoſe before mentioned which were baniſhed, ſo that the Chancellor fear- 
ing they might prove dangerous as to himſelf, procured a protection from 


the King (6) leaſt thoſe perſons ſhould cite him to other Courts for what as 
he conceived he had done in relation to juſtice. 


(1) B fol. 53, b. &c. (4) Ut videtur in D, fol. 79, b. : 
(2) Provinciale vetus cum annotationibus Gu- (5) Cf. 57, b. D f. 76, b. 80, a. 

liel. Lyndewoode, lib. III, tit. 1. (6) Part. 18 Ed. III, p. 2. m. 31. [Harus 
(3) C fol. 59, a. Df.88, b. [Q.] de PR Iv. f. 69 a.] See an. 1336. 
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About the latter end of this year ſome unruly ſeditious Scholars of the 
Univerſity and their ſervants aſſembling together in great numbers, while 
the King's Juſtices were fitting in Oxford to-enquire after, and puniſh, 
certain felons for treſpaſſes done in the county, committed ſuch enormities 
that they could not execute their truſt impoſed on them for fear of being 
ſet upon and abuſed: Whereupon complaints being made to the Chancel- 
lor, and he unable with his aſſiſtance to puniſh them, the King upon his 
defire iſſued out Commiſſion (1) to Robert, Biſhop of Chiceſter, Lord 
Chancellor of England, to enquire after and puniſh thoſę contempts and 
outrages according to the merits of the cauſe, but yet withal to have a reſ- 
pect to the liberties and privileges of the Univerſity. 


Dom. 1345 
. 0 19 Edw. III. 


The chiefeſt occurrence that I find to have hapned this year is the 
peace (2) made between the Univerſity and Cardinal Galhardus de Mota, 
Archdeacon of Oxford. Thoſe that the Univerſity appointed as Proctors to 
act about it, were John de Northwode, Profeſſor of the holy Writ, Chan- 
cellor thereof, and William de Lenne, Doctor of the Laws, and Regent, 
being the ſame perſon who was for his merits firſt made Biſhop of Chi- 
ceſter, and afterward of Worceſter. Him whom the Cardinal appointed 
was Mr. John Bonanza and none elſe. Which three meeting in the houſe 
of William, Biſhop of Norwich, at Charyng near London, compoſed the 
difference thus, as it briefly follows: 

The Chancellor ſhall have all juriſdiction, as well Archidiaconal as Aca- 
demical, over all Doctors, Maſters, Scholars, Religious people, Rectors, 
Vicars, and Chaplains, ſtudying in Oxford, the ſix Bedells, four Stationers, 
the Writers, Servants of Scholars, and ſervants of Writers. 

The Archdeacon ſhall have the Probate of Wills, and the viſiting and 
| correcting of Rectors, Vicars and Chaplains of the Churches in Oxford, 
and in the Suburbs thereof, and no more. Thus the effect of the Compo- 
ſition, the full tenor of which you may ſee in the Latin Copy : but how 
long the ſaid Compoſition ſtood I know not, yet ſure I am that the Uni- 


verſity not long after had the Probate of Wills of thoſe of their own ju- 
riſdiction. | 


(1) Par. 19 Ed. III, p. 1. m. 22. 19. Et in A f. 28 b. 29. D f. 65, b. Et in lib. 
(2) In Tu ks. vel Scacc. Coll. Exon. in pix. de PRIVILECIIsõ f. 76, b. &c. 
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loſt) was that concerning two Scrutators in the election, that is that one 
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About this time the Clerks of Oxford being laviſh in their habits or 
uſual apparel, even to unſeemlineſs, as were many alſo of the Clerical pro- 
feſſion elſewhere in England, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury in a Convo- 
cation at London conſtituted and appointed this year (2) that thoſe that 
wore or uſed ſuch laviſh apparel ſhould be altogether uncapable of a ſcho- 
laſtical degree or degrees and honours in the ſaid Univerſity. 
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A great ſtir hapned this year about an Act of Congregation (3) made 
on the Vigils of St. Barnabas the Apoſtle for proviſory favours to be ſup- 
plicated by the Univerſity under their common ſeal, for Non Regents as 
well as Actual, at the creation of any new Pope; but the Actual taking it 
ill that others ſhould be included with them, put up their appeals to divers 
great perſons: and the moſt active men in theſe matters among the Re- 
gents were Mr. Geffrey le Scrope (4) and Mr. Adam de Hauton, the laſt 
of which was afterward Biſhop of St. David's. But the Univerſity looking 
upon theſe actions as a great diſturbance (as indeed nothing elſe made 
more, than appeals) were ſeveral meſſengers ſent (5) to the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury to mediate in the matter, and to uſe all poſſible means to bring 
a right underſtanding among parties; but what the iſſue thereof was I 
find not as yet. Other troubles alſo aroſe between the Chancellor, and 
thoſe before mentioned which were baniſhed, fo that the Chancellor fear- 
ing they might prove dangerous as to himſelf, procured a protection from 
the King (6) leaſt thoſe perſons ſhould cite him to other Courts for what as 
he conceived he had done in relation to juſtice. 


(1) B fol. 53, b. &c. (4) Ut videtur in D, fol. 79, b. 
(2) Provinciale vetus cum annotationibus Gu- (5) Cf. 57, b. D f. 76, b. 80, a. 

liel. Lyndewoode, lib. III, tit. 1. (6) Part. 18 Ed. III, p. 2. m. 31. [Harus 
(3) C fol. 59, a. D f. 88, b. [Q.] de PRI. f. 69 a.] See an. 1336. 
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About the latter end of this year ſome unruly ſeditious Scholars of the 
Univerſity and their ſervants aſſembling together in great numbers, while 
the King's Juſtices were fitting in Oxford to-enquire after, and puniſh, 
certain felons for treſpaſſes done in the county, committed ſuch enormities 
that they could not execute their truſt impoſed on them for fear of being 


ſet upon and abuſed: Whereupon complaints being made to the Chancel- 


lor, and he unable with his aſſiſtance to puniſh them, the King upon his 
deſire iſſued out Commiſſion (1) to Robert, Biſhop of Chiceſter, Lord 
Chancellor of England, to enquire after and puniſh thoſe contempts and 
outrages according to the merits of the cauſe, but yet withal to have a reſ- 
pect to the liberties and privileges of the Univerſity. 


Dom. 1345 
- | 19 Edw. III. 


The chiefeſt occurrence that I find to have hapned this year is the 
peace (2) made between the Univerſity and Cardinal Galhardus de Mota, 
Archdeacon of Oxford. Thoſe that the Univerſity appointed as Proctors to 
act about it, were John de Northwode, Profeſſor of the holy Writ, Chan- 
cellor thereof, and William de Lenne, Doctor of the Laws, and Regent, 


being the ſame perſon who was for his merits firſt made Biſhop of Chi- 


ceſter, and afterward of Worceſter. Him whom the Cardinal appointed 
was Mr. John Bonanza and none elſe. Which three meeting in the houſe 
of William, Biſhop of Norwich, at Charyng near London, compoſed the 
difference thus, as it briefly follows: 

The Chancellor ſhall have all juriſdiction, as well Archidiaconal as Aca- 
demical, over all Doctors, Maſters, Scholars, Religious people, Rectors, 
Vicars, and Chaplains, ſtudying in Oxford, the ſix Bedells, four Stationers, 
the Writers, Servants of Scholars, and ſervants of Writers. 

The Archdeacon ſhall have the Probate of Wills, and the viſiting and 
correcting of Rectors, Vicars and Chaplains of the Churches in Oxford, 
and in the Suburbs thereof, and no more. Thus the effect of the Compo- 
ſition, the full tenor of which you may ſee in the Latin Copy: but how 
long the ſaid Compoſition ſtood I know not, yet ſure I am that the Uni- 


verſity not long after had the Probate of Wills of thoſe of their own ju- 
riſdiction. 


(1) Par. 19 Ed. III, p. 1. m. 22. 19. Et in A f. 28 b. 29. Df. 65, b. Et in lib. 
(2) In Tus. vel Scacc. Coll. Exon. in pix. de PRIVII ECSIIõ f. 76, b. &c, 
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Dom. 1346 
| — Raw, III. 
[This year, the King ſent his Breve, (1) dated at Weſtm. Febr. 8, and 
directed to the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgeſſes, commanding them to aſſiſt 
the Chancellor in the cuſtody of aſſize or aſſay of weights and meaſures, 
(but in defect of the Mayor the Chancellor to have it) under the penalty 
of forfeiting all their liberties granted by his predeceſſors.] 


Dom. 1347 
8 | 21 Edw. III. 


Great numbers of Scholars continued as yet in the Univerſity, but not 
ſo many as formerly, for what. by Papal Proviſions, and actions of the Fri- 
ers, and ſeveral conflicts, they continually decayed, eſpecially when the 
great peſtilencc and conflict hapned, the one in an. 1349, and the other 
in the latter end of the year 1354, as 1 ſhall more fully tell you when I 
come to thoſe years. As for thoſe Clerks that were now in the Univerſity, 
I find them much diſcontented, eſpecially the learned and graver ſort, occa- 
ſioned by the inſolency of the Juniors, and the baſe behaviour of the vulgar 
ſort. What the original was that ſhould provoke the ſaid Juniors, though it 
doth not abſolutely appear, yet ſure I am the concluſion was blows, as an 
author (2) to this effect tells us A certain conflict hapned on Saturday 
(being the feaſt of St. Benedict the Abbat) between the Regent and Non- 
Regent Maſters on the one fide, and the Commonalty of the Scholars on 
the other: the reaſon was, becauſe that certain- inſolent Scholars would 
not obey the ancient Statutes of the Univerſity which concern the preſer- 
vation of the peace and the puniſhment of the perturbers thereof, as it was 
of old uſed, to the end that they might the more freely commit wicked- 
neſſes. Hereupon each party aroſe ; and the Scholars with a multitude of 
young men united themſelves together to refiſt the Maſters. The Maſters 
on the other fide muſtered up what forces they could get, and to it they 
went. In which conflict divers were wounded, and ſome ſlain. At length 
the victory fell to the Scholars on the third of the Nones of April, being 
then the next Friday after Palm Sunday. Thus the faid author, whoſe 
name to me 1s yet unknown. This unfortunate outrage he inſerts among 
other things under the year 13 30, but evident it is elſewhere, that it fell out 


(1) [Rot. Par. 20 Ed. III, p. 1, m. 30. Hari (2) Anon. MS. in Bib. quondam Th. Allen. 
Paiv. f. 70 a. 


in 
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in the latter end of 1346, and was terminated in the beginning of this; 
for many of the ſaid Juniors lying under the burden of excommunication, 
and ſeeking no remedy to be abſolved, the King this year granted (1) that 
the Chancellor of the Univerſity might ſignify to the Chancellor of Eng- 
land the names of thoſe that were excommunicated by him, and perſevered 


in their excommunication for forty days following; to the end that he 


might have Breves of taking excommunicated perſons after the manner of 
Biſhops in their reſpective dioceſſes. Which privilege was to endure five 
years and no longer. 


Dom. 1348 
228 | 22 Edw. III. 


The Brethren of the Holy Croſs having been ſeveral years in Oxford, 
living in, or near to, a Tenement called anciently Broadgates (2) in the Street 
named Grand pont in the Pariſh of St. Michael's at the South gate (which 
tenement, as tis probable, they had by the favour of one Richard Cary, 
Burgher, and ſeveral times Mayor of this Corporation) began this year to 
build for themſelves an Houſe and Chappel near to the Church of St. Pe- 
ter in the eaſt (towards the finiſhing of which, and for theſe Brethrens 
ſuſtenance, one John the ſon of Walter de Mylton of Oxon, Spycerer, gave 
(3) them five quarters of wheat an. 1349) but the ſaid buildings going 
forward without leave from the Dioceſan, or from the Warden and Scho- 
lars of Merton College, patrons of the ſaid church of St. Peter, fell out 
great controverſies between thoſe parties, as tis apparent in divers writ- 
ings. (4) At length theſe Brethren yielding to the propoſitions and condi- 
tions of the Mertonians (too many now to be recited) built for themſelves 
an Houſe and Oratory, to the end that the Brethren of the ſaid Order 
might retire to this Univerſity to obtain Academical learning. How long 
they continued there, or what became of them afterward, I know not, 


neither any thing material beſides, only that they had the benefaction of 


ſeveral Burghers of Oxford long after, as in their wills it appears. 


This year on the tenth of Sept. appeared before Mr. John Northwode, 
D. of D. Chancellor of the Univerſity of Oxford, John Bradey, Barber, 


(i) Par. 21 Ed. III, p. 3, m. 22. [Harus de (3) Tas. £d. Ch. in pix. S. Martini. 
PRIV. f. 71 a. teſt. meipſo apud Weſtm. 10 Nov.] (4) In Tas. Coll. Mert. in pix. Oxon. A 3, 
(2) Ut in quibuſdam Evidentiis nuper penes nu. 15,17, 19; et alibi. 


Oliverum Smyth de Oxon. Gen. : 
L 14s Richard 
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Richard Fell, Barber Surgeon, Thomas Billye, Waferer, and with them the 
whole Company and Fellowſhip of Barbers within the precincts of Oxford, 
and intending thenceforward to join and bind themſelves in amity and love, 
brought with them certain ordinations and ſtatutes drawn up in writing 
for the weal of the Craft of Barbers, defiring the faid Chancellor that he 
would peruſe and correct them, and when he had fo done to put the Uni- 
verſity ſeal to them. All which Ordinations and Statutes being ſeriouſly. 
conſidered by him, certain Doctors, and the two Proctors, he was pleaſed 
to put the Univerſity ſeal to them the next day, and make the faid Barbers 


from henceforth a Society or Corporation. Among the faid Ordinations I 
find theſe following : | 


I. That the ſaid Craft ſhould keep and maintain a light before the 
image of our Lady, in our Lady's Chapel within the precincts of St. Fri- 
deſwyde's Church : for the maintenance of which, every man and woman 
of the ſaid Craft keeping a Shop ſhould pay every quarter 2d, and every 
journeyman 1d: but in caſe the light be not continued, then ſhall the 
Craft forteit for every year's neglect 6s 8d: Of which ſum 38 4d was to be 
paid to the Chancellor for the time being, or in his abſence the Commiſ- 
ſary, and 3s 4d to the Proctors, of the Univerſity. 


IT. That no perſon of the ſaid Craft was to work on a Sunday, only on 
the Market Sundays in Harveſt time, and to ſhave none but ſuch that 
were to preach or do a religious act on the Sundays in any part of the 
year. For the breaking of which Order every perſon that was found guilty 


thereof was to pay to our Lady's box 1s 8d, and to the Chancellor or 
Commiſſary 3s 4d, and to the Proctors 1s 8d. &c. 


III. That no man nor ſervant of the Craft of Barbers or Surgery ſhould 
reveal any infirmity or ſecret diſeaſe they have, to their cuſtomers or pa- 
tients, Of which, if any one ſhould be found guilty, then was he to pay 
20s, whereof 6s 8d was to go to our Lady's box, 6s 8d to the Chancellor, 
or in his abſence to the Commiſſary, and 6s 8d to the Proctors. 


IV. That every year ſhould be a Maſter of the Craft choſen out of 


their own Society, to which Maſter every one of the Craft ſhould be obe- 
dient during the time of his office, &c. 


. That 
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V. That every Prentice that is to ſet up ſhop after his time -is expired, 
ſhould firſt give the Maſter and Wardens with the reſt of the Society a 
Dinner, and pay for one pound of wax, and that being done the ſaid Maſ- 
ters and Wardens with three other ſeniors of the Craft that have been 
Maſters, ſhould bring him to the Chancellor upon their ſhoulders, before 


whom he was to take his oath to keep all the Ordinations and Statutes of 


the Craft, which being done he was to pay to our Lady's box 8d, and to 
the Chancellor 8d, and ſo to be admitted into the Fellowſhip. 


VI. That if any foreigner that was never Prentice to the Barbers' Craft 
in Oxon ſhould defire to ſet up a ſhop to occupy as Barber, Surgeon or 
Waferer, or making of ſinging bread in Oxon, ſhould firſt give to the 
Maſter and Craft a dinner, one pound of wax, and 26s 8d to our Lady's 
box. Which being done he was to be carried by the Maſter, Wardens and 
two other of the Craft to the Chancellor to be preſented to him, and the 
Chancellor was to give him his oath on a book to keep all the ordinances 
written and ſealed for the Craft: Which being by him ſo done, he ſhould 
pay to the Chancellor or Commiſſary 4s, and to the Proctors 4s more, and 
to the Regents for wine- ſilver 3s 4d: Which alſo being done he was forth- 
with to be admitted &c. 


VII. That all ſuch that were of the Craft were to receive at leaſt 6d 
a quarter of each cuſtomer that deſired to be ſhaved every week in his 
chamber or houſe &c. 


VIII. That the Maſter of the Craft for the time being ſhould yearly 
call together all his brethren that keep any houſe or ſhop againſt the Sun- 
day next after the Nativity of our Lady, on which day all the Fellowſhip were 
honeſtly to bring the Maſter to St. Frideſwyde's church, and there all to 
hear a ſolemn Maſs of our bleſſed Lady: at which Maſs every man of 
the Fellowſhip was to offer &c. and when the Maſs is done, the whole 


Company was to dine together &c. at which Dinner the Maſter ſhould 
aſſign a day on which he intended to reſign his office, and the dinner being 


done every one was to pay 4d to defray the charge. 


IX. That when the Society were aſſembled together at the prefixed day 
of reſignation, which is to be the Tueſday after St. Faith's day, then 
Mould 
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ſhould the Maſter before he leave his office repeat this form—-* Brethren 
I thank you. I have occupied the room and name * Maſter of your Craft 
this year. If I have behaved me otherwiſe than I ſhould, I truſt you will 
think that I did it not of ill will or malice. And now as I have received 
the office by you, ſo now I reſign and leave mine office unto your hands.“ 
To which the Wardens were to make anſwer, and the Craft proceed to 
an election of a new Maſter, according to a form preſcribed in the ſaid 
Charter, which being large I ſhall for brevity ſake omit it. 


X. That the firſt Maſter that was choſen was Thomas Leech, Barber, 

and the firſt Wardens were Stephen Waferer and Nicholas Jenkyn, the 

former named by the Maſter, 1 other by the F ellowſhip, according to 
the Statute in the Charter. 


XI. That if any man of the ſaid Craft take upon him to teach any 
perſon, child, or other not an apprentice, the ſaid Maſter or enformer of 
the ſame perſon were firſt to pay 6s 8d, whereof 38 4d ſhould go to the 
Craft, 1s 8d to the Chancellor, and 1s 8d to the Proctors, and he that is 
enformed or taught ſhould ſwear before the Chancellor, the Maſter of the 
Craft and one Warden, that he ſhould never occupy within Oxon, or 20 
miles about, without he firſt agree with the Craft in Oxon according to 


the Ordinations. &c. 


Thus in effect part of the ſaid Charter: from whence we ſee, that not 
only Barbers but Chirurgeons alſo, Waferers and Makers of finging bread 
were of the ſaid Fellowſhip: All which continuing in one Society till the 
year 1500-x (16 Hen. VII) were then by Charter dated 15 Mar. added to, 
and united with them all Hurers, or Cappers or Knitters of Caps in Oxford 
(ſometimes call Capper-Hurrers) being then challenged by the Barbers, 
that of old antiquity they ought to be of their Society. A Copy of this 
Charter (drawn up in 1499, but not ſealed till the year following) I have 
peruſed, and find among ſeveral Ordinations therein, which are not in the 
former, that no man ſhall ſet up ſhop for making of Caps or Hurers 
within the precincts of the Univerfity unleſs he be firſt admitted as a 
Freeman of the Town of Oxon. The ſaid Charter continued in force till 
an. 1551, (5 Edw. VI) and then the Univerſity being in a ſorry condition, 
and no better than an expectant of diſſolution, the Barbers and Waferers 

laid 
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laid aſide their Charter that they had from it, and took one in the name 
of the City (Ralf Flaxney being then Mayor) but that (which I have pe- 
ruſed alſo) is not ſo large as the other of the Univerſity, and whatſoever 
Ordinations are in it are derived from the former, only the Cappers are 
excluded. Among the ſaid Ordinations I find this“ If any Barber ſhall 


reveal any infirmity of his patient &c. he ſhall pay 6s 64 to Dame Mar- 


garet Northan (that is to the cheſt of Dame Margaret le Northerne) and 
zs to the Mayor &c. But whether this Charter was looked upon as valid, 
or that the City could not make a Corporation, I cannot tell ; ſure I am 
that it was thrown aſide, and that the Barbers lived without any Ordina- 
tion, Statutes or Charter, till 1675, and that then they were incorporated, 
and received a Charter from the Univerſity 10 Nov. Dr. Bathurſt being 
then Vicechancellor. 


This year alſo was that memorable Compoſition (1) made between the 
Univerſity and the Town, concerning the Aſſize and Aſſay of Meaſures and 
Weights, and other matters ; which being many, and perhaps not conve- 
nient now to repeat, I ſhall therefore paſs them by. 


Dom. 1349 
bs 23 Edu, III. 

The Junior Scholars before mentioned being fleſhed with their inſolencies, 
continued for ſome time without controul, and acted all things at their 
pleaſure; at length by the mediation of others they were pacified. But no 
fooner was that quarrel finiſhed, but another hapned among the Maſters 
concerning corrupt elections made about the office of Chancellor the laſt 
year. Mr. John Wyllyot, lately Fellow] of Merton College, was deſigned to 
that office by the generality, but ſome diſcovering an oppoſition cauſed all the 
quarrel, and at length divided the Univerſity into parties; for while 
Mr. Wyllyot with his men were plotting and contriving to bring their de- 
ſigns to paſs, his Antagoniſt would do the like, and take all advantages to 
draw off, or at leaſt leſſen, his party. The chiefeſt perſons on Wyllyot's ſide 
were Mr. Philip Codeford, Mr. Richard Byllyngham, Mr. Robert de 
Wotton, Mr. Richard Kyllegrew, Mr. Robert Wyckford, Mr. Thomas 
Upton, Mr. William Hues, Mr. John Hardreſs, Mr. Laurence Albon, 


(1) In Tur. Schol. in pix. PP. faic. 13: 1: Et in A, fol. 27, &c. D f. 6[4b.] &c. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Richard Medmenham, John Wells a Minorite Frier, and others. 
Theſe with many more would uſually come (2) into St. Mary's church, 
and there ſummon all their confiding men together, (3) not only to the 
diſturbance of thoſe that ſolemnized the Univerſity meetings, or that ce- 
lebrated Maſles for the ſouls of deceaſed Benefactors, but ſometimes to the 
diſperſion of them. At length the Bull of Pope John XXII, obtained by 
King Edward III, againſt unuſual meetings, brawlings, conventicles, mer- 
chandifings &c. uſed in the church and yard of St. Mary's, being openly 
read there before them, and afterward hung up under the hand (it being 
only a tranfcript) of John Weſton, Publick Notary, they did not after- 
ward ſo much frequent that place, but retired to another as convenient 
for their purpoſe. So that the ſaid factions continuing till the beginning 
of this year, Wyllyot's party, about the latter end of March entered rudely 
into St. Mary's church at the time when the Chancellor was to be 
elected, and there with clamours and ſhoutings cried him up to be their 
Chancellor, and on thoſe that did oppoſe him they laid violent hands, 
beat, kicked about, and cudgeld, till ſome were ſorely wounded, and others 
in a manner killed. 

At length after much ado Wyllyot s party had the better, inſtalled him 
and put the Faſces of his authority into his hands, and cauſed Robert In- 
gram the Northern Proctor (who was a great oppoſer of Wyllyot's party) 
to be baniſhed Oxford. 

In this riot one of the Univerſity cheſts was broken open, and the com- 
mon ſeal with money, books and certain chattells therein were taken away, 
and divers inſolencies relating to other matters were committed. Theſe 
things being done, the particulars came to the King's knowledge, who 
forthwith ſent his letters dated 2 Apr. (3) to Mr. John Wyllyot, Philip 
Codeford, William Hayes or Hues, Robert de Wotton, Richard de Bel- 
lyngham, Michael Kyllegrew, John Banbury, Richard Wanwayne, and 
Richard de Swyneſhead, the chief leaders in the ſaid riotous election (and 

moſt of them, as alſo thoſe before mentioned, Merton College Men) that 
they ſhould under pain of forfeiting all they have or enjoy, reſtore the ſaid 
ſeal and goods and other things taken away, into the Proctors' hands, to 
be by them put in their uſual place, and to have the Cheſt ſealed up as 


(1) Their firſt meeting was in St. Mary's alibi. 


church 19 Mar. 1348. (3) CLavs. 23 Ed. III, p. 1, m. 16. [Hari 
(2) Ut in Tx Es. Coll. Oriel, in pix. C; et in Mem. f. 49 a.] | 


quodam REG. Chartarum ejuſd. Coll. p. 3433 et 
'twas 
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'twas before. At the ſame time alſo another command (1) was ſent to the 
ſaid Mr. Wyllyot, denoting that whereas he and his complices had pro- 
ceeded againſt the cuſtoms and ſtatutes of the Univerſity in their late 
election of Chancellor, and had baniſhed one of the Proctors with other 
perſons, and had impriſoned divers, that he forthwith upon the ſight there- 
of, cauſe them to be recalled, and reſtored to their liberty, to let them 
reſt quietly without the diſturbance of any perſon, in the Univerſity, and 
withal that neither he, nor any of his party hold any meetings, conventi- 
cles, congregations &c. to the diſturbance of the peace, under forfeiture 
of all they were worth. 

Not long after ſeveral Commiſſioners were ſent to Oxon to examine or 
make ſearch into the ſaid riot, and after they had ſo done were to ſettle a 
right underſtanding between the faid parties. But in their proceedings 
finding much wrong to have been committed they puniſhed divers perſons, 
and would have removed Mr. Wyllyot from his place, had they not feared 
the Scholars whom they ſaw ready (notwithſtanding the King's Letters 
for the conſervation of the peace) to vindicate their late actions. So una- 
nimous they were to defend what they had done either by argument or 
blow, that rather than their man ſhould be put by, they would venture 
their greateſt ſtrength, and if that would not do, then were they reſolved 
to relinquiſh the Univerſity, and ſettle themſelves elſewhere to ſtudy, and 
ſo by that means draw all the Southern men after them. 
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Theſe petit controverſies were followed by a ſore Peſtilence that hap- 
ned this year, ſuch a peſtilence that the like was never known before in 
Oxon. Thoſe that had places and houſes in the country retired (though 
overtaken there alſo) and thoſe that were left behind were almoſt totally 
ſwept away. The School doors were ſhut, Colleges and Halls relinquiſhed, 
and none ſcarce left to keep poſſeſſion or make up a competent number to 
bury the dead. Tis reported that no leſs than 16 bodies in one day were 
carried to one church and yard to be buried, ſo vehemently did it rage ; 
and that it gave occaſion to Thomas Hatfield, Biſhop of Durham, to en- 
dow the College of Durham in Oxon with revenues ; as it alſo, and the 
next peſtilence that hapned did to Simon Iſlip, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 

to found Canterbury College in the ſaid Univerſity, to the end that ſuffi- 
cient Scholars might be educated to propagate doctrine throughout the 


— 
— 


— 


(1) Ibidem. The commands of the ſame date Rob. de Wotton, and Rich. de Byllyngham. 5 
alſo were ſent to Ph. de Codeford, Will. Hayes, 
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Realm, being by the ſaid peſtilences brought to ſuch ſcarcity that bene- 
fices and dignities could not well be ſupplied. 

It aroſe firſt, as a certain author (1) faith, in the eaſtern parts of the 
world among the Jews and Turks, and encreaſing more and more, came 
among the Saracens, and Syrians, and thoſe of the Holy Land, &c. The 
people of which countries it did ſo unmercifully deſtroy, that being con- 
ſtrained with fear they received the Faith and Sacraments of CHRIST, and 
the rather becauſe the Chriſtians about thoſe parts were not ſo frequently 
ſtruck with this diſeaſe, and if they were, few or none of them died. From 
thoſe places it came to France, Italy, and Spain; and then in the ſeventh 
of Edw. III into England ; where arriving at the ſea port Towns in Dor- 
ſetſhire, it came to be ſpread in Devonſhire and Somerſetſhire, even to the 
Town of Briſtol. Afterward it took its courſe into Gloceſterſhire, and at 
length to Oxford and London, and fo through the whole realm of England, 
taking away of both ſexes almoſt nine or ten parts. Certain impoſtumes, 
as tis reported, as well hard as dry, riſing ſuddenly in divers parts of their 
bodies, was the chief grief of the patient, out of which when cut, ſcarce 
any moiſture would ifſue forth. Many by ſuch cutting and great patience 

would undergo and at length withſtand the diſtemper. 

This great Peſtilence I find was prognoſticated by ſeveral of our Oxford 
Aſtronomers that lived in theſe times, of whom Mr. John Aſhindon, Eſ- 
chindon, or Eſtwood (ſo many ways I find him written) was one, taking 
their prognoſtications from an univerſal Ecclipſe and the conjunction of 
three ſuperior Planets, which hapned an. 1345. That which Mr. Aſhin- 
don prognoſticated, was calculated by Mr. William Read, (2) another 
Mertonian. The place of the Ecclipſe was d, the Sun being in 22“ 
Arietis, but the Moon in 22" Libre an. 1345, 18 Mar. horis 9 and 40 
to the latitude of Oxford. The place then of the great Conjunction of 
Saturn and Jupiter to the latitude of Oxford was in 197 Aquarii, 20 days of 
March being compleat, and 18 hours and 45 minutes. The ſaid Mr. 
Aſhindon alſo, William Read and Jeffry de Meldis, with other Oxford 
men did prognoſticate much of the faid Ecclipſe, and applied remedies. 
It did predict as they fay, Wars, Dearth, and Peſtilence, which afterward 
accordingly followed, and laſted ſo long as the effects and Conjunction 
endured. Mr. Aſhindon prognoſticated that the effect of the Ecclipſe 


.) Anon. MS. cujus author ni fallor fuit (2) Ut in quodam MS. de rebus A ſtronomicis 
The: TLanton, Carmelita, inter Cod. Digb. [176] in Bib, Bodl. 


ſhould 
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ſhould laſt eight years and five months, but the effe& of the great Con- 
junction was to laſt but three years from the time of its beginning ; for 
before four years after the Conjunction the effects ought not to appear. John 
de Muris wrote alſo a little treatiſe of the ſaid Conjun&tion which was of 
Saturn and Jupiter, wherein he alſo predicted many grievous things to fol- 
low, as alſo Mr. Leo Hebreus, who chiefly conſenteth with him. Moſt 
of which obſervations I ſhould here inſert, but being out of my road, I 
ſhall omit them. Mr. Simon Bredon was alſo one of the number of the 
{aid Aſtronomers, that made obſervations in an. 1345, but his related more 
to the enlightening of the correction of the Calendar, than obſervation 
about the Ecclipſe. What I ſhall further obſerve of the Peſtilence is, that 
before it began, there were in England but few complaints among the peo- 
ple and few Pleas; as alſo few Legiſts in England, and very few in Ox- 
ford; and yet as many as when there were 30,000 Students therein, which 
number and obſervation, one living in the reign of Hen. VI reports, (1) 
and further adds that that number he faw in the ancient Rolls belonging 
to the Chancellor of Oxon, temp. Hen. III, and after. Alſo that whereas 
Artificers (2) and Workmen, with victuallers or ſellers of proviſion, (3) did 
now exact more in the Univerſity and Town (as in other places in the King- 
dom) for their labours and wares, than they did before the Peſtilence ; the 
King by his Ordination, (4) dat. 6 Dec. this year (which he ſent to Oxon) 
aſſigned the Chancellor of the Univerſity and Mayor of the Town * con- 
junctim et diviſim, to puniſh all perſons that ſhould make any ſuch exaction 
on the Clerks or Laics, and proceed juridically with them, according to an 
Ordination made by the King and his Council againſt the artificers, labour- 
ers, victuallers &c. elſewhere. 
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Dom. 1350 
* 5 24 Edw. III. 


As the laſt year were great contentions in the election of Mr. Wyllyot 
to be Chancellor, ſo now this year were greater in the confirmation of Mr. 


William de Palmorna his ſucceſſor, lawfully elected by the Maſters of 


(1) Th. Gaſcoigne in 2 parte Di cr Io AR. Batellarii, Carrectarii, &c. | 
THreor. p. 569, &c. MS. (3) Carnifices, Piſcenarii, Hoſtelarii, Braſiato- 
(2) Sellarii. Polletarii, Alutarii, Sutores, Ciſ- res, Piſtores, Pulletarii, &c. 
ſores, Fabri, Carpentarii, Cementarii, Tegularii, (4) A fol. 92. b: D fol. 39, b, et 40, b. 


M m m 2 Oxford. 


Oxford. The matter in brief was this ; they being according to the cuſ- 
tom and Statute of the Univerſity aſſembled in St. Mary's church, canoni- 
cally elected him, and within few days after deſired the Biſhop of Lincoln 
(John Gynwell, whom ſome call Synwell) to confirm him ; but he, (whe- 
ther ſtanding upon his Papal exemption from the Archiepiſcopal authority 
of Canterbury, I know not) delaying it, made the Maſters dance attend- 
ance from time to time after him. At length they being wearied out, .made 
bold to complain to Simon Iſlip, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, about it. He 
receives their complaints very courteouſly, and forthwith wrote (1) to the 
Biſhop of Lincoln, commanding him, that within fix days after the receipt 
of his letters, dated 4 cal. Jul. he ſhould admit the ſaid Chancellor, and if 
he did not, then ſhould he appear before him within five days after the 
faid fix in the pariſh church of Maghfield ; and there to render an account 
why he would not. All the ſaid time of fix days the Proctors were ready 
with their Chancellor to deſire admiſſion, but in vain ; ſo that the Maſters 
going again to the Archbiſhop, renewed their complaints. Wherefore he 
conſidering the danger the Univerſity might be brought to, upon ſo long a 
vacancy of a Governor, grants a Commiſſion (2) to John de Carleton 
LL. D. Canon of the church àt London (viz. of St. Paul) to proceed in 
the buſineſs of admiſſion and confirmation of the ſaid Chancellor. The 
Univerſity alſo then granted power (3) to William Downum, Profeſſor of 
the Civil Law, and Roger de Aſwardbye, one of the ſaid Proctors, to de- 
fire in their names a confirmation of the Chancellor from the ſaid Carleton. 
All which being accordingly done at London before and by him, a Com- 
miſſion (4) at that time was delivered to him the faid Chancellor from the 
Archbiſhop by the hands of Dr. Carleton, giving him authority to exer- 
Ciſe the office of Chancellor, and a command (5) withal that the Maſters, 
Doctors, Bachelaurs &c. of the Univerſity do obey him as their lawful and 
legitimate Chancellor: And leaſt this that was done ſhould be called into 
queſtion and examined, the Archbiſhop at the ſame time granted a Com- 
miſſion (6) to the Warden of Merton College, Philip Codeford, LL. D. 
Rector of Corſt in the dioceſe of Sarum, Richard Medmenham LL. B. 
lately Fellows of that Houſe, and Robert Pount, Rector of Adlyngton in 
the dioceſe of Canterbury, to proceed and take cogniſance of the election 


(1) Rec. Iſlip, fol. 20. A fol. go, b. (4) Ibid. fol. 28, &c. 
(2) Ibid. in eod. Res. f. 27, et in A f. 91, a. (5) Ibid, 
(3) Ibid, in eod. Res. fol. 27. (6) Ibid. 
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and confirmation on the Univerſity behalf, they, as it ſeems, being all Pub- 
lic Notaries. 1 
Hereupon the Biſhop of Lincoln made a ſolemn appeal to the Pope, (1) 
which the Archbiſhop refufing as frivolous, cites (2) him to anſwer the 
contempt ſhewed in the cauſe of the confirmation of the Chancellor for 


his non appearance when he was by him ſummoned. Which citation the 


Biſhop refuſing, he interdicted (3) the Town of Banbury in Lincoln dio- 
ceſs ; whereupon the Biſhop appealed (4) again, becauſe his Chapel was 
ſituated in the Church belonging to the ſame place, and. where at that 
time the Biſhop himſelf was preſent, &c. The controverſy was acted very 
high, not without great ſcorn between theſe two Prelates about this elec- 
tion, and much money was ſpent on both ſides, but how the matter was 
decided I ſhall tell you anon, and only now ſay, that by this and other diſ- 
cords tending to the ſame effect, William Wittleſey, Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, procured the Univerſity to be exempt from the juriſdiction of 
Lincoln, and that all authority of governing the ſame be committed to 
the Chancellor and Proctors, and that they ſhould not go to him for the 
confirmation of their Chancellor when elected, as I ſhall anon ſhew. 


Dom. 1351 
ie 25 Edw. III. 


The controverſy between the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and Biſhop of 
Lincoln concerning the admiſſion of the Chancellor of Oxon was termi- 
nated by the Pope's interceſſion, and the Biſhop of Lincoln was ap- 
pointed for the future to admit him, if legitimately elected, at the firſt re- 
queſt, if not, then was it to be done by the Archbiſhop or his Commiſſioner. 


Dom. 1352 
An. 0 26 Edw. III. 


The ſtate and condition of the Univerſity in relation to number and 
learning J find but very indifferent: the number was almoſt brought to 
nothing by the rage of the late Peſtilence, that continued an year or more 
among us. And of that number that it found when it came, was not now 

the fourth part to be ſeen. Thoſe Halls that before were repleniſhed with 
Scholars were now for the moſt part inhabited by Townſmen: thoſe places 


(1) Ibid. (3) Ibid. f. 35. 
(2) Ibid. f. 31, &c. (4) Ibid. f. 36. 
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alſo that were wont to yield a conſiderable ſum of money per an. for the 
rent of them paid by Clerks, afford now ſcarce the half part; for which 
reaſon it was that thoſe Religious Houſes in and near Oxford, that owned 
the greater part of the tenements in Oxon, were great ſufferers. Thoſe of 
a laical profeſſion alſo did not only partake in that but likewiſe in their 
trading, which was now very dead, inſomuch that many of them became 
the objects of charity. As for learning alſo it ſuffered ſuch a wonderful 
ecclipſe through all parts of Europe (occaſioned by the Peſtilence) that 
the like was never before known. — Late id temporis' (faith an author 
(1) ſpeaking of this time) * ingens barbaries totam Europam occupavit, 
et ſenſim declinante Imperio Romano, decrevit etiam linguæ Latinæ cor- 
rumpentibus eam barbaris, puritas. Another author (2) alſo faith that 
arts and learning did degenerate in theſe times from their genuine purity, 
together with the elegance of the Latin tongue, and that the empty bab- 
ling of Sophiſters did every where make a noiſe in the Schools. 


Dom. 1353 
WM i 27 Edw. III. 


This year, when thoſe Scholars that were fled, were returned, and the 
Univerſity ſettled, the King confirmed (3) divers of their liberties and pri- 
vileges, as the Chancellor's ancient authority in the execution of the pri- 
vileges of the Univerſity, the cogniſance of Pleas, and baniſhing of delin- 
quents, he having been a little before hindred by the Mayor and Baillives 
in the two laſt. At the ſame time alſo by his Breve, (4) ſent to the ſaid 
Mayor and Baillives, command was given to them that they ſhould not 
impede the Chancellor in executing his ancient juriſdiction on his own, 
and thoſe Laics ſuppoſed to be his, notwithſtanding any command to the 
contrary. In both which Eſcripts the King writeth thus“ nos atten- 
dentes quanta honores et commoda nobis et regno noſtro Angliz ex pre- 
dicta Univerſitate hactenus provenerunt et provenire ſperantur in futurum 
&c.“ We therefore grant and confirm to the ſaid Univerſity the ſaid li- 
berties and privileges. 

King Edward III in the eighth year of his reign ſent his Charter (5) to 
Oxford dat. 3 Oct. that the Mayor and Baillives cauſe to proclaim * contra 


(1) Leland in tom. IV Cortecrt. p. 255. PRI. f. 72 a. dat. apud Weſtm. 18 Oct.] 
P 
Led. Hall, p. 348.] (5) Par. 8 Ed. III, p. 2, m. 20. Et in quo- 
(2) Baleus, cent. XI, nu. 6. dam lib. minore in 4*, in ſerin. Civ. Ox: [Harus 


(3) Par. 27 Ed. III, m. 5, de PxIv. f. 53 à.] 


(4) RoT. 27 Ed. III, p. z, m. 7. [Harus de 
malefactorum 
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malefactorum congre gationes et conventicula tam Scholarium quam aliorum 
in Villa Oxon &c. (1) running almoſt to the ſame effect as that of King 
Edward III, dat. 3 Aug. an. reg. 1*. Which he then ſent to the Sheriff 
of Oxon and Berks, Now the Burghers knowing very well that the faid 
Charter did give them great power over the Scholars, and therefore withal 


gave them advantage to inſult over them, John de Bereford a noted Burg- 


her (of whom more anon) did this year [3 Oct. ] procure another (1) from 
the King (underſcribed © per Regem et Concilium, whereas the other was 

per Concilium only) with this clauſe added to it Nolumus enim quod 
aliquis veſtrum' (meaning the Burghers) / occaſione arreſtacionis, capcionis 
ſeu defencionis malefactorum prædictorum pro dictæ pacis noſtræ conſerva- 
tione rationabiliter factarum coram Cancellario Univerſitatis Oxon vel ejus 
Commiſſario trahatur in placitum in futurum, nec occaſionetur in aliquo 
ſeu gravetur &c. Furthermore alſo by the ſaid Charter, they the ſaid 
Burghers were intereſted in the night watch, with purſuit of felons / per 
huteſium et clamorem, as alſo in an ancient cogniſance of the Univerſity 
called Latio Armorum, a thing properly belonging ab antiquo' to the 
Univerſity, in impriſoning alſo ſuch malefactors offending in theſe things, 
whether they were privileged or otherwiſe, and detaining them in priſon 
ſtill, not rendring them ad poſtulationem Cancellarii.” 


Theſe things I ſay being granted, and therefore very. irkſome to the 
Scholars, cauſed, as tis thought, the great conflict to happen the next year: 
for the truth is, the Burghers inſulting much upon the grant of, the Scho- 
lars could not eaſily be brought to obey, them. Of this alſo I am certain, 
that they being found dangerous as to the tranquillity and good of the 
Students, the King by his Breve dated 28 Jul. an. reg. 29, directed to 


the Mayor and Baillives, recalled that Charter (2) granted this year, and 


annulled that clauſe therein beginning with the words Nolumus enim'— 
commanding them withal that they ſhould not concern theniſelves in the 
taking of thoſe perſons that bear arms under pretext of the King s Breve in 
prejudice of the Univerſity. 


Dom. 1354 
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The number now of Scholars being increaſed, whereby the Burghers 


(1) In B fol. 25 a: C f. 87 b: Df, 37: Et in (2) In B fol. 25 b. C f. 88, b. Df. 37, b. [et 
Scrin. Civ. Ox. in Haro de PRIVILEOIIs, f. 77, a.] 


found 
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found their trades to be much encouraged ; each party, eſpecially the 
Laics, took always the leaſt occaſion to promote a quarrel, whether upon 
the income of wealth, grants of liberties, or the inconſiderable number of 
Scholars (as they thought) to oppoſe them, or all three put together, I 
know not: the one party pretended that they were injured as to the uſe of 
their privileges, the other to the grants and loſs of them, becauſe that 
many would not ſee them executed for fear of diſpleaſure, And as they 
ſtood upon theſe points ready always to claſh, ſo at length were their 
doubts reſolved and brought to an iſſue, but by ſuch cruel and inhuman 
means that I am very unwilling the Reader ſhould underſtand them, be- 
cauſe performed by perſons that had their breeding and converſation among 
Scholars. Howbeit ſeeing that divers Chronicles do remember a very 
grievous diſcord to have hapned this year between the Scholars and 
Townſmen, and that divers were wounded and ſome flain, which they de- 
liver very briefly or unſatisfactorily ; I ſhall therefore give the Reader a full 
account of it and its proceedings, as I find it from a multitude of writings, 
that ſo truth might take place, and inquiſitive perſons underſtand the 
whole ſtory of the matter. Such an unheard of outrage it was, that 
though the Clerks or Scholars were worſted by the Townſmen, aſſiſted 
with Ruſtics ; yet it proved at length a glorious day, and advantageous to 
them in reſpe& of Liberties, as it ſhall be ſhewed in due time. Further- 
more though the Townſmen were the firſt abettors of, and ſought all oc- 
caſions to promote, the quarrel ; yet by ſo doing, with the ſad events that 
followed, their Privileges were laid at ſtake, and worthily forfeited to the 
King, and by him beſtowed for the moſt part on the Univerſity. But to 
the relation of the matter. 

On Tueſday 10 Feb. (being the feaſt of S. Scholaſtica the Virgin) came 
Walter de Springheuſe, (1) Roger de Cheſterfield, and other Clerks, to 
the Tavern called Swyndleſtock (being now the Meermaid Tavern at Qua- 
tervois, ſtiled at this day in leaſes Swynſtock) and there calling for wine, 
John de Croydon the Vintner brought them ſome, but they diſliking it, as 
it ſhould ſeem, and he avouching it to be good, ſeveral ſnappiſh words 
paſſed between them. At length. the Vintner giving them ſtubborn and 
faucy language, they threw the wine and veſſel at his head. The Vintner 
therefore receding with great paſſion, and aggravating the abuſe to thoſe 


(1) Rec. vel Memorand. Jo. Synwelli ep. now Rector of Hameden in the dioc. of Bath and 
Linc, fol. 67, 68. Walter de Springheuſe was Wells, and of Cruket [or Cricket] Thomas. 
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of his family and neighbourhood, ſeveral came in, encouraged him not to 
put up the abuſe, and withal told him they would faithfully ſtand by him. 
Among theſe were John de Bereford (1) (owner of the ſaid Tavern by a 
leaſe from the Town) Richard Foreſter and Robert Lardiner, who out of 
propenſed malice ſeeking all occaſions of conflict with the Scholars, and 
taking this abuſe for a ground to proceed upon, cauſed the Town Bell at 
St. Martin's to be rung, that the Commonalty might be ſummoned together 
into a body. Which being begun they in an inſtant were in arms, ſome 
with bows and arrows, others with divers ſorts of weapons. And then 
they without any more ado did in a furious and hoſtile manner, ſuddenly 
ſet upon divers Scholars, who at that time had not any offenſive arms, no 
not ſo much as any thing to defend themſelves. 

They ſhot alſo at the Chancellor of the Univerſity and would have killed 
him, though he endeavoured to pacify them and appeaſe the tumult. Fur- 
ther alſo though the Scholars at the command of the Chancellor did pre- 
ſently withdraw themſelves from the fray, yet the Townſmen thereupon 
did more fiercely purſue him and the Scholars, and would by no means 
perſiſt from the conflict. The Chancellor perceiving what great danger 
they were in, cauſed the Univerſity Bell at St. Mary's to be rung out, 
whereupon the Scholars got bows and arrows, and maintained the fight 
with the Townſmen till dark night, at which time the fray ceaſed, no one 
Scholar or Townſman being killed or mortally wounded or maimed. 

On the next day being wedneſday, albeit the Chancellor of the Univer- 
ſity cauſed public proclamation to be made in the morning both at St. 
Mary's church in the preſence of the Scholars there aſſembled in a great 
multitude, and alſo at Quatervois among the Townſmen, that no Scholar 
or Townſman ſhould wear or bear any offenſive weapons or affault any 
man, or otherwiſe diſturb the peace (upon which the Scholars did in 
humble obedience to that proclamation, repaired to the Schools, and de- 
meaned themſelves peaceably till after dinner) yet the very ſame morning 


circa horam ordinariam' (2) (as I find it expreſt) the Townſmen came 


with their bows and arrows, and drave away a certain Maſter in Divinity 
and his auditors, who was then determining in the Auguſtine Schools. 
The Ballives of the Town alſo had given particular warning to every 
Townſman at his reſpective houſe in the morning that they ſhould make 


(1) Ibid. | tempus quando Magiſtrz Lecturas ſuas ordinarias 
(2) Hora ordinaria fuit his diebus (ni fallor) legebant. 
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themſelves ready to fight with the Scholars againſt the time when the 
Town bell ſhould ring out, and alſo given notice before to the country 
round about, and had hired people to come in and aſſiſt the Townſmen in 
their intended conflict with the Scholars. In dinner time the Townſmen 
ſubtilly and ſecretly ſent about fourſcore men armed with bows and arrows, 
and other manner of weapons into the pariſh of St. Giles in the north 
ſuburb ; who, after a little expectation, having diſcovered certain Scholars 
walking after dinner in Beaumont (being the ſame place we now call St. 
Giles's fields) iſſued out of St. Giles's church, ſhooting at the ſaid Scho- 
lars for the ſpace of three furlongs : ſome of them they drove into the 
Auguſtine Priory, (1) and others into the Town. One Scholar they killed 
without the walls, ſome they wounded mortally, others grievouſly and 
uſed the reſt baſely. All which being done without any mercy, cauſed 
an horrible outcry in the Town : whereupon the Town bell being rung 
out firſt and after that the Univerſity bell, divers Scholars iſſued out armed 
with bows and arrows in their own defence and of their companions, and 
having firſt ſhut and blocked up ſome of the Gates of the Town (leaſt the 
country people who were then gathered together in innumerable multitudes 
might ſuddenly break in upon their rear in an hoſtile manner and aſſiſt 
the Townſmen who were now ready prepared in battle array, and armed 
with their targets alſo) they fought with them and defended themſelves 
till after Veſper tide ; a little after which time, entered into the Town by 
the weſt gate about two thouſand countrymen with a black diſmal flag, 
erect and diſplayed. Of which the Scholars having notice, and being un- 


able to reſiſt ſo great and fierce a company, they withdrew themſelves to 
their lodgings : | 


(2) © Urebat portas agreſtis plebs populoſa : 
Poſt res diſtortas videas quæ ſunt vitioſa. 
Vexillum geritur nigrum, Slea Slea (3) recitatur, 
Credunt quod moritur Rex, vel quod fic humiliatur, 
Clamant Havock et Þavock (4) non fit qui ſalvificetur 
Smpt faſt, gpve gode knocks, (5) nullus poſt hæc dominetur.' 


(1) [Where Wadham College now ſtands. (3) Slee Slee Cod. Bodl. 
MS. Note in Lat. Tranſl. in Aſhm. Muſ.] (4) [Hanak vel Hank. Ibid.] 


(2) In Mr. Rich. James MSS, Bib , Bodl. nu, ) f Gyf pode knokhes ibid.] 
19, ſee theſe and other verſes. (5) [@xf's 


Thus 
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Thus part of a piece of poetry (1) made in theſe times concerning the 
ſaid conflict, of which more anon. But the Townſmen finding no Scholars 
in the ſtreets to make any oppoſition, purſued them, and that day they 
broke open five Inns, or Hoſtles of Scholars with fire and ſword. 


Invadunt Aulas by the Sun come forthe geminantes. 
Fregerunt caulas ſimul omnia vi ſpoliantes. 
Sic occiduntur plures. &c. 


Such Scholars as they found in the ſaid Halls or Inns they killed or 
maimed, or grievouſly wounded. Their books and all their goods which 
they could find, they ſpoiled, plundered and carried away. All their 
victuals, wine, and other drink they poured out; their bread, fiſh &c. 
they trod under foot. After this the night came on and'the conflict ceaſed 
for that day, and the ſame even public proclamation was made in Oxon in 
the King' s name, that no man ſhould | injure the Scholars or their goods 
under pain of forteiture.' 

The next day being Thurſday (after the Chancellor and forme principal 
perſons of the Univerſity were ſet out towards Woodſtock to the King, 
who had ſent for them thither) no one Scholar or Scholars' ſervant fo 
much as appearing out of their Houſes with any intention to harm the 
Townſmen, or offer any injury to them (as they themſelves confeſſed) yet 
the ſaid Townſmen about ſun rifing, having rung out their bell, aſſembled 
themſelves together in a numberleſs multitude, defiring to heap miſchief upon 
miſchief, and to perfect by a more terrible concluſion that wicked enter- 
priſe which they had began. This being done they with hideous noiſes and 
clamours came and invaded the Scholars' Houſes in a wretchleſs ſort, 
which they forced open with iron bars and other engines; and entring 
into them, thoſe that reſiſted and ſtood upon their defence (particularly 
ſome Chaplains) they killed or elſe in a grievous ſort maimed. Some in- 
nocent wretches, after they had killed, they ſcornfully caſt into houſes of 
eaſment, others they buried in dunghills, and ſome they let lie above 
ground. The crowns of ſome Chaplains, viz. all the ſkin fo far as the 
tonſure went, maſs: diabolical imps yes off in ſcorn of their Clergy. 


(1) [Ms. in Bib. Bodl. 2722: Bodl. 859. p. Wherefo dixerunt pro Son F a Whore. Vide etiam 
292.] Hearne Pref. ad Rob. de Aveſbury His r. de 

[2] Byctheſone vel bystheſone in Cod. Bodl. Et Mirab. Geſtis Edv. III: qui R. de Aveſbury an. 
in Cod. Rawl. edit. per Hearne ad calcem 6 vol. circiter 1357 diem obiifle videtur. Et HP. p. 
Lelandi ITI x. Byche/on, id eſt, Son of a Byche, 197 De infortunio inter Scholares and Laicos 
ut conjicit Hearne, eo nempe modo quo et olim Oxonienſes.”] 
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Divers others whom they had mortally wounded, they haled to priſon, 
carrying their entrails in their hands in a moſt lamentable manner. They 
plundred and carried away all the goods out of fourteen Inns or Halls, 
which they ſpoiled that Thurſday. They broke open and daſhed to pieces 
the Scholars Cheſts and left not any moveable thing which might ſtand 
them in any ſtead; and which was yet more horrid, ſome poor innocents 
that were flying with all ſpeed to the Body of CHRIS for ſuccour (then 
honourably carried in proceſſion by the Brethren through the Town for the 
appeaſing of this ſlaughter) and ſtriving to embrace and come as near as they 
could to the repoſitory wherein the glorious Body was with great devotion put, 
theſe confounded ſons of Satan knocked them down, beat and moſt cruelly 
wounded. The Croſſes alſo of certain Brethren (the Fryers) which were 
erected on the ground for the preſent time with a © procul hinc ite profani,” 
they overthrew and laid flat with the cheynell. This wickedneſs and out- 
rage continuing the ſaid day from the riſing of the ſun till noon tide and a 
little after without any ceaſing, and thereupon all the Scholars (beſides 
thoſe of the Colleges) being fled divers ways, our mother the Univerſity 
of Oxon, which had but two days [before] many ſons is now almoſt for- 
ſaken and left forlorn. The names of the Clerks or Scholars that were 
killed (1) which were the next day or two days after known and told to 
the Biſhop of Lincoln were 

Thomas Meſtologie, Robert Morbogard, Prieſts, of Ireland, as I ſuppoſe. 

Roger Grenham, Henry Havecate, Scholars. 
John Walleys, Servitor, Philip Beauchampe, Clerk. 

The names of the wounded Clerks, whoſe lives were then deſpaired of, 


were 


Malachie Murbanan, Prieſt Charles Ogormulyn 
Malachie Magnigir Dionyſius Ohagagan, Prieſt 
Patrick Magbradardie Maurice Odeorogean 


All Iriſh men, as I conceive. 


The laſt of which was wounded to death in the head in proceſſion with 
the Brethren. 


. 


Gilbert Offerir Barthelm. Wellyngton 
John Salton Roger Blaby 
Hugh Middleham William Godeſhale 


| (1) There ſeems to have been 40 Scholars which is every year offered at St. Mary's by the 
killed, becauſe that 40 pence of that money Burghers is diſtributed to 40 poor Scholars. 


William 
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William Deerley John Harald, Prieſt ' 
Mr. Hugh de Breynton M. of A. Roger of Wales, a Deacon | 
and Prieſt Richard Haryngton. 


Which laſt (Haryngton) fled to the body of our Loxp and was thence 
dragged, grievouſly wounded and impriſoned. Then 

Roger Bourgh; - ---- Cote of St. Mary Hall. 

Salamon Tirie, Prieſt, Gilbert Harmach. 

With divers others who were run into the country and could not be as 
yet known whether they were dead or alive. Some died in their flight, 
or rather creeping away, into the country; and others not yet known that 
were wounded, killed, caſt into privies and buried in dunghills. 

The ſlaughter being thus finiſhed (albeit a thirſt continued ſtill after 
blood on the Town part) the Sages or the chief Magiſtrates with the 
company of Regents that were remaining, gathered privately together, and 
drawing up a diary of theſe proceedings (ſuch moſtly that I have already 
repeated) incloſed it in a Latin Epiſtle (1) written by them, and dated 
16 Febr; which being done they ſent it to the Biſhop of Lincoln by 
the hands of Mr. John de Staunton, M. of A. who on the 18 of the 
ſaid month wherein this conflict fell out, arriving at Buckden in Hun- 
tingdonſhire, the ſeat belonging to the ſaid Biſhop, delivered it into his 
own hands with the diary incloſed, atteſted by the ſubſcriptions of ſuch 
that were ſpectators of the ſaid outrage: the former beginneth thus Re- 
verendo in Chriſto patri, D. Johanni Epiſcopo Lyncolniæ &c.' the other 
thus Die Martis in feſto S. Scholaſticæ Virginis proxima prædicta &c.' 
The particulars of all which, the Biſhop hearing, not without grief and 
aſtoniſhment, cauſed forthwith letters of excommunication (2) to be drawn 
up. In which, in the firſt place, praiſing the Univerſity of Oxford with 
this elogie—< ſuper omnia Studia per cuncta mundi climata landabilis &c. 
and others, and then inſerting the chief particulars of the ſaid Conflict, he 
interdicted the Town, and cauſed the ſame letters of excommunication to 
be read in each pariſh church in Oxon for ſeveral (both Lokp's and Feſti- 
val) days, with ringing of bells, crofles erected, lighted and extinguiſhed 
candles, by the Prieſts or Chaplains of the ſaid churches in their ſacerdotal 
veſtments and robes. So that the Townſmen being utterly deprived of all 
eccleſiaſtical benefit in hearing Service, receiving the Sacraments, Burial, 
Marriage, &c. cauſed ſuch good people that made a conſcience of religion 


(1) Ibid. in Rec. Synwell, ut ſupra. cario Coll. Merton. in ciſta oeconomica ibid. re- 
(2) Ibid, et in quodam Rx d. pergam. in Scac- poſit. p. 31, 32. &c. 
(ſuch 
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(ſuch I mean that were not acceſſary to the conflict) to be ſull of grief and 
ſorrow, eſpecially when they conſidered if death in the mean time ſhould 


arreſt them. 


But a little before theſe things were done by the Biſhop, the full rela- 
tion of the Conflict came to the King, who underſtanding thence that moſt 


of the Univerſity were fled, and thoſe that were left behind, whether 


Doctors, Maſters, Scholars, religious men or Chaplains, had hid them- 
ſelves for fear of being butchered, ſent (1) out his Letters, Mar. 5, to all 
Sheriffs, Mayors, Ballives and others to protect them and in no wiſe 
ſuffer them to be injured by any under pain of forfeiting their lives, mem- 
bers and all they have. That thoſe alſo that were left in Oxford be ſuffered 
to celebrate ſervice in peace. The next day after the conceſſion of theſe 
letters, he grants a Commiſſion (2) to Richard de Stafford, Henry Green, 
Robert de Thorpe, William de Notton, and Hugh de Sadelingſtones, 
Juſtices, to hear and determine the ſaid grand injuries, but that being 
called in as it ſeems, another (3) dated Mar. 15, containing greater power 
was granted to them, to ſearch into the matter, and to determine it ac- 
cording to the law of the Kingdom. Soon after they came to Oxon, and 
after examination divers were by a ſworn jury caſt, but whether they ſuf- 


fered (though by the Juſtices condemned) or had other puniſhment inflicted 


on them, appeareth not. As for that report of ſome (eſpecially Dr. John 


Cay) (4) who fay that the Mayor and certain prime Burghers were hanged 


for this outrage, I deem it falſe ; becauſe the Mayor (John de Bereford) 
was the chief encourager and leader in the Conflict, lived ſeveral years after 
this time, died a wealthy man, and was beneficial to the Church (proba- 
bly for the expiation of this his great fin) as ſhall hereafter be ſhewed. 
This report, I conceive, aroſe from the Chronicles (5) of Bruton, or Brinton 
Abbey ; for whereas there was a murder committed at Exon an. 1285 and 
one of the holy robe killed, whoſe name was Mr. Peter (ſome ſay Walter) 
de Lechelade and Alfred Duport late Mayor of that City, with four more, 
were hanged for it, as being the chief authors of the fact; the ſaid Chro- 
nicles (one, if not more copies) have it as performed at Oxon, through a 
miſtake by putting an O for an E, and fo from thence ſome printed Chro- 
nicles have taken their authority, and from them it becomes a current 


(1) Part. 29 Ed. III. p. 1, m. 6. Et in pix. (3) Ibid. [ Harus ut ſupra, f. 50 b.] 
NN. nu. 27: et in B f. 27, b. C. f. go, b. &c. (4) In His r. Cantab. lib. 1, p. 99. 

(2) Par. 29 Ed. III. p. 1, m. 16. [Harus (5) In Bib. Cotton. MS, ad an. 1286: [Qtho 
de Mem. f. 50. a.] AIV: olim ex libris Magiſtri Tho. Allen, Oxon. ] 


report. 
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report. But let it be as tis, what I have farther to ſay, that was done 
this year, is that the ſaid Commiſſioners removed the Sheriff of the 
County (1) named Richard de Williamſcote from his place and put there- 
in one John Laundells, and the reaſon for it was becauſe he had been 
negligent in his office, and did not perform thoſe things he ought 
to have done at the deſire of Chancellor of the Univerſity. 


Dom. 1 355 
wy 29 Edw. III. 


Not long after, foraſmuch as the Town was without a Mayor or Ballives 
(who for their notorious Felonies were clapt up in the Tower of London) 
the King ſends (2) to the Commonality of Oxford that they chooſe others. 
Whereupon they on the 18 day of May this year did elect John de St. 
Frideſwyde's to be their Mayor, William de Sommerford and Hugh de 
Yeftele or Eyfley to be their Ballives, for the remaining part of the year. 
The next day they returned them, (3) and withal ſent Attornies in their 
names to make their ſubmiſſion for what they had done relating to the 
conflict. But juſtice in ſome part being yet delayed, the generality of the 
Univerſity friends were defirous to have the buſineſs finiſhed. Whereupon 
a ſummons being given to both the Corporations to appear at London, 
each ſent their Advocates. The Univerſity ſubmit (4) and only reſign 
their Privileges, not Papal but Regal only : but their perſons, and all their 
moveables and immoveables, the rights of each College, Societies and 
Corporations they did not. The Townſmen ſoon after make their ſub- 
miſſion (5) alſo, and lay down not only their Privileges and Liberties, but 
alſo reſign *© perſonas ſuas, bona omnia tam mobilia quam immobilia &c. 
et quaſcunque Gildas ſuas tam generales, quam ſpeciales necnon merum 
imperium, &c.”. and this they did as they in their ſubmiſſion confeſs © quia 
fi alia via juris et ſolenniter adverſus eos procederetur, ad majorem confu- 
fionem et gravius diſpendium hujuſmodi cauſe diſcuſſio tenderet &c. 

The faid reſignations were made on the Wedneſday next going after the 
feaſt of St. Dunſtan Biſhop, before the venerable fathers John Archbiſhop 
of York, Chancellor, William Biſhop of Wincheſter, Treaſurer, and 
others of the King's Council, in the Council Chamber near the Exchequer 


(1) Par. 29 Ed. III, p. 1. m. 11. (4) CL. 29 Ed. III, m. 23, et in lib. Mu- 

(2) In min. rub. lib. Civ. Ox. C f. 27. MORAB. f. 51, b [dat. Oxon, 15 Mail.] 

(3) Ibid. | (5) Ib. in CI. ut ſup. indorſ. m. 23, et in 
MkMuORAB. f. 52, b [dat. Oxon, 19 Mau. ] 
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at Weſtminſter; at which time the Advocates of both Corporations 
ſupplicated that the King would be pleaſed to accept of their ſubmiſſions ; 
of which deſire the King taking ſome conſideration, did at length, after 
they were read, condeſcend to have them forthwith put into the hands of 
David le Wollere Keeper of the Rolls to be by him preſerved till ſuch 
time that he would receive them. Within three days after the Univerſity 
ſubmiſſion was received, and the Members thereof were by the King pro- 
tected, and whatſoever tranſgreſſions either before or at the time of the 
Conflict, were by them committed, he with great love pardoned, (1) as it 
evidently appears in his Letters, dated 20 of May this year, which we have 
yet remaining under ſeal among the Univerſity Evidences. Furthermore 
alſo that encouragement might be given to thoſe Scholars that were fled, 
to return in ſafety and take their places; he directed his Breve or Writ (2) 
to divers miniſters of Juſtice to have it publiſhed throughout his kingdom : 
which being ſo done, many thereupon returned. 


All this time the town of Oxon laying under a moſt grievous cenſure, 
the King at the requeſt of ſome of his Nobles, as alſo of Mr. Humphrey 
de Cherlton, Mr. Lodowick de Cherlton his brother, Mr. Thomas de Ne- 
vil and Mr. John de Charleton, Maſters or Doctors of the Univerſity, freed 
divers of the Townſmen from priſon, (3) conditionally that they find ſure- 
ties for their appearance and good behaviour in all actions as ſhould be 
between man and man. The next day (21 May) the King granted a Pro- 
tection (4) to them at the inſtance of his Nobles and of the aforeſaid Maſ- 
yers to endure for an year only, to the end that they might freely walk in 
the ſtreets without being arreſted, or knock'd on the head, and act in the 
affairs belonging to Scholars, eſpecially in providing them ſuſtenance and 
other neceſſaries; for ſo it was that a great many actors in the Conflict be- 
ing fled for fear of puniſhment, and the reſt that tarried at home impri- 


ſoned, the Scholars were put to a puſh to have neceſſaries for human life 
provided. 


By this time moſt of the Scholars being returned (I mean ſuch that fled 
away in the time of the Conflict and ſoon after) but not ſettled in their 
Lectures and uſual Exerciſes as formerly (the reaſon why I cannot tell) the 


(1) Par. 29 Ed. III, p. 2, m. 26. Et in pix. in Chartophylac. Civ. Ox. et in min. rub, lib, C 

NN. nu. 6, A, b. Et in Bf. * b. C f. 91, b, ibid. fol. 27, &c. 

&c. [ Harus in M M. f. 53 b.] (4) Par. 29 Edw. III, p. z, m. 26. [Harus 
(2) In Res. Iſlip. f. 85. in MEM. f. 57 b.] 


(3) In quodam bundello vel faſcic. Brevium | 
& King 


＋ 
O 
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the King therefore upon notice of it deſired them earneſtly by his Letters, 
dated 11 Jun. (1) to apply themſelves to them and follow their Scholaſtical 
Acts, that ſo learning might encreaſe and the Realm conſequently receive 
benefit from their labours. For it muſt be noted that the Regent Maſters in 
theſe times did reſume their Ordinary Lectures yearly on the fourth Holiday 
after Trinity, and continued them at their pleaſure and no otherwiſe till 1 5 
days before the Feaſt of St. Michael, and then they ceaſed : ſo that the 
ſaid Letters I preſume were ſent for the reſuming of their Lectures in the 
time of autumnal Vacation &c. But to proceed from this uncertainty, I 
muſt let you know that what the Maſters and Scholars did in relation to 
Scholaſtical Exerciſes before a conſiderable body of them were returned, 
was but in private and a little better than by ſtealth, leaſt had they ap- 
peared openly they ſhould have been ſet upon either by their conſtant ene- 
mies tlie Burghers, or at leaſt by the country villains of the neighbour- 
hood. Such controverſies as theſe before mentioned, hapning anciently 
at Athens between the Citizens and Scholars, none of the Sophiſters would 
ſpeak or declaim in public, (2) but teach and read to young men in pri- 
vate Theaters, becauſe by the Citizens and their baſe actions public Lec- 
tures ceaſed. And ſuch a ceaſing with us (as this was) is ſtiled in our 
books «© Ceſlatio propter metum et vim armatam. Other ceſſations we have 
had for fear of the Peſt ; ſome again propter congregatam multitudinem', 
others * ratione interdicti, and ſome alſo becauſe of ſtrife with the Biſhop 
of Lincoln the Dioceſan, as particularly that when our Organs were ſuſ- 
pended (3) an. 1284, and at other times; but no ceſſation ſo terrible as 
that © propter metum et vim armatam.' 

After the Univerſity had given in their Privileges, as is before told you, 
and the King had pardoned them for all tranſgreſſions, he now (27 June) 
grants them a moſt large Charter (4) containing many Liberties, that is to 
ſay, ſome that they had before and others that he had taken away from the 


Town. In the beginning of it he ſtiles the Univerſity Fons et alveus 


(1) Cr. 29 Ed. III, m. 23: Pyx. NN. nu. five Academiis ſoleant contingere, uti etiam A- 
19: B fol. 29 a: C fol. 66 a: et fol. 92 a et b, thenis ipſis accidiſſe videmus. 


&c. [Harus de MEM. 55 b.] 
(2) Eunapius Sardinianus in lib. de viT1s 
Philoſophorum in vita Juliani Sophiſtz Cappa- 


docis, &c. Non mirum quod in hac noſtra Aca- - 


demia Oxon. tot olim inter Scholares et Laicos 


extiterint diſcordiæ, cum ex quodam veluti fatal: 


decreto (ut opinor) iſta omnibus Univerſitatibus 


(3) Res. Peckham fo. 114. Vide Caium de 
Ax TI. Cantab. lib. 2, p. 252. 

(4) Par. 29 Ed. III. nu. 5. Et in pix. NN. 
nu. 5. a, b, c, &c. Et in A fol. 13, &c. per mo- 
dum Inſpeximus: et in B f. 9. Cf. 87 per eun- 
dem modum. Denique [ Harus] in lib. de PRIVI- 
LEGL11S, f. 74, a &c. 
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ſtudii precipuus' &c. with additions of large elogies, and therein doth 
grant to the Univerſity theſe things following, namely, the Cuſtody of 
aſſize of bread, wine and ale; the ſuperviſing of meaſures and weights 
(which before did jointly belong to the Chancellor and Mayor) the ſole 
cogniſance of Foreſtallers and Regrators ; the correction of victuals, with 
all fines and amercements, but with this exception that the victuals that 
are forfeited for their badneſs and corruptneſs were to be given to the Hoſ- 
pital of St. John Baptiſt in Oxon of the foundation of his predeceſſors: 
That the Chancellor have ſole power of clearing the ſtreets of the Town 
and Suburbs, and have power of puniſhing thoſe by eccleſiaſtical cenſure 
that deny the clearing or cleanfing of them : That he have fole power 
(the Mayor and Baillives being now excepted) for collecting of Taxes or 
Tribute called Quotz (1) from the Servants of Scholars : That the Scho- 
hrs ſue and proſecute thoſe thieves and robbers that took away their goods 
in the conflict: That the Sheriff of the county take an oath at the affum- 
ing his office for the obſervation of the Privileges of the Univerſity. That 
his Under-Sherriff and other ſervants of the faid Sherriff do the like in the 
. preſence of one deputed by the Univerſity &c. See theſe things more at 
large in the Latin Copy, Lib. 1. p. 177. 


Theſe Liberties being granted and confirmed by the King, he com- 
manded at the ſame time (2) the Mayor and Baillives to deliver into the 
Chancellor's hands the ſtandard of Meafures and Weights with the ſeal 
belonging to them for the ſigning of them, and within few days command- 
ed them (3) to proclaim the ſaid Charters and Liberties therein contained, 
to the end that all might know what was granted, eſpecially that relating 
to the Market. After this the Townſmen ſeeing themſelves (notwith- 
ſtanding theſe Grants) proſecuted by the Univerſity before the King's 
Council in relation to other matters belonging to the Conflict, made hum- 
ble ſupplication to them, that a period might be put to their troubles, and 
that a time might be appointed when ſentence might paſs, foraſmuch as 
the Univerſity ſtood off, and would not come to their defires which they 
thought were ſufficient for reparation of breaches, as in the King's Letters(4) 


(1) Et quædam ColleQtio vel taxatio a Scho- (2) Rub. lib. Civ. Oxon. Cf, 31. 
larium ſervientibus in Oxon. per Cancellarium (3) Ibid. f. 33. 
ſolum, quæ fatz erant non tantum hoc tempore (4) In pix. N N. nu, 40. 


fed regnante Hen, III. 


to 
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to the Univerſity it appears; wherein alſo he exhorts them to deal favour- 
ably, and bring the matter to a loving concluſion. At length (they not 
yet agreeing) each party was ſummoned to appear before the King's Coun- 
cil about it. Humphrey de Cherlton D. of Divinity and John de Cherlton 
jun. LL. D. were ſent on the Univerſity behalf to act about it, and thoſe 


of the Town that appeared were John de St. Frideſwide the Mayor, John 


de Bedeford and John de Norton Burghers, and being all preſent, and the 
Council urging to the Town party for ſatisfaction to be made for thoſe 
loſſes ſuffered by the Scholars in the great Conflict, it was anſwered by 
them that they were ſo great that they could by no means be repaired by 
them.“ Wherefore at the earneſt deſire of the Univerſity party before 
mentioned the ſaid Council ordained (1) that 25ol. ſhould be raifed from the 
Commonalty of Oxford (John de Bereford and Robert Lardiner, then pri- 
ſoners, excepted) to be paid at a certain time to the Chancellor and Scho- 
lars of Oxon for all damages except death and mahim, and that they make 
a reſtitution of all the Scholars goods and chattels; but with this condi- 
tion, that John de Bedeford and John de Norton ſhould be freed from the 
King's Marſhalſea for the collecting of the ſaid money. At the requeſt 
alſo of the Univerſity party, all thoſe Burghers that were indicted ſhould 
be diſcharged by ſufficient mainprize, and that the goods of all the Scho- 
lars whereſoever they are found, ſhould be reſtored without any farther in- 
quiſition. | 

Soon after iſſued out a command (2) from the King to the Mayor and 
Baillives that they levy a tax upon the Commonalty for the raiſing of the 
ſaid money, which afterwards they did, and in the mean time made a re- 
cognition of the debt (3) to the Univerſity according to the form of the 


ſtatute then lately made at Oxon for Merchants (Staple Merchants) before 


the Mayor and others, wherein a certain number of Burghers or Townſ- 
men mentioned in the name of the reſt did bind themſelves for the pay- 
ment of the ſaid 2 50l. viz. 20ol. at two ſeveral times, and gol. at another. 
For the laſt of which I have ſeen an acquittance of the Chancellor and 
Proctors dated in the octaves of the Nativity of St. John Baptiſt, 30 Edw. 
III. Then followed alſo another command (4) to the Sheriff that he free 


(1) Cx. 29 Ed. III, m. 17. Et in pix. NN. temp. Ed. III, in Scrin. Civ. Ox. Et in rub, lib. 
nu. 13. Et in lib. de MEMORAB. f. 56—58 min. C. ibid. circa fol. 28, &c. 

(2) In eod. CLA us. ut ſupra. Ted. ul. (4) R. CLA us. ut ſupra: 29 Ed. III, m. 17. 

(3) In * RoT. de recognitionibus de [Hari Mem. 59 a. Teſt. 16 Jul.] 
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all thoſe pritoners of Oxon that were indicted for the fame tranſgreſſions, 
according as the Chancellor ſhould nominate to him (excepting John de 
Bereford and Robert Lardiner) taking firſt ſufficient ſecurity. for their beha- 
viour. At the ſame time another command (1) was ſent'to the Mayor and 
Baillives that they make a particular ſearch throughout Oxon for the Scho- 
lars goods that were loſt, and after they have found, to reſtore, them into 
their hands again. Which command being received they accordingly did in 
three weeks time gather together as many as they could get, though not 
the ſixth part that was loſt. Which being done, they reſtored them in the 
Gildhall into the hands of the Chancellor and Proctors, as is atteſted by 
their indenture (2) for the delivery of them, dat. 4 Auguſt 29 Edw. III. 
After all this was done the King reſtored by his Breve (3) 26 Jul. all their 
liberties again, except thoſe which he had granted to the Univerſity, be- 
fore mentioned. And leaſt they the Burghers ſhould intermeddle them- 
ſelves in the taking of thoſe that bear arms, he commanded (4) them now 
to the contrary and annulled that liberty, notwithſtanding he had before 
by his Letters pat. granted it, as I have told you in an. 1353. 


Dom. 1356 
pong 30 Edw. III. 


Thus you have in brief the particulars of the riſe, continuance and 
conſequence of this fad Conflict, which, as I have ſaid before, proved a 
glorious day to the Scholars as to the adding of more Liberties to the old : 
What elſe relates to it, I ſhall in its place mention. 

The prime abettors of it were the Mayor John de Bereford, and both the 
Baillives (Lardiner then one) (5) who for their notorious wickedneſſes were 
impriſoned as 'tis before mentioned. The other Baillive was, as I conceive, 
John de Norton who was a priſoner alſo, but not cloſe as the former. 
They were kept priſoners firſt at Oxon, then in the Tower of London, 
and at length in the King's Marſhalſea ; from the laſt of which places Be- 
reford made his eſcape in the month of July laſt year, and could not be 
found till the King had ſent his precepts (6) to divers perſons for the taking 
him again. How long he continued afterward in priſon I find not, only 
that he with others the year following anſwered for their crimes at an 


(1) Ibid. (4) B fol. 25, b. C f. 88, b. D fol. 37, &c. 
(2) In Chartophyl. Civ. Ox. et in rub. lib. C [Harus de PRIV. f. 77a: Teſt. apud Weſtm. 
ibid. fol. 28, &c. 28 Jul.] 
(3) Cr. wy, Ed. III, m. 21. et in lib. MEemo- (5) q. Rich. Foreſter. 
FAB. fol. 59, b. (6) Par. 29 Ed. III, p. 2, m. . 


aſſize 
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aſſize held in Oxford, and were as I ſuppoſe not long after ſet at liberty. 
The riſe of this Conflict was, as I have told you before, (1) in a Tavern, 
much like to the great Conflict that hapned at Paris in a Tavern alſo 56 
years before this time, wherein divers in the like manner were ſlain and 
the Univerſity for that reaſon was diſperſed. Tis obſerved by an author (2) 


that when at Paris or at Oxford any tumults ariſe in the ſtreets · the wiſe 


Burghers ſhut their doors and windows and recede, but fools run headlong 


into danger and are oftentimes wounded. But in this Conflict we find to 
the contrary, for the wiſeſt and graveſt of them (even the Mayor himſelf ) 
being deeply engaged in the Conflict, became the chief promoters thereof. 
And though an Engliſh Writer (3) calleth the Scholars fools by craft, 
when, as he faith, each party (meaning the Scholars and Burghers) might 
have tolerated and borne with one another, but faith he again— 
Oderunt pacem ſtulti, certamina quzrunt,'—yet certainly it could not be, 
foraſmuch as on the one ſide the Burghers were always bent to quarrel, 
and the Scholars on the other hand not eaſily forced to pocket up injuries; 
though at the beginning of the ſaid Conflict the Chancellor and chiefeſt of 
the Univerſity did their greateſt endeavours to hinder the leaſt blow. 80 
great and violent was the power of the Townſmen, eſpecially when aſſiſt- 
ance came in from the country, that it was death for a Gown to be ſeen 
in the ſtreets. All Scholars befides thoſe of the Colleges fled away (nay 


and thoſe alſo except of Merton College as a certain author (4) reports) 


and left the Univerſity empty and deſolate. Thoſe that remained locked 
themſelves up within their own gates, and ſpent their time till Scholaſtical 
Acts were publicly reaſſumed, in prayer, lamentation and compoſing tragi- 


cal relations in verſe and proſe of the Conflict. Divers copies of verſes I 


have ſeen, wherein the authors give brief narratives of it, and particularly 


in that inſerted before Dumbleton's Queſtions (5) in Merton College Li- 
brary, beginning thus : 


O Rex Anglorum, quæ ſint tua fata (6) videto, 
Dudum geſtorum, ſignacula dura timeto.' 


(:) Vide ſupra, ſub an. 1200. (4) Joh. Stow in Ax x A ſuis [ſub an. 1354- ] 
(2) Fr. Gilbertus in SzxmoniBus ſus MS, 3 MS. in Bib. Coll. Merton. 
in Bib. Bod. 4to Med. q. (6) [Que ſunt jam facta MS, James nu. 19, 


(3) Raph, Holinſhed in Cy ron. ſub an. 1355. p. 149+] 
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Another Copy allo I have ſeen elſewhere, (1) made by the faid Poet (of 
Merton Coll. as it ſeems) intituled © Plarfus Univerſitatis Oxon contra 


Laycos tempore magni conflictus,' compoſed dialogue way between a Scho- 
lar and the Univerſity beginneth thus: | 


« Plangis in gemitu ; mater Oxonia, 
Furentum fremitu : perdens preconia ?” 


Another copy alſo I have ſeen wherein wit and fancy, according to this 
age We are now upon, are ſhewed, of which you ſhall have theſe for a 
taſte : | 

Urgent urſina vada perturbare bovina, 

Et vada dicta precis ſunt vada dicta necis. 
Et vada bacandæ ſunt d vada damnificande, ' 

O bene ſi radis d caput adde vadis! 


From which you muſt underſtand that Vada Urſina is meant by the 
author Bersford or Bereford, and vada precis, Bedefords or Bedeford (Bede 
in theſe times ſignifying prayer) which two perſons, namely Bereford and 

_ Bedeford were very active in the Conflict; but as for the two laſt verſes I 
underſtand them not. After this way and in prayers (as I have ſaid) did 
the diſconſolate remnant of Scholars ſpend their time (2) from St. Scho- 
laſtica's day till the 12 of the calends of July following and then they did 
publicly reaſſume their Lectures; but from the feaſt of the Purification till 
the Nativity of St. John Baptiſt excluſively, were Sermons interrupted. 
In all which time many Scholars that were fled daily returned, but did not 
ſettle themſelves in a Scholaſtical way till the King deſired them. 

After the aforeſaid Privileges had been granted by the King to the Uni- 
verſity, a controverſy fell out between Sir Richard D'amory Knight, fon 
of Sir Richard D'amory Knight, and the Univerſity concerning certain Li- 
berties uſed by the Chancellor thereof in Northgate Hundred ; (of which 
the ſaid Sir Richard was now the King's feudatary) which being this year 
compoſed, (3) the ſaid Chancellor was allotted to have his claim in all 
things, except Wool, that was there ſold and the forfeiture of falſe meaſures ; 
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(1) In Bib. Bod. MS. compact. cum Epiſtolis (3) Par. 30 Ed. III, p. 2. m. 10, A fol. 21, 


Gilb. de Stone. [2722 Bodl. 859, p. 292.] b. &c. B fol. 84, 85. Cf. 101, b. [Harus de 
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confirmed (1) at the fame time by the King's Charter. Furthermore alſo 
by his large Charter dat. [Weſtm.] 20. Nov. (2) this year, he confirmed 
thoſe Privileges (with fome old with them) which he had granted the 
laſt year to the Univerſity, leaſt what he had done ſhould not ſtand or be 
in danger of recalling. 


Dom. 1357 
4 0 31 Edw. III. 


Whereas in the beginning of March, an. 1355, the Mayor and Com- 
monalty had ſent one of their Burghers named Henry de Wyghthull as 
their Proctor to the Biſhop of Lincoln to treat about a releaſe from their 
Interdict, which was then mitigated in relation to ſome things; they now 
ſue for to have it totally taken off. For which end ſending one Robert de 
Hafunt and Richard de Garſton their Proctors and Fellow Burghers (and 
after them John St. Frideſwyde and Robert Mauncell) to the Biſhop to 
act about it) he releaſeth (3) it upon theſe conditions of repentance to be 
by them and their ſucceſſors always performed, viz. that the Commonalty 
of Oxford every year for ever after, celebrate an Anniverſary on St. Scho- 
laſtica's day in St. Mary's Church, for the ſouls of the Clerks and others 
killed in the ſaid Conflict: Or thus as it more evidently appears; That 
the Mayor for the time being, the two Baillives and threeſcore of the 
chiefeſt Burghers (ſworn to the Univerſity according to the ancient uſe) 
ſhall perſonally appear in the faid Church on the faid Day of St. Scholaſ- 
tica, and there at their own charges celebrate a Maſs with a Deacon and 
Subdeacon, for the ſouls of the ſaid Scholars that were flain (unleſs a ra- 
tional cauſe approved by the Chancellor be given for their abſence) and 
that the ſaid Laics or Burghers ſhall be preſent at the faid Maſs from the 
beginning to the end, and after the Goſpel is read, every one of the ſaid 
Laics ſhall offer at the great Altar in the faid Church one penny : of which 
oblation forty pence ſhall preſently after be diſtributed to forty poor Scho- 
lars of the Univerſity by the hands of the Proctors, and the reſidue of the 
oblation ſhall be given to the Curate of St. Mary's Church'— 


(1) Pr. zo Ed. III, ut ſupra: et in pix, de PRIV. f. 80 a. dat. 20 Nov.] 
NN. nu. 7. [Et Harus, ut ſupra.] (3) Af. 40, 41. et in rub, lib, Civ. Ox. Cf. 

(2) Rot. Chart. 30 Ed. III, nu. 3, et in pix. 35, &c. 
NN. nu. 1: et in A f. 13; et B f. 9 &c, [Harus 
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And that theſe things ſhould perpetually ſtand and be obſerved, the ſaid 
Proctors on the Town behalf, did firſt defire, then conſent, that a certain 
writing ſhould be drawn between the ſaid parties; to which the Biſhop 
alſo agreeing, an Indenture (1) accordingly was drawn up and made on the 
14 of May this year (wherein the things before mentioned are for the 
moſt part inſerted) but with this exception that John de Bereford, Rob. 
le Lardiner, Matthew Wrynge, [or Ringe] Robert le Goldſmith, and 
John de Godeſtre the chief captains and leaders in the ſaid conflict ſhould 
not be comprehended in the ſaid Convention. And whereas the Mayor 
and Commonalty gave in a bond (2) to have an hundred marks paid yearly 
to the Univerſity in St. Mary's church on the faid day for the great loſſes 
they had ſuffered by them, they by an indenture of compoſition (3) ſuſ- 
pended it ſo long as the Mayor and ſixty two Burghers (who were ſworn 
to obſerve the Privileges of the Univerſity) come yearly to St. Mary's on 
the day of St. Scholaſtica, and perform that which is before expreſſed, 
All which being concluded among them were confirmed (4) by way of 
Inſpeximus by the Charter of King Edw. III, dated the firſt of June this 
year. About that time alſo the Univerſity gave them a general releaſe (5) 
for whatſoever was done in the ſaid conflict, except thoſe perſons before 
mentioned and ſome others; who being notorious, were to appear the 
next Aſſize to anſwer for what they had done in the Conflict, they having 
been hitherto put off from one Aſſize to another. 

Thus far in brief concerning the duty and ceremony to be done on St. 
Scholaſtica's day ; which being for the moſt part duly obſerved till the 
Reformation of Religion in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth, was then 
for fifteen years intermitted, whereupon the Univerſity ſuing the City for 
fifteen hundred marks, the Citizens anſwered that it was .meant literally 
in the Bond, of a Maſs, which was againſt the Law, and therefore the 
ſhunning the performance of this their duty upon that account, it was 
ordered (6) by the Lords of the Queen's Council an. reg. 17, that the City 
ſhould be diſcharged from that arrearage, and that afterward they ſhould 
[yearly] procure a Sermon or Communion in St. Mary's Church upon St. 


(1) In turr. Schol. in pix. NN. nu. 43. Et (3) In NN. ut ſupra nu. 44: et in eiſdem 
in lib. ME MONA B. ſol. 61. a. Et in illo Sena- locis, ut ſupra. [ Harus ut ſupra 61 b.] 
tus concilii Civ. Ox. fol. 1, b. (4) Par. 31 Ed. III, p. 1. m. 26. [ Harus 
(2) In NN. ut ſupra, nu. 42. Et in A fol. de Kn. f. 62 a.] 
87, a et b. B. f. 84, b. Cf. 101, a, [Harus (5) Rub. lib. ut ſup, f. 34: et alibi. 
de Mew. f. 60 b.] (6) Ut in initio lib. Statut. A. 
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Scholaſtica's day, offering each a penny at leaſt.” Which Sermon or Com- 
munion laſting ſeveral years, was at length changed into the common Ser- 
vice now uſed, which, with. the offering continueth to this day. As for 
the conſtant tradition, that the Mayor was wont to come to St. Mary's on 
the ſaid day with a halter about his neck (as Dr. Jo. Cay alſo reporteth) (1) 
which after, for worſhip or modeſty ſake was changed into a filken ſtring, 
I find no ſuch mention in record. That which ſavoureth any thing of it 
is that the Scholars were wont to flock. together on that day and moleſt the 
Burghers (probably with opprobrious ſpeeches) in their going to and return- 
ing from St. Mary” s Church, till the Chancellor made an Order (2) to the 
contrary; under pain of impriſonment. Without doubt if it was to be ob- 
ſerved, it would have been mentioned in the Indenture between the two 
Corporations, or elfe in the Biſhop's Injunction for the celebration of 
Maſs, or in ſome other Eſcript ; which, to my knowledge is not in the 
leaſt, only a hint from a private Record that John de Bereford, and the 
reſt before excepted, were (after their lives had been forgiven) led to St. 
Mary's and through moſt part of the Town with halters about their necks 
to the terror of all.” But this being uncertain alſo I ſhall only tell you that 
in the reign; of Hen. VII Mr. John Eggecombe or Edgcombe of St. 
Aldate's pariſh left (3) an annual ſum of money to have his ſoul prayed 
for in the ſaid ſervice, as alſo the ſouls of Edward Wodeward, Thomas 
Hampton, John Bereford, Mr. Thomas Eggecombe, Doctor of Decrees, 
Sir Richard Eggecombe, K*.. Alice Eggecombe, Richard Eggecombe and 
Thomaſina Eggecombe, and for the ſouls of John Clerke and Margery his 
wife. Of which gift if the Univerſity would not accept or allow, then was 
the Maſs to be performed in St. Aldate's church on the day of his burial as 
the year goeth about, and the money to be beſtowed on the prieſt and the 
Clerk there. In-which of the churches it was ſettled, I find not as yet. 


This year the controverſy between the Univerſity and the Auguſtine 
Fryers: was ended (4) and all things for the preſent ſettled between them. 
It aroſe from an appeal put up to the Court of Canterbury by one John de 
Kedyngton, D. D. a Fryer of that Order at Oxon againſt the Chancellor 
and Proctors in their proceedings againſt thoſe of their juriſdiction : the 


particulars of which, ſcil. how it began, was carried on and ended, I omit 
as needleſs. 


(i) In Hisr. Acad. Cant. lib. I, p. 100. (3) Faſcic. Chartarum de magno Conflictu in 
Vide Twynum in Apo. lib. III, 5 88. ſcrin. Civ. Ox. et in rub. lib. C, &c. 
(2) In Af. 57, b. Cf. 64, b. (4) In tur. Schol. in pix. Y nu. 11. 
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Dom. 1358 
| 32 Edw. III. | 

As for thoſe Privileges concerning the Market, viz. the Aſſize of Bread, 
Wine and Ale, as alſo of Meaſures and Weights, 'which were lately 
granted by the King to the Chancellor of the Univerſity, they were partly 
denied by the Burghers, who took it very ill, now at liberty, and freed 
from their troubles, that they ſhould loſe through their own action ſuch 
Privileges of no ſmall moment. Wherefore the Chancellor and Scholars 
making their complaints, the King ſtrictly commanded (1) that they ſhould 
enjoy them freely without any interruption according to the tenor of his 
Charter lately granted, and that the Mayor, Aldermen and Ballives with 
the Burghers of Oxon, humbly obey and attend the Chancellor and his 
Officers in the taking and enjoying of the ſaid Privileges. I ſhould have 
told you before that the Act concerning Artificers and Labourers, men- 
tioned in an. 1 349, being not now obſerved in Oxon, to the great charge 
of Builders and Repairers of Halls, Colleges, and Religious Houſes, there 
was a Commiſſion ſent (2) in the beginning of this year to the Chancellor 
and. Mayor of Oxon to ſee it ſtrictly obſerved, * ſalva ſemper juriſdictione 
Cancellarii. Again alſo the firſt of Dec. this year and the ſixth of Oct. 
an reg. 33, (3) and laſtly Jun. 20, an. reg. 36. 


Dom. 1359 
* 3 Edw. III. 


Another Brief (4) atfo I find dated Jan. 10 this year, which the King 
Cauſed to be ſent to all his officers within the county of Oxon, and therein 

I find, firſt, that he doth again confirm the Juriſdiction of the Chancellor 
in the Cuſtody of the Aſſize of Bread, Wine and Ale, and of Weights 
and Meaſures. Secondly, his Juriſdiction in Cogniſance of cauſes, where 
one party is a Scholar : Thirdly, the grant made by the King, and now 
again renewed, concerning the taking of an oath by the Sheriff and Under- 


ſheriff for the defending of the Liberties of the Scholars, &c. 


(1) In pix. NN. ut ſupra, nu. 25. Par. 32 (3) [ParT. 32 Ed. III, p. 1, m. 35: 33 Ed. 
Ed. III, p. 2. m. 3. [Harus de Priv. 81 b. Teſt. III, p. 3, m. 21: 36 Ed. III, p. 2, m. 47. 


apud Weſtm. 10. Jan.) Harus de Mem. f. 64. a et b: 66 b.) 

(2) Par. 31 Ed. III, p. 1, m. 19; et in pix. (4) Part. 33 Ed. III, p. 3, m. 4. Et in pix. 
NN. nu. 18: [ dat. Weſtm, 12 Mar. Harus de PP. faſc. 13, nu. 2. [Harus de PRI. f. 82 b: 
Me. f. 60 a.] Teſt. Thoma filio Cuſtode Angliz apud Reeding.] 
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Dom. 1360 

mo | 4 Edw. III. 
About this time died RIicHARD FiTzRAuFE, commonly called Ar- 
machanus, becauſe Archbiſhop of Armagh in Ireland, ſometime a Student 
in, and afterward Chancellor of Oxford. He always ſhewed himſelf a 
great enemy in his writings to the Orders of Mendicant Fryers, ſiding 
thereby with the Univerſity, who from the year 1230 (1) to this preſent, 
had controverſies with them. It is to be obſerved alſo that becauſe of the 
diverſity of opinions among the Popes ſucceſſively touching their Order 
and Inſtitution aroſe «alſo both here and at Paris many controverſies, (2) 
ſome holding one way ſome another, not only in diſputes but writings. 
After the death of the ſaid Armachanus the Fryers had contention with 
the Monks of the Benedictine Order, and ſo removed their cauſe againſt 
them and the Univerſity of Oxford to the Court of Rome, where in their 
diſputes pro and con they much wanted another Armachanus. But as the 
Univerſity had educated champions to deal with them, viz. Robert Groſſ- 
teſt, Sewallus Archbiſhop of York, John Baconthorpe, Richard Chilling- 
ton and others, ſo now was John Wycleve ready to ſucceed in vindicating 
the quarrel. After him followed John Toreſbie, Uthred Bolton, Nicholas 
Hereford, Walter Bryte, Philip Noreys, with ſeveral others, who with 

great applauſe equalled, if not went beyond, them in their reſponſes. 
The chiefeſt point that was now diſcuſſed, was concerning the Poverty 
of CHRIST, which Roger Conway, a Minorite, preached up publickly (3) 
at London the laſt year, averring that he and his Apoſtles. had no right to 
any thing they enjoyed, but had all things in common. The firſt man 
that preached againſt this opinion was Richard Kylmeton, Dean of St. 
Paul's in London, then the ſaid Armachanus, and after him ſome of the 
before mentioned perſons. Another matter that cauſed variance about this 
time between the Univerſity and the faid Fryers, was their enticing away 
young Scholars to their Order : The inconvenience and danger of which 
being diſcovered, the Univerſity made a Statute that none of its Scholars 
or Students ſhould enter into their Order under the age of eighteen ; the 
force of which continuing for fix years after this (notwithſtanding much 
oppoſed (4) by one William Folvyle, a Franciſcan, eſpecially when the 
Univerſity of Cambridge made the like Statute) was, at their ſupplication 


(1) Bal. cent. V, nu. 94. in Append. (3) CON. Will. Read de Virtis Pontifi- 
(2) Fox in his firſt Vol. of Acts and Mon. cum, MS. fol. 22. 
edit. 1583, p. 504. [q. 414-] (4) Bal. cent. VI. nu. 72. 
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to the King at that time, abrogated. (1) Tis to be obſerved that this en- 
ticing, or rather ſtealing boys, was the chief reaſon that cauſed Armaeha- 
nus ſo much to preach againſt in ſeveral of his Sermons, particularly in 
that delivered (2) at Avignon Nov. 8, 1357, wherein he tells us, that be- 
cauſe of divers privileges granted to them for the hearing of confeſſions, they 
would entice away young men from General Studies, and from the houſes 
of their parents, and after they had gotten them into their Order, would 
not ſuffer them to depart thence. 

In his faid ſermon (3) alſo he told the auditory that that day as he came 
out of his Inn, he met an honeſt Engliſhman, who, the Paſſover next 
going before had a ſon at Oxford of 13 years of Age cog'd away by the 
faid Fryers ; and having made great means to releaſe him but could not, he 
was forced to come to Avignon to ſue for a releaſe from the Court of Rome 
then there. To which he adds this, cur igitur cum Scriptura præci- 
piat, qui furatus fuerit hominem & vendiderit eum, convictus noxæ, 
morte moriatur-Exodi 21 c. hanc pænam non ſubeant aut aliam legitimam 
pænam non mihi juſtum videtur, ſcil. cum ſecundum legem pro furto bo- 
vis aut ovis debet quiſque puniri, multo potius pro graviori furto &c. So 
that by the dealings of the Fryers, the raging Peſtilence, and great Con- 
flict, it was that that great number of Scholars before mentioned was re- 
duced inconſiderable. Which ebb continuing to this time, the King took 
care this year for a ſupply, in the conditions of peace (4) between Eng- 
land and France that there might be a mutual commerce or ſociety con- 
firmed between the Students of each Nation, and they to enjoy thoſe liber- 
ties and privileges which of right ſhould belong to them, ſuppoſing thereby 
that the Parifians would continue their wonted retirement to this place; 
but what effect this his care took I am not certain, albeit it partly appears 
that the Pariſians in ſome manner did frequent our Schools, till ſuch time that 
they were driven away by ſeveral peſtilences that hapned here, and by the 
Oxonians their neglect of retiring to Paris, they being taken up with re- 
futing hereſies at home. See another reaſon why this commerce was left 
off in the latter end of the year 1369. 


(1) Rot. Parham, 40 Ed. III, nu. 7, in tur. (3) Ibid. | 
Lond. | (4) Tho. Walfingham ſuban. 1 360. 
(2) In quodam MS in Bib, Bod. [1914—Bodl. : | 
144, fo, 255] 
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Dom. 136 
12 5 Edw. III. 


In the beginning of this, or latter end of the laſt year, fell out a ſore diſcord 


(1) between the Chancellor and Proctors of the Univerſity, the particulars of 
which are theſe. One Henry de Wodehull, a Monk of Abendon (after- 
ward of Canterbury) would have done certain exerciſe and proceeded in 
Divinity under a fecular Student merely to ſave charges, and not only againſt 
the mind of his Abbat, but alſo the cuſtoms of the Univerſity. The Abbat 
named Roger de Thame, having notice of it, wrote to the Regents that they 
would be pleaſed not to ſuffer his Monk to proceed in that manner. Upon 
the fight of which letters, the Proctors were much againſt it; whereupon 
the Monk laying open his caſe to the Chancellor, he. with a few Maſters 
were immediatly very ſtiff for him. At length the Chancellor command- 
ed a Congregation to be called, aſſerting that the buſineſs ought to be de- 
termined by the Regents, and not the Proctors only, ſuppoſing thereby 
that the matter would be compaſſed for his deſire with the help of his 
party, which accordingly came to paſs. Whereupon the Proctors and 
certain of the Maſters made reſiſtance by virtue of a certain Statute not 
well underſtood by them; (for the Proctors are the ſpecial executors of the 
Statutes) which being preſently diſcerned by the Chancellor, he for that 
reaſon and their preſumption, would have turned them out of the Congre- 
gation, but they making reſiſtance, one of them poſted ſtraightway to the 
Abbat then at London, ſhewing to him the preſumption of his Monk and 
favourers. Whereupon by the aſſiſtance of the ſaid Abbat, the Monk was 


fruſtrated in his purpoſe, notwithſtanding the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 


aſſiſted him. 


Afterward at the inſtance of the Archbiſhop and Chancellor made to 
the Abbat, it was brought to paſs that he might according to the wonted 
manner per ſeipſum incipere.” Wherefore at his Inception he cloathed 
all the Regents of Arts with Robes, as the manner was, but to one of the 
Proctors, who was his chief adverſary, he gave none. Whereupon the 
Proctor conſulting the honour of the Univerſity, foraſmuch as a Robe ac- 
cording to the Statutes was due to him for his labour, would with the con- 
ſent of his brother have hindred the completing of his Inception, had not 
the Monk ſwore upon the word of his dignity, with his hand laid upon 
his breaſt, that he had no intentions to deprive him of his Robe, but that 


(1) D fol, 525 b. 
he 
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he ſent it with his ſervant to his Chamber to deliver it into his hands, had 
he not been then abſent. 


Dom. 1362 
An. 36 Ed. III. 


Not long after the Univerſity was troubled with the Carmelite Fryers at 
Oxon, becauſe of the ſtubbourneſs of John de Norton one of that Order. 
For he, as it ſeems, having been guilty of the breach of peace of the Uni- 
verſity at divers times, the Chancellor according to the liberties granted to 
his predeceſſors concerning cogniſance of all pleas of tranſgreſſions and con- 
tracts whatſoever where a Scholar is a party, ſummons him to anſwer for 
what he had done, but being backed by the reſt of his Brethren, and parti- 
cularly by John de Cowton the Provincial Prior of his Order in England, 
he denieth it by putting himſelf into the Court of Chriſtianity for the De- 
ciſion of the matter, to which alſo he had cauſed the Chancellor to be cited. 
Wherefore complaints being put up to the King he ſends a prohibition (1) 
to the ſaid Provincial or any perſon whatſoever that they ſhould not diſturb 

the Chancellor of the Univerſity in the cauſe of John Norton by a proceſs 
in the Court of Chriſtianity tam extra quam infra regnum Angliæ in pre- 
judicium libertatum Univerſitatis, for faith he, the ſaid Chancellor hath in 
his privileges concerning cogniſance of pleas * poteſtatem regiam, granted 
by us and our progenitors. 

About the ſame time another Breve (2) iſſued out, directed to all eccle- 
ſiaſtical perſons and their ſervants and officers, that they ſhould not hinder 
the proceſs of the cauſe in the Chancellor's Court by encouraging or enter- 
taining it in their own. Upon the knowledge and reception of which the 
buſineſs with leſs trouble and incommodiouſneſs was brought to an end, 
and the inſolency of the ſaid Fryers was conſequently curbed. It is now 
to be obſerved that for theſe and other miſdemeanors that they acted 
againſt the Univerſity, they were in the next century (perhaps before) ex- 
cluded the Congregation Houle, (3) and but one at a time ſuffered to come 
in to vote. The Univerſity alſo about that time (1462) degraded and ba- 
niſhed (4) one Thomas de Glowceſtre a Carme, becauſe he had uttered 
opprobrious words in his ſermon preached in the Church of the Priory of 


(1) Cr. 34 Ed. III, m. 27. [Harus de MM. NN. nu. 24. [Harus de MM. f. 65 b. Teſt, 
f. 65 a. Teſt. apud Weſtm, 27 Jun.] apud Weſtm. 18 jun.] 


(2) Par. 36 Ed. III, p. 2, m. 44. Et in pix. (3) Vide in A a f. 31, b. 60, b, &c. 
| (4) Aa f. 123, b. Aa a f. 200, 


Carmes 
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Carmes at Oxon, againſt divers of the Univerſity to their great grief and 
diſturbance. 


479 


Dom. 1363 
37 Edw. III. 

Nothing occurs memorable this year but the paſſing of a public Act of 
Parliament, (1) touching apparel of all forts of men, and that Clerks 


Graduats in Colleges and Schools may wear ſuch furs as is convenient 
for their degree. 


An. 


Dom. 1364 
** 38 Edw. III. 


Neither any thing this year, only upon ſome controverſy had between 
the Clerks and Laics, the Chancellor, Mayor and John de Baldyngton 
were commiſſioned (2) to keep the peace till ſuch time they were termi- 
nated, *falva juriſdictione Cancellarii. 

[By the King's Letter, dated at Weſtm. 7 May, (3) the Chancellor of 
the Univerſity is commanded to ſignify to the Lord Chancellor of England 
the names of all excommunicated perſons within his juriſdiction, for five 
years.] ä | 


Dom. 1365 
an | 39 Edu, III. 

All that I can let the Reader know this year is, that in the month of 
Octob. according to the prognoſtication of Mr. John Aſchenden or Eſ- 
chenden, (4) made an. 1357, did appear at Oxon the great conjunction of 
Saturn and Jupiter in ſigno Scorpii, which he faid ſhould portend that 
ſhortly after ſhould follow wars made by the Chriſtians againſt the Sara- 
cens, great mutations and grand accidents. Alſo mutations of laws and 
manners in the Church, the ariſing of a new Sect and prophet, ſeditions, 
diſtractions &c. By which many ſuppoſing that John Wycleve was the 
perſon that anſwered his prophecy, I have therefore ſet it down, and the 


(1) STAT. at large printed 1587. PRI. f. 83 b.] 
(2) Par. 38 Ed. III, p. 1, m. 41. [Harus de (4) In quodam MS, de rebus Aſtron. in Bib. 
Mem. f. 67 a. Teſt. apud Weſtm. 6 Mau.] Bodl. inter Cod. Digb. [176.] 


(3) Par. 38 Ed. III, p. 1, m. 22. Harus de 


rather 
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rather for this reaſon, that I ſhall ſhortly: ſpeak much of him and his Doc. 
trine. The ſaid Mr. Aſchenden alſo a. . the predictions which Joachim 

the Abbat made for this year, and alſo the aſſertions of Mr. Joh. Aſton 
made in the Schools at his entry on the Bible, this year alſo, which were 
concerning the ſet number of years that ſhould be between Noah's flood, 
and the deſtroying of the world by fire. 


An ſ Dom. 1.366 
40 Edw, III. | 

As the Univerſity lately received trouble from a Carme, as in 1362, fo 
now from the four Orders of the Begging Fryers, moſtly arifing from 
Graces and Scholaſtical exerciſes: which trouble being alſo given to the 
Univerſity of Cambridge by the Fryers. inhabiting there, each place put 
up their grievances. againſt them in a Parliament held this year : ſo that 
the Chancellor and Proctors of both, together with the Provincial. Priors 
of the four Orders, being there and ſubmitting themſelves to the ſentence 
of the King and the ſaid Parliament, the buſineſs, after long diſputes, was 
thus ordered, (1) ſcil. That the Chancellor, Regent, and Non Regent 
Maſters of the Univerſities of Oxon and Cambridge ſhould deal favourably 
with the Fryers in all Graces and Scholaſtical exerciſes ; that that Statute 
lately made againſt the Fryers of both Univerſities of not taking youths 
into their reſpective Orders under 18 years of age, be annulled, and all 
ſuch Statutes and Ordinations to their prejudice : that the ſaid Fryers ſhall 
take no advantage to procure Bulls from Rome againſt the ſaid Univerſi- 
ties or any perſon in them.: that the King ſhall have full power to reform 
all differences between parties from thenceforth, and that the offenders be 
duly puniſhed at the pleaſure of the King and his Council &c.' 


Dom. 1367 
A. ſ 41 Edw. III. 

All which and other orders being duly obſerved, would this year have 
been broken by citing the 8 of this Univerſity to Rome for the 
anſwering certain grievances by the Fryers put up, had not the King ſent 
his Prohibition (2) to the contrary, dat. [Weſtm.] 16 Jun. Many of 
them being very learned, and the nn beloved * moſt people, did 


(1) R. Parliam. 40 Ed. III, nu. , in tur. (2) [PA r. 41 Ed. III, p. 1, m. 13.] In pix. 
Lond. [Harus de PRIv. f. 83 b.] NN. nu. 28. [Harus de Fav. f. 84 b.] 


make 
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make them preſume ſo often as they did to oppoſe the Univerſity, not 
only as to Privileges, but to ſeveral tenets in Philoſophy and Divinity. 


Dom. 1368 
** f 42 Edu, III. 

And though they the faid Fryers were originally inſtituted to root out 
by their preaching and holy converſation various hereſies as they grow up 
in the Church, yet notwithſtanding errors did increaſe, and fo far and pub- 
lickly did they ſhew themſelves, that Simon [Langham] Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, reducing thirty of the moſt notorious of them into a body, 
ſent them with his letters (1) to the Univerſity of Oxford, to have them 
firſt publiſhed, then with ſolemnity condemned. The firſt of them runs 
thus —< Quilibet viator tam adultus quam non adultus, Sarazenus, Ju- 
dæus, et Paganus etiam in utero materno defunctus, habebit claram vi- 
ſionem DEI, ante mortem ſuam, qua viſione manente, habebit electionem 
liberam convertendi ſe ab eo, et fi pro tunc elegerit converti ad DRU, 
ſalvabitur, fin autem damnabitur.“ This I fay with the reſt, which you 
may ſee for the moſt part at the end of Harpsfield's Church Hiſtory, were 
accordingly damned by the Chancellor and Maſters, and a ſtrict charge 
was then given according to the Archbiſhop's mind, that none ſhould pre- 
ſume to defend (2) or approve in the Schools or elſewhere publickly or 
privately the ſentence or doctrine of the aforeſaid articles © ſub pœna ex- 
communicationis majoris in contravenientes, mora, dolo, et culpa eorum in 
ea parte præcedentibus, trina et canonica monitione præmiſſa per Cancel- 
larium canonice fulminanda.” : 

About this time WILLIAM W1iTTLESEY Archb. of Canterbury (ſuc- 
ceſſor to Simon Langham) ſometime an Oxford Scholar, afterward Maſter of 
Peter Houſe in Cambridge, obtained for the great love he had to his mo- 
ther, an Exemption (4) from Pope Urban V, that the Univerſity of Ox- 
ford might be free from the confirmation of the elections of the Chancel- 
lor by the Biſhop of Lincoln &c. The tenor of the Bull for the ſaid Ex- 
emption is in the Latin copy of this book, and bears date 6 Ides of Nov. 
an. Pontif. 6, as the copy thereof alſo doth, in one of our old books of 


(1) In Rec. S. Langham, f. 70. (4) Rec. Wittleſey fol. 11; et in Res. vel* 


(2) In His r. Joh. Wycleve, cap. 16. J Memorand. Ph. Repyngdon, f. 15, &c. 
(3) Rec, Langham, ut ſupra, 
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Statutes : (1) but how Dr. Cay (2) comes to ſay that it bears date 4 Ides 
Feb. an. Pontif. 8, I cannot tell. Sure it is that ſuch a Bull was granted, 

and not feigned as ſome have thought, and that ever ſince the Doctors and 
Maſters have not taken great journies, danced attendance, and ſpent the 
Univerſity treaſure in waiting on a peeviſh Biſhop. The like privilege was 
afterward granted to Cambridge by Pope Boniface IX, an. 1401, or there- 
abouts, not from dancing after Lincoln, but Ely. As for that given to 


Oxford was uſed as an anſwer of William Wydeford (3) againſt Arma- 


chanus his objecting to the Fryer Minorites their procuring privileges 
contrary to the command of Gop, expreſſed in Mark x, ver. 19. De- 
fraud not &c.” when as this privilege (as Will. Wydeford faith) was frau- 
dulently procured becauſe unknown to the Biſhop of Lincoln.—“ Hic 
dico tertio (faith he) quod conformi modo conſequitur quod Univerſitas 
Oxon. procuravit contra idem CHR1sT1 mandatum quando inſcio Epiſcopo 
Lincolnienſi procuravit privilegium a Curia Rom. ut Cancellarius ipſo 
facto quo electus et pronuntiatus, eſſet confirmatus. Poſtquam ego fui 
primo Oxoniæ habuit Epiſcopus Lincolnienſis jus confirmandi Cancella- 
rium electum, et privationem juris ſive illud privilegium procuravit poſt 
Univerſitas Oxoniæ a Papa inſcio a principio Epiſcopo Lincolnienſi, feoit 
ergo Univerſitas fraudem contra CHRISTI mandatum, ſi iſtud argumentum 
fit bonum, &c.' 


Dom. 1369 
. 43 Edw. III. 

As for the aforeſaid errors, Nich. Harpesfield (4) ſuppoſes them to have 
been favoured by John Wycleve becauſe numbred among his that were 
afterwards condemned; which if true, might probably give occaſion to 
Simon Archbiſhop of Canterbury, to pick a quarrel with him about the 
Guardianſhip of Canterbury College in Oxford. For evident it is, (5) that 
at or a little before this time, a controverſy hapned about that office, and 
till any perſon ſhall convince me to the contrary, 1 ſhall believe it as the 
only reaſon and no other. The controverſy was between John Wycleve, 


(1) Cf. 128, b: et in C C in Bib. Cotton. MS. [in Bib. Coll. Magd. Oxon. 75.] 
(2) In AnTiqQ. Cantab. edit. 1574, lib. 2, (4) In His r. Joh. Wycleve, cap. 16. 


p. 254. (5) In quodam Res, in domo Conſiſtorii Ec- 
(3) In DrrENSORIO ſuo contra Arma chanum cleſiæ Cantuar, &c. 


in oftavo libello de Mendicitate Chriſti cap. 19, 


and 


T 


nd 
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and the ſecular Scholars of the ſaid College on the one part, and tlie Arch- 
biſhop and Henry de Wodehull on the other. Wycleve being a ſecular 
Scholar, was, as 'tis faid, choſen by thoſe of the College in oppoſition to 


Wodehull a Monk of Canterbury. Which laſt pretended to have moſt 


right thereunto, becauſe, as he avouched, 'twas the Statute of the Col- 


lege that a Regular or Monk ſhould rule it. Hereupon the Archbiſhop 
(Simon Langham) immediate ſucceſſor to Simon Iſlip, the Founder of 


that College, took farther cogniſance of the matter, as being patron of 
the College, and went about to turn out Wycleve, and put Wodehull 
into his place. But he and the Fellows of the College taking it very ill, 
made ſome oppoſition and would not ſtir thence. Wherefore the Arch- 
biſhop to be even with them, ſequeſtred the revenues of the benefice of 


Pagham in the dioceſs of Chiceſter from the College, being the fame 


which the Founder had appropriated thereunto. Hereupon the controverſy 
growing hot, was tranſlated to the Court of Rome, where after many 
diſputes were had on each fide, the ſentence was at length given by Adrian, 
Cardinal of St. Marcellus, the Pope's Commiſlary in this affair, againſt 
them thus, viz. That John Wycleve Warden or Guardian, William 
Selby, Will. Middleworth, and Richard Benger of the dioceſſes of Vork, 
Saliſbury and Exeter, Seculars of the College of Canterbury in Oxon, 
ſhould be ejected and their places be repleniſhed with the Monks of Canter- 
bury.” Which ſentence being paſſed, was confirmed by the Bull of Urban V 
in the eighth year of his Pontificate, with a command annexed, directed 
to the Biſhop of London, Abbat of St. Albans, and Archdeacon of Oxon, 


to ſee that the effect of the ſaid Bull be executed. Afterward the Biſhop 


ſent it to Oxon, and the Archdeacon did it, and Henry Wodehull by the 
delivery of a Birretum was inducted, and ſoon after put into corporal poſ- 
ſeſſion by the Prior of Leſkoen in the dioceſs of Chiceſter, Mr. Roger de 


Freton, Dean of Chiceſter, Walter Baketon Doctor of Decrees, Canon 
of the ſame, and others. 


It is now to be obſerved that if the Archbiſhop was the chief inſtru- 


ment in turning Wycleve out of his place for certain opinions that he had 


entertained, or rather upon ſuſpicion only, becauſe that he did not yet 
openly profeſs them, neither averr them in the Schools, may with ſome 
ſeem too ſevere an act. And if on the other ſide, he did eject him, becauſe 


he came into his place wrongfully or againſt the Statutes, it might with 
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ſome ſeem unreaſonable becauſe in the Regiſter of Simon Iſlip (1) it ap- 
pears that he was preſented thereunto by the Founder, after this manner : 
Simon &c. dilecto Magiſtro Johanni de Wyclive falutem. Ad vitæ tuæ 
et converſationis laudabilis honeſtatem, literarumque ſeientiam, quibus per- 
ſonam tuam in artibus magiſtratam Altiſſimus inſignivit mentis noſtræ 
oculos dirigentes, ac de tuis fidelitate, circumſpectione et induſtria pluri- 
mum confidentes, in Cuſtodem Aulæ noſtræ Cantuar. per nos noviter Oxo- 
niæ fundatæ, præficimus, tibique curam et adminiſtrationem cuſtodiæ hu- 
juſmodi incumbentes juxta ordinationem noſtram in hac parte committimus 
per preſentes, reſervata nobis receptione juramenti corporalis per te nobis 
præſtandi debiti in hac parte. Dat. apud Maghfield 5 Idus Decemb. 1365, 
et noſtræ conſecrationis 16. 

Thus the Regiſter, which doth plainly ſhew that Wycleve did not obtain 
the Guardianſhip by a faction, ill means, or againſt Statutes, as certain 
Authors have reported, but, as you ſee, by the Founder himſelf, who, fo 
long as he lived, reſerved power to put in whom he pleaſed. So that this 
being the ſum of the matter, and that Hereſy was not objected againft 
him, as I can yet find, tis no wonder to fome why he, who ſaw fuch dou- 


ble dealing in the Pope's Court, Archbiſhop's Commiſſioners, and Monks 


of Canterbury, in this and other matters (particularly in his ambitious 
feeking after the Biſhopric of Worcefter, as ſome report) (2) ſhould after- 
wards diſcover himſelf a bitter enemy to the Pope, corruptions of the 
Church and the Religion then eſtabliſhed by law. But ſome have pub- 
lickly reported in print, that what he did was merely out of revenge, and 
not all of conſcience, and that being a man of good parts exerciſed them 
to an evil end, &c. Whether true or not tis not for me to reſolve, yet 
ſure I am, that a noted man of the Church of England (Dr. John Fell 
late Biſhop of Oxon) did ſay to me, while the ſtory of Wycleve was print- 
ing in the Latin copy of this book, that John Wycleve was a grand diſ- 
ſembler, a man of little conſcience, and what he did as to religion was 
more out of vain glory and to obtain him a name, than out of honeſty &c :' 
which paſſage, when I told another perſon (fince a Biſhop) of it, without 
naming the man that told me it, he preſently pointed out the perſon, 
whom I have before named. This perſon that told me was Dr. Thomas 
Barlow, ſometime Biſhop of Lincoln. 


Tis ſaid that while he was Guardian or Warden of Canterbury College, 


(1) {In Archiv. Lambeth, ] fol, 305. (2) Th. Walden et Pol. Virgil, &c. 5 
that 


that he had to his pupil the famous Poet called hw Chaucer (father to 


Thomas Chaucer of Ewelme in Oxfordſhire Eſq.) who following the 


ſteps of his Maſter refleted much upon the corruptions of the Clergy. 
Of which though he did not repent at the laſt, yet of that he had wrote 
of love and baudery it grieved him much on his death bed ; for one that 


lived ſhortly after his time, maketh report, (1) that when he ſaw death 


approaching, he did often cry out Woe is me, woe is me, that I cannot 
recall and annull thoſe things which I have written of the baſe and filthy 
love of men towards women : but alas they are now continued from man 
to man, and I cannot do what I deſire. 


This year on Monday before the feaſt of St. Margaret was proclama- 
tion (2) made at Quatervois by the Chancellor of the Univerſity (by vir- 
tue of the King's command) that all Scholars as well religious as ſecular 
of the kingdom of France and dominions thereunto belonging, abiding or 
ſtudying in Oxford ſhould depart thence and the kingdom of England 
within eight days following. Which being done and ſeen executed becauſe 
of the preſent troubles betweeen the ſaid kingdoms, was the chiefeſt reaſon 
why the Pariſians afterwards refrained from communicating with us. 


Dom. 1370 

An. ſ 44. Edu, III. 
A great Mortality hapning this year in England, eſpecially in the weſtern 
parts thereof, and coming ſoon after to Oxford, (3) deſtroyed a conſidera- 
ble number of Scholars, ſo that our Mother for a ſeaſon was in a manner 


left deſolate. Some have attributed it to the unſeaſonableneſs of rainy wea- 


ther, ſome again to other cauſes, but Wycleve hath a particular reaſon 


for it and the other foregoing Peſtilence, not obvious to every man's capa- 
city. For he in his book of Trialogues (4) ſpeaking of the abuſes of the 
Brethren ſaith that they labour not as St. Paul did, but are inordinately 


(x) Th. Gaſcoigne in 2 parte DI TIN AR. Title— Jo. Wiclefi viri undequaque piis. dialo- 
THEOL. p. 377, MS. [| © fuit idem Chawſerus gorum Lib. 4, &c. The copies are very ſcarce, 
pater Thome Chawſeri Armigeri qui Thomas having been moſtly deſtroyed by the Romaniſts, 
ſepult. in Nuhelm juxta Oxoniam.“] See Lewis's His r. of the Life of Wicliffe, p.144. 


(2) In Faſcic. Chartarum ſpe&ant. ad Univerſ. 
Oxon. in Chartophyl. Civ. Ox. 

(3) Holinſhed in Caron. ſuo, ſub an. 1370. 

(4) MS. cap. 35. [This Book was printed 
ſomewhere in Germany, 1525, in 4to, without 
any name of place or printer, with the following 


"Tis called Trialogus, becauſe it is a Dialogue 
between theſe three Alithia, Pſeudis and Phrone- 
ſis; Truth, Falſhood and Wiſdom. A copy is 
preſerved in the Bodleian Library, containing 
175 folios. The paſſage here cited is in fol. 
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idle, and being commonly gathered together in Towns and Cities, they 
cauſe a whole ſublunary unſeaſonableneſs; whence he ſaith that the Philo- 
ſophers aſſign the reaſon why in Cities and marſhy places, the air is com- 
monly corrupted more than in others; and further addeth, Si fœditas 
incluſa intus foret, ut olim foret per laboricium expirata, non plus modo 
quam forent peſtilentiæ, vel intemperies quæ contingunt in aere, ut tan- 
gitur in parte, in ſermone ſecundo primæ partis ſuper primo Lucæ xxii 
Erunt ſigna in ſole et luna, et ſtellis &c. Fratres ergo ociantes in terræ fine 
laboritio, et multiplicantes in globo ſuperfluo inordinate terreſtria, (1) ſunt 
multæ cauſſæ aeriæ diſcraſſiæ. Et fi dicatur quod communitas hominum, 
etiam rurales cauſſant illam intemperiem ſicut Fratres, conceditur quod ne- 
dum fit, ſed utrique inficientes aerem cum ingurgitato ſtomacho, et ſudori- 
bus evaporatis indebite inficiunt aerem communiter et inferunt ſuis confratri- 
bus nocumenta, &c.*” Thus Wycleve his profound arguing againſt the four 
Orders of Mendicants, but whether theſe were the cauſes of the Peſti- 
lence that hapned now and before, I leave to others to judge, foraſmuch 
as his arguments are far fetched, and that he ſought all ways imaginable to 
bring an odium on the Fryers. 


Dom. 1371 
255 45 Edu- III. 

But as for the ſaid Peſtilence which laſted alſo part of this year, was 
ſo violent, and ſwept ſo many away, that learning did for ſeveral years 
after ſuffer great damage, and the great number of Clerks that authors 
report to have been in this Univerſity were dwindled to half the number. 


Dom. 1372 
a4 Edw. III. 

[ This year the King renews his Grant to the Chancellor of the Uni- 
verſity for the correction of Victuals, Weights and Meaſures, &c. bearing 
date at Weſtm. 4 Nov. (2) And alſo ſends another Breve of the ſame date 
commanding him to ſignify to the Chancellor of England the names 
of all il excommunicated perſons (3) within his juriſdiction for five years, ] 


(1) Soin the copy: but it may be read thus: (2) [Par.46 Edw. III, Harus de Pzrv, fot. 
— Et multiplicantes ingluvie ſuperflue  inordi- 86a.) 
nate et miaſmata terreſtria— (3) [Ibid. et Harus 85 b.] 


An. 
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All that I find memorable this year, is in one of our old Statute books, (1) 
which runs thus—* Quia propter exceſſivam multitudinem vendentium li- 
bros Oxon. Univerſitati minime juratorum, plerique] codices magni va- 
loris ad partes exteras deferuntur, (2) veri domini librorum eorundem exqui- 
ſitis coloribus ſeducuntur, et ſtationarus Univerſitatis lucrum conſuetum ſub- 
trahitur in Univerſitatis dedecus non modicum et gravem jacturam, &c. ideo 
ordinatum erat per congregationem Regentium quod juxta antiquam conſue- 
tudinem in hac parte renovatam, nullus librorum venditor publicus (ſta- 
tionariis duntaxat exceptis, ſeu ab eis legitime deputatis) aliquem librum 
alienum ſeu proprium vendat excedentem pretium dimidiæ marcæ infra ju- 
riſdictionem D. Cancellarii Univerſitatis præfatæ &c. ſub pœna incarcera- 
tionis prima vice, dim. marcæ pro ſecunda, et abjurationis officii, ſive artis 
venditionis &c.' 

This decree was made 27 of Jan. and thereby is ſhewed the trade of 
books in theſe times, and Univerfities juriſdiction over Stationers. 

[A Commiſſion ſimilar to that iſſued in 1364, was ſent this year to the 
Chancellor, Mayor, William Tanke, Walter Perlee, and John Baldington 
to keep the peace, ſalva juriſdictione Cancellarii. (3) It was alſo renewed 


in 1370. (4)] 
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Dom. 1374 
ions j 48 Edw. III. 


Alſo a Privilege renewed, (5) that if the Chancellor ſhould impriſon any 
perſon upon falſe grounds he ſhould not be moleſted, or called into queſtion 
for it, Apr. 27. See more in the year 1336. 


Dom. 1375 
*. 49 Edw. III. 


A conſiderable number of Clerks being now in the Univerſity, ſeveral 
Orders and Statutes were made by the Chancellor, Maſters, and Bachelaurs 
of Divinity and Maſters of Arts, which proving grievous to the Bachelaurs 


(1) A fol. 31, b. apud Weſtm. 20 Sept. Hari Me. f. A bo 4 


(2) ad partes exteras deferuntur-=-"tis ſo in (4) [PaT., 50 Ed. III, p. 1, m. 35: Teſt. 
the book here quoted, but I ſuppoſe it muſt be = Weſtm. 13 Febr. Harus ibid. f. 67 b.] 
read thus a partibus exteris deferuntur. (6) B f. 26. [Harus de Priv. f. 86 b.] 


(3) [PAT. 47 Ed. III, p. 2, m. 29: Teſt. 
and 
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and Maſters or Profeſſors of the Civil and Canon Law, cauſed a great con- 
troverſy between the ſaid parties. At length complaints being put up to the 
King about it, he by his Letters (1) protects the Civilians and Canoniſts 


from their ſubjection to the ſaid Statutes, and alſo granted that their Degrees 


and exerciſes ſhould go forward, without any impediment that might be 
occaſioned by them. Theſe Statutes appear chiefly to have been concern- 
ing the form and anſwering of the Bachelaurs of the Canon and Civil Law 


to the queſtions to be diſputed by the Doctors of Decrees, beſides other ex- 
erciſes not ſo properly relating to them. 


Dom. 1 376 
AN. | 5o Edw. III. 


But the King's command being neglected, the controverſies continue to 
the diſturbance of the Univerſity. At length having a full underſtanding 
of the matter, [he] grants a Commiſſion (2) to ſeveral perſons that had been 
educated in this Univerſity, to the end that they go there, examine par- 
ties, and bring them to an amicable concord. Their names are 


William Courtney 1 London 
Thomas Arundel! | Ely 

Adam Haughton Biſhop of St. David's 
Ranulph Ergham | Saliſbury 
William Read 3 {| Chicheſter. 


Of which four or three might a& in the Commiſſion. About the ſame time 
the King directs his Breves or Writs to ſeveral profeſſing the ſaid Faculties, to 
give information to the Biſhops concerning the matter, to the end that they 
might the better proceed. Thoſe of the Faculty of Law, who were to 
give information were John Gaſcoigne, and John Pakewode Doctors of 
Decrees ; John Trefnant (afterward Biſhop of Hereford) and William 
Todeworth Doctors of the Laws. Which information they gave in by 
Mr. Michael Cergeaux Clerk and Bachelaur of the Laws, their Proctor 
legitimately appointed by them. Thoſe of the Faculty of Divinity and 
Arts, were Mr. John Turke Profeſſor of Divinity, and Chancellor of the 
Univerſity, Mr. William Wakefield M. of Arts and Proctor thereof, Mr. 
William Berton, and Mr. Robert Ayleſham, Bachelaurs of Divinity of 


(1) Par. 50 Edw. III. p. 1, m. 33. [Harus apud Weſtm, 20 Jun. Rymer, Foz. Tom. VII, 
de MEM. f. 67 b.] p-. 112.) 


(2) Ib. m. 14: [Harus ut ſupra f. 68 a. Teſt, 
Merton 
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Merton College. By whom theſe laſt gave in their information, it appears 
not, but both being given up to the Parliament at their ſitting this year, the 
Biſhops (after the matter had been conſidered by them) forthwith drew up 
a compoſition (1) and an agreement at their meeting place for this affair in 
St. Paul's Cathedral; by virtue of which (after they had reſtored Mr. Tho- 
mas Mountague and Mr. Henry Inglebie and others, who were baniſhed 
becauſe too active in the ſaid controverſies) the aforeſaid Statutes that were 

the original of the troubles were cancelled; and by the authority granted to 
them, made two more favouring the Civilians and Canoniſts, to be always 


obſerved by the Univerſities ; which being large I ſhall omit them. 


But theſe actions being taken ill by the Theologiſts and Artiſts, they, 
eſpecially the laſt, took always an occaſion to croſs the other party, raiſc 
factions, and conſequently quarrels in the Univerſity. The firſt perſon 
that they had to do with, was one John Wolferton, a Dominican, who, 

for ſeveral affronts that he had committed, eſpecially by his inſolent 
preaching againſt ſome of the Sophiſters and others, was, through their 
intereſt obtained in the Regents, ejected the Congregation Houſe and ba- 
niſhed the Univerſity. This being now a new quarrel raiſed, ſeveral com- 
plaints were made by the Brethren to Brother Elias the General Miniſter 
of the Order of St. Dominic : whereupon he, with a large teſtimony of 
the merits and parts of Wolferton ſupplicates the King for his reſtoration. 
The King thereupon grants a Mandamus (2) for it, but ſeveral Maſters of 
a factious knot, who as yet continued diſobedient to what the Biſhops had 
before enacted concerning the Civilians, deny it and behave themſelves con- 
trary to all authority by their bearing of arms, unlawful congregations, 
conventicles and evil behaviour towards the Civilians and Canoniſts. This 4 
courſe continuing for ſome time to the diſturbance of the Univerſity, the 2 
King at length, through divers complaints, grants a Commiſſion (3) to the | Ji. 
Chancellor, Sheriff and Mayor to repreſs them and their abettors, namely, 
Thomas Pereſon, John Banbury, Thomas Worth, Geffry Wyke, John | 
Akeborowe, Geffry de Melton, and John de Bokyngham, Maſters of Arts. | i 
But that Commiſſion availing little (becauſe it extended only to the bear- 1 
ing of arms) they proceed in their quarrels notwithſtanding, as it plainly 
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appears in another Commiſſion (1) directed to John Marre D. of D. John 
Pakewood D. of Dec. Philip Brian and Thomas Montague, Bachelaurs of 
the Civil Law; for the appeaſing of certain diſſentions that hapned in a Con- 
gregation ſometime after the former, for ſo it then was, that ſeveral Graces 
being granted in the abſence of ſome Regents, who, if preſent, would have 
oppoſed them, did with all their endeavours annul them, and whatſoever 
elſe was acted in the ſaid Congregation. Which acts continuing nulled for 
ſome time, would forever have remained ſo, had not the King the next 
year revived and confirmed them. (2) 


Dom. 1377 
4 51 Edw. III. 
LI Rich. II. 

King ErwaARD III being dead, and Rich ARD II his Grandſon ſuc- 
ceeding (at whoſe beginning the prayers of the Univerſity were com- 
manded (3) for the ſafety of him and the kingdom againſt the French, 
who now ſhewed themſelves enemies) fell out another Controverſy, among 
the Artiſts and others in Lent; the chief authors of which, were a Monk 
of Glouceſter, another of Canterbury, and a third of Norwich. And ſo 
ſcandalous was it accounted (occaſioned chiefly by fighting, as it was of 
old uſed in the ſaid time of Lent) that coming to the King's knowledge he 
ſent divers meſſengers to pacify the parties, and to bring them to a right 
underſtanding. But the Scholars with certain Monks treating them evilly, 
complaints were made to the King ; he therefore ſent (4) for the Chan- 
cellor, Proctors, and the ſaid three Monks up to London to make anſwer 
and give an account of the ſaid actions (he in the mean tune ſuſpending 
the Univerſity Privileges) but they not being able to give ſatisfaction, ſub- 
mitted to mercy ; which they found and were diſmiſſed. Soon after a ſub- 
ſidy of one Groſs (* unius groffi' i. e. as I ſuppoſe a groat) which was to 
be raiſed from the Univerſity, (5) was remitted by the favour of his 


Majeſty. 


(1) Par. 1 Ed. III, m. 28. [Harus, ut ſu- pra, f. 77 a.] ; | 
pra, f. 73 b. (4) Cr. 1 Rie. II, a. 4. [Harus ut ſupra, fol. 


(2) [Harus in] Lib. Mzmoras. fol. 77, b. 79D.] 
ex Par. 1 Ric. II, p. 2, m. 7. (5) In pix. H H. nu. 17, in turri Schol. [dat. 


(3) Crus. 1 Ric. 1 28. [Harus, ut ſu- Weſtm. 4 R. II. 16 Mar.] 


In 


\ 
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In the beginning of this King's reign the prognoſtication (1) of Mr. 
John Aſchenden or Eſtwood, and other Oxonian Aſtronomers from the 
great eclipſe in 1345 concerning the fiſing of new opinions and changes in 
religion, were, as it was now obſerved, come to paſs. The prediction alſo 


of the ſaid Aſchenden, which I have mentioned before, concerning the riſ- 


ing of a new prophet was alfo verified. Joun de WycLEeve was the per- 
ſon, a Secular D. of D. and lately Guardian of Canterbury College, (2) 
who, as certain authors ſay, (3) did publickly in the Schools and elſewhere 
hold erroneous opinions and concluſions, contrary to the State of the ve- 
nerable Church, and much reflecting on Monks, and other poſſeſſionated 
Religioniſts. And that he might make more known his hereſy and fortify 
it againſt oppoſers, he took to himſelf divers companions of the ſame Sect 
living together in Oxon, cloathed in ruſſet, going barefoot, and ventilating 
openly to the people in their Sermons Wycleve's Errors. Among many 
things that they ſaid and averred (4) were 1. Quod Euchariſtia in altari 
poſt conſecrationem non eſt verum corpus Chriſti ſed ejus figura. 2. © Quod 
Domini Temporales poſſunt meretorie auferre bona fortunæ ab Eccleſia 
delinquente, &c.(5) Which with many others being by them maintained, 
certain Nobles and others did favour them &c. 


At the fame time John Kenyngham and Nicholas Durham Carmelites, 
William Bynham and Ralf Strode, with others, oppoſed him, and more 
eſpecially William Remmyngton, when now the minds of the Oxonians 
were half afleep in permitting (as Leland faith) his doctrine ſo far to ſpread.” 
Thoſe of this Univerfity that held with Wycleve in his time, and a little 
after, were theſe following, (6) viz. 1. Uthred or Owtrede Bolton a Monk 
of Durham, whom Will. Jordan oppofed, and him John Hilton, another 
Oxonian in vindication of Wycleve. Of which Uthred hear what a cer- 
tain poet (7) faith in vindication of the Minorites againſt the Benedictines 
and Ciftercians, and other endowed Monks 


(1) In quodam MS. int. Cod. Digb: compact. (5) See more in the Latin copy. 
cum aliis tract. de Aſtron. [ut ſupra. | (6) Baleus in Car. Diſcipulorum Jo. Wycle. 
(2) [He was alſo ſometime Maſter of Balliol vi, MS. [in Bib. Bod. ſcripto cum propria mana 
College, where ſee more of him, p. 82.] in libro Waldeni de Z1zanits Wyclevi — Muſ. 
(3) PoLycfyron. MS. in Bib. Coll. Ball. 86, f. 54b.] 


Walſingham in CRO. ſuo ſub hoc an. pag. (7) Frater Tryvytlam, in libro ſuo de Lands 
191. Et Leland in 2 vol. Cor LRT. p. 332, UxVERSITATIs Oxon. temp. Hen. VI, MS. 


333. ! [edit, per Hearnium, in His r. Vitz Ric. II: 
(4) Anon. in Bib. Bodl. MS. p. 30. App. p. 357. | to 
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Jam loco tercio procedit acrius 
Armata beſtia duobus cornibus : 
Hanc Owtrede reputo, qui totis viribus 
Verbis et opere inſultat fratribus. 


Hic Scottus genere perturbat Anglicos, 
Auferrre nititur viros intraneos : 

Sic fic Oxonia fic contra filios 

Armas et promoves hoſtes et exteros. 


Propheta loquitur vero preſagio 

Quod malum maximum propandet Aquilo, 
Quod ſuper Iſrael aſcendet populo, 

Ut verum fatear, hoc Owtrede reputo. 


Hic Owtrede dicitur apto vocabulo, 

Ut prefert nominis interpretacio 

Cum fit improvidus, et fine conſilio, 
Quem magis dirigit velle quam racio. &c. 


2 John Afton or A\ſion, M. of A. of Merton College, condemned with 
others of hereſy 19 of Jun. 1382. 3. Nicholas Hereford, Profeſſor of the 
holy Writ, of Queen's College. 4. Philip Repyngdon, Profeſſor or Doc- 
tor of the holy Writ, a Canon Regular of Leyceſter, ſometime of Broad- 
gates Hall. 5. Laurence Redeman, M. of A. 6. David Gotray a Monk 
of Byland, Maſter or Doctor of holy Divinity in Oxon. 7. Jobn Aſcb- 
wardby Maſter of holy Div. and Vicar of St. Mary s Church in Oxon, 
violent in his Sermons in the ſaid Church * in his public Lectures, 
againſt the beggary of the Fryers. He had for his adyerſary one Richard 
Maydeſton a Carmelite Doctor, and about theſe times Confeſſor to John 
Duke of Lancaſter. 8. Robert Rygge or Rugge Profeſſor of Divinity, 
Chancellor of the Univerſity and about this time of the Society of Merton 


College. 9. Jobn Huntman and Walter Daſh, Proctors of the Univerſity 


an. 1382, who, with the ſaid Rigge did undergo many troubles under Wil- 
liam Courtney, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, when he made a ſearch into 
hereſy. 10. Henry Cromp, a Ciſterian Monk of a + in Ireland, 


firſt an adverſary to, then a follower of, Wycleve. . William James, 
a learned man, Regent in Arts, and at this time of Merton College, who 
publickly 
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publickly defended Wycleve's opinions concerning the Euchariſt an. 1 382. 
12. Thomas Brytwell or Bryghtwell Profeſſor of Divinity of We 
College, who with others ſuffered much under the ſaid Archbiſhop an. 
1382. 13. Jobn Purvey, M. of A. a great gloſſator and interpreter, who 
alſo ſuffered much with Nicholas Hereford in Saltwode Caſtle under 
Thomas Arundel Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

All which with others that were Wycleve's (1) Diſciples went as I have 
told you barefooted with ruſſet or grey gowns reaching to their ancles, in 
token of greater perfection, or as tis vulgarly reported for humility or diſ- 
tinction ſake. Will. Wydeford a Writer in theſe times againſt Wycleve 
deſcribeth (2) their habit (whom he calleth Lollards) thus. Lata capucia 
furrata extenſa uſque ad ſcapulas, & ſubter eas eorum camiſiæ de tela ſub- 

tili & tenui lino, ſimiliter eorum zone ornatæ argento & pendente longo, 

& ſimiliter eorum togæ ſive clochæ furratæ uſque ad pedes &c. But 
whatſoever their habit was, (which matters not much) I can hardly 
believe it the ſame as either of them before expreſſed, becauſe that Wycleve 
in arguments (3) againſt the Friers of the four begging Orders, taken from 
the garments they uſually wore, faith, twitting them with hypocriſy, that 
their white veſture denoteth forſooth their innocence, their black, ſorrow, 
and ruſſet continual labour. Which colours I fay if the Wycleviſts wore, 
the father of that ſect would not have taken advantage thence againſt 
them, as may very well be ſuppoſed. 


Dom. 1378 
As 1—2 Rich. II. 


But to return. Wycleve's Doctrine it ſeems did ſo far ſpread and took 
ſuch deep root in Oxford, that the Pope, then Gregory II, being given 
to underſtand it, ſent his Bull (4) to the Univerſity, by the hands of Mr. 
Edmund Stafford, dat. prid. cal. Jun. an. Pontif 6 (which is this or the 
year going before) wherein he rebuked the Members thereof ſharply for 
ſuffering his Hereſies to ſpread among the Members thereof without 
contradiction. Which Bull, when it came to be exhibited to them by the 
Meſſenger aforeſaid, the Proctors and certain Maſters joining together to 
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(1) Walſingham, ut ſupra. PoLycyron. Et of the printed copy.] 


in Anon: MS. ut ſupra, p. 30. (4) [Harus] in lib. MEMORAB. f. 105. Tho. 
(2) In reſponſionibus ſuis contra Jo. Wycleve Waliingham ſub an. 1378: [p. 202.] et Tho. 
et Lollardos in quæſt. 12. MS. Walden in ſaſcic. zizan, Jo. Wyclith MS, fol. 


(3) In lib. 4. TAIATOG. cap. 28. [fol. 143 57. [Lewis's LIE of Wyeliff, p. 254-] 
conſult 
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conſult about it, ſtood long in doubt with themſelves, whether they 
ſhould receive the ſaid Bull with honour, or refuſe and reje& it with diſ- 
grace. Which action ſeveral authors did much wonder at, and exclaim 
againſt, foraſmuch as it was a matter fo plain and manifeſt in itſelf, that 
none but ideots or ſots would have denied it. Alfo it ſeemed ſuch a pro- 
digious thing to the Monkiſh writers, that they with bluſhing cheeks 
were forced to cut off the matter in the midſt with filence. In the faid 
Bull the Pope among divers other things faith thus —< It is come to our 
cars with great ſorrow, that one John Wycleve, Parſon of the Church of 
Lutterworth in the dioceſs of Lincoln, and a Profeſſor of Divinity, is run 
into a kind of deteſtable wickedneſs, not only in openly publiſhing, but 
alſo vomiting out of the naſty dungeon of his breaſt, divers profeſſions, 
falſe and erroneous concluſions, and moſt wicked and damnable herefies, 
whereby he might corrupt the faithful, and bring them from the right 
path headlong into the path of deftruQtion, overthrow the ſtate of the 
Church, and utterly ſubvert the ſecular policy. Of which his miſchievous 
hereſies ſome ſeem to agree with the perverſe opinions and unlearned doc- 
trine of Marcelius of Padoua, and of John of Gaunt of unworthy memory; 
whoſe books were utterly aboliſhed. in the realm of England by our prede- 
ceſſor John XXII. Which kingdom doth not only flouriſh in power and 
abundance of faculties, but is much more glorious and ſhining in pureneſs 
of faith &c. Wherefore we will and command you &c. that ye apprehend 
immediately, or cauſe to be apprehended the ſaid John Wycleve and deliver 
him to the cuſtody of our well-beloved Brethren the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury and Biſhop of London, or either of them. And if you ſhall find 
any gainſayers corrupted with the ſaid doctrine in your faid Univerſity 
within your juriſdiction that ſhall obſtinately ſtand in the ſaid errors, that 
then in like manner ye apprehend them and commit them to ſafe cuſtody, 
and otherwiſe to do in this caſe as it ſhall appertain to you; fo as by your 
paſt careleſs proceedings and your negligence concerning the premiſſes may 
now fully be ſupplied and recompenſed with preſent diligence &c. 

Thus far part of the ſaid Bull: Beſides which, Letters (1) at the ſame 
time were directed to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and the Biſhop of 
London with the 19 Concluſions of Wycleve therein, commanding them 


to apprehend and caft him into — Which Concluſions or doctrines 


(1) Res. Sudbury, fol. 45, &c. e Hisr Axl. p. 203: Lewis's LIFE of Wy- 
cliffe p. 257.] 


being 
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being accounted egregiouſly erroneous were condemned at Oxford as I ſhall 
anon ſhew. ; 

While theſe things were in doing the King by his large Charter (1) of 
Inſpeximus confirmed the ancient Privileges of the Univerſity granted by 
his progenitors, and pardoned (2) the ſubſidy of fourpence on every Clerk 
not beneficed, reſiding in the Univerſity, which before was impoſed on 
them by King Edward III. About the fame time alſo, he did not only 
pardon (3) another ſubſidy (unius grofh, i. e. as I ſuppoſe a groat) grant- 
ed by the Clerks of the Province of Canterbury about the month of May 
1377) and others following, which I ſhall now omit) but alſo confirmed (4) 
the non-payment thereof and the other of fourpence before. Thoſe that 
were beneficed Clerks in the Univerſity paid it ſeems for one ſubſidy 
twelve pence, which was collected by the Proctors, as it appears by a 


Breve (5) to diſtrain them for not giving in their accompts into the Ex- 
chequer. 


Dom. 1379 
A 2—3 Rich. II. 


Furthermore he removed all obſtacles (6) that might impede the Chan- 
cellor's uſing of thoſe liberties granted to him by the Charters of his pre- 


deceflors or progenitors : then cauſed (7) the Sheriff to aſſiſt the faid 
Chancellor in taking of Malefactors as often as twas required by him, as 


about the fame time he did the (8) Mayor and Ballives, to the end that the 


peace of the Univerfity and Town might be the better preſerved. For the 
Clearing and purging the air alſo, he commanded () that the ſtreets and 
ways in Oxford and in the ſuburbs thereof, be new paved and kept clean, 


with other grants relating to the welfare of the Scholars. And leaſt alſo 


Maſters thereof to the Dominicans at the requeſt of their Regent Maſter, 
and the whole ., of their Bachelaurs and Scholars, who (as it appears 


(1) Ror. CHART. 2 Rich. II, nu. 14, in tur. (5) In quodam faſcic. Brevium in ſcrin. Civ. Ox. 
Lond. et in pix. long. I, nu, 1, in tur Schol. (6) Cr. 3 Ric. II; et pix. H H. nu. 4. 
[Harus de PR IV. f. 91 a—105 a. [Harus de PR Iv. f. 106 a.] 

pa CL. 2 Rich. II. m. 23. [ Harus Mr u. „ wo 3 Ric. II, m. 40. [Harus ibid, f. 

105 b. 

wy {In Tur. Schol. pix. H. nu. 17. Hari 8) CL. 3 Ric. Il, m. 4. [Harus ib. f. 106 
Meu. f. 79 a, 80 b.] b. Teſt apud Weſtm. 11 Jun.] 

(4) Par. 5 Rich. II, p. 2, nu. 28: et in pix. (9) Far. 3 Ric. II, p. 2. m. 32. 

H H, Inu. 17. dat. Weſtm. 16 Mar. 4 R. II: (10) CL. 2 Ric. II, m. 4. et in pix. H H. nu. 
Hari Mz, f. 82 a.] 7. [Hari Mew, f. 79 b.] 


in 


any breach of peace ſhould remain in the Univerſity, he reconciled (10) the 
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in the King's Letters here cited) were witheld from their Degrees and Scho- 
laſtical Acts by the finiſter procuring of the Privy Seal by ſome of their 
back-friends, to be ſet to Letters directed to the Chancellor 855 Scholars of 
Oxford. 

About that time he proceeded to take dae of the affairs of 
Queen's College, the Members thereof being this year and ſome time 
before engaged in controverſies : for ſo great was the enmity between the 
Provoſt and Fellows of the ſame three years ſince, (whether upon account 
of hereſy or election of a Provoſt I know not) that they not only brought 
a ſcandal but a Viſitation on the College. Alexander Nevile, Archbiſhop 
of York, receiving divers appeals and complaints from them, ſent his 


Commiſſion to viſit the College, and coming there at the appointed: time, 


was by the Members entertained uncivilly, ſo that fearing to proceed in 
his viſitation procured the Kings Breve (1) to command the Chancellor 
and Mayor to aſſiſt him in his work by guarding him from any violence 
that ſhould happen to him by the Scholars, or any Laics that might be 
their abbettors. After he had performed juſtice, and ſettled the College in 


order, the diſcord fell out more afterward than before, and to fo great 
height did it reach that another Viſitation or at leaſt a ſpecial Order com- 


ing this year to the College, Mr. Henry Whytefield the Provoſt, Mr. 
Will. Franke, Mr. Robert Lydeford and Mr. John Treviſa, Fellows, were 
expelled. But they conſpiring at that time together, carried away with 
them divers Charters, books, Jewels, money and goods belonging to the 
College; all which they repoſing in divers places within the Town of 
Oxon were at length ſought after (through the command of the King) (2) 
by the Chancellor and Proctors of the Univerſity, and being at length by 
them found, were at their perſuaſions voluntarily reſtored by Mr. Whyte- 
field to Mr. Thomas Karleil, Provoſt of the faid College, as it appears by 
a certain inſtrument, (3) containing a Catalogue of the ſaid Charters, 
goods &c. which were ſo reſtored. What elſe I find of the affairs belong- 
ing to the ſaid College as relating to the preſent controverſies is this, that 
foraſmuch as the Scholars thereof, eſpecially the perſons ejected, did con- 
tinue turbulent and diſcontented to the diſturbance of the Peace, a Com- 


- miſſion was granted (4) by the King (dated Feb. 7, an. reg. 3) to Mr. 


Will, Berton Chancellor of Oxon, Mr. John Sherbourne, Mr. Thomas 


(1) In Cartophyl. Civ. Ox. (3) In Theſ. Coll. Reginz. 
(2) Cr. 3 Ric. II, m. 40. (Harus de Paiv. (4) Par. 3 Ric. II, p. 2. m. 12. [Hari 
f. 105 b.] Mem. f. 81 a.] . 


Swyndon 
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Swyndon and Mr. Robert Bix to enquire farther into the debates and bring 
them to a final peace : alſo that another Commiſſion (1) was granted this 
year to John Bloxham, Thomas Walworth, and John Colton to examine 
Mr. Whytefield's buſineſs in St. Mary's church, and the King's Breve (2) 


to the Sheriff of Oxon 1 Rich. II, to take Richard Thorpe and William 


Middleworth, and to force them to deliver up the College Seal to the 
Provoſt and Fellows. | 


Dom. 1380 
An. | 4 Rich, III 

The things that I find memorable this year are the great diſorders both 
in Univerſity and Town, that is to fay, the burning of divers houſes, 
committing of thefts, robbing and killing of men in ſtreets and private 
places, keeping of unlawful conventicles, by armed perſons, uſing great 
exceſs in apparel, the extortion of foreſtallers and regrators, extortion of 
Hoſtelars or Haglers in weights or meaſures, the requiring of unuſual 
wages by workmen and artificers contrary to the Statute now in force &c. 
All which coming to the King's knowledge he grants a Commiſſion (3) 
Jun. 2 this year to the Chancellor of the Univerſity, Robert Treſilian, 
David Hanemore and William Coleſhale to reform the ſaid diſorders. 
According to which Commiſſion they impriſoned divers, bound them over 
to the aſſizes, puniſhed them by mulcts, and other matters. 

This year alſo that memorable Epiſtle of Paris, Oxford, Prague and 
Rome was ſent to Pope Urban VI concerning the Emperor's authority in 
taking away the ſciſm between the Popes, et de vera Eccleſiæ liber- 


tate adſerenda,” which Epiſtle being extant, (4) I ſhall forbear to make 
any further mention of it. 


Dom. 1381 
An. 3 , Rich. II. 

But leaving theſe, and other matters which may now be brought in, but 
are not held neceſſary, I muſt return to John Wycleve, his Doctrine and 
followers : and what I find of them, which 1s not already extant, I ſhall 
with all faith and brevity __ . Before therefore he proceeded Maſter or 


(1) In eod. theſ. ut ſupra in pix, Ox. (4) In 1 vol. Operum Melch. Goldaſti Hai- 


(2) Ibid. minsfeldii, edit. Franc. 1621, p. 229. 
(3) In pix. HH. nu. 18. 


Vol. I. Sf Doctor 
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Doctor of Divinity, his doctrine did ſpread with little or no contradiction, 
but when he was ſo bold (as my Author faith) (1) to aſſume the Chair of 
Doctor in the time of Harveſt (the year not certain unleſs 1376) and from 
thence to utter his blaſphemies and damnable concluſions (in number 13 of 
which the firſt is —* Quod ſi aliquid fuerit vel erit ipſum eſt') then did 
ſeveral perſons, after it was too late, ſtand up againſt, and undertake to 
deal with, him. The firſt of theſe that I find (2) was John Kenyngham 
a Carme (afterward Provincial of his Order and Confeſſor to John Duke of 
Lancaſter) who then wrote ſeveral Determinations againſt him, three of 
which I have ſeen. The firſt (after the Preface which beginneth thus, 
In iſto actu intendo' &c.) hath this beginning (3) * Reverendus Magiſter 
Johan. Wycliff in reſponſione ad quædam exilia [argumenta quæ feceram] 
&c.” The ſecond (4) which is De ampliatione temporis, hath this, 
Materia ſæpe facta &c. And the third, (5) which is De eſſe intelligi- 
bili creaturæ, this Habito frequenter multiplici &c, 

After theſe things, when hidden fire could be no more concealed, he 
began openly to teach and read againſt the Sacraments of the Church and 
chiefly againſt the holy Euchariſt, taking the Goſpel for his foundation. 
The time when he began to determine theſe matters, was this year in 
Summer time; (6) and then to raiſe 16 impious concluſions. The firſt of 
which runs thus, Hoſtia conſecrata quam videmus in altari nec eſt 
CuRlIsrus nec aliqua ſui pars fed efficax ejus ſignum.“ About which 
Conclufions when John Wycleve would have argued, but was reſiſted by 
divers Religious Doctors of Divinity, then did he recite among other 
things three opinions concerning the multiplication of the body, namely, 
the dimenſional, definitive and virtual part. The two firſt he aſſerted al- 
together to be falſe and impoflible, but the third he granted, and from 
thence he held that the Body of CHRIST is not in the Sacrament of the 
Altar by way of multiplication but virtually. The ſame things alſo he ſaid 
in the Schools and that it was his principal intention in that matter to re- 
call the Church from idolatry, aſſerting that it, for many years, had erred 
in that matter. In theſe times he proceeded very boldly, not without the 
applauſe and well wiſhes of many perſons of conſiderable note in the Uni- 
verſity, but then again being oppoſed by others, and his doctrine bandied 


(1) Th. Walden in faſcic. zizan. ut ſupra (4) IIb. f. 11 b.] 
1. 1, a, (5) IIb. f. 19 b.] 
(2) Ib. fol. 1, b. (6) Ib. fol. 27, b. 
(3) IIb. f. 4 a.] 


to 
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to and fro by the Sages, and they again noſed by the Juniors to the great 
defamation (as it was now accounted) of the Univerſity, Mr. William 
Berton Chancellor therefore did, with the advice of certain Doctors of 
Divinity and Canon Law, damn the ſaid Doctrine as peſtiferous, by his 
Sentence publiſhed (1) throughout the Schools this year, which ſentence 


of Condemnation beginneth thus —< Willielmus de Berton Cancellarius 


Univerſitatis Oxon. omnibus dictæ Univerſitatis filiis ad quos, &c.' 
Towards the latter end of which, the ſaid Chancellor doth ſtrictly 
enjoin and prohibit primo, ſecundo & tertio, that none publicly hold, 
teach or defend the ſaid doctrine in the Schools or out of the Schools in 
this Univerſity, under pain of impriſonment, and ſuſpenſion from all Scho- 
laſtic Acts &c. Which Decree was unanimouſly conſented to by theſe 
Doctors following, viz. 1. John Lawndreyn, D. of D. and Secular, now of 
Oriel, but before of Exeter College : 2. Henry Crompe, a white Monk of 
Univerſity Hall or College: 3. John Cheſſam a Dominican or Preaching 
Fryer: 4.William Brunſcombe of the ſame Order: 5. John Schypton an Au- 
ſten Fryer: 6. John Tyſlington a Minorite or Franciſcan Fryer : 7. John 
Loney, a Carmelite or White Fryer: 8. John Wellys, a Benedictine Monk of 
Ramſey: 9g. John Wolverton or Wolferton, a Dominican, or Black, or 
Preaching, Fryer: 10. Robert Rugge, D. of D. and Secular, now of Mer- 
ton College: 11. John Mowbray, LL. D. and 12. John Gaſcoigne Doctor 
of Decrees. Which Sentence of the Chancellor, was not only publiſhed 
in the Schools of Arts, but in that of Divinity at the Auſten Priory: at 
which time John Wycleve being then fitting in his chair and determining 
the contrary, was ſo confounded upon the hearing of the ſaid condemna- 
tion that he then ſaid (2) quod nec Cancellarius nec aliquis de ſuis compli- 
cibus poterat ſuam ſententiam infringere.” But afterward for the greater 
manifeſtation of his hereſy, and ſhewing of his ſtubbornneſs, as my author 
hath it, he appealed from the condemnation of the Chancellor, and judg- 


ment of the Doctors aforeſaid, not to the Pope or a Biſhop, or an Eccle- 


ſiaſtical Ordinary, but as an Heretic, to a ſecular power, viz. to Richard 
II, being willing to protect himſelf by a regal power, which he knew 
very well an Eccleſiaſtical would or could not. But the Duke of Lancaſ- 
ter coming between, forbad ſuch an attempt, and adviſed him to ſubmit 
to the judgment of his Ordinary. Wherefore he being thus beſet with 


(1) Ib. fol. 28, b. et Res. Sudbury f. 76. (2) Ibid, fol. 29, b. [Lewis, p. 271] 
8 ſſ 2 troubles, 


[Lewis, ut ſupra p. 268. 
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troubles, was forced once again to make confeſſion of his doctrine, which, 
by appointment being to be performed at Oxford, and a day ſet aſide for 
that purpoſe, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the Biſhops of Lincoln, 
Norwich, Worceſter, London, Saliſbury, and Hereford came; who 
with the Chancellor of the Univerfity, many Doctors, and multitudes of 
people there, fat to hear and take the ſaid Confeſſion, (1) which beginneth 
thus! Szpe confeſſus ſum & adhuc confiteor, quod idem corpus CHRISTI 
&c.' partly in Engliſh running thus We beleeve as Chryſt and His Apoſ- 
tolus Han tauzt us, that the Sacrament of the Auter whpte and rounde and like 
tyl our brede or Oſt unſacrede, is verrap Goddus bodye in fourm of brede, and it 
it be broken in thre parties, as the Birke uſes, or elles in a thouſand, &e.” | 

Which Confeſſion of his being already extant (2) I ſhall therefore omit 
the full repetition of it. After this was done, Wycleve ſtarted back again 
to his opinions, taught and propagated them. All which, leaſt they 
ſhould be received or entertained by the people, were this or the year fol- 
lowing damned again by the Chancellor of Oxford. But as for his ſaid 
Confeſſion beginning Szpe confeſſus &c. and other matters of his, they 
were anſwered by divers Oxford men, namely, 1. By John Tyſſington a 
Minorite, whoſe Confeſſion (3) againſt him beginneth thus —* Semel con- 
feſſus eſt Filius DEI &c. 2. By Thomas Wyntirton an Auſtin Fryer, 
Wycleve's contemporary in Oxford, in a Treatiſe (4) of his called Abſo- 
lutio contra Confeſſionem Wycliff &c.* beginning thus Sicut teſtante 
Apoſtolo ad Romanos, 10 cap. &c.' 3. By John Wellys a Monk of Ramſey 
in a little Tract (5) ef his entituled De religione perfectorum, beginning 
| ey Aggreſſus eſt enim in materia &c. 4. By a Monk of Durham, 
who excellently well determined againſt him. (6) 5. By Simon Southray a 
Monk of St. Albans, who alſo carried himſelf 1 great applauſe (7) in 


his determinations againſt Wycleve. 6. By Mr. William de Berton a Secu- 


lar, who alſo was active againſt him, (8) not only before he was Chancellor, 
but alſo while he bore that office when ſentence was given againſt Wy- 
cleve in the Auſten School. All which with divers others, though they 


did violently oppoſe him, yet it did not avail but little, for by his, and the 


(2) Ibid. et in Hen. Knyghton de EvenT1s, (5) Ib. 3 53, b. 54. 
Angl. lib. v. ſub an 1382. [Lewis p. 272.] (6) Ib. f. 54. 

(2) Ibid. (7) Ib. f. 54 a. 

(3) In e ut ſup. fol. 32, b. (8) Ibid, 
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endeavours of his diſciples, the Univerſity was almoſt ſubverted, as anon 
it ſhall farther appear. 


Dom. 1382 
_ 5—6 Rich. II. 


To paſs by ſeveral occurrences the laſt year (beſides what are already 


remembered) as commands for the preſervation of the peace, pavement of 
the ſtreets and the making of an Act of Parliament (1) againſt certain 
Preachers going up and down preaching * in certain habits, by whom (I 
preſume) are meant Wycleviſts, as alſo the inſult made by the Townſmen 
againſt Oſney Abbey, I ſhall proceed to thoſe things that I find memora- 
ble this year. Firſt therefore muſt not be pretermitted a controverſy that 
hapned between the Univerſity on the one part and the Canons of St. Frideſ- 
wyde's Priory on the other concerning juriſdiction in the Fair annually by 
the laſt kept in Oxon. For ſo it was that the Canons being negligent of 
their liberties therein, or elſe that the Chancellor and Proctors claimed 
aſſize there of certain vendibles, as they did in Oxford Market, would not 
at length permit the Fair to be kept, but proclaimed openly that none to 


their damage ſhould meet for the keeping of it. Notwithſtanding this 


divers afterward did meet, but their booths and tents were by them 
plucked down and the cords cut aſunder. The Canons therefore taking 
theſe things grievouſly, made their complaints to the King ; he, to be 
ſhort, directed his Breve (2) to the Chancellor and Proctors, commanding 
them to let the Prior and Canons of St. Frideſwyde enjoy their liberties 
freely, and that they appear before him and his Council to anſwer for what 
they had already done, backed with another (3) at or about the ſame 
time, that they make proclamation that none of what condition ſoever 
ſhould go about to hinder them in their liberties relating to the ſaid Fair, 
neither receiving of the profits they uſually had thence, under pain of for- 
feiting all their goods &c. But the Academians notwithſtanding proceed- 
ing in the ſaid controverſy without taking notice of the King's prohibitions, 
of which other complaints were put up, the King granted a Com- 
miſſion (4) [dated at Weſtm. 18 Nov.] to William Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, William Biſhop of Wincheſter, Thomas Biſhop of Ely, John 


(1) In pix. H H. nu. 6. Stat, at large printed (2) Lib. Mag. S. Frid. p. 21. 
1587 in Ric. II. [This was deemed no Act of (3) In pix. H H. nu. 10. 
Parliament, becauſe the Commons never confent- (4) Par. 6 Ric. II, p. 1. m. 1: et in Lib. 
ed: Cokk's. Ixs r. part III, p. 40: and Cotton's Mag. S. Frid. p. 21, 22: et etiam in pix. HH, 
exact ABRIDGMENT of the Records, p. 285, nu. 19. [ Hari Mew, f. 82 b.] 
nu. 5 2, ſays the ſame.] 
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Biſhop of Lincoln, Thomas Biſhop of Exeter, Thomas Biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter and Walter de Clopton, or any three of them to take cogniſance 
of the ſaid controverſies: All which therefore or at leaſt ſome, ſummon- 
ing each party to appear, made enquiry inte the matter, and at length 
brought (as it ſeems) to a peace. 

But to retura to our former ſtory. As for the followers of Wycleve, 
they much encreaſed, ſpeaking and acting what they pleaſed without any 
or little contradiction. Nicholas Hereford, Maſter in Divinity, did 
favour Wycleve in all things, and faid openly (1) that Simon Sudbury, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was juſtly killed, becauſe he would have 
rebuked Wycleve, and faid alſo that there could be no falfity found in any 
of his doctrines. In many things he exceeded Wycleve, eſpecially by pro- 
nouncing thoſe things in his ſermons and other exerciſes which Wycleve 
never did or durſt do. But his errors and hereſies being reduced into a 
certain form by Notaries at the inſtance of Peter Stokys, a Carmelite 
Doctor, were by him impugned (2) all this year in his Determinations and 
Preachments, and being all written and communicated were never anſwer- 
ed by the ſaid Nicholas any farther than in a diſcourſive way, after the 
manner of ſcolds, as my author faith. He alſo on the feaſt of the Aſcen- 
ſion preached publickly many deteſtable things (as they were now account- 
ed) at the Croſs in St. Frideſwyde's Churchyard, exciting the people to 
riſe, and excuſing and.defending Wycleve. 

Another alſo of Wycleve's ſect, named Philip Repyngdon, Canon of 
Leiceſter, proceeded in Divinity (3) this year, ſhewing himſelf a great fa- 
vourer of Wycleve, which before he did not, only but once at- Brackley 
when he preached his doctrine concerning the Sacrament of the Altar. 
While he was Bachelaur of Divinity he appeared an humble and benign perg 
ſon, inſomuch that he was by all accounted a good man; but when he 
was doctorated in ſummer this year, he began in his firſt Lecture to magnify 
Wycleve and his doctrine, and ſaid he would defend all of it in materia 
morali, and for that time keep ſilence till the Loxp would enlighten the 
hearts of the Clergy concerning the Sacrament of the Altar, on which he 
was to preach on Corpus Chriſti day next following at St. Frideſwydes in 
Oxford. Upon the hearing of this divers Catholics feared much that he 
would utter certain hereſies in defence of Wycleve. Wherefore they 


(1) Tho. Walden in faſcic, zizan. ut ſupra, f. (2) Ibid. 
67, a. (3) Ib. f. 67, b. 
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entreated the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, that Wycleve's Errors which 
were damned by him and his Suffragans, might be publiſhed in Oxon be- 
fore that day. Upon which deſire the Archbiſhop ſent a Letter (1) to Pe- 
ter Stokys before mentioned (whom he knew to be more zealous than any 
againſt the Lollards) with a Commiſſion incloſed, to publiſh them on that 
day juſt before the ſaid Philip was to begin his Sermon. Another (2) alſo 
at the ſame time he ſent to the Chancellor, dat. penult. Mau, to afliſt the 
ſaid Peter in publiſhing them in the Divinity Schools by the Bedell of that 
faculty when the next Lecture following was to be read. Hereupon the 
Chancellor began to ſtorm againſt Brother Peter, and to move the Univer- 
ſity againſt him, by aſſerting that he endeavoured to weaken the liberties 
and privileges of the Univerſity, adding withal that neither Biſhop or 
Archbiſhop ſhould have any power over the Univerſity as to hereſy. And after 
council had been had with the Proctors, certain Regents and Non Regents 
that were Seculars, he ſaid plainly and openly that he would not aſſiſt Bro- 
ther Peter, but refiſt him as much as lay in his power by procuring againſt 
him an hundred armed men, either to kill or reſiſt him, if he ſhould at- 
tempt to publiſh any of Wycleve's damned Concluſions. Nay he would 
alſo call the Mayor of the Town to his aſſiſtance with an hundred armed 
men in readineſs to repell him. 
When the day came, the Chancellor, Mayor, Proctors and others went 
to Sermon, where the ſaid Philip appearing, excited the people to riſe and 
ſpoil Churches, and excuſed Wycleve in all things. He ſaid alſo that the 
temporal Lords ought to be recommended in Sermons before the Pope or 
Biſhops, and he that did not do it, acted againſt the Scripture &c. After 
Sermon the Chancellor entred into St. Frideſwyde's Church with twenty 
men with him that had arms hid under their garments ; but Peter Stokys 
being full of fear, dared not to go out ; and the Chancellor ſtanding at the 
door expecting the ſaid Philip, gave him at length thanks for his Sermon, 
laughed together, and fo departed to the great rejoicing of the Lollards. 
After theſe things were done Brother Peter forthwith wrote (3) to the 
Archbiſhop 6 of June, acquainting him with all the paſſages, and in fine 
told him that he did not dare to proceed any farther in this matter for fear 
of death, alſo implared his help, leaſt by occaſion of the ſaid buſineſs he 
or his companions ſhould ſuffer loſs in body or of lite. 
On the Saturday next following the ſaid Philip uttered publickly in the 
Schools (among other matters) many things in commendation of his Order 


(1) Ibid. | (3) Ibid. in Tho. Walden, fol. 68, a. 
(2) Ibid. 385 


and 
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and others, in a litigious way; but the third Holiday following the ſaid 
Peter Stokys determined againſt him publickly in the Schools concerning the 
matter of recommendation, ſcil. by proving that ſpiritual Lords, as the 
Pope and Biſhops, are to be recommended in Sermons before temporal 
Lords. At that time there were ſeen twelve men in the Schools with offenſive 
weapons under their garments, ready upon occaſion to revenge the Wycle- 
viſts, if any thing ſhould be alledged againſt them; the which Brother 
Peter ſeeing, cauſed him ſo much to fear, that he beleived death would 
approach before he could deſcend from his pew or chair. The ſame day 
came Letters from the Archbiſhop (1) to brother Peter, dated 9 of June 
to know the truth concerning the execution of his former Letters, and 
withal that without any excuſe he appear perſonally before him. The next 
day being the day of St. Barnabas the ſaid Peter went to London, and the 
day, following appeared before him at Lambeth, telling him then that he 
could not perfect the commiſſion, for fear of death, or at leaſt other dan- 
gerous matters, of which he made great doubt. The ſame day came the 
Chancellor of Oxon, with Mr. Thomas Brythwell, but the Archbiſhop 
would not hear their excuſe till three days following ; in which time the 

| buſineſs being examined, it was found on the third day following when the 
Chancellor appeared again, that he was one ſuſpected as a favourer and 
beleiver of hereſies and errors, and chiefly of Philip Repyngdon, Nich. 
Hereford, and John Wycleve by theſe following evidences : (2) Nay and 
not only he but the Proctors of the Univerſity Daſh and Huntman, as 
with ſhame it was ſpoken. 
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I. That when there hapned a controverſy and diſſention between the 
Religious Doctors and Mr. Rich. Hereford concerning his defending of 
errors and hereſies of his own and his Maſter John Wycleve, filence was 
not impoſed on him by the ſaid Proctors, though it belonged to their office 
ſo to do (whether required or not) but altogether refuſed it, and would not 
{o much as rebuke or ſummon him to judgment. 
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II. That when the ſaid Mr. Nicholas preached in Lent time publickly 
in St. Mary's Church in the Latin tongue, and among other things ſaid 
quod nullus Religioſus de privata religione debet ſumere Gradum in Uni- 
verſitate ſub pena Apoſtaſiæ ſic quod omnis talis Religioſus fic ſumens eſt 
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41) Ibid, fo. 68 b. (2) Ib. f. 69 a et b. 
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Apoſtata &c.“ it was forthwith told the Chancellor by two Doctors of Di- 
vinity, John Wellys, a Monk of Ramſey and Peter Stokys, a Carmelite. 
Which though it could not be denied (for the Proctors who were preſent 
heard it as well as they) yet he would not rebuke them, but rather make 
excuſes in his behalf and applaud him for what he had done. 


III. That after the ſaid Nicholas was known to be a public follower of 
Wycleve in his Sermons and Determinations, by often repeating that no 
falſity could be found in his doctrine and other matters; yet the Chancellor 
appointed him to preach a ſolemn Sermon in the Engliſh tongue on Aſcen- 
ſion day, reproving other Doctors that were williag it ſhould not be fo. 
Philip Repyngdon, who was much ſuſpected of Wycleve's errors, he aſ- 
ſigned to preach on Corpus Chriſti day before he was Doctor, denying alſo 
other Doctors that would have done it. 


IV. That notwithſtanding the ſaid Philip had declared openly in the 
Schools in the Doctors chair that he would defend every moral doctrine of 
Wycleve next C. C. day following, at what time he was to preach at St. 
F ere s Croſs ; yet (though a Commiſſion came from the Archbiſhop 

to publiſh Wycleve's damned Concluſions before that day) he rather re- 
ſiſted the ſaid Brother Peter Stokys, as tis before mentioned. 


V. That when the ſaid Philip preached on that day, and held that tem- 
poral Lords ought to be recommended before ſpiritual, and other matters 
as are before mentioned, he neither rebuked nor corrected him, but after 
Sermon looked pleaſantly and with a jocular countenace. 


VI. That when Mr. William James, Regent in Arts (one very familiar 
with the Chancellor) endeavoured one day in the Congregation Houſe to 
prove the opinion of Wycleve concerning the Sacrament of the Altar, the 
Chancellor reproved him not, only ſaid to him * jam loqueris ut Philoſo- 


phus.” 


VII. That the ſaid Chancellor and Proctors and the greater part of the 
Regents in Arts, were not loving and kind to the Doctors determining 
againſt Hereford and Repyngdon, but cheifly their enemies, when as but a 
little before they were friends, and for no other cauſe but becauſe 
they contradicted them, &. 
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Of all which evidences the Chancellor and Proctors being vehemently 
ſuſpected, he the ſaid Chancellor, with Mr. Thomas Brytwell ſuſpected 
alſo, appeared in the octaves of C. C. day before the Archbiſhop; who, 
after they had been examined concerning the ſaid damned Concluſions of 
Wycleve, to which they at length conſented that they were worthily damned 
(and that alſo the ſaid Chancellor was accuſed for contempt ſhewed to the 
Archbiſhop's Letters, which he could not excuſe, and therefore begged par- 
don on his bended knees, which was given at the requeſt of the Biſhop of 
Wincheſter) the Archbiſhop gave a command (1) to him the ſaid Chan- 
cellor named Robert Rygge, that he encline not to favour the Lollards, 
nor permit in the Univerſity any errors or hereſies to be held, taught, 
preached, read or diſputed in the Schools or without : And that he neither 
admit John Wycleve, Nich. Hereford, Philip Repyngdon, John Aſton, 
or Laurence Bedeman, who were notoriouſly ſuſpected of hereſy, to preach, 
but ſuſpend them from all Scholaſtical Arts, till they have purged them- 
ſelves in this part before the Archbiſhop under pain of &c. At the fame 
time alſo, being then in the houſe of the preaching Friers at London, he 
gave him another command (2) to publiſh the ſaid damned Concluſions of 
Wycleve in St. Mary's Church in Engliſh and Latin, and likewiſe through 
the Schools, and that he make enquiry through all Halls for the favourers 
and encouragers of them, and thoſe that were found, to compell to abjure 
them. But the Chancellor then faid that he dared not to publiſh thoſe 
things for fear of death, whereupon the Archbiſhop replied that the Uni- 
verſity then was a fautrix of hereſies, becauſe ſhe would not ſuffer Catholic 
verities to be publiſhed. But the morrow after, he had a Command (3) 
from the King's Council that he might execute any of the King's precepts. 
Afterward he came to Oxford, and on the Lord's day following publiſhed 
the Archbiſhop's command ; which no ſooner done, but that it excited the 
Seculars againſt the Religious, that many of the laſt feared death, and they 
cried they would deſtroy the Univerſity, when as the Religious men did 


only defend the Church's part. Afterward by the virtue of theſe precepts, 


he publickly ſuſpended Henry Crompe, Maſter in Divinity, in St. Mary's 
Church from his Scholaſtical Acts, and accuſed him of perturbing the 
peace, becauſe he called Heretics Lollards. Which being done the ſaid 


(1) Ibid. in Walden f. 70, a. Et in REG. 25, 26. 
Courtney, f. 26, &c. | (3) 1b. in Wald. 
(2) Ib, f. 70, b. Et in Res. Courtney, f, 


Henry 
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Henry journied to London and complained to the Chancellor of the King- 
dom, Archbiſhop and the King's Council; wherefore by a Breve (1) the 
Chancellor and Proctors were ſent for up to London, and appearing accord- 
ing to ſummons, received a check for what they had done. Afterward 
certain Precepts (2) digeſted into Letters pat. dated 13 July, were gi- 


ven to them, whereby they were aſſigned with the help of all Regents 


in Divinity, to make a general Inquiſition throughout the Univerſity, of all 
and ſingular Graduats, Theologiſts, Juriſts and others, who were ſuſpected 
of favouring, believing or defending any hereſy or error, and chiefly of 
thoſe Concluſions which were lately in public damned by William Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, or any like to them in ſenſe or words. And if they 
ſhould find any hereafter, who believed, favoured or defended any thing of 
the ſaid errors, or like to them, or any that ſhould receive into their Houſes 
or Inns Mr. John Wycleve, Mr. Nich. Hereford, Mr. Philip Repyngdon, 
Mr. John Aſton, or any other, ſuſpected of the ſaid hereſies, &c. they 
ſhould within ſeven days after they were found out, be baniſhed and ex- 
pelled the Univerſity till they had purged themſelves before the Archbi- 
ſhop. They were alſo commanded to make a diligent ſearch throughout 
all the Halls, if any one had or have any book of the edition or compila- 
tion of Wycleve or Hereford, and if they find them, to take, and within 
a month after ſend, them to the Archbiſhop without any correction, blot- 
ting or changing of the words or ſenſe of them. For the better carrying 
on of which work, command was given at the ſame time to the Sheriff 
and Mayor to be aſſiſting to them when they ſhould require their help. 
The next day another Breve (3) was given to them for this purpoſe, 
{cil. that whereas it was falſely ſuggeſted to the Chancellor that Henry 
Crompe a Regent Monk in Divinity (who was one of thoſe that aſſiſted 
the Archbiſhop and others in the condemnation of Wycleve's Concluſions) 
had in his laſt Lecture in the Schools violated the peace of the Univerſity 
by ſome words then uttered (for which he was ſummoned by him the ſaid 
Chancellor to appear before him, which he refuſed, and therefore was pro- 
nounced contumacious and convicted of perturbing the peace) that they 
forthwith admit and reſtore the ſaid Henry to all Scholaſtical Acts, uſual 


(1) Ibid. (3) Ibid. in Wald. fol. 71, a; et in Rot. 
(2) Ibid. et in tur. Schol. in pix. HH, nu. 98 6 Ric. II, p. 1, m. 33. [Hari MEM. f. 


16. [Rot. Pa r. 6R. II, p. 1, m. 32. Hari Mu. 84 b.] 
f. 83 b.] 
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Lecture and priſtine eſtate, and that they for the future neither impede the 
ſaid Henry, P. Stokys, Stephen Patryngton a Carmelite, or any Religious 
or ſecular Scholar in what they ſhall ſay or do againſt the doctrine of the 
aforeſaid Maſters &c. The Chancellor about five days after came to Ox- 
ford and forthwith intimated to Ph. Repyngdon and N. Hereford their 
ſuſpenſions. They therefore immediately went to London to ſeek out the 
Duke of Lancaſter, and finding him at Totenhale near London, told him 
of the damning the ſaid Concluſions, and of the meeting of the Clergy to 
deſtroy and overthrow the temporal power and the like. The next day 
came divers Doctors of Divinity to the ſaid Duke, making ſupplication 
that he would be pleaſed to lend his hand for the depreſſion of heretics. 
No ſooner they had delivered their errand, but the ſaid Nicholas and Phi- 
lip came among them, and then both parties being heard, the Duke told 
Nicholas and Philip that they were Laics, deviliſh people, and had nothing 
of Gop in them. Then he openly heard how their opinion was concern-. 
ing the Sacrament of the Altar, from which time he had hatred towards 
them. In another matter he would not ſuffer any Doctors to anſwer them, 
but undertook it himſelf, ſo that at length they had nothing to ſay. 
Afterward the Duke commanded the ſaid damned Concluſions to be 
read, which being by him with great attention heard, then he knew that 
what the ſaid Nicholas and Philip had before ſuggeſted to him were falſe, 
and ſo as falſe things he reputed them, and forthwith commanded them 
to ſtand to the Ordination of the Archbiſhop. Upon this they were much 
confounded and knew not what to do. At length they went to the Arch- 
biſhop, who, after they had delivered their errand, aſſigned them the ſixth 
day following to anſwer at London in the Convent of the Preaching Friers. 
That day being come they appeared, and then deſired time to deliberate, 
which was given to the 12 of the cal. of July. Which time alſo ap- 
pearing, they accordingly came to the ſaid Convent, and gave in their 
Anſwer (1) indented, to the aforeſaid Concluſions, which were damned in 
the preſence and with the conſent of ten Biſhops, thirty Doctors of Divi- 
nity, ſixteen Doctors of the Law, thirteen Bachelaurs of Divinity, and four 
or more Bachelaurs of the Canon and Civil Law. The Anſwer of Nicholas 
and Philip beginneth thus . Proteſtamur ut alias publice in hiis ſcriptis, 


quod intendimus eſſe humiles et fideles filii eccleſiz &c. Their firſt An- 


ſer alſo to the firſt damned Concluſion of Wycleve was this—* Quod 


(1) Ibid, in Wald, fol. 72, a et b. 
ſubſtantia 
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ſubſtantia panis materialis et vini manet in Sacramento Altaris poſt conſe- 
crationem, ad ſenſum contrarium illi decretali firmiter credimus, conce- 


dimus quod eſt hereſis. | 


After they had repeated them all, they humbly aſked the Archbiſhop 
whether he would be pleaſed to accept of them, foraſmuch as the ſaid 


Concluſions were never theirs nor aſſerted by them in the Schools, or 


preached by them publickly in Sermons. But the Archbiſhop as yet faid 
nay, becauſe heretics, as he faid, might deceive many under colour of 
words; wherefore he with the Clergy examined the ſaid Anſwers, and 
reduced the examination into a certain form. And they being examined 
of each particular, would not, or could not anſwer or expreſs themſelves 
ſatisfactorily to the content of the auditory, making themſelves thereby 
to be the worſer eſteemed than before. After they were ſet aſide, and the 
eighth day following was appointed for them to appear again, Mr. John Aſton 
was brought in, who refuſing to give anſwer to the ſaid Concluſions, was 
then damned and delivered over to the ſecular power. But he in excuſe of 
his error, and for the moving of the people againſt the Archbiſhop and 
Clergy, wrote a certain Confeſſion (1) in Engliſh and Latin, and diſperſed 
divers copies thereof in the ſtreets of London, beginning thus “ J John 
Afton preeſt unworthp, required of mp Lord of Canterbury Exchebuſhoppe the 19 


Jul, 1382 &c. to ſen what J feoled in the matter of the Sacrament of the Auter J 
Have knowliched &c.* At the ſame time the reaſon of John Aſton's damn- 


ing was publiſhed by the Clergy in the Churches for ſatisfaction of the 
people, becauſe that a general rumour was ſpread abroad, as if he had been 
too ſeverely dealt with; of which the ſaid John having notice, wrote a 
true Confeſſion (2) to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, beginning thus — 


Reverendiſſime Pater et Domine, cum nuper per vos fungentes officio 
inquiſitoris heretic pravitatis &c. 


Afterward (ſeveral meetings being firſt had about him) he was by the 
Archbiſhop's Letters (3) dated 27 Nov. reſtored by the name of John 
Ayſhton, Scholar in Divinity, to his Scholaſtical Acts, and nothing of him 
from that time was heard or rumoured relating to hereſy. As for Laurence 
Stephyn, alias Bedenam or Bedeman of Exeter College, who had been alſo 
tampering with hereſy, he was, upon his conſenting to the renouncing of 


(1) Ib. f. 73, b. Vide etiam in Caron, H. (2) Ib. in Wald. f. 74. a et b. 
— (3) Res. Courtney, ut ſupra. 


Wycleve's 
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Wycleve's cencluſions, and recanting, diſmiſſed, (1) and ſo was alſo Tho- 
mas Hilman or Hulman, Bac. of Divinity (now or lately of Merton Col- 
lege) another admirer of Wycleve. As for Ph. Repyngdon alſo, he, whe- 
ther for hopes of advancement, or out of fear, was reconciled to the Arch- 
biſhop, and by his Letters (2) 23 Oct. reſtored to his Scholaſtical Acts, 
and at length was Biſhop of Lincoln, and a Cardinal. , But as for Nich. 
Hereford (whoſe chief troubles aroſe from his Sermon preached at St. Fri- 
deſwyde's Croſs, as is before mentioned, wherein were divers ſtrange errors, 
as was atteſted under the hand of a Publick Notary, the firſt of which 
beginneth thus (3) —* Quod ſicut CyrisTvus ſedens ad dextram Patris in 
cœlis potentius &c.') he holding out longer than the reſt, at length made 
a Recantation (a copy of which I have ſeen) and in his old age entred into 
the Carthuſian Order (4) at Coventry in the Houſe of St. Anne there, 
where he catholickly lived and died. 


In the month of Nov. this year, was a Convocation (5) of the Clergy 
of the dioceſs of Canterbury held in the Monaſtery of St. Frideſwyde 
concerning matters belonging to the Church ; where after the Archbiſhop 
with ſeveral Biſhops about him had celebrated Maſs at the high Altar, and 
Mr. Rob. Rygge Chancellor of Oxford had preached before them upon 
this text, Congregati ſunt in valle benedictionis, they retired to the 
Chapter Houſe, and there Hugh Segrave, Knight, Treaſurer to the King, 
required in the name of his Maſter a Subſidy to be granted. About which, 
after they had conſulted, they proceeded to an enquiry after hereſy, and 
examining thoroughly John Aſton reſtored him again to his Scholaſtic 
Acts. Philip Repyngdon alſo they cauſed to abjure again the ſaid damned 
Concluſions of Wycleve, whether upon their ſuſpicion of his falling back 
I know not. After that was done, the Chancellor accuſed Hen. Crompe 
and Peter Stokys, Doctors of Divinity, of hereſy, as being by them ut- 
tered in the Schools, but they avouching that it was * cauſa exercitii et 
doftrinz” only, were reconciled to the Univerſity. That which made 
Crompe ſo bold was the King's Letter of protection granted to him this 
year for his ſtudying, reading and exerciſing his Scholaſtic Acts without 


(1) Ibid. (2) Ibid. 10, p. 30, &c. ut ſup. in an. 1377. 
(3) HisT. auREa, MS. in Bib. Bodl. ad fi- (5) Res. Courtney, ut ſupra, f. 33.— 19 Nov. 
nem lib. 22. this year, a Parliam. at Oxon. So Dr. Plot, p. 21. 


(4) Ut in quodam MS. in Bib, Bodl. A 21: And another 6 Ric. II. 


- 


any 
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any interruption, to laſt for two years, backed by the King's Breve (1) 
dated 27 Jun. directed to the Mayor and Baillives of Oxford to protect 
him and his horſes and goods from being ſeized on, &c. Other matters 
alſo were in the ſaid Convocation acted, which being beyond my purpoſe, 
I ſhall not now recount. All that I ſhall fay is, that thoſe 18 Conclutions 
of John Wycleve, that were condemned at London, were afterward ab- 


jured (2) by every Graduat in the Univerſity, as it appears in a Statute 
about this time made. 


Dom. 1383 
An. 6—5 Rich. 11. 


The eighth day of April the King granted (3) to the Chancellor of 
Cambridge, that he might ſignify and give in to the Chancellor of Eng- 
land the names of ſuch perſons that are by him excommunicated, accord- 
ing to the example of the Univerſity of Oxon in the ſame caſe. This 
being granted at the inſtance of Thomas Ruſtock a Preaching Frier, Con- 
feſſor to the King, I ſuppoſe was the firſt time that the ſame Univerſity 
enjoyed that Privilege, without which the Scholars could never be kept in 
order. And till I can be convinced to the contrary, I ſhall take it for 
granted that moſt of their Privileges were given and confirmed after the 
ſame example. 

The 16 of June the Mayor and Burghers of Oxon entred into a bond 
(4) not to trouble the Chancellor and Scholars of (particularly the Warden 
and Scholars of Merton College in) Oxon, concerning their juriſdiction 
and liberties in Halywell, and that they would not intermeddle with any 
thing there. But what they did this, they cauſed to be cancelled the next, 
year, as I ſhall farther ſhew elſewhere. 


Dom. 1384 

. An. J 8 Rich. II. 

John Wycleve having been troubled with the palſy two years, died in 
his Parſonage houſe at Lutterworth in the County of Leyceſter on the Sab- 

bath day 31 Dec. this year, to the great grief of ſome, but joy of moſt 

men. On Innocents day going before, he at the hearing of Maſs was ſud- 

denly ftruck with his diſeaſe (eſpecially in his tongue) about the time of 


(1) In quodam faſcic. BREVvIUM in Carto= p. 92, MS. 


phyl. Civ. Ox. (3) Par. 6Ric. II, p. 2, m. 2 
(2) Th. Gaſcoigne in 2 parte DicT. Tyzor. (4) Cr. 7 Ric. II, m. 2. 
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the elevation of the Sacrament of the Altar, fo that he could never after 
utter one word. This with other matters relating to his death, was told, 
and ſworn to be true, by one John Horne a Prieſt, then Curate of that 
place under Wycleve, to Dr. Thom. Gaſcoigne of Oxon (1) an. 1441, at 
which time the ſaid Horne was 80 years cf age and more. Some years 
after his death, he was excommunicated (2) by Tho. Arundell Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and at length after forty years reſt in his grave, his bones 
were dug up by the appointment of Rich. F lemmyng Biſhop of Lyncolne 
and burnt, and the aſhes thereof v were thrown into the river running near 
Lutterworth. 

As for his learning, his very enemies do infinitely extoll him, eſpecially 
Brother Wydeford (3) in his Anſwers to the ſaid Wycleve in Queſtione 44, 
which is de perfectione in mendicando &c.“ In the ſolution of which 
queſtion he faith thus“ Inſuper B. Paulus ivit ad ſcholas et factus eſt 
magnus Clericus : ſimiliter Mr. Johes Wyclyf fuit : vel igitur iſte Johan- 
nes fecit propter maximam perfectionem vel propter minimam vel propter 
mediam : Si fecit primo modo propter maximam perfectionem, tunc om- 
nes fratres ſui debebant ſic feciſſe, et fuiſſe in Theologia Magiſtri ſicut iſte 
fuit et magni Clerici atque magni Philoſophi, et nullus eorum Laicus re- 
manſiſſe, nec aliquis frater Laicus [in ſua religione perfecta] eſſe debuiſſet. 
Si autem fic fecit propter minimam perfectionem &c.' It is truly a very 
large teſtimony of his erudition, and I ſuppoſe him to be one for ſophiſtical 
fubtility and ſcholaſtical Theology, to go beyond all of his time or before, 
as it doth appear from ſome of his books yet remaining, particularly his 
TRIALOGUE and others, in which (ſet afide certain errors that ſpring merely 
from his too much ſubtility) are many things that ſhew him to have been 
a compleat Philoſopher and Theologiſt. Henry Knyghton (4) an Hiſto- 
rian living in his time doth ſtile him Doctor in Theologia eminentiſſimus, 
in Philoſophia nulli ſecundus, in Scholaſticis diſciplinis incomparabilis &c.' 
Brother Walden alſo doth not only much commend him (5) in an Epiſtle of 
his to P. Martin V, but alſo very largely i in another place, as, that his 
learnin ig was extolled in remote parts and in the general ſtudies of Paris, 


(1) Ut in 8 Nota Th. Gaſcoigne in 
quadam pagina ante HisTroR1am Ivonis Carno- 
tenſis MS. in Bib. Cotton. [Otho A: 14.] 

(2) Lel, tom. IV, p. 274 (ed. Hall, p. 381.] 
Bal. Cent. VI, nu. 1. 


(3) Ex Reseons1oniBus Fr. Will. Wyde- 


raed de Ord, Minorum Ox, contra Mag. Jo. 


4 4 et Lollardos, MS. [in Bib. Bodl. 2760 


(4) In His ron A de Eventibus in regno An- 
gliæ, in Ric. II. 


(s) In DocrRIN A AnTiIQuITATUM Ec 
cL'I , tom. II, lib. v, doct. 6. 


8 
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Oxford and Bologna, and approved by the French, Spaniſh and Engliſh: 
but then again he and eſpecially Brother Will. Wydeford, doth much 
blame him (1) for his unconſtancy, viz. that when he read the Sentences 
at Oxon he did aſſent quod ſubjectum illorum fuit corpus mathema- 
ticum'—and after many argumentizings about it ſaid that ſubjectum illo- 


rum non fuit panis ſed corpus mixtum. After he was a reſponſal Bache- 


laur he held publickly in the Divinity Schools quod habuerunt ſubjectum 
ſed neſcivit quid fuit ſubjectum illorum.“ After he was Doctor he held 
* quod panis quem ſacerdos benedixit, manet poſt benedictionem, et eſt 
ſacrum corpus CyRIsT1, et eſt ſubjectum accidentium ficut prius. After- 
ward when he left Oxon he ſaid in a certain letter to a Knight quod in Sacra- 
mento eſt corpus CHRIST ſub forma panis; but could not declare whether 
that form * fit ſubſtantia panis materialis vel accidens fine ſubjecto &c.' 
And as his opinions varied about the ſubje& of Sacramental Accidents, ſo 
alſo about Tranſubſtantiation, as Brother Wydeford alſo tell us: (2) which 
being large I ſhall now omit to ſet down. Then his being for and ſoon 
after againſt Univerſities, Degrees, Orders and ſuch like, which he held to 
be Antichriſtian, as our Quakers now adays do. But by the way I muſt 
tell you that Joh. Kenningham before mentioned (accounted far more 
learned than Wycleve) did once, if not more, force him (3) in public diſ- 
putations in the Schools to confeſs certain abſurdities (whereof Wycleve 


afterwards was much aſhamed) as that Accidens erat ſubſtantia,” that 


© Deus erat quidlibet, and other like: which was another reaſon that 
cauſed him to take great anger againſt the Religious. | 

But to go forward: though his learning was ſo much applauded, as well 
as by his enemies as Friends, yet it was much oppoſed by many, eſpecially 


after his death. As for that general point much diſcuſſed in theſe times, 


(1) In libro ſuo de Sa cRAMENTO ALTaAR1s 
contra Wyclevum, queſt. 63. [WicLierre's 
'TRIAaALOGUs, mentioned before in p. 485, N. 4 
being very ſcarce, was reprinted at Leipſic and 
Francfort in 4to in the- year 1753, entitled, 
DialocoRuM Libri quatuor &c. Beſides the 
Hiſtory of the LIFE and Sufferings of Fohn Wic- 
life publiſhed by Mr. John Lewis, and cited 
above, he alſo publiſhed in 1731 Wickfe's Engliſh 
Tranſlation of the New TesTamznrT from the 
Latin Verſion, called the Yulgate. This Tranſla- 
tion is enriched with a learned Preface by the 
Editor, in which he enlarges upon the Life, Ac- 
tions and Sufferings of that eminent Reformer. The 
pieces, relative to the Controverſies which were 
ſet on foot by the Doctrines of Wictirye are 


Vor. I. U u u 


to be found in the learned Work of WILkINS, 
entitled, Cox iL IA Magne Britauniæ et Hibern, 
Tom. III, p. 116, 156, &c. BowLay Hift. Acad. 
Paris. Tom. IV. p. 450. See alſo the very cu- 
rious Collection of pieces, entitled, Faſciculrs 
rerum expendarum et fugiendarum ORTHU1- 1 
GRATII, publiſhed at Cologn, by the compiler, 
and afterwards at London in 1690, with an addi- 
tional volume of ancient pieces and fragments by 
the learned Mr. EDWARD BrRows. (Mos HEIMu's 
Ecclefiaſtical His r. tranſlated into Engliſh with 
Notes by MacLaiNe : cent. x1v, part. II, chap. 
ii, § xix.) ] 

(2) Ibidem. 

(3) Walden ut ſupra. Tom. 2. in Egilogo. 
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viz. quid fit dari univerſal a parte rei, he and the learned Walter Bur- 
ley in opinion agreed, (1) though differed verbaliter, for Burley faith that 
tale univerſale eſt in quolibet ſao ſingulari, non tamen eſt quodlibet ſuum 
ſingulare, and Wycleve, quod eſt in quolibet ſuo ſingulari et eſt quod- 
libet ſuum ſingulare, yet not with the ſame reaſon and ſenſe as © eſt. quod- 
libet ſuum ſingulare qua eſt tale univerſale, quoniam ratione communitatis 
eſt id Univerſale, et ratione incommunitatis eſt id ſingulare. The ſame 
mind hath Burley, but not verbaliter, for he ſaith that Univerfale non 
eſt ſuum ſingulare i. e. ratione qua eſt univerſale non eſt fingulare &ec.” and 
therefore Wycleve's mind was granted though not according to words. 
All that I have mere to ſay of him is, that being much favoured by 
John a Gaunt Duke of Lancaſter, ſome do not ſtick to ſay that the ſaid 
Duke died of the rottenneſs of the members, occaſioned by too much co- 
pulation with light women. Which diſeaſe I ſuppoſe to be the fame that 
we call Lues Venerea. And ſeeing that a faithful Writer (2) who lived 
about 50 years after this time, writeth the very ſame of him, and others 
in his time ; what then will become-of thoſe Authors that tell us that the 
ſaid diſeaſe came not into England till about two centuries of years after 
this time. I doubt not but that they err much, and the rather for that one 
John Friendſhip Fellow of Merton College was ordered (3) to leave that 
place becauſe he had the French Pox, an. 1511. Alſo that when divers 
Articles were drawn up againſt Cardinal Wolſey, an. 1529, one was that 
in his diſcourſe with the King he did breath and blow in his face &c.' 
which was not fit, becauſe in the Articles tis ſaid he had that diſeaſe. 
Certainly what our ſaid Author (who lived temp. H. VI) reporteth of 
the Duke, cannot otherwiſe be but the ſame diſeaſe which is now the 
deſtruction of ſo many men, women and families. | 


This year the Archb. of Canterbury (Will. Courtney) came to Oxon 


(1) In quadam Nota ad finem Walteri Burley 
ſuper literalem ſententiam Porphyrii, MS. 

(2) Tho. Gaſcoigne in 2 parte DicT. Taer- 
O1..P 47. [* Novi enim ego Magiſter Thomas 
Gaſcoigne, licet indignus ſacre Theologie doctor, 
qui hec ſeripſi et collegi, diverſos viros qui mor- 
tui fuerunt ex putrifactione membrorum ſuorum 
genitalium et corporis ſui, que corrupcio et pu- 
trefaccio, ut ipſi dixerunt, cauſata fuit per exer- 
cicium copule carnalis cum mulieribus. Mag- 
nus eciam Dux in Anglia, s. J. de Gawnt, mor- 
tuus eſt ex tali putrefaccione membrorum genita- 
lium et corporis ſui, cauſata per frequentacionem 
mulierum ; magnus enim fornicator fuit, ut in 


toto regno Anglie di vulgabatur: et ante mortem 
ſuam jacens ſic infirmus in lecto eandem putrefac- 
cionem Regi Anglie Ricardo II oſtendit, cum 
idem Rex ipſum Ducem in ſua infirmitate viſita- 
vit: et dixit michi qui ifta novit, unus fidelis 
ſacre Theologie Bachillarius. Will'm's enim 
Longe vir mature etatis et decentis Londoniis 
mortuus eſt ex tali putrefaccione membrorum ſu- 
orum genitalium et corporis ſui cauſata per copu- 
lam carnalem cum mulieribus, ut ipſemet pluries 
confeſſus fuit ante mortem ſuam, quando manu ſua 
ropria elimoſinarie diſtribuit, ut ego novi anno 
Domini milleſimo CCC CM XXX=9?, 1] 


(3) Res. antiq. Coll. Mert. f. 204, a. 
and 
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and after he had been congratulated by both Corporations with gifts, he on 
the 13 Nov. did viſit Oſney (1) Abbey, the 14 S. Frideſwyde's Priory and 

Canterbury College, the 15 Merton College, (of which he is proper 
Viſitor) but whether the reſt of the Univerſity, it doth not yet appear. 
He then (as it ſeems) ſettled divers grievances, corrected exceſſes, reformed 


certain perſons by ſuſpending them divers ways from their Scholaſtical 


Acts, and after he had to his endeavour (though in vain) rooted out the 
Wycleviſts, he departed. A 


Not long after, or about the fame time, hapned a controverſy between 
the Phyficians and Lawyers of the Univerſity about taking of place, and 
being very high, and ſo conſequently arrived to the pitch of ſcandal, as it 
was by ſome obſerved, it was ordered (2) on the Vigills of the Purification 
this year in a full Congregation of Regents and Non Regents, that a 


Doctor of Phyſick ſhould fit in Congregations and Convocations on the 


right and the Lawyers on the left hand of the Chancellor. Which 
Statute proving irkſome to the Lawyers, and they thereupon moving their 
Cauſe to the Court of Rome, the King commanded (3) all ſuch Cauſes 
tranſlated, or to'be tranſlated, to the harm of the Privileges of the Univer- 
fity, to be annulled, and that they the faid Lawyers go not out of the 
Kingdom, or ſend ſums of money for the ſame cauſe, or hinder the Chan- 


cellor and Proctors in the execution of their offices &c. What followed it 


is not manifeſt : ſeveral things I confeſs, I find concerning the Lawyers 
this year, but whether relating to the ſaid controverſies, or other matters 
among themfelves, it doth not abſolutely appear. One occurrence is that 
the King by his Letters Pat. (4) granted them leave to proſecute their 
affairs in the King's Courts, Univerfity or elſewhere (ſo that they were 
not to the prejudice of the Chancellor) notwithſtanding the inhibition 
againſt their unlawful congregations and meetings. But they it ſeems pro- 
ceeding in their affairs to the injury of the Privileges of the Univerſity, 
received. a check (5) from the King : and leaſt alſo they ſhould contrive 
evil to themſelves or Univerfity, by the conventicles and unlawful con- 
federations, that they now made, the Univerfity publiſhed a Statute againſt 
ſuch aſſemblies, as it fully appears in our books. . 


(1) RZG Courtney, part. 1, f. 143, &c. (4) Par. 8 Ric. II, p. 2. m. 35. [Teſt. ap. 
(2) A fol. 104, [b] B. f. 44, a. et in C, f. Weſtm. 8 Febr. Harus de Mew. f. 86 b.] 
8. 8. (5) Cr. 8 Ric. II, m. 18. [Teſt. ap. Weſtm. 


(3) Cr. 8 Ric. II, m. 23. [Teſt. apud Weſtm. 26 Febr. Harus de MEM. f. 87 a.] 
Uuu 2 An. 


| 14 Febr, Harus de PRIv. f. 107 a.] 
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Dom. 1385 
2 f 8—9 Rich. II. 
Theſe matters were no ſooner finiſhed, but the old diſcord beatben che 
Northern and Southern Students was revived. Divers Scholars of evil 
fame, and ſuch as were not good friends to the Univerſity, minding to 


vent their malice, would ſet the ſaid parties at variance. They were 


chiefly ſuch, that pretended to be Scotchmen (though upon examination 
not) who would encourage the Northern party, ſuppoſed to be the weakeſt, 
to proceed in their quarrels, to the end that as great feud might be 
between the {aid parties, as ever were in ancient time. But the — of 
theſe proceedings coming to the King's knowledge, he ſends his Letters (1) 
forthwith to Mr. Rob. Rugge Chancellor of the Univerſity, to prohibit 
ſuch doings, eſpecially the unlawful meetings and conventicles which par- 
ties frequented and the diſperſing of defamatory Libels to the diſgracing 
of the innocent, to proceed alſo contra eos qui nationalem diſcordiam 
inter Auſtrales et Boreales Ponerent, vocantes quoſdam opinionis illeſæ et 
virtutum meritis decoratos, Scotos. By which command, though their pro- 
ceedings were for the preſent ſtopped, yet being ſoon after revived, did fo 
much increaſe, that the peace of the Univerſity was not a little troubled 
thereby. 

As there were ſuch differences in the Univerſity, ſo in particular, in 
Oriel College among the Fellows thereof, occaſioned by an election of a 
Provoſt to govern them. Some were for John Middleton Profeſſor of 
Div. others for Joh. Kyrton M. of A. which continuing divers weeks to- 
gether, not only to the diſturbance of the peace of that College, but the 
diſperſion of ſeveral from thence; the King, to whom the whole relation 
of the matter came, put over the deciſion of the matter (2) to the Archb. 
of Canterbury, the Biſhop of Wyncheſter, Mr. Rugge Chancellor of the 
Univerſity and Mr. John Bloxham Warden of Merton or any two of them. 
They accordingly examine the matter and in the beginning of the year fol- 
lowing ſettled Dr. Middleton in the Provoſtſhip and brought each party to 
a final peace. The like controverſy (though not ſo great) was had ſome 
years after this, (3) between Mr. John Poſſell and Mr. John Paxton, one 


(1) Par. 9 Ric. II, p. 1, m. 8. [Teſt. apud Eſthampſted 23 Maii Harus de MEM. f. 89 a.] 


Weſtm. 27 Nov. Harus de Mem. f. 87 b:] (3) REG. Arundell, f. 107. 


(2) Part. 9 Ric. II, p. 2, m. 4. [Teſt. apud 
. of 
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of which putting up an appeal, a Commiſſion was granted for the deter- 
mining of the Controverſy, and at len * Poſſell was inveſted with the 
Provoſtſhip. 


Dom. 14386 
Al 1 mn” 2 IT. 

The King having this year aſſembled at Oxford (1) his great Council to 
adviſe whether he ſhould paſs the ſeas or no, with an army royal, and they 
not daring to afſent without a greater Council, a Parliament in the tenth 
year of his reign was called (2) to have the advice of the Commons as well 


as of the Lords, how the Realm ſhould be governed in the Sovereign's 
Abſence. 


© Dom. © _- 
* | 10—11 Rich. II. 


This year the King received a complaint from the Religious Students of 
the Univerſity of certain grievances wherewith they were troubled; the 
chief of which was this; that though they had performed their exerciſes either 
belonging to the degree of Bachelaur or Doctor in Divinity, yet the Seculars 
would not ſuffer them to proceed, unleſs they had before been Regents in 
Arts according to a Statute lately confirmed for that purpoſe (though long 
ſince made but neglected) and alſo that they would not grant them a diſ- 
penſation for it as they uſed to do to Seculars, but with great ſcorn and 
envy keep them back. Which complaint the King receiving with favour, 
he ſent (3) to the Chancellor, Proctors &c. ] commanding them to deal with 
the ſaid Fryers favourably, and to give him a full declaration of the Sta- 
tute, whether it was arbitrary in relation to them or no, and from thence- 
forth not to retard them in their Degrees &c. This is all I find concerning 
the matter ; the remembrance of which, I thought not to let paſs, becauſe 
there is mention of a Statute, which maketh a Doctor of Divinity of higher 
place and greater reſpe& than before : for it muſt be known, that before 
ſuch a Statute was made, a Profeſſor or Doctor or Maſter of Divinity, or 
of the holy Scripture or Writt, was inferior to a Maſter of Arts, and why 
it was ſo, was becauſe they ſtudied only Divinity without any other Arts 
or Sciences beſides ; and that alſo the Univerfity itſelf having had its 


(1) Cr. 9 Ric. II, &c. (4) Ct. 1 Nie. H. m. 15. [Teſt, apud 
(2) Parl. 10 R. II, &c. Weſtm, 17 Mar. Harus de Me u. f. 88 b.] 
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foundation laid on Arts, twas fit that the Profeſſors of them ſhould have 
precedence. before all other faculties. Further alſo, it muſt be nated, that 
becauſe every one of little or no learning would quickly ſtart up to be a 
Doctor of Divinity and thence to the higheſt place in the Church (of 
which thoſe that buſied themſelves in Arts only, were not capable) the 
Univerſity at length, for the reſpect it had to that venerable function, vili- 
fied by upſtarts and ignorant people, made the ſaid Statute therefore, viz. 
that none ſhould proceed in Divinity till he had governed. in Arts, or as 
my Author (1) hath it thus“ Inſuper ſtatuentes (Magiſtri et Bacalauru) 
vice Cancellarii et Univerſitatis quod in poſterum nullus incipiat in Theo- 
logia niſi prius in Liberalibus, et unum librum Canonis aut Sententias le- 
gerit et publice in Univerſitate prædicaverit: et ſi quis pro aliquo qui hunc 
defectum patitur, preces Magnatum authoritate armatus impetraverit, peni- 
tus Univerſitatis privetur privilegio &c.* Which Statute was firſt publiſh- 
ed by them about 1251 and. now about this time (through its decay or 
neglect as tis probable) again; as it is often remembred in our books. 2) 


Dom. 1 388 
"A ner Mee I 
A certain Author reports (3) that in the beginning of this year in Lent 
time, an earthen head was made at Oxford by negromantical operation ; 
which at ſet times would utter theſe words © caput decidetur,' i. e. the head 
ſhall be cut off. Caput elevabitur, i. e. The head ſhall be lifted up. 
* Pedes elevabuntur ſuper caput, i, e. The feet ſhall be lifted up above the 
head: who the maker of the ſaid head ſhould be, appeareth not, neither 
doth our Author intimate it in the leaſt, but that ſuch works may be per- 
formed with no great difficulty, I have under the year 1292 already 
ſhewed. | | 
On the third of the Cal. of May, aroſe a grievous diſcord (4) among 
the Scholars of Oxon, that is to ſay between the Southern and Welſh on 
the one part, and the Northern Scholars on the other, and in very ſhort 
time did it ſo much increaſe, that the Scholars for the moſt part (after 
ſeveral had been ſlain) departed to their reſpective counties. Within four 
or five days after the relation of the matter, with the continuance of it 


(1) Adam de Mariſco in Ey1sToL 1s ſuis MS. b. et in Df. 6, a. 


in Epiſt. ſcil. ad Willielmum Miniſtrum Frat. (3) Hen. Knighton in Caron. de Eventibus 


Minorum in Angliz. | Angl. lib. V. 
(2) A f. 100, a. Bf, 46, b. 47, a. C. f. 3, (4) Ibid, 


coming 
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coming to the King, he ſends to the Chantellor (1) Mr. Robert Rugge 
that he make proclamation againſt all riots and unlawful meetings of Scho- 
lars and againſt bearing of Arms. He chid him then alſo to the pur- 
poſe, and commanded him that forasmuch as the faid riot and damages 
that followed hapned by his injuſtice and evil government, that he appear 
before him and his Council to give anſwer and ſatisfaction for it. He ac- 
cordingly appearing at the appointed day, which was the morrow after 
Trinity day, and then not giving due ſatisfaction for what he had done, 
was removed from his place, and Mr. Thomas (not Nicholas as one hath) 
(2) Brytewell was elected into his place by the venerable company of Con- 
vocation. Afterward, or about that time, for the prevention of any ſuch 
controverſies as might happen for the future, an oath was made to be 
given to every Proceeder in Arts, (3) running thus---* Magiſter tu jura- 
bis ſpecialiter quod inter Auſtrales et Boreales non impedies pacem, con- 
cordiam et amorem, neque fi qua diſſentio inter-illos tanquam inter natio- 
nes diverſas &c. Soon after, ſeveral that were baniſhed for ſome miſde- 
meanors in this quarrel, were reſtored, particularly one John Wyche (4) an 
Auſten Fryer, who was eſpecially baniſhed above the reſt for uttering di- 
vers words in a Sermon againſt the Chancellor by the advice and procura- 
tion of certain Welſh Scholars. 


This year alſo was an Act of Parliament made that Scholars of the Uni- 
verſity that go a begging muſt have letters teſtimonial from their Chancel- 
lor; and the reaſon I ſuppoſe was, becauſe that many Wycleviſts under 
pretences of begging and wandering would take liberty to ſpread their doc- 
trines the farther. The ſaid Parliament was held at Canterbury, but Dr. 
Cay in his Hiſtory of Cambridge, maintaineth that it was held at Cam- 
bridge, and that the name of Canterbury was wrongfully put in. How- 
ever it is, ſure I am that in the book of Statutes at large tis ſaid that it 


was held at Canterbury, and alſo in the repetition of the aforeſaid Statute 
in the 4 Hen. V. 


a. Dom. 1389 
22 0 12—13 Rich. II. 
Some fparks of diſcord as yet remaining between the Welſh and North- 


ern Scholars, broke out into a greater heat than betore in the Lent this 


(1) Cr. 11 Ric. II, m. 5. et D, f. 55, b. 
(2) Idem Knyghton, ut ſupra, lib. V. (4) Par. 17 Ric. II, p. 1. m. 15. 
(3) A fol. 8 b. 62, b. B. f. 75, b. C f. 55, a. 


year, 
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year, as an Author hath, (1) and particularly as it elſewhere appears in the 
fourth week thereof, which was about the beginning of the year we are 
now upon. For ſo it was that the Welſh Scholars being always unquiet, 
did with their adherents the Southern, riſe againſt the Northern Scholars 
and in a grievous manner killed each other. At length a day being 
appointed for a pitch battle in the fields near Oxford (perhaps thoſe called 
Beaumont) and both parties ready to fight, Thomas of Wodeſtock, Duke 
of Gloceſter, did interpoſe himſelf and by his perſuaſions kept them from 
killing each other. However many Welſhmen were then baniſhed the 
Univerſity, and at their departure certain Northern Scholars ſtanding at 
the gates of the Town were by them forced to kiſs the ſaid Gates. Thus 
in effect our Author [here] quoted, but the particulars of this diſ- 
ſention you ſhall have from a certain inquiſition taken by a Jury (2) that 
was appointed on purpoſe to take an account of the matter. 

On Thurſday in the fourth week of Lent, 12 Rich. II (which is this 
year) Thomas Speeke Chaplain and John Kirkby with a multitude of other 
malefactors, appointing Captains among them, roſe up againſt the peace of 


the King and ſought after all the Welſhmen abiding and ſtudying in Ox- 


ford, ſhooting arrows before them in divers ſtreets and lanes as they went, 
crying out War, war, war, fle, ſle, fle the Walſh doggys and her whelyps, 
and ho ſo loketh out of his howſe, he ſhall in good ſoute be dead &c.' 
and certain perſons they ſlew and others they grievouſly wounded, and 
ſome of the Welſhmen who bowed their knees to abjure the Town, they 
the Northern Scholars led to the gates, cauſing them firſt to piſs on them, 
and then to kiſs the place on which they had piſſed. But being not con- 
tent with that, they, while the ſaid Welſhmen ſtooped to kiſs it, would 
knock their heads againſt the gates in ſuch an inhuman manner, that they 


| would force blood out of the noſes of ſome, and tears from the eyes of 
others. After they had thus thruſt out all the Welſhmen, as many for the 


preſent they could lay their hands on, they the Northern Scholars went 
to make a particular ſearch for more at the Halls wherein they abode. 
And firſt they went to Deephall near that of the Univerſity, which they 
feloniouſly broke open, and took away the goods of one John Hoby and 
William Wetehull to the value of 38 ſhillings. Then they went to the 
Chamber of one Thomas Frenſhe in the ſaid Hall, which alſo they broke 
open and took away thence two ſwords, bows and arrowes, books and 


(1) H. Knyghton ut ſupra lib. V. (2) In ſeriniis Civit. Oxon, 


cloaths 
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cloaths to the value of 60 hill. and in like manner did they force open 
the doors of other Chambers there. After that they went to Nevylls En- 
try near to the ſaid Deephall, and took thence the doors and windows of 
that place, the grammar books, linnen and wollen cloaths of William 
Daunay the Principal, Joh. Hallen and other Scholars thereof to the value 
of 60 ſhill. Then they went to St. Agace Hall and that they broke open, 
and took away the cloaths, Grammar and Logick books, ſwords, bowes, 
and harps of William Gutton, John Mulle, John Glove and other Scho- 
lars to the value of 41. 

The Sunday following the ſaid Thom. Speeke and his a be- 
forementioned with others unknown came to Perye Hall and by force en- 
tered therein, and the goods of the Principal, Mathew Aoo and Richard 
Oliver, viz. ſwords, cloaths and a baſlard, a hatchet, bow and arrows to the 
value of 41 they took away. Then they went to other Halls and entries, 
namely Mildred Hall, Hampton Hall, Barſtaples Entrie &c. from which 
laſt they took away divers chattels from the Scholars to the value of fifty 
ſhill. In this inſurrection was killed by the ſaid Felons, Edw. Sutton, Jeffrey 
Hawlame of Wales, Thomas Rypon and John Boweman. The fame day 
the ſaid Felons carried away the gates, doors, and tables of the ſaid Halls 
into the High ſtreet near St. Mary's Church, and took away the timber 
and wood of ſome Laicks, with which they were about to build, and 
withdrew- themſelves from Cherleton's Inn near the faid Church to an 
houſe in Pencriche lane, where they remained revelling all that night. 
Thus far the effect of the faid Inquiſition concerning this grand Riot 

(appearing to have been began about the ſame day that the Welſhmen 
were to depart Oxford) which coming to the King's knowledge, he ap- 
pointed Robert Cherlton and other Juſtices purpoſely to take cogniſance 
of it. Soon after they came, made inquiſition about it, and John Kirkby 
beforementioned, for whoin this Seſſion was appointed, was, after ſeveral 
months impriſonment, pardoned, as was alſo Tho. Speeke about that time. 
So that by this and other outrages, it was that the Univerſity did ſo much 
complain in an Epiſtle to K. Rich. II (1)—-* quid homicidiis (ſay they) 
quid incendiis &c. quz tunc habuerunt contra Clerum veſtrum, veluti a 
noſtris Chronographis dolenter fatis eſt id narratum &c. Not long after 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury came to Oxon to viſit it, and particularly 


(1) F fol. 108. Ep. 236. 
Vol. I. 1 the 
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the Black Monks of Gloceſter College, but finding ſome reſiſtance (eſpe- 
cially from the laſt) he departed. The whole relation of which being 
reported by Th. Walſingham, (1) I ſhall refer the reader to that author. 


Dom. 1390 
* f 1 ies II. 

No ſooner were theſe things done, but the Univerſity had to do with 
the Black or Preaching Fryers, perſons never contented, but ever and anon 
encroaching upon, or declining the Univerſity privileges and liberties. For 
they as it appears, withdrawing themſelves from the examination and ap- 
probation of the Univerſity for their Degrees (as they uſed formerly) thoſe 
of that Order that were inſufficient and vicious would go beyond the ſeas, 
and with their money would be made Maſters to the diſgrace of the Bre- 
thren, and prejudice of the Univerſity. This being duly conſidered by the 
Magiſtrates thereof (as by thoſe alſo of Cambridge) they made bold to ac- 
quaint the King with it, who, thereupon, though his predeceſſors had been 
formerly friends to the ſaid Order, yet now he himſelf would not, but 
wrote to the Provincial Prior and all the Conventual Priors, in England to 
hinder thoſe that ſhould, or were now about to do the like, Part of his 
Letters run thus — (2) 

Whereas the faid Order was firſt inſtituted and confirmed to refift and 
deſtroy hereſies and errors which daily ſpring up againſt the divine law 
and Catholic faith, and to preach to and inform the people of Gop con- 
cerning the ſaid law and faith, for the orderly doing and fulfilling of which, 
maturity of wiſdom, honeſty of life, and knowledge m Divinity is neceſſa- 
rily required, concerning which, the Brethren of the faid Order in former 
times, as well among themſelves in the Univerſity of Oxon as in that of 
Cambridge were wont to be examined and approved, and as yet they ought 
ſo to do, and ſo to be promoted to the degree of Maſter : Now ſo it is 
that we have underſtood that certain Brethren of the ſaid Order that are 
not inſtructed or approved in the divine law, but are Apoſtates and noto- 
riouſly vicious, and for their vices have been condemned to the priſons by 
the ſaid Order, have lately gone beyond the ſeas, and have fraudulently 
and underhand procured and obtained alias gratias exemptorias, to the 
end that at their return into the Kingdom among the Brethren they might 


(1) Sub. an. 1389. Vid. al. Lit. in Rymeri FoE D. Tom. VII, p. 690 
(2) CLaus. 14 Ric. II, m. 32: [Ibid. m. 6: —apud Weſtm. 1 Dec.] : 
| be 
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be thenceforth honoured, maintained and reputed as Maſters of the ſaid 
Faculty to the detriment of the Church, harm and prejudice of the Catho- 
lic faith, ſcandal to us and our Kingdom, and ſhame to the ſaid Order; we 
being very unwilling to any way tolerate that the aforeſaid matters ſhould 
be prejudicial and hurtful to the Engliſh Church, and us and our people, 


and in proceſs of time redound in all likelihood to the ſubverſion of the 


ſaid Order; we do ſtrictly enjoin and command all and every one under 
forfeiture of all they are worth or can be forfeited to us * ne aliquem fra- 
trem Apoſtatum dicti Ordinis, ſeu in Ordine prædicto, carceri condemna- 
tum, aut notabiliter vitioſum, qui ſibi gradum Magiſterii ſeu aliquas gra- 
tias exemptorias impretavit ſeu procuravit, ad libertates, honores ſeu favores 
Doctoribus in Theologia in Ordine prædicto, per examinationem dicti Or- 
dinis et Univerſitatum ut præmittitur debite factis et approbatis conſuetis, 
aliqualiter admittatis; nec ipſum in honoribus, favoribus ſeu libertatibus 


hujuſmodi pertractetis, ſeu pertracturi, aut eiſdem uti et gaudere quomodo- 


libet permittatis; ſed procurantem gradum et gratias hujuſmodi, et 1is 
utentem ſeu uti et gaudere volentem, ſecundum ejus ſcientiam et converſa- 
tionem, ac regulam, ſtatuta et diſciplinam ejuſdem Ordinis, nulla habita 
conſideratione ad interpretationes, proviſiones ſeu exemptiones hujuſmodi, 
tractetis et gubernetis ſub pœna ſupradicta—' 


In the old Statutes (1) of the Univerſity I find mention made of Doc- 
tores cereati, as belonging to none but Fryer Mendicants, which probably 
came up about the year 1313, and about this time we had many, who jour- 
neying beyond the ſeas for their Degrees and bringing with them Teſtimo- 
nials under hand and ſeal, were therefore ſo called; their ſeal for it, rather 
than their learning, entituling them to it. In the Statute book here quoted, 
endorſed with the letter D, it is ſaid that they may be rather called Doc- 
tores cereati' from their avoiding ſtudy and labour and their living in idle- 
neſs, becauſe * ficut cera a facie ignis fluit, ſic ipfi aſperitatem ſtudu fugi- 
unt et laborem &c. Which being part of the character, which the Uni- 
verſity gave them, an. 1360, we may thence conclude what great love they 
had for them, and eſpecially when they cauſed it to be inſerted in one of 
their publick books. But for what reaſon ſoever the ſaid Fryers are ſo 
called, fure I am that they by theſe examples, encouraged others to follow 


them, by which and their former actions, they brought an hatred upon 


(1) D fol. 53, a. 
XXX 2 themſelves 
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themſelves ad 1 to be ſtiled Devils among men, as Jo. Wycleve, quoting 
Robert Grosſteſt (1) in theſe words doth tell you—* that Monks generally 
of a private Order, and eſpecially a Fryer, is a dead carkaſs come out of his 
ſepulcher, bound up in funeral cloaths, egg'd on by the Devil to act among 
men &c.'” and yet in the time of the ſaid Grosſteſt the four Orders of Men- 
dicant Fryers were not in Oxon, nor any part in England. But fix years 
after this the chiefeſt of the ſaid Black Fryers finding that the taking of 
Degrees after this manner was a ſcandal to their Order, put up their com- 
plaints (2) to the Parliament about, as not laying in their own power to 
prevent, them; who taking the matter into their confiderations anſwered 
them at length © that no Fryer ſhould go beyond the ſea without the King's 
leave, and he that would not ſubmit to their Order, ſhould be without the 


protection of the King. 


Dom. 1391 
abt, 5 14—15 Rich. II. 

To paſs by the King's Charter granted (3) to the Chancellor the laſt 
year, enabling him (as formerly) to have cogniſance of all perſonal Pleas 
within and without the walls of Oxon where a Scholar eſpecially is a party, 
as alſo another (4) concerning the preſervation of the peace, we ſhall pro- 
ceed to other matters. Henry Crompe beforementioned who continued a 
ſtrong oppoſer of Wycleve while he was in Oxford, began at his return to 
his country (Ireland) to halt and at length to be an eager and ſtrong de- 
fender of Wycleve, not only in his common diſcourſe and readings, but 
alſo in his writings. At length it being publickly known, he was called 
into queſtion by his Dioceſan William Andrew Biſhop of Meath, who, after 
examination, diſcovering in him pernicious principles, condemned him (5) 
after ſeveral warnings given, for an heretick, in the beginning of the year 
1385. So that ſeeing that he could not well exerciſe his Doctrine there, 
he came this year to Oxford, and publickly maintained it in ſeveral Lectures 
performed in the Schools. Whereupon the Chancellor making his complaint 


(1) In libro TzrtatLocorRUM, lib. iv, cap. rotulat. coram Dom. Rege apud Weſtm. Term. 
26. [Fol. 144 of the printed copy.] 8. Hilarii an. rr. Ric. II, 14, Rot. xxv inter 

(2) Ror. Parliam. 20 Ric. Il, nu. 25. Com. Placita. Harus de PR Iv. f. 107 b.] 

(3) In pix. HH. nu. 2. Rot. Ch. R. II, nu. 14. (4) Par. 14 Ric. II, p. 1, m. 30. [Teft. ap. 
A f. 32, a. B f. 29 b. Cf. 93, a &c. [Dat. apud Weſtm. 3 Sept. Harus de Paiv. f. 108 b.] 
Weſtm. 15 Jul. Endorſ. Iſta Charta eſt allocata (5) Th. Walden in faſcic. zizan. Jo. Wycleve 
et irrotulata in Banco Term. S. Mich. an. R. Re- fol. 77 b. 
gis kic. II, 14: Rot. pciv. Item allocat. et ir- 


to 
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to the King, an expreſs command (1) was forthwith ſent to Oxon, that he 
the ſaid H. Crumpe ſhould not exerciſe any ſcholaſtical Acts till fifteen 
days after the Paſſover, following his command, dated [Weſtm.] 21 Mar. 
and that he ſhould in the mean time come and appear before him and 
his Councel in the Chancery to anſwer for what he had faid and done. 
The iſſue of it appeareth not. 


Dom. 1392 
857 5 15—16 Rich. II. 


What I find of him more is, that he was forced to abjure his opinions 


(drawn under 10 heads) at Stanford in Lyncolnſhire in the houſe of the 
Carmes there, before a meeting of the Clergy began 28 May this year. But 
he not caring for any thing that was done there, knowing full well that 
moſt of the ſaid Articles were orthodox, came ſoon after to Oxford again, 
and being Regent in Divinity, read, as he did before, but being ſilenced 
and condemned, all that he read or diſcourſed of, few or none would take 
it to be ſound doctrine, nay the Chancellor was ſo far from beleiving it ſo, 
that he was threatned by him with impriſonment if he did not deſiſt. 
With theſe and the like affronts, he firſt makes his complaints to the 
Archbiſhop either by letters or the mouths of others, and at length in his 
own perſon opens the matter to him, and communicates the concluſions 
that he had read and inſiſted on, which being ten as I have told you (and 
if I miſtake not all or at leaſt the ſame that had been lately condemned at 
Stanford) the firſt ran thus. (2) Johannes XXII male dampnavit tres con- 
cluſiones Johannis de Poliaco contentas in illo ſtatuto, vas eleCtionis.' 
Which I fay being peruſed and conſidered by the Archbiſhop, who was 
partly perſwaded that he was wronged in the matter, ſent a commiſſion ( 3) 
forthwith dated 21 Oct. this year to Mr. Ralf Rudryth Chancellor of 
the Univerſity, the Abbat of Oſney, Mr. Thomas Cranley S. T. P. and 
Mr. John Wendover Bachelaur of Divinity and Warden of Merton Col- 
lege, that they make an inſpection into and thoroughly examine the ſaid 
ten Articles ſuſpected to be heretical, and when they had ſo done, to return 
their minds of them to him &c. What they did in this matter I find not, 
neither any Anſwer that they made to the Archbiſhop about it. 


(1) In pix. HH. nu. 12. CLAus. 15 Ric. Il, Mert. in ciſta ibid. Occonom. p-. 37, 38. 
m. 8. [Harus de Mu. f. 89 b.] (3) Ibid. p. 37. 
(2) In quodam parvo Res. in Scacc. Coll. 
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Dom. 1393 
* 16—17 Rich. II. 


The Statute of Proviſors being ſtrangely lighted to the almoſt ſcandal 
of Religion, there was a petition of Commons in Parliament, (1) began at 
Wincheſter in the octaves of S. Hilarie 16 Rich. II, ſubſcribed ; the ef- 
fe& of which was that the King with his Council would fully deliberate 
concerning that Statute, and that in the ſaid deliberation they would in 
the firſt place take care for the relief of the Univerſities of Oxford and 
Cambridge &c. For fo it was that by Proviſions for benefices and digni- 
ties in the Church of England made by ſtrangers as much as natives, the 
Academians could never get any thing, which cauſed 1. a great diſcon- 
tent: 2. An aptneſs to fight and wrangle among themſelves : and 3. a de- 
cay of the Univerſity, becauſe thoſe that never ſaw it, could with their 
money obtain dignities, ſooner than thoſe that had ſpent twenty or thirty 
years in it. Among other inconveniencies ; that being diſcontented, they 


were ready to breed a diſturbance in the Church by diſſenting from it, as 
Wycleve and his followers did. 


3 1394 
ys I7—1 3 Rich. IT. 

This year was a Convocation of the Clergy held at Oxon by Tho. 
Arundell Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in which was great care taken that 
no book or treatiſe of John Wycleve be read in the Schools, Halls, Hoſ- 
tells, or other places in Oxford, and that no book compoſed in his time, or 
about it, or hereafter to be compoſed, ſhould be taught or read, unleſs firſt 
examined and approved by twelve perſons appointed by the Univerſity, and 
approved by the Archbiſhop and his ſucceſſors : and whoſoever ſhould read 
or teach any Book not ſo approved ſhall be puniſhed as a ſower of ſciſm, 
and favourer of Hereſy. There were other matters then done in the ſaid 
Convocation, which alſo pertain to the Univerſity, but being fully extant 
in the two Volumes of Councills collected by Sir Henry Spelman, (2) I 
ſhall forbear to mention them. Only thus much that the Reader muſt have 
a care how he peruſes that Book, for the ſenſe in ſome places is ſo much 
altered, and there be ſo many falſe readings, words, and names, that it will 


(1) Ror. Parliam. 16 Ric. II, nu. 8 in tur. (2) Edit. Lond. 1664, p. 649. 
Lond. [Harus de ME u. f. 90 a.] | | 


rather 
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rather confound than ſatisfy him. All done by miſtakes of the Printer and 
negligence of the Publiſher. 


This year according to a certain Author, (1) was that memorable Epiſtle 
of the Univerſity of Oxford ſent to that of Prague, in which is this ex- 


preſſed Tandem Soror chariſſima, ad notitiam tuam credo perveniſſe, 


tribulationem et perſecutionem quas paſſa eſt Soror, et primogenita noſtra 
Pariſienſis Univerſitas, et metum ſibi, et violentiam illatam, &c.” After- 


ward followed the Anſwer of Prague, then that of Oxon and Prague to 
the Univerſity of Paris, then the Epiſtle of all three to the Romans, for 
the receiving of Urban to be Pope, and laſtly the Epiſtle of Oxon, Prague, 
Paris, and the generality of the Romans to Pope Urban. All which Epiſ- 
tles being for the taking away the Sciſm among the Popes (for at this 


time there were two) I ſhall make farther mention of them, or at leaſt 
ſome anon. 


Dom. 1395 
5 85 ſ 18—19 Rich. II. 


The Lollards increaſing now more and more at Oxford, ſowing their 
darnell (as tis expreſſed) among the good ſeed to the deſtruction of the 
Catholick doctrine, divers complaints were made to the King for remedy. 
At length he receiving them favourably, ſent thereupon, (eſpecially at the 
complaints of the Biſhops) his Breve (2) to the Chancellor 18 July to root 
them out, and particularly one Robert Lychlade the chiefeſt of them 
« defiderantes (faith he) Univerſitatem illam quæ rore et deliciis Scientiæ 
literalis et virtutis hactenus potiſſime reflorebat, ab hujuſmodi erroribus 
quatenus poterimus expurgari, &c. 


At the ſame time alſo he commanded (3) the Chancellor and Doctors to 
make ſearch into Wycleve's Book intituled TRIaLoGvus, containing many 
wicked opinions and deteſtable allegations therein, eſpecially againſt ſacra- 
mental conſecration, and after they had ſo done, to return a ſum of the 
errors contained therein under the Seal of the Univerſity, into the King's 
Chancery. What they acted in this buſineſs I find not, though diligently 


(1) Jo. Wolfius in lib. LecTionum Mauo- Ledes: Harus de Mem. f. go b.] 


KABILIUM, &C. Cent. 14, p. 723. [Vid. Huld. (3) Cr. 19 Ric. II, m. 19, [ Harus ut ſupra, 
de Hutten edit: ] f. 91 a.] 


(2) CT. 19 Ric. II, m. 23 vel 24. [ Teſt. ap. 
I have 
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I have ſought after it. All that ſeems to relate to it, or elſe rather to a 
Viſitation to be had in the Univerſity this or the year following, by the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury for the rooting out of the Lollards, is the Uni- 
verſity's ſubmiſſion (1) to the King, dated Congregation Houſe 2 Nov. 
written under the hand of a Notary Publick and carried to him by the 
diſcreet, provident and honourable Maſters, Mr. Thomas Hendeman Chan- 
cellor of the Univerſity, Thomas Merk, Thomas Cranleigh, Ralph Rud- 
ruth, and Thomas Everard, Doctors of Divinity. 

This year alſo the King ſummoned a Convocation at Oxon of the learned 
Divines as well Regents as Not Regents, to confer about the Sciſm between 
the Popes, that was now on foot. Tis ſaid (2) alſo that the Univerſity of 
Paris did ſend Letters about it to the Univerſity of Oxon, dat. 26 Aug. this 
year beginning thus; © Venerabiles et chariſſ. amici ſummus ille autor pacis, 
&c.“ but it ſeems they were not delivered by the Meſſengers at that time, 
and ſo not conſequently anſwered: ſee more under the year 1398. Now 
here you muſt note, that by this grievous and ſcandalous Sciſme and diviſion 
that had ſome years before this riſen in the Church of Rome by certain 
Anti-Popes, who did diſorderly thruſt themſelves into that See, the Catho- 
lick Church was ſorely diſturbed, and hereticks every where increaſed, 
eſpecially in England, where the followets of Wycleve left no ſtone un- 
touched to promote their Cauſe, being alſo backed by great perſonages, eſ- 
pecially Jo. of Gaunt Duke of Lancaſter. 


Dom. 14396 
A ſ wah, "OY II. 

The old quarrel between the Theologiſts and Artiſts on the one part and 
the Lawyers on the other, was now on foot again. The laſt party, who 
before had the better, ſeemeth now to be ſo worſted and diſcontented be- 
cauſe of certain Statutes made to their prejudice, that all the Degrees and 
Orders of them as well Doctors and Bachelaurs, as Students or Licentiates: 
(you muſt not underſtand the generality of the Scholars of Oxon (3) as one 
hath) put up their grievances in a Convocation of the Clergy (4) met in. 
St. Paul's Church in London 19 Feb. this year, by the hands of their 
Proctor Mr. Michael SErgeaur LL.D. Among the faid grievances (not 


(i) CL. ut ſupra: [Harus f. 91 b.)] Arundell. 


(2) Cæſ. Ægaſt. Bulæus in 1v tom. Hiſt, (4) In Res. Arundell part. 1, fol. 5 
Univ. Par. f. 75 1, ſub an. 1395. 47, Ke. 


(3) Mat. Parker in Ax T1 BRITA. in Th. 22 
that 
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that I ſhall ſpeak of their allegation againſt the Univerſity's exemption 


from all authority over them as to the power of Archbiſhops, Popes, 
Legates, Biſhops and their Ordinaries, which che then Commiſſary of 
the Univerſity Dr. Faux, pretended to have by the grant of the Pope's 
Bull this, or rather the year going before; which probably was the 


reaſon why the King commanded a ſubmiſſion from the Univerſity ; 


wherein tis ſaid that it was of the foundation of his Predeceflors and of 
his patronage) were the Statutes which enjoin that no perſon ought to be 
admitted to the extraordinary reading of the Decretalls, unleſs he would 
{wear among other oaths that he had heard for three years the Civil Law; 
to which notwithſtanding the Religious men and thoſe of the Prieſthood 
are not ſo tied and reſtrained. Then that whereas every Scholar” at the 
taking of his Degree is bound to obſerve the Statutes, Privileges and Cuſ- 
toms of the Univerſity by a corporal oath, yet the ſaid Statutes &c. are 
not brought out in Public, and cannot be known what they are, becauſe 


retained in private hands. Again, that the Statutes expreſsly mention that 


no Doctor of Laws ſhall be Chancellor of the Univerſity, whereas there is 
no ſuch caution againſt other Degrees, as of Doctor of Phyſick, Maſter of 
Arts or Grammar, &c. For by judicious men it is well known that a 
Doctor of Law may perform that office as well as others, if truly choſen 
thereunto. Another grievance was about taking of place, of which I have 
faid ſomewhat in an. 1384, and then of the great affront and abuſe given 
to a Doctor of their Faculty in St. Mary's Church, that is to ſay, that 
when he had ſeated himſelf in his formalities, in the place which he 
thought was allotted for him and his brethren in the ſaid faculty, the 
Chancellor aroſe from his chair in ſermon time, and tore them off from 
his back, and. thruſt him out of his place &c. See more at large in the 
Latin Copy, lib. i. p. 197, 198, &c. 

All which having been heard on the Lawyers behalf, and the Chancellor 
then preſent (who relied much upon his exemption before mentioned) 
having denounced againſt them, and with contumelious words receded, 
the determination of the matter was deferred till another time. At length 
the ſum of the matter came to this, that whereas ſome of the ſaid Sta- 
tutes were injurious to the Lawyers, they were purged and in a manner 
cancelled, and what the five Biſhops had before acted in the year 1376 was 


the next year after this we are now upon, in the month of April, confirmed 
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by the King, (1) leaſt that which he had done ſhould be forgotten or 
neglected by the other Party. | 


At the ſame time before ſpecified the ſaid Doctors, Bachelaurs and Li- 
centiats preſented to the Convocation (2) divers heretical and erroneous 
opinions, which certain Theological Doctors, Maſters and Bachelaurs of 
Arts of the Univerſity, had written in Books Trialogue ways after the 
manner of Joh. Wycleve. Of which errors (about 18 in number) (3) 
the firſt runs thus ; 


< Imprimis quod manet panis ſubſtantia poſt ejus Conſecrationem in 
Altari et non deſinit eſſe panis, hæreſis loquendo de pane:' | 
and the ſecond thus : 


Item quod ſicut Johannes figuraliter Elyas et non perſonaliter ; fic pa- 
nis eſt figuraliter Corpus CxR1sT1, et quod abſque omni ambiguitate hec 
eſt figurativa locutio, hoc eſt Corpus meum ficut illa in verbis Cyr18T1, 
Johannes ipſe eſt Elyas, hæreſis eſt'— 


Which, with the reſt, being by the Convocation conſidered, nothing at 
that time was acted about them, but deferred till another opportunity, and 
then they were damned. 


Dom. 1397 
. J goat Rich. IT. 

For the reformation therefore of theſe miſdemeanors and errors which 
unſettled the Univerſity, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury (Tho. Arundel) 
reſolves to viſit it, and to do thoſe things that ſhould ſeem juſt and equi- 
table. But in ſhort time after, being given to underſtand that he ſhould 
find reſiſtance by the Chancellor and Proctors upon account of their Papal 
Exemption, acquaints the King therewith and the fearful conſequences of 


it if not annulled. He thereupon ſends his Letters (4) to the Chancellor 


and Scholars of the ſaid Univerſity, that they ſhould not claim any ſuch 
exemption from Archiepiſcopal and Epiſcopal authority under colour of 


(1) Par. 20 Ric. II, p. 3, m. 26. ITeſt. ap. 1387, p. 531, hath 7 Concluſions differing from 
Weſtm. 8 Apr. Harus de Mew. f. oz b. theſe. 


(2) In eod. Res. Arundell, ut ſupra. (4) Par. 20 Ric. II, p. 3, m. 32. [Teſt. ap. 
(3) Walſingham in Y pod. Neuſtriæ ſub an. Weſtm. 30 Mar. Harus de Mau. f. * b.] 


the 
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the Pope's Bull to the prejudice of the King's authority, and in favour 
and ſupport of the Lollards and Hereticks, but that they ſhould altoge- 
ther renounce it with atteſtation under their hands of the fact, before, and 
in the preſence of Mr. Richard Ronhall the King's Nuntio. Alſo in the 
ſaid Letters he tells them that that Exemption would tend to the deſtruc- 


tion of the Univerſity unleſs it was taken away ; to the favour alſo of Ho- 


micides, Malefactors and other wicked people; for before it was obtained, 
© rore et delitiis ſummæ Philoſophiæ potiflime Univerſitas reflorebat, but 
now as the King faith it would prove otherwiſe. And certainly if the 
Members of the Univerſity did deliver it up, they were much in my opi- 
nion to be condemned, foraſmuch as in it was contained the foundation of 
the Privileges thereof, eſpecially that great one of cognifance of Pleas in 
Clerks cauſes. - 


After this in the month of May the ſaid Archbiſhop came to viſit the 
Univerſity, but the Members thereof making oppoſition, would by no 
means ſuffer him upon that account to come within their borders, pre- 
_ tending that the right of viſiting belonged to the King, having belike de- 
livered up, or concealed their Bull of Exemption. At Wag the matter 
was ſo ordered, that upon a reference of themſelves made to the King in 
this point, he at length declared (1) that the right of viſiting the Chancel- 
lor and Scholars of the Univerſity of Oxford, doth belong and ought for 
ever to belong to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and his Church and not 
to him as they alledge &c. which deciſion you may ſee at large in the Latin 
Copy lib. 1. p. 199 b : but not a word therein of the Pontifical Exemption, 
or the Univerſity's immunity ; and therefore whether the Univerſity did 
totally deny him u pon account of that Exemption is as yet uncertain. All 


that I ſhall ſay more is, that though ſeveral Archbiſhops of Canterbury have 


viſited the Univerſity before the time of Pope Boniface VIII and after, 
yet the Archbiſhop did not now vifit it, but only put it to a great deal of 
trouble; and I wonder that in this caſe the Univerſity did not according to 
the force and tenor of an ancient Statute ceaſe from their Scholaſtical Acts 
till they had a juſt right adjudged on their fade. 


_— TFT. Ric. II, p. 3, m. . Et i in quo- Bib. Cotton, ſub Cleopatra, F. 1. [Teſt. ap. 
dam parv. Res. Coll. Mert. ut ſupra ſub an. Weſtm. 1 Jun, Harus de MEM. f. 94 a.] 


1392. pag. 11. * in quodam ſcripto in 
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Now whereas Mr. William Prynne in his Book intituled the Univer- 
$1TY of OxFoRD's PLEA REFUTED, (1) faith that Archbiſhop Arun- 
dell, intending to viſit the Univerſity an. 1396 (he ſhould have faid 1397) 
was oppoſed by the Chancellor and Vicechancellor, becauſe of the faid 
Bull, and thereupon the Doctors, Proctors and Scholars' (as he faith) *of 
the Univerſity complained to him and the Convocation for procuring it, 
(which they renounced, and the whole Convocation then damned)” he and 
his Author Matth. Parker Archbiſhop of Canterbury are very much miſ- 
taken. Thoſe that then complained were only the Lawyers in certain 
grievances againſt the Theologiſts and Artiſts in a Convocation, not of the 
Univerſity, but of the Clergy, as before, in an. 1396. For they the faid 
Lawyers reviving thei. old quarrels, and preſenting then their diſcontents 
to the ſaid Convocation, complained of the faid Bull for no other end and 
purpoſe but that it was againſt their Copyholds and like to be an obſtacle 
to a Viſitation of the Univerſity, which they did expect and longed after, 
to the end that the ſaid grievances might be reformed and a period put to 
their quarrels, they now finding themſelves (as they thought) much in- 
jured in divers reſpects. Furthermore whereas he ſaith in the ſaid Book 
p. 7 and 9 that Thomas Hyndeman the Chancellor and Nicholas Faux 
the Commiſſary of the Univerſity had procured a Bull from the Pope to 
exempt themſelves together with the Univerſity from Archiepiſcopal and 
Epiſcopal juriſdiction, he is without doubt miſtaken ; for if ſo be it was 
the Bull of Pope Boniface VIII as 'tis atteſted by ſeveral in the year 1301 
then they did not procure but rather produce it. Why I pray ſhould they 
procure that which was almoſt procured an hundred years ſince, and why 
alſo ſhould the Scholars be againſt it (as he faith) when it was a liberty and 
privilege to them, and procured alſo without their conſents, when as it 
was granted before any of them were born ? Certainly if Authors and Scripts 
might be believed that it was the Bull of Pope Boniface the VIII, our Au- 
thor Mr. Prynne is much miſtaken. But perhaps it may be faid that that 
Bull was granted by Pope Boniface IX who lived in theſe times, the which 
if ſo, then ſhall I anſwer that it is very unlikely to be ſo, becauſe it was 
granted in favour and ſupport of the Lollards (as before in the King's 
Letters) and alſo againſt the Statute of Premunire, made 16 Ric. II, Dom. 
1392 againſt all ſuch that ſhould procure Bulls from Rome to' the preju- 
dice of the King's Crown. But this being doubtful, I ſhall paſs forward. 


(1) Printed at London in 4to an. 1647, pag. 10. 
| An. 
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Dom. 1398 
a $7 21—22 Rich. II. 


At this t time there was a great Sciſme in the Church occaſioned by the 
Election of two Popes; of which hear what a certain Author to this pur- 
poſe reporteth. (1) The French King about this time (meaning 1395) 
called together a Convocation of the French Clergy to decide and find out 
the Power of the two Popes, which of them had the fuller claim and 
authority in Saint Peter's Chair. The French Clergy wrote in behalf of 
Clement their Pope, and confirmed their Script with the Univerſity Seal of 
Paris. Which writing Charles the French King ſent over to Rich. II 
King of England, that, touching thoſe doubts and difficulties, he, with 
the Council of his Clergy, might deliberate. Wherefore King Rich. II 
ſummoned a Convocation at Oxford conſiſting of learned Divines, as well 

Regents as non Regents and others of the whole Realm ; who wrote for 
and in Behalf of Urban Pope of Rome, confirmed their Script with the 
Univerſity Seal of Oxford and ſent it to Paris to the French King. But 
nothing notwithſtanding was done in it: both parties it ſeems under the 
ſhelter of Sciſm prevailing, juſtified their title and intereſt to the ut- 
molt, &c. 


' Thus in effect our Author. But as for the Popes which he mentions, 
it appears that they were dead before that time, for thoſe that now fate 
were Peter de Luna otherwiſe called Benedict XIII and Pope Boniface 
IX : the one (as Onuphrius faith) beginning his Papacy an. 1394, and 
the other 1389. The Letters'alſo which he mentions to be ſent from the 
French King to King Rich. II were ſeveral: the firſt was ſent an. 1395 
(as tis ſaid before) and diſcuſſed by the Univerſity. (2) The other this 
year, with the Letters of the Pariſians, which, after their receipt, he 
ſent to this Univerſity with his own (3) dated 20 November, defiring 
them that after: they had duly confidered of them, containing the chief 


matters of Sciſme, that they would return their Opinions under the Seal 


of the ſaid Univerſity. They thereupon for ſome time deliberate about 
them, but not agreeing or reſolving what to ſend, ſome naming one, and 


(1) Hen, Knighton in Lib. de EvexnTiBUs ſciſmate, dat. 17 Mar. 1397: et in quodam MS. 
AncLiz, Kc. int. Cod. Digb. nu. 188. 

(2) Ut in quodam MS. continent. diverſos (3) Cr. 23 Ne. II, m. 15, [ Harus, ut infra, 
Tractatus in Bib. Coll. Magd. Ox. p. 321, in f. 94 b.] 
quo extat Epiſtola Ugverſitatis ad Rich, II de 
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Aſaph, Henry Beaufort Biſhop of Lincoln, Thomas Chillenden Prior @f 
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ſome another, as other Univerſities had done, the King by his Breve (1) in 
the beginning of January following, commanded divers others from ſeveral 
parts of the kingdom that were moſt learned to aſſiſt them. Among them 
were John Trefnant, Biſhop of Hereford, John Trevour Biſhop of Saint 


the Church at Canterbury, the Abbat of St. Auſtens at the ſame place, 
John Borard Prior of Chriſtchurch in Hampſhire, Thomas Mountague 
Dean of Saliſbury, Mr. John Shepey Dean of Lincoln, Ralfe Tregiſe Dean 
of Exeter, John Sherbourne Chancellor of St. Peter's in Vork, Robert 
Rygge Archdeacon of Barnſtaple, Mr. Henry (2) Howſeman Chancellor 
of Lincoln, John Kenyngham a Carme, John Seward a Dominican, John 
Hynkeley an Auguſtinian, or Auſten Fryer &c. 

Theſe with divers others conſulting about it, confeſſed that there was 
no way better, and more pleaſing to them for the taking away the ſaid 
Sciſm, than by calling a general Councel, in which ſhould be by them (if 
preſent thereat) unfolded two weighty Conclufions, which they among 
themſelves had propoſed. But as to this, their friends the Pariſians ſtand- 
ing much againſt it, and taking it as a provocation to diſpute about it in 
the ſaid Councel, gave notice to them that they would elect twelve of their 
young Doctors, and ſend them to Paris, and there in a fair way decide the 
matter, as is partly atteſted in an Epiſtle of the Oxonians (3) to K. Rich. II 
which goeth thus“ Iſtarum concluſionum contrarias muniunt et affir- 
mant, ac ſe probaturos promittunt amici noſtri Pariſienſes Doctores, qui ſuis 
præmiſſis inviolabiliter ſtare diſpoſuerint, cum licet amicus ſit Socrates, 
magis eſt amica veritas, ſi ſaltem veſtri regalis culminis nuntius præceſſerit, 
ſignabimus de noſtris Tyronibus duodecim Doctores electos, in clericali 
militia ſufficienter probatos, qui contra quorumlibet adverſariorum inſultu- 
um jacula judicio contradictionis bello, ubi et quando dixeritis, clypeos de- 
fenſionis opponent parati, &c. Thus the Oxonians for the confirming of 
the opinion concerning the neceſſity of a general Councel, againſt the Pa- 
riſians and King of France, who thought it the ſafeſt way for both parties 
to give over and deny obedience to the Chair, to the end that the Sciſm 
might be the ſooner ended. But the ſaid Oxonian Doctors going there and 
convincing the Pariſians of the neceſſity of a Councel, at length met, and 


(1) Harus in Memoras,f. 95 a. [Teſt. ap. (3) Quondam in Bib, Mri. Alan, nunc int. 
Weſtm. 2 Jan. ] Cod, Digb. ut ſupra. 
(2) [LJob. in Haro. ] I 
; conſulted 
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conſulted about it, (as I ſhall anon ſhew) whereas ſome years before this, 

when Pope Urban VI fate, the ſaid Univerſities of Paris and Oxford with 
that of Prague wrote to the Romans to receive him as true Pope, as I 
have told you before from Wolfius. Great it ſeems were the controverſies 
in moſt nations in Europe concerning theſe affairs: (1) the Engliſh at firſt 

were for Pope Urban VI, afterwards for Pope Benedict XIII; the laſt of 
which had his breeding in Oxford, as a Letter of K. Henry IV to him an. 
1403 atteſteth. (2) The French, they had induſtriouſly laboured from the 
year 1392 to 1395, and ſo forward, to find wholeſome medicines and fit 
means to cure this peſtiferous diſeaſe of ſciſm. And becauſe they in the 
ſaid labours had undergone the burden and heat of the day, de ſorore ſua 
(as one faith) « ſcil. Univerſitate Oxon filiæ matris Eccleſiæ ut illam ad- 
juvet et ſecum laboret quia per adjutorium ſororis ſuæ Univerſitatis Oxon 
de onere a Domino Carolo Rege Galliz mihi impoſito, ero paululum alle- 
vata &c. So in the Determinations (3) of Nicholas Fakenham, D. of D. 
Miniſter of the Order of the Minorites in England, which he performed 
Nov. 5, 1395, concerning the ſciſm between Boniface IX, . Benedict 
XIII, being for the moſt part to the ſame effect as before. What elſe 
was acted about this ſciſm = that I ſhall take notice of the ſolicitations 
of other Nations about it) I ſhall ſpeak hereafter, and in the mean time 
deſcend to ſomething elle. 


Dom. 1399 
An. J 22—23 Rich. II. 
Lt Hen. IV. 
The Univerſity at this time finding themſelves much hindred by Proviſors 
and Proviſions for Benefices, made way to the King for remedy. And he re- 
ceiving their addreſs, granted the members thereof Licenſe (4) to proſecute 
their affairs concerning thoſe matters at the Apoſtolic ſeat, following therein 
the example of K. Edw, III, in the 25 year of his reign (as it appears in the 
Statutes at large) and he alſo followed the example of K. Edward I, as in 
an. 1307. Theſe Proviſors for Church Dignities and Benefices were ſuch 
as got the promiſe and advowſons of them from the Pope, not caring for 
the right and true Patrons. So that oftentimes ſtrangers and aliens procured 


- , (1) Multa extant de hoc ſciſmate in vol. 3. - (3) MS. nuper in Bib. Ecclef. Cath. Exon. 
Actorum in Conc. Baſil. . in Bib. Coll. Ball. (4) Par. 22 Ric. II, m. 18. [Teſt. apud 


1399 —L 14.] Weſtm. 27 Apr. Harus de PR Iv. f. 109 b.] 
(2) Ut in quodam MS, in Bib, Cotton. ö 


them 
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them by way of proviſion, and after that let them to ferme to Engliſhmen, 
The Pope, it ſeems, aſſumed this right, as due to him de jure communi, 


to diſpoſe of them as he thought convenient; and doing ſo accordingly 


(chiefly to ſtrangers) which he ſhould not have done, an inſufferable 
wrong. did thereby ariſe to the Engliſh Clergy, and whether he granted 


any Benefice to aliens or natives, the Patrons right was ſtill loſt. 


[The King alſo paſſed a Grant 4 Nov. (1) that the Chancellor of the 
Univerſity ſhould ſignify to the Chancellor of England the names of the 


excommunicates within his juriſdiction, for the term of 20 years.] 


Dom. 1400 
2 0 1—2 Hen. IV. 


To paſs by the Confirmation (2) of certain Liberties by K. Hen. IV 
the laſt year, which before had been granted by his progenitors, I ſhall 
proceed. The firſt matter therefore that occurs this year was that memo- 
rable Congregation of Regents and Non Regents celebrated May 5 ; 
wherein among ſeveral matters that were done for the benefit of the Uni- 
verſity, was the making of ſeveral Statutes againſt the conſpirations and 
unlawful confederations in the elections of the Chancellor and Proctors of 
the Univerſity, the Keepers of Cheſts, and of the Superviſors of the 
Grammar Schools &c. There were then five Articles propoſed concerning 
that matter, but whether all n I doubt, becauſe not entred into the 
old books of Statutes. (3) 

The next memoir is, that divers of the Nobility of England being diſ- 
contented at the depoſing of K. Rich. II, and thereupon willing to have 
him reſtored, plotted together to contrive the death of the new King. For 
which end appointing a day at Oxford for the performance of Juſts, in- 
tended if the King ſhould be preſent according to his promiſe, to have ſet 
upon, and killed him. But the plot being diſcovered before the King 
came to Oxford, divers of the ſaid Nobles were there and elſewhere 


taken priſoners and kept in ſafe cuſtody in the Gild hall, till ſuch time as 


they ſhould come to their trial, Which was to be about the time of the 
E piphany. Which time coming, and they then being condemned — 


(1) [Ror. Chart. 1 Hen, IV, p. 3, m. 30, 20 Nov. Harus de Parv, f. Tr Ni 


102 de PR Iv. f. 115 b.] (3) See in A fol. 106, a: B fol. 53, a: Cf. 
(2) In pix, long. 4 in tur. Schol. Et Ro r. 29, b. D fol. 10, b. | 


Cart, 1 Hen, IV, p. 1, nu. 7. [Dat. ap. Weſtm, | 
to 
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to law to ſuffer, divers of them were hanged (1) and quartered at 
Greenditch without the North gate of Oxford; that is to ſay, the Earls 
of Kent and Saliſbury, whoſe heads were ſent up to London, to be diſpoſed 
of at the King's pleaſure ; Sir Thomas Blount, Knt. Sir Ralph Lumley, 
Knight Banneret, Sir Benedict Sely, Knt. John Walſh, Baldwyn de Kent, 
and ſeveral other Eſquires, all to the number of twenty: whoſe heads and 
quarters being for the moſt part conveyed to London (2) by certain Burgh- 
ers of Oxon, together with the heads of the aforeſaid Earls, were ſet up 
and hanged in ſeveral places, as the quarters of traitors uſe to be. And 
becauſe the King would from this time conſult his ſafety by preventing 
ſuch diſorders and other quarrels as might happen to the diſturbance of 
him and his leigh people, he cauſed an Act (3) to be made againſt having 
too many reteiners, or men in liveries, excepting it were in the feaſts of 
the King's coronation, inſtallation of Biſhops, great marriages of noble 
perſons and ſolemn feaſts of Scholars in their Acts and Commencements 
in the Univerſities. 


Thus far for the memoirs of this year, which being the laſt of this cen- 
tury 1 ſhall ſpeak a word or two relating to Learning in the reigns of the 
two late Kings, Richard II, and Edward III. That it therefore was in a 
mean condition, I doubt it not, becauſe of theſe reaſons following : 


I. The unreaſonable actions of the Friers, beforementioned, whereby 
the Univerfity and Members thereof were continually vexed and brought into 
trouble. 2. The ſeveral diſcontents of the Nation and the continual diſcords 
that the Univerſity was involved in, by which many Scholars were given up 
to idleneſs, frivolous vanities, wandering up and down, various inſolencies 
&c. 3. The ſcarcity of victuals and cloathing with other comforts 
belonging to human life; which being wanting to the poorer ſorts of Scho- 
lars were forced to betake themſelves to another courſe of life. 4. The 
Proviſions before mentioned, which with poverty made many caſt Arts 
aſide, and take upon them mechanical employments. 

All which, with ſeveral peſtilences that have hapned, as I have before 
told you, cauſing a decay in learning and ſcarcity of Scholars, by whom 
the Church of CnRISTH is governed and ſupplied, were the chief reaſons 


() Ror. comp. Camerariorum Oxon. 1 (3) F. Pulton in ABSTRACT. Statut. pæna- 
Hen. IV in Cartophyl. Civ. Ox. lum, edit. 1592. 
(2) Ibid. 
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why ſeveral Colleges in the Univerſity were founded (particularly New 
College, as the Founder thereof intimates to us in the Foundation Charter 
of that Houſe) (1) and why alſo the inane bablings of Sophiſtry were en- 
tertained in the place of ſolid and nervous Divinity, why ſo many Halls 
and Schools laid void (eſpecially in the reign of K. Rich. II) as it appears 
in the rentrolls of certain Religious Houſes to whom they did belong, and 
why we ceaſed from having communication with the Pariſians, and ſuffered 
bold novices who had but a ſmattering in the two tongues to contema 
Theologiſts, though endowed with ſolid learning, as one obſerveth. (2) 


Dom. 1401 
An. | 2—3 Hen. IV. 


The new King not reſting in thoſe things which he performed for the 
Univerſity the laſt year, proceedeth now not only to the Confirmation (3) 
of the ancient Liberties and Privileges thereof again, but to the addition 
of others; of which were the limits of the juriſdiction of the Chancellor 
of the Univerſity; for whereas before they extended to the ſuburbs exclu- 
ſively he now enlargeth them thus; viz. from the eaſt part to the Hoſpital of 
St. Barthelmew, from the weſt to Botley, from the north to Godſtow (elſe- 
where Gosford) bridge, and from the ſouth to Bagley wood. In which pre- 
eincts the Chancellor might hold his Pleas without the hindrance and con- 
tradiction of Juſtices or officers whatſoever. Then did he remit the 51 which 
was paid to him by the Chancellor for the cuſtody of aſſize of bread and 
ale, meaſures and weights, under condition of paying one penny at the 
feaſt of St. Michael annually into the King's Exchequer : which - 51. was 
afterwards paid to the Keeper of the Library, as I ſhall elſewhere deliver. 


About the ſame time both the Univerſities finding themſelves much 
grieved by the intolerable abuſe of Proviſions put up a Petition to the Par- 
lidment (4) now fitting that a care of Provifions for Benefices might be 
taken for them, and that the Statutes concerning them might be confirmed 
and put in force, to the end that the Scholars of the ſaid Univerſities 


(1) In Res. primo Coll. Novi, p. 36, Cart. 9. Maii. Harus de PR IV. f. 116a.] 
(2) Leland. in tom. Iv, p, 279. [Q.] (4) Int. PETITION ES Parliament. inchoat. ap. 
(3) In pix. G G, in tur. Schol. nu. 3. Rr. Weſtm. in octavis S. Hilarii 2 Hen. IV in tur. 


Chart, 2 H. IV, p. 1, nu. 2. A fol. 25, a, &c. B Lond. [Harus de MEM. f. 97 b.] 
fol. 33, a, &c. C fol. 97, b. [dat. Weſtm, 13 


(which 
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(which are © Fontes Cleremoniz') might find relief. So great a concern- 
ment about this matter was now had by the generality of the people that 
the Commonalty put up two Petitions to the Parliament this year, viz. 
one againſt Pluralities and Proviſions of Benefices (1) obtained from the 
Pope, and againſt non Reſidents in Benefices (except the Chaplains of the 


King, Archbiſhops and Biſhops, and Scholars of Oxford and Cambridge) and 


the other of not tolerating or at leaſt moderating the Statute de proviſori- 
bus, (2) that no Cardinals or any Aliens ſhould enjoy a Benefice or Benefices 
within the kingdom of England, and that a care ſhould be had for both 
the Univerſities. 


What elſe is obſervable this year is this, that whereas divers riots, thefts, 
felonies &c. were committted by ſome unruly Scholars, eſpecially thoſe of 
Ireland (among which were Rob. Mounteyne, Tho. Oukes, Peter Stak- 


boll, John Litell, Rob. Stafford, John Walſhe, William Petyte, David, 


Peter and Walter, Tayler) the whole relation came to the King's know- 
ledge, who fearing that theſe ſtirs might ariſe to a great matter, appointed 
(3) certain perſons to make inquiſition about them. Which being done, 


a juſt enquiry was made, and thereupon ſome were puniſhed and others 
were expelled. 


| Dom. 1402 
an. ſ 2—4 Hen. IV. 


The chief leader in theſe ſtirs was one John Wyntur, Clerk, and they 
took their riſe in the beginning of the laſt year, and were carried partly on 
in this. All done by poor Iriſh Scholars. See more in an. 1413 and 1422. 


The contention alſo about the Provoſtſhip of Oriel (of which elſewhere) 
which began the laſt year, was terminated in the beginning of this. 


Dom. 1403 
an. ſ 4—5 Hen. IV. 


But as for the Proviſions before mentioned, I find nothing of them 
till this year; for now. the Univerſity by friends made to the Queen, 


f1) RorT. ejuſd. Parliament. ut ſupra nu. 50, (3) Int. divers. Ba xvruu in quodam faſc. in 
in turri London. [Harus 97 a] ſerin. Civ. Ox. 


(2) Ror. Parl. nu. 26, 28. [Harus, f. 98 a.] 


2 2 2 2 procured 
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procured the King to grant (1) leave to the preſent and future Graduats of 
Divinity and Law to obtain expectative and proviſory favours from the 
Pope for whatſoever Benefices in England Wales or Ireland, whether they 
were in Cathedral, Conventual or Pariſh Churches. But the gain of filthy 
lucre did ſo much poſſeſs the minds of the great men of the Church, eſ- 
pecially the Officers belonging to them (by whoſe greedineſs Religion was 


abuſed and ſcandaliſed) that notwithſtanding this licenſe and the Statutesg | 


made againſt Proviſions, little or nothing was brought to paſs. 'Thoſe that 
had moſt money had the greateſt preferments, but thoſe that were poor, 
valued their conſciences or had great abilities in learning, were forced for 
ſuſtenance ſake to turn Begging Fryers, or become Pariſh Curates to thoſe 
that had the benefit of Proviſions. Small was the encouragement now and 
ſmaller afterwards in this century for the Students in this Univerſity (not- 
withſtanding another Petition (2) of the Commonalty was put up to the 
Parliament 3 Hen. V, in favour and help of the Clergy of this Kingdom 
and the Students of both the Univerſities, in which tis faid, that the Uni- 
verſities flouriſhed far more before the Statute of Proviſion and that againſt 
Proviſors was made) occaſioning thereby the vigour of learning much to 
decay, and barbariſm conſequently to take place. Had thoſe livings which 
were de patronatu hominum eccleſiaſticorum* (expected by Students 
ſooner than thoſe of the gift of the Laity) been beſtowed upon them, it 
had been a great encouragement, but it ſeems the Proviſion of ſuch made 
by the Pope laſted longer than any beſides, becauſe the Patrons ſtood in 
fear of him, and were more ready to obey him than Laics and to reſign up 
their preſent intereſt in ſuch livings than any perſons elſe. 


Dom. 1404 
Ate 5--6 Hen. IV. 


Nothing occurs this year but the King's pardoning of all Scholars, un- 
leſs ſuch that were guilty of the murder of Thomas of Wodſtock his un- 
cle, and that the fee of Wincheſter being void by the death of William of 
Wykeham, Thomas, Archbiſhop of Canterbury did by his writing (3) 
dated 3 Jan. commiſſionate the Abbat of Abendon to viſit Wincheſter 
College in Oxon * tam in capite quam in membris. By virtue of which he 


(1) Par. 5 Hen. IV, 2 1, m. 19: Et in lib. (2) Row. Parl. 3 H. V, nu. 39. 
de PRIVILEGIISs per R. H. fol. 118, a, {[Teſt, (3) RIO. Arundell, part. 1, fol. 116. 
apud Weſtm. 25 Nov.] ä 


came, 
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came, and making a diligent enquiry into the lives and actions of all that 
Society, ejected ſeveral. 


Dom. 1405 
_ | 6—7 Hen. IV. l 


. By the continuance of the Papal Proviſions before mentioned (whereby 
Hach became rare, becauſe of the ignorance and unfitneſs of Incum- 

ents) the Wycleviſts took advantage to ſpread their doctrine the farther in 
populous and poor Towns, which were ſcarce able to maintain a Chaplain or 
Prieſt, The inconvenience and danger of this being notoriouſly known, it 
gave occaſion for the. enacting of a certain Statute (1) about theſe times 


(2 Hen. IV, as I remember) diſenabling all ſuch from preaching publickly 


and privately that had not licenſe from the Dioceſan. 

About the ſame time alſo Thomas Arundell Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who never aſcended higher than the degree of Bachelaur of Arts in this 
Univerſity or elſewhere, made a Provincial Conſtitution (2) that none not 
privileged ſhould preach to the people without licenſe obtained from the 
Biſhop of the dioceſs (afterward not procured without great favour and 
coſt) which being ſorrowfully taken by certain perſons, ſome did not ſtick 
to report, that for this his ſeverity, his tongue ſwelled ſo big in his mouth 
that he could not ſpeak, ſwallow or ſpit, and ſo in that condition being not 
able to receive any nouriſhment, he miſerably periſhed. Many alſo be- 
lieved that Gop did tie up his tongue in this his neceſſity becauſe he 
had tied up the tongues as'twere of all Preachers, only becauſe of certain 
heretics, who then were ſuſpended from preaching. 


This year alſo general licenſe was granted (3) by the Biſhop of Lincoln 


(Philip Repyngdon) to the Graduate and Non-Graduate Theologiſts of 
Oxon, and to the Maſters and Bachelaurs of Arts that were in Orders, to 
preach and exerciſe their gifts in Divinity in any part of his dioceſs. By 
virtue of which thoſe that were not ſuſpected of hereſy had this licenſe 
freely confirmed upon them, but thoſe that were, were by no means ſuf- 
fered. So that in ſome reſpects, preachin g which was beſt performed by 
heretics (as they were now called) did in ſome manner decreaſe. 


(1) In STaTur. edit. in Parliament. apud p. 381: Et in 2 parte, pag. 425, 432, xc. De- 
Weſtm. in Octavis S. Hilarii 2 H. IV, cap. 15. nique in Provinciali vet. lib. 5, tit. 5. 
(2) Th. Gaſcoigne in 1 parte Dic r. TREROT. (3) REG. Repyngdon, fol. 3. 


By 
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By the way alſo it muſt be remembred, that whereas Tho. Arundel, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, had began his Viſitation of the Univerſity of 
Cambridge Sept. 17, 1401, he did by his Letters, (1) dat. 15 Oct. this 
year releaſe it. 


Dom. 1406 

_ ſ 75 Hen. Iv. 
Notwithſtanding the ſaid Conſtitution and licenſe, and the diſconte 
with ſome that followed, the Univerſity (as tis ſaid) had ſo great reſpect 
for Wycleve's memory, though not ſo much for the generality of his fol- 
lowers, that they gave ſuch a long teſtimony under their hands in a Con- 
gregation (2) ſomemnized 5 Oct. this year, that conſidering their former, 
enmity againſt him ſeemeth incredible. They atteſt that / ejus converſatio 
ab annis teneris in tempus ſui obitus continuata, hic preclara extitit et ho- 
neſta ; ut nunquam de ipſo irritatio vel ſuſpenſionis ſiniſtræ ac infamiæ 
nota reſperſa fuerat ; ſed in reſpondendo, legendo, prædicando, determinan- 
do, laudabiliter ſe habuit, velut fidei fortis Athleta, ſingulos mendicitate 
ſpontanea Chriſti religionem blaſphemantes ſacræ Scripture ſententiis Ca- 
tholice expugnavit. Nec fuerat prædictus Doctor pro hæretica pravitate 
convictus, aut per noſtros Prælatos poſt ejus humationem traditus incen- 
diis. Abſit enim quod noſtri Prælati tantz probitatis virum pro hæretico 
condemnaſſent, qui in Logicalibus, Philoſophicis et Theologicis ac morali- 
bus et ſpeculativis inter omnes noſtræ Univerſitatis (ut credimus) ſcripſerat 
ſine pari &c. 

The prime broacher of this Teſtimonial (of which we have nothing 1 in 
our Regiſters, Records or books of Epiſtles) was John Huſſe in the firſt 
tome of his works, and from him John Fox; (3) againſt the former of 
which it was objected in the Council of Conſtance, celebrated a little after 
this time, that he had openly divulged the ſaid commendatory Epiſtle in 
the behalf of John Wycleve, falſely conveyed to Prague under the title 
of the Univerſity of Oxford by two Students, one a Bohemian and the 
other an Engliſhman. Whereupon thoſe of England that were preſent at 
that Council (of whom if I miſtake not Robert Halum, about theſe times 
Biſhop of Saliſbury was one) produced another letter under the ſeal of the 


+ 


(1) Res. Arundell part. 1, fol. 387. C. v11: 13: Et inter Collect. Joh. Balæi in ead. 
(2) In quodam vol. de Academiz Chartis et Bib. MS. 


Privilegiis, MS. in Bib. Cotton, ſub Fauſtina, (3) In lib. Act. Mos, lib. v. 
Univerſity, 
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Univerſity, wherein on the contrary the Members thereof do as much de- 
nounce againſt him, as the other was in behalf for him and referred the 
matter to the Council to judge of it as they think moſt fit, but how it was 
decided I find not. 


As for the Engliſhman before mentioned, that was the chief agent in 
the buſineſs, was one Peter Clerke alias Payne an Oxford Scholar, who 
being extraordinary active in proſecuting the doctrine of Wycleve, took 
privately (1) an occaſion to make uſe of the common Seal of the Univer- 
ſity, and to apply it to a teſtimony that he and his companions had before 
drawn up, ſuch companions I mean that were inclining to Wycleviſm, who 
divers times in theſe days took advantages to ſerve their turns, the com- 
mon Seal being not ſo choicely kept as ſince it hath been. For the truth 
is, ſo careleſsly was it preſerved, that the Univerſity perceiving full well 
what great danger had, and might, accrue thence, made a Statute in the 
year 1426 (2) that * nothing ſhould be ſealed under the common Seal of the 
Univerſity unleſs it be in a full Congregation of Regents if it be full Term, 
or in a Convocation of Regents and Non Regents in the times of Vacations, 
and that no writing be ſealed with the ſaid Seal unleſs the tenour of it be 
maturely handled for the ſpace of a natural day in a full Congregation of 
Regents if it be full Term, or in a Convocation of Regents and Non Re- 
gents in the times of Vacations &c.' (3) 


| Dom. 140 
ms 8—9 Hl” IV. 

As the King the laſt year did appoint and conſtitute the office of Stew- 
ard of the Univerſity, of which elſewhere, ſo this year, as I conceive, did 
he confirm the Privilege to the Chancellor of the ſaid Univerſity that he 
ſhould not be impleaded in any Court touching any thing that he did in 
the execution of his office. The Charter whereby this was confirmed, 
I confeſs I have not feen, only by the by mentioned in a French plea touch- 
ing the diſtraint for pavement temp. Hen. VI. See more under the year 


1336. 


(1) Th. Gaſcoigne ut ſupra in Diœ r. Tu zor. finm, exceptis falſis fratribus mendicantibus & c. 
in verbo Epiſcopus Ubi etiam fic loquitur. * Iſte (2) A fol. 36 b. „ 
Peter hæreticus furatus fuit ſigillum commune (3) [See more concerning this Teſtimonial an 
Univerſitatis, ſub quo ſcripſit hæreticis Pragenſi- Lewis's LIE of Wicliffe, p. 183.] 
bus quod Oxonia et tota Anglia fuit fidei Pragen- 


An. 
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Dom. 1408 

| 85 9-1 Hen. IV. 

The Univerſity finding themſelves now diſturbed and diſunited through 
the opinions of Wycleve, which poſſeſt the Scholars by the multitude of 
his books that were every where diſperſed, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
conſtituted (1) in a Provincial Council, that none of the ſaid books, or 
any tract compoſed by him ſhould be read or taught in the Schools or elſe- 
where, or be permitted to be ſold, unleſs they be firſt approved by the Uni- 
'verlity of Oxford or Cambridge, or at leaſt be examined by twelve perſons 
appointed by each place, and approved by the Archbiſhop and his ſucceſ- 
ſors. (2) Alſo that the Guardians, Provoſts and Principals of Colleges, 
Halls and Entries enquire once in every month at leaſt concerning the 
manners and doctrine of their Scholars, and that they proceed againſt thoſe 
that are ſuſpected, or evilly reported, of hereſy according as the Conſti- 
tation directeth, as admonition firſt, then excommunication, &c. And if 
the ſaid Guardians &c. ſhould be found negligent in purſuit and ſearch 
after the ſaid perſons, they ſhoald be excommmunicated and turned out 
of their places &c. 


About this time, at the election of P. Gregory XII, the ſciſm men- 
tioned before, began to be great and very conſiderable ; concerning which 
a Council being celebrated at London on the morrow after St. Mary Magd. 
day this year, hear what a certain author (3) reporteth of it The Doc- 
tors of the Univerſities of Cambridge and Oxford, (4) being there aſſem- 
bled with the reſt, diſputed whether they ought to withdraw from the 
Pope payments of money and their due obedience, foraſmuch as contrary 
to his word and promiſe ſo ſolemnly made he withdrew himſelf from the 
place, where according to covenants he ſhould have been preſent to pro- 
mote an agreement and concord in the Church.“ But this Council was but 

preparatory to that of the Piſanian, wherein afterwards was the matter of 


(i) Provinc. vet. lib. V, tit. 5. Et in lib. de into Engliſh &c.*) 
Memoras. fol. 99. | (3) Tho. Walſingham ſub an. 1408. 
(2) [Mr. Hen. Wharton his OBSENVATIONS (4) At vero MS. five Exemplar imper 
on the MEeMor1ars of Archb. Cranmer, p. 263. vel ſaltem deflorator Thomz Walfingham in Bib. 
Archb. Arundell made this famous Decree in the Bodl. in hoc loco præponit Oxoniam Cantabri- 
Synod of Oxon 11408—* We decree and therefore . giz, dicit enim ad id Concilium conveniſſe tam 
ordain, that henceforth no man on his own au- 


. ö . exemptos quam non exemptos cum DoRoribus 
thority tranſlate any book of the holy Scripture Univerſitatum Oxoniz et Cantabrigiæ &c. 


ſciſm 
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ſeifen/ very latgely diſcuffed. And then it was that the Univerſity of Ox- 
ford procured great ctedit, not only by the plauſible behaviour of certain 


of its Members fent there in behalf of the Engliſh to diſpute concerning 


the ſaid ſciſm (of whom, if I am not miſtaken, Thomas Walden (1) was 
one) but alſo by the diſcourſe of John Gerſon Chancellor of Paris (2) (be- 
tweet! which Univerſity and that of Oxford, had before paſſed ſevetal let- 
ters concerning the faid ſciſm, of which one was brought into England 
by Robert a French Hermit) wherein it was highly applauded, as it may 
be ſeen in the Latin copy of this book lib. 1, p. 204 a—* Ecce quid præ- 
clara Univerfitas Oxonienfis &c. 5 

He then exhorted the auditory to concord, fearing leaſt the Oxonians 
ſhould become ſuperior in diſputing, and fo take the honour away from Paris. 
Afterwards they went to the Council of Piſa celebrated by the Cardinals in 
the abſence of Gregory XII, where the Weſtern Church being divided into 
parties was elected Pope by the general conſent Petrus Philargus, or as 
ſome call him Pet. de Candia or Creta, called afterward Alexander V, Ba- 
chelaur of Divinity of the Univerſity of Oxford, and Doctor of the ſame 
Faculty at Paris, as he the ſaid Pope in that Council told Thomas Spoſ- 
forth, Abbat of St. Mary's in Vork. (3) 


. 
=y 


Dom. 1409 

| an. 10-11 Hen. IV. | 

This year after the Epiphany, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury (4) called 
the Clergy of the Province of Canterbury to a Convocation in St. Paul's 
Church in London to chooſe ſufficient perſons that might go unto the ge- 
neral Council, appointed to be kept at Piſa. Hereupon were choſen Robert 
Halum Biſhop of Saliſpury, Henry Chichele Biſhop of St. David's, and 
Thomas Chillingden, Prior of Chriſt Church in Canterbury, all Oxford 
men. The King before this had ſent Embaſſadors to Pope Gregory and to 
the Cardinals, namely Sir John Colvill Knight, and Mr. Nicholas Rixton, 
lately, as I conceive, an Oxford Clerk, with letters ſignifying the grief he 
had conceived for the inconvenience that fell in the Chriſtian Common- 
wealth through the ſciſm, and withal putting the Pope in remembrance 


(1) Vide in Baleo cent. 7, nu. 84. 


| Ejus, 25 VE WY 
(2) Ex propoſitione ſua facta coram Anglis (3) Th. Gaſcoigne, D1 cr. [part. 2, p. 173-] 


Parifiis, euntibus ad ſacrum Concilium Piſis, circa (4) Tho. Walſingham ſub an. 1409. Vide in 
materiam ſciſmatis, an. 1408, in 1 vol. operum CRO. R. Holinſhed, | 
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what miſchief and deſtruction the people had ſuffered by the ſaid ſciſm 


&c. In this Council ſeveral Oxonians were preſent as it appears from 


Gerſon and Th. Gaſcoigne, but no mention in them of any Cantabrigians 
there. 


In a Parliament held about the latter end of this year, was a Petition 
of the Commonalty of England (1) preſented to the Members thereof, to 
the end that it would pleaſe the King to divide the true value of the Be- 
nefices of Non Refidents abiding in each Univerſity and elſewhere among 
the Incumbents and himſelf. To which Petition it was anſwered, that 
that cauſe belongs to the Church, and as for non-reſidence, there was a 
remedy provided againſt it in the laſt Convocation ; alſo for the reſidue the 
King would deliberate about it. As ſor theſe Non-Refidents, ſome were 
aliens and abode beyond the ſeas, never taking any care about their Benefices, 
no farther than the receiving the rent due from them. The other part 
were Natives, who being alſo careleſs of their Cures, or not able to per- 
form the duty belonging to them, lived idly in the Univerſities, and were 


commonly promoters of diſcord in them not only to the ſcandal of them- 
ſelves, but the gown. 


| 11—12 Hen. IV. 

Certain learned men in this Univerſity and in other places did now pub- 
lickly in their Sermons maintain and ſet forth the opinions and concluſions 
of Wycleve. Wherefore the Biſhops and others of the Clergy, examining 
the ſaid Concluſions, and finding them repugnant to the ſtate of the Church 
condemned 45 of them at London this year. Which being done the Uni- 
verſity in a ſolemn meeting in the Congregation Houſe, taking cogniſance 
of the ſaid Concluſions alſo, did beſides thoſe, condemn others; all amount- 
ing to ſixty and one (ſome ſay 80, (2) ſome 200 (3) and more) by the ſen- 
tence of Mr. John Wellys, (4) Doctor of Decrees, and at the command of 
the Chancellor of the Univerſity, in the preſence. of both the Proctors, 


he | Dom. 1410 


Regents and Non Regents, Mr. Richard Courtney, Mr. Richard Talbot, 


(1) Ror. Parl. Weſtm. inchoat. in quind. 8. (4) Ut in defloratore Hiſt. Tho. Walſingham, 
Hilari 11 H. IV, cap. 3o, in tur, Lond, [Harus ut ſupra, MS. Ubi etiam recitantur Articuli Joh. 
de Mem. f. 101 b.] | Wyclevi multo diſtinctius quam in impreſſo exem- 


(2) In C fol. 123, a. plari ejuſdem Walſinghami. 
(3) Tho. Gaſcoigne in 1 part. DicT, p. 550, | 


Mr. 
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Mr. Nicholas Zouch, and Mr. Walter Mydeford, noble perſons, and many 
others. 

After the condemnation of which (ſolemnly done on the 26 of June) ſo 
many of his books that could be gathered together containing any of the 
ſaid Articles or Concluſions, as thoſe — De Sermone in monte, Trialogi 
de Simonia, De perfectione ſtatuum, De ordine Chriſtiano, De Gradibus 
Cleri Ecclefiz, &c. were publickly burnt at Quatervois (1) before the 
Chancellor and multitudes of the Univerſity, as about the ſame time they 
were at Prague in Bohemia, to the number, as ſome report, of 200. 


Dom. 1411 
252 | 12—13 Hen. IV. 


But the more the Doctrine and diſciples of Wycleve were trod upon and 
deſpiſed, the more they did encreaſe not only to the ſcandal (as by the ge- 
nerality it was accounted) but diſtraction of the Univerſity. All which 
being notoriouſly known, and no help to be had by condemnation or ex- 
communication, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury reſolved to viſit the Uni- 
verſity, and remove all ſuch that were accounted heretics, or ſuſpected 
of hereſy. To this end he ſends his citation to Oxford, (2) warning the 
Chancellor, Doctors, Maſters, Scholars and all others belonging to the 
Univerſity, to appear at his coming and make anſwer to thoſe things that 
ſhould be propoſed to them. At the time appointed he drew near to Oxon 
with a fair retinue before and after him, containing many perſons of ho- 
nour, particularly his nephew Thomas, earl of Arundell, But at his en- 
trance into the Univerſity the Chancellor Richard Courtney together with 
the Proctors, Benedict Brent and John Byrch, with others, repell him, 
telling him withal that he might come to the Univerſity as a ſtranger, but 
not as a Viſitor ; for the Univerſity as he and they ſaid were ſeveral years 
fince exempted from the power of Archbithops, Biſhops and their Officers 
or Ordinaries as to Viſitation. 

The Archbiſhop taking this for a great affront (eſpecially the more * 
cauſe ſuch a noble retinue was with him) returns after a day or two, and 
complains to the King of the uſage that he and his friends had received. 
A copy of a Letter of his to the King (3) J have ſeen, wherein he much 


(1) Th. Gaſcoigne, ut ſupra. 2 28 Univerſitati Ox. MS. in Bib. Cotton. 
Ja In Hari lib. Memos as. fol. 106 b, &c. b Fauſtina C 7, 
(3) In:quodam fragm. veteris REG. one 


4 A 2 complains 
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complains with what impertinency and inſolency he was uſed by a com- 
pany of boys, and what miſdemeanors were acted in his preſence, &e. 
Upon this the King ſummons (1) the Sages of the Univerſity to appear 
before him on the morrow after the Nativity of the Virgin Mary to anſwer 
to the Privileges contained in the pretended exemption, But what was 
done immediately thereupon appeareth not. Same time after the Chan- 
cellor and Proctors laid down the Faſces of their authority at Lambeth in 
the Archbiſhop's palace; but whether by compulſion I cannot ſay. That 
being done the King ſends to the Univerſity (2) that the Chancellor's place 
ſhould be ſupplied by a Cancellarius natus, or the ſenior Theologiſt in the 
Univerſity (who then was Edmund Bekyngham Warden of Merton Hall) 
till ſuch time that the Members thereof made choice of another, and 
withal that they ſend to him their Papal exemption which they obtained 
in the reign of King Rich. II. The laſt of which commands, they taking 
ill for divers cauſes beſt known to themfelyes, combined together and ſcat- 

tered their threatnings abroad, that they would ceaſe their Lectures, diſ- 
perſe themſelves, and fo put an end to the Univerſity. 

At length they finding no remedy, but that they and the Univerſity, as 
they conceived, muſt ſuffer ; a public meeting was called, the Books of 
Statutes peruſed, and in them were foynd, (3) that if the tranquillity of 
the Univerſity was diſturbed, or its liberties, privileges, or cuſtoms were 
wrongfully and forcibly invaded, the Maſters and others, had liberty to 
ceaſe from their Lectures, &c. By virtue therefore of this Statute a Ceſſa- 
tion was pronounced, and many thereupon departed : but very ſoon after, 
theſe their actions coming to the King's knowledge, he ſent his Letters to 
them, (4) and checkt them ſharply at firſt for what they had done ; but 
afterwards when he ſaw the Univerſity did daily empty, and confidering 
Withal the dangerous conſequence of it, courted them to a Reſumption, 
and gave them very good words. Not long after, that the Univerſity ſhould 
not be injured for want of Governors, the King fends (5) to the Members 
thereof, (many of them being returned and had reſumed their Lectures) 
that they make choice of a new Chancellor and Proctors to ſerve for the 
remaining part of the year, being now the month of October ; but they 
contrary to his command chooſe the old again, viz. Richard Courtney 


(1) Ibidem. | (4 Ibid. in fragm. vet. Res. ut ſupra. 
(3) In C fol. 31, a: 55, b. 


Chancellor, 
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Chancellor, and B. Brent and Joh. Byrch, Proctors. Of which the King 
having knowledge ſoon after, as well by Letters from the Univerſity, (1) 
excuſing themſelves for what they had done, as from the relation of others, 
ſends divers chiding Epiſtles (2) to them about it, the particulars of which 
being needleſs to recite, I ſhall omit them. 

At length after divers controverſies and debates between the Archbiſhop 
and Univerſity concerning this Viſitation, they both referred themſelves to 
the King's determination of the matter, and a day in the middle of De- 
cember (3) being appointed, the King then ratified the Order (4) formerly 
made by K. Rich. II, (partly mentioned before) viz. that whereas the Uni- 
verſity then pleaded that they were exempt from Archiepiſcopal and Epiſ- 
copal Viſitation by the Bull of P. Boniface IX (which was adjudged pre- 
Judicial to the Crown, and they thereupon alledged that the King was the 
fole Viſitor) he pronounced that the right of Viſitation of the Univerſity 
&c,' (as before in an. 1397) did folely belong to the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury: Or thus, as Mr. Prynn hath it (5) —“ That the Archbiſhops 
of Canterbury ſhould and ought for ever after viſit the Univerſity, Chan- 
cellor, Proctors and all Doctors, Schollers and Members of the Univerſity 
whatſoever ; and that if the Archbiſhops were hereafter diſturbed in their 
Viſitations of the Univerſity, all its franchiſes, liberties and privileges 
thould be ſeized into the King's hands till their ſubmiſſion thereunto ; and 
they ſhould likewiſe pay a thouſand pound fine to the King for ſuch their 
diſturbance. Which refolution and proceedings before the King in this 
cauſe being drawn up in writing and preſented to the King, Lords and 
Commons in Parliament 13 Hen. IV, and there read before them, were all 
ratified and confirmed by them, (6) and enacted to be of as great vigour 
and effect, as if they had been done and made in Parliament. All this 
being done, an end for the preſent time was put to theſe controverſies, 
eſpecially when the faid Bull was revoked by another (7) of P. John the 
year following, publiſhed in the Univerſity by the command of the Arch- 
biſhop. (8) What elſe is obſervable, appears, that while the King and 
Archbiſhop were much difpleaſed with the Univerſity for their peremptory 


(1) Ibid. | . (5) In his OxrorD's PLEA REFUTED, p. 
(2) Ibid. 21. 32. | 
(3) The 17 of Dec. I think. (6) Ut in Hari lib. Memoras. fol. 106, b. 


(4) Row. Parliam. inchoat. apud Weſtm. in (7) Ibid. in eod. fragm. 
craſtino om. Sanct. 13 Hen. IV, nu. 15, et in (8) Ibid. 
fragm. ut in ſupra. | 


and 
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and bold actions in theſe affairs, Prince Henry, the King's eldeſt fon, ſtep'd 
in, and at the requeſt of the Chancellor and Maſters did reconcile both 
parties, (1) and made a right underſtanding between them. 

Now what hapned while theſe troubles were on foot were—1. That 
the Proctors before mentioned were for their evil behaviour (as con- 
ceived by the Archbiſhop) impriſoned in the Tower of London, by the 
King's command, as it appears by the Univerſity's Letters (2) of 22 Nov. 
to the Archbiſhop to have compaſſion on them, 2. That thoſe young 
men, who were ſo inſolent as to confront the faid Archbiſhop when he 
came to viſit, and who were ready to reſiſt him with ſwords, bows, and 
arrows, were as Truants, corrected (3) by the rod and ferula. 3. That the 
Commiſſary and Pro-Proctors in the time of the vacancy of Officers did 
take away (4) (as was alledged) the Univerſity treaſure and fpend it or be- 
ſtow it on falſe uſes. 4, And laſtly, that Hugh Holback or Holbech, 
Doctor of Decrees, Howel Keffyn, John Holand and William Cruſton, 
Doctors of the Laws, the Archbiſhop's Commiſſaries in the ſaid intended 
Viſitation, were pronounced perjured (5) by Courtney the Chancellor for 
breach of Privileges of the Univerſity, which they by their oaths were to 
obſerve. | 

About the ſame time that the King determined this matter, there was a 
Convocation of the Clergy held in St. Paul's Church in London; in which, 
conſiderations being had, how the Univerſity was overſpread with Wy- 
cleviſm, defired the Archbiſhop of Canterbury (6) that he would be pleaſed 
to viſit it, giving then reaſons for their requeſts : among which were, 
© That whereas the ſaid Univerſity was the mother of virtues, the lamp of 
knowledge, the prop of Catholick faith, and a moſt excellent looking 
glaſs of obedience, tis now the mother of degenerated ſons and abortives, 
who, as well by their words as actions preach diſobedience, and ſow their 
darnell among good ſeed That alſo it brings out baſtard ſons, oppoſe au- 
thority under pretence of exemption &c. And ſo going forward in ſpeak- 
ing of their embeſiling the Univerſity goods, ſay that contrary to the 
knowledge of the Doctors and Maſters, certain Members would grant 
Letters under the common Seal of the Univerſity in defence of controver- 
fies, errors and * to be tranſmitted to other Kingdoms, &c.' 


(1) A fol. 32, b. C fol. 111, a (4) Ibid. 
(2) Res. Arundell, fol. 91, 92, &c. (5) Ibid. 
(3) Fragm. ut ſupra. (6) Res. Arundell, fol, 24. 
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With theſe and the like incitements the Archbiſhop reſolved to do 


ſomething, and therefore ſends his Letters to the Univerſity, (1) telling 


them that whereas the Members were almoſt totally corrupted with here- 
tical pravity, that the Chancellor, Doctors and Maſters would give leave 
and ſuffer that St. Mary's Church, or any part thereof be free and open for 
his Viſitation. Which requeſt being granted, becauſe his Viſitation was 
only quoad hæreticam pravitatem,” and no farther, certain Judges or 
Delegates, appointed by the Archbiſhop, ſate in the faid Church, at the 
time prefixed, and then the Univerſity ſeeing that ſomewhat would be 
done effectually, ſent Letters of excuſe (2) to the Archbiſhop that they 
did ſo ſlowly proceed againſt the Lollards, and that the Maſters of the 
Univerſity had not been unanimous in the condemnation of Wycleve's 
Articles or Concluſions. At the ſame time, in a Congregation of Regents 
and Non Regents, were, at the inſtin& of the Convocation of the Clergy 
celebrated at London, appointed (3) twelve perſons (fix ſouthern and as 
many northern) to enquire into, examine and reprove the books, lectures, 
or any work whatſoever containing hereſy, particularly thoſe of John 
Wycleve : of which number John Wytenham, D. of D. now or lately 
of New College, was the chief, the reſt follow : (4) 


Doctors in Divinity + 


Mr. William Ufford, Regent in the Cloiſter of the Carmelites. 
Thomas Claxton, Regent in the Cloiſter of the Dominicans. 
John Langden, Monk of Chriſtchurch in Canterbury, now of 
Canterbury College in Oxford, afterward Biſhop of Rocheſter. 


Bachelaurs in Divinity 


Mr. Robert Gilbert of Merton College, afterward Biſhop of London. 
John Luk of the ſame College. 
Richard Cartyſdale. 
Richard Sneydyſham. 


(1) Fragm. ut ſupra. (4) In Faſcic Z1zan1arum Jo. Wyclevi per 
(2) Ibid. | 'Th. Walden, MS. fol. 110. 
(3) Ibid, 
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Students in Divmity. 


Mr. Richard Flemmyng, afterwards Biſhop of Lincoln. 
Thomas Rodburne of Mert. Coll. afterwards Biſhop of St. David's. 
Robert Rondbury. Richard Graſdale. | 


Theſe, as tis ſaid by my author, were inquiitors and judges after, and 
of, hereſy; yet how true. it is, I know not, becauſe that one of them named 
Richard Flemmyng was at the ſame time a ftrong Wycleviſt, ſhewing 
himſelf to be fo, ſince the ſaid judges were elected, by uttering divers 
propoſitions rankly ſmelling of hereſy in certain Scholaſtical Acts performed 
in this Univerſity. Which propoſitions being condemned by the ſaid judges 
(and ſtrongly oppoſed by one Nicholas Pont of Merton College, as tis re- 
ported) the faid Richard appealed (1) to the great Congregation, but the 
Archbiſhop having intelligence of the matter, ſent a command to the 
Univerſity to throw it out of the Houſe, and puniſh him and his adhe- 
rents according to their deſerts, ſtiling them * beardleſs boys, and ſuch, 
* whom the Chair was not worthy to receive. Hereupon the ſaid Richard 
looking upon himſelf as unjuſtly dealt with, becauſe chiefly as I conceive, 
of the inſufficient number of inquiſitors, which he had objected, made 
his complaints (by the advice of certain friends) to the King, and with 
him for ſome time they reſted. At length after a full hearing of the mat- 
ter, he ſent a letter to the Univerſity (2) in favour of him. Which being 
received, a demur was made, and the ſaid Richard (as far as it yet appears) 
was, after the receipt of another (3) from the King, reſtored to his former 
ſtate, and all things whether faid or done, were forgotten. So that if the 
premiſſes be conſidered, it may be doubted whether Richard Flemmyng 
was one of the inquiſitors, if fo, then I ſuppoſe it to be after this time, or 
rather that the Univerſity, being overwhelmed with Wyeleviſm, could not 


but chooſe one, inclining thereunto. 


But to proceed; as there were not wanting oppugners againſt the ſaid 
judges and their proceedings, ſo alſo were there not ſuch that contradicted 
the Archbiſhop's Conſtitutions lately publiſhed concerning heretics and 
herefies. And indeed to ſay the truth, nothing could be well done relating 


(1) Res. Arundell, fol. 126, 127, &c. (3) Ibid. 
(2). Fragm, ut ſupra, 


to 
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to Religion and the Reformation thereof without much oppoſition, ſo much 
did Wycleviſm dominere among us. The chiefeſt perſons that quarrelled 
with the Conſtitutions were John Luck before mentioned, Rowland Byris 
of Queen's Hall, John Kexby and Robert Burton of Great Univerſity 
Hall : who with their parties diſturbed the Univerſity ſo much, that the 
Archbiſhop threatned excommunication againſt them in an high degree, 
if they did not ceaſe. At length they acknowledging themſelves peccant, 
John Luck was appointed one of the - judges before mentioned, and col- 
lected ſoon after many errors and articles out of Wycleve's works. (1) 

Within few months after, the examination of the ſaid Wycleve's doc- 
trine being brought to a concluſion, the Univerſity ſent a letter to the 
Archbiſhop and the reſt of the Prelates of the Province of Canterbury to 
tell them what they by the twelve judges or delegates before mentioned 
had done concerning Wycleve's Books, and how they had condemned thoſe 
Concluſions which they had excerpted thence. The number of which, 
with the names of the books from whence they were taken, I ſhall here 
ſet down, viz. (2) 7 


From the Book entituled 


« Sermo Dei in monte, containing four books, were taken threeſcore 
and fourteen damned concluſions. 

© De Simonia, twenty and four. 

De perfectione ſtatuum, nine. 

De Ordine Chriſtiano, thirty and three. 

Trialogus, containing three books, were taken thence twenty damned 

Concluſions. 

* Dialogus,* fifteen. 

De arte ſophiſtica, from the third treatiſe therein, twenty. 

De dominio civili, from the three books therein, forty and four. 

De diabolo et membris ejus, five. 

De dotatione Cæſarea, fourteen. 

KReſponſio ad argumenta Monachi de Salley,” eleven. 

Reſponſio ad argumenta Strode, nine. 

De confeſſione, five. 

De verſutiis Pſeudocleri, four. 


(1) Collegit 266 Articulos ex operibus Wy- (2) [Wilkins— Cox ciL I, vol. ii, p. 339+] 
clevi; vide in Baleo cent. 7, nu. 61. 
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80 far the damned Concluſions, containing in number 267. Which 
being approved by the Archbiſhop; he, by his commiſſion (1) (ſigned and 
conſented to by his Suffragans) commanded certain perſons of the Univer- 
ſity to ſearch after the maintainers of them, and upon the finding any, to 
have them cited, to the end that they ſhould give in their judgments con- 
cerning them, backed by a letter from the King, (2) that either the main- 
tainers ſhould be impriſoned, or elſe be tranſmitted to him to be puniſhed. 
All which being ill reliſhed by the Wycleviſts of the Univerſity they were 
ſo bold as to ſend letters of execration (3) to the Archbiſhop for this his 
great ſeverity uſed towards them. What elſe appears relating to this mat- 
ter is that the Archbiſhop ſent to the Pope (4) to deſire that he alſo would 
condemn the ſaid Conclufions, and conſent to the digging up of Wycleve's 
bones, and have them buried in a dunghill. The former he at preſent 
granted, the other was not performed till about fourteen years after this 
time ; when, inſtead of burying them after that manner, they were burnt, 
and the aſhes thrown into a river by Lutterworth in Leiceſterſhire. 


Dom. 1412 
A 13—14 Hen. IV. 

About the ſame time hapned a controverſy (5) in the parliament now 
held, between the Archbiſhops of Canterbury and Vork concerning the 
right of viſiting the Scholars of Queen's Hall in Oxford. Canterbury he 
aſſerted that it belonged to him and his Church, becauſe he was the ſole 
Viſitor of all the Scholars in the Univerſity by the favourable conceſſion 
of K. Rich. II. Vork he alledged that the Viſitation of the ſaid College 
belonged to him in ſpeciali &c. and ſo by divers proofs produced on York's 
fide, the cauſe fell at length to him by the King's deciſion. 


Now ſeeing it was ſo carried it feemeth ſtrange to me why the Viſitors 
of other (6) Colleges did not then claim the ſame right, and fo exclude 
and diminiſh the power of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, as it was ſo 
done ſome years after this by the confirmation of certain privileges (lately 
taken away) by the Pope, as I ſhall hereafter ſhew. 


(1) Ibid. [in vet. Res. in Bib. Cotton, ut ſup. ] (5) Ror. Parl. inchoat. apud Weſtm. in 


(2) Ibid. craſtin. om. Anim. 13 Hen. V. nu. 15. Gallice. 
(3) Ibid. [Harus in Mem. f. 106 b.] 


(4) Ibid. (6) Qu. What other ? 


About 
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About the ſame time alſo King Henry IV (who, though before he had 
ſhaken the Privileges of the Univerſity, yet now as lately) became a Bene- 
factor to it by beſtowing thereon (1) ſeveral precious goods and ornaments 
called Jocalia. For which great favour it was ordained in a Congregation 
ſolemnized in the beginning of this year, that an annual Maſs ſhould be 


celebrated for him on the Vigils of St. Edward the King. It was the 


laſt year of his reign, and ſo that Ordination came in very ſeaſonably. 


Dom. 1413 
oy ſ 1 Hen. V. 


As the Archbiſhop before had viſited the Univerſity . quoad inquiſitio- 
nem ſuper hzretica pravitate, ſo doth now the Dioceſan Philip Repyng- 
don (with leave firſt obtained of the King) endeavour to act the ſame way. 
To this end he ſends his Letters to the Univerſity (2) of the 12 of Febru- 
ary, telling the Members thereof that foraſmuch as it was corrupted with 
Hereſy, and the ſhadow thereof had obſcured its ſons &c.' (ſpeaking to the 
ſame effect as the Archbiſhop had done before, when he came to make his 
Viſitation) enjoins and commands them to put themſelves in readineſs 
againſt a certain day, when he or his Commiſſaries, Edmund Lacy and Ro- 

bert Gilbert, Profeſſors of the holy Writ, ſhould come and fit in St Mary's 
Church, and there make inquiſition concerning Hereſy. Upon the receipt 
of this Letter, was a ſolemn meeting called, wherein the Chancellor, Proc- 
tors, DoQtors, Bachelaurs in Divinity, Regent and Non-Regent Maſters, 
Bachelaurs of Law, Scholars in Divinity, and thoſe that were of a noble 
race, of the Univerſity, did in the name thereof anſwer the faid letters or 
citation on the fourth of March following ; viz. that the place ſhould be 
ready for, and they to obey, him. The Letter was ſubſcribed by at leaſt 
eighty perſons, among whom were theſe : (3) 


Doctores in SS. Theologia. 


Mr. Edm. Beckyngham. 
Will. Sulburye Monachus de Woubourn, Ordinis Ciſtercienſis. 
Will. Corffe. 
Thom. Clare. 
Thom. Riſley, Monachus de Salley, Ordinis Ciftercienfis. 


(1) A fol. 32, b. C fol. 111, a (3) Ibid. 
(2) RE OG. Repyngdon, fol. 136. 
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Frater Joh' es Rysſhe, de Ordine Fr. Prædicatorum. 
Fr. Walterus Ludlocke de Ordine Fr. Auguſtinenſium. 
Fr. Adam Hamelyngton de Ordine Fr. Carmelitarum. 


Dom. Thom. Rome Monachus, et Magiſter Collegii de Dureham. 
Mr. Hug. Kyffyn, Doctor Decret. 


Doctores in Jure Civili 


Mr. Joh. Stafford Mr. Will. Ulffe 
Will. Cruſton Joh. Holland 


Bernardus Forſtove alienigina, Doctor in Medicina. 


Among the Bachelaurs in Divinity were Mr. Richard Flemmyng and 
Mr. Rog. Quelpdale, the former afterward Biſhop of Lincoln, and the 
other of Carlile. And thoſe Scholars of the nobler ſort were Will. Scrope, 
Thom. Bubbewych, Gilbert Halum, John Halewell, Thomas Skawkſbye, 
and Henry Willeſthorp. 


Now whether this Viſitation was performed or not, it doth not as yet 
appear. But here we ſee that as ſoon as Pope Boniface his Bull of Exemp- 
tion was voided by the Metropolitane (at leaſt as to inquiſition about Hereſy) 
the Dioceſan Biſhop came alſo in at the ſame gappe, and upon the ſame 
terms; whereas K. Rich. II by his Charter dated an. reg. 6, had appointed 
the Chancellor, Proctors and the Univerſity to be perpetual inquiſitors - de 
heretica pravitate, within the ſaid Univerſity. But here it may be de- 
manded, what authority the Dioceſan Biſhop now being, had, to viſit the 
Univerſity, whereas long before this time the Chancellor was exempted 
by P. Urban's Bull from receiving Confirmation from the Dioceſan, by 
virtue whereof he received no Commiſſion from him, as in precedent times 
he did: and in not ſo doing, he was ſufficiently exempted from his autho- 


rity. That Bull alſo of exemption was not cut off by the caſheiring of that 
of P. Boniface, as it ſhall be elſewhere ſhewed. 


But to omit any farther mention of theſe things, I ſhall paſs to ſomewhat 
elſe. As the Univerſity therefore was troubled at this time and before with 
Heretics (as they were now called) ſo was it with a ſort of Scholars called 
Chamberdekyns, no other as it ſeems than Iriſh beggars, who in the habit 


of 
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of poor Scholars would often diſturb the peace of the Univerſity, live under 
no government of Principals, keep up for the moſt part in the day, and 
in the night time go abroad to commit ſpoils and manſlaughter, lurk about 
Taverns and houſes of ill report ; commit burglaries and ſuch like. All 
which being generally noted, and complaints thereupon made to the King of 
the ſaid miſdemeanors, a Statute was made by the Parliament, (1) which 
ſpeaketh that foraſmuch as divers offences had been committed by the 
Iriſh Scholars in Oxford, all Iriſh people ſhould depart the Realm, except 
ſome that were Religious, and others that were Graduats upon condition 
of putting in ſecurity for their good behaviour, and that they take not 
upon them the Principality of any Hall or Hoſtle, but rather be under 
the Principality of others, and that no Iriſhman ſhould preſume to come 
to either of the Univerſities, unleſs he ſhew to the Chancellor of either, 
teſtimonial letters from the Lieutenant or Juſtice of Ireland of [his] good 
behaviour : If otherwiſe, he was to be puniſhed as a Rebel to the King &c. 
This Statute was for ſome time obſerved, till they with the Welſhmen 
notwithſtanding, had got licenſe (2) to ſtay in the Univerſity, and then 
with ſecurity given, they did for ſome time after abide here, till their miſ- 
demeanors brought them to a baniſhment, as it ſhall be ſhewed an. 1422. 


Not long after (the ſciſm as yet continuing between the Popes) was a 
Synod called at London, wherein meſſengers were appointed (3) to go to 
Rome about it, namely the Biſhop of Wincheſter (H. Beaufort) Henry 
Lord Scrope, and both the Chancellors of the Univerſities. To which 
place being come they told the Popes that unleſs one of them would de- 
fiſt, or give over his title to the Papacy they would withdraw themſelves 
and obey neither. Thomas Preſbury Abbat of Shrewſbury, was, if I am 
not miſtaken, then Chancellor of Oxford, and Richard de Dereham, 
D. of D. Chancellor of Cambridge : the former carried an Epiſtle from 
the Univerſity of Oxon, denoting that the Members thereof would withdraw 


(1) In an old Book of STaTuTEs of this Land This Book of STaTurTes in French was probably 


in French, from the beginning of Ed. III to the 
latter end of Edw. IV, cap. 8. [an. 1 Hen. V: 
© Item for the quietneſs and peace within the 
realme of England and for the encreas and en- 
ſtorynge of the land of Irlande it is ordeyned 
and ſtablyſhed in this preſent Parlyament that 
all Iryſhmen and Iryſh clerkes beggars, called 
Chamberdeckens, be voyded out of the realm.” 
STATUTES printed by Berthelet, Lond. 1543. 


begun to be printed in the reign of K. Ed. IV, and 
finiſhed in the firſt year of Edw. V and Rich. III. 
See a MS. Note of Sir W. Blackſtone in a copy 
given by him to All Souls College Library.] 


(2) CL. 1 Hen. V, m. 29. [m. 8 in Haro de 


Mem. f. 112 a. Teſt. ap. 1 3 Dec.] 
0 


(3) Ax TI BRITAN. edit. 1605, p. 274 in 
Tho. Arundell. , 
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their obedience unleſs the Popes would agree; but for the other, the King 
having before employed him as a Nuncio to Pope Gregory XII, did ſhew 
himſelf fo zealous in proſecuting an union in the Church, and ſo free (if not 
ſaucy) with one of the Popes in deſiring him to leave the Chair, that he 
was by him removed from all his ſpiritual preferments, (1) and would have 
ſo continued had he not made his complaints to the Cardinals, and Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, who, with much ado procured his reſtoration. 


Pope Gregory [XII ſent his] Bull to Oxon this "_ (2) [againſt John 
Wicliffe D. D.] 


Dom. 1414 
nl 2 Hen. V. 

To paſs by the new King's Charter, (3) granted the laſt year, whereby 
was confirmed all thoſe of his progenitors, I can only ſay that about this 
time was a Petition (4) put up to the King in Parliament, by the Com- 
mons of England in favour and help of the Clergy, and the Students of 
both Univerſities occaſioned by Proviſions and Proviſors; but what remedy 
was found, which was promiſed by the King, I find not. Alſo that this 
year, (if I miſtake not) certain Statutes for the government of both the 
Univerſities were, as 'tis faid, (5) made and confirmed by the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, moſtly tending to the deſtruction of Wycleviſm. 


Dom. 1415 
_ 3 Hen. V. 


As for the Sciſm before mentioned, I find that there was a great deal of 
ſtir and trouble about it ; for the ending of which, a general Council was 
about this time held at Conſtance according to the appointment of Sigiſ- 
mund the Emperor and P. John XXIII. Thither the French, German, 
Italian and Engliſh Nations ſent their Orators. Thoſe for England (6) were 
Robert Halam, Biſhop of Saliſbury, Nich. Bubwith, Biſhop of Bath and 
Wells, John Keterich, Biſhop of Lichfield, Stephen Patrington Biſhop of 
St. David's, Thom. Guillerm Abbat of St. Mary's at York, &c. As for 


(1) Res. Arundell, fol. 84, &c. Articuli concernentes Reformationem univerſalis 
(2) [Dat. Rom. 2 cal. Jun. Pont. an. 6. Ha- Eccleſiæ editi per Univ. Oxon. ex MS. Coll. 
rus de Mew. f. 105 b.] V. Vis:isiLity of the Corp. Chr. Oxon. n. 183: collat. cum MS. Cott. 


true Ch. p. 67 — Vol. II. Hare, p. 759. Fauſt. C 7, f. 218. Præfatio continet Literas miſ- 
(3) Ror. Ch. 1 Hen. V, nu. 1. [dat. Weſtm. fas Hen. V ab eadem Univ.] 
6 Dec. Harus de PxIv. f. 123 a— 141 b.] (5) AnTiqQ. EccLes. BRITAN. in Tho. 


(4) Ror. Parl. 3 H. V, m. 4, nu. 16. Vide Arundell. 
etiam nu. 39. [Wilkins — Cox c. v. iii, p. 360— (6) Ut in Cox roRE ConciliorRuM. 


Keterich, 
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Keterich, or Catrick, he died 28 Dec. an. 1419, and was buried at Flo- 
rence in the Franciſcans Church there, called St. Croſs, over whoſe tomb 
are ſeen at this day, Sable, three Cats paſſant guardant, Argent. The Uni- 
verſities of the aforeſaid Nations ſent their Proctors alſo, as Paris, Oxford, 


Salamanca, Orleans, Angiers, Vienne, Cracow, Prague &c. but whether 
Cambridge ſent, few authors tell us. 


The chiefeſt Writer of the Acts of this Council, which is in Manuſcript 


in St. James's Library, (1) doth, as I remember, mention it: for ſpeaking 
of the Acts of the third Seſſion, faith, that after it was finiſhed, one Peter 
a Cardinal, Preſident of the Council, did approve and ratify, at the in- 
ſtance of the Emperor, all whatſoever the Orators of the ſeveral Nations 
had done, as alſo thoſe of the Univerſities, as Paris, Oxford, Toulouſe, 
Mompellier, Cambridge, &c. but in the Acts of other Seſſions I find no 
mention of it. And therefore foraſmuch as our Antiquary did doubt it, (2) 
not only appears from this Writer but alſo from Harpsfield, (3) and ano- 
ther Author which I ſhall anon mention. Among thoſe of the Univerſity 
of Oxford was one Henry de Abendon of Merton College ; who, when 


bl 


there was a doubt made concerning the precedency of the Engliſh Nation 


before the Spaniſh, not only made an elegant and polite Oration in vindication + 


of it, but alſo for the precedency of Oxford before Salamanca, as he then 
ſhewed by arguments, and ſeveral privileges granted by former Popes. 

As for the matters that were then done in relation to the Sciſm, which 
I find occur in divers authors both public and private, I ſhall not now re- 
late, becauſe they are beyond my purpoſe. All that I ſhall at this time 
mention are the errors of a certain Author that writeth of this Council, 
and particularly of certain Univerſities that ſent Orators to it. His book is 
written in Dutch, (4) and hath therein the names and Arms of ſuch that 
were preſent for themſelves, or as Embaſſadors at the ſaid Council. And 
after he hath ſpoken of the election of P. Martin V, in which he faith 
that the German Nation was the firſt and chiefeſt there, he proceedeth to 
the Arms of the Archbiſhops and Biſhops, and in particular to thoſe of 
England, but much erreth in the names of the Prelates and Charges of 
their Arms: as for example, Frederick for Nicholas, Biſhop of Bath, 


(1) Vide etiam in Disc TAT. ſuper digni- 1753. Lond. 1690, cum Vita Reg. Poli Card. 
tate Regnorum Britan. et Galliz, habita ub utri- De Conc. Conſt. per Herm. von der Hardt, Hel- 
uſque Oratoribus et Legatis in Concil. Conftant. meſt. 1699: tom. v, p. 53-] 
edit. per Rob. Wyngheld Equitem, temp. Hen, (2) Br. Twyne in Aro. lib. in. $. 161. 
VIII, circa an. 1513. [Ed. Lovan. 1517: Con- (3) In Hisr. Eccles. ſæc. 15, cap. 7. 
CL. per Labbeum, Par. 1672, in Append. Conc. (J) Edit. an. 1483. 

Conſtant. vol. x11, p. 1727—1737: 1739— | 
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Thomas Abbas Obronicenſis for Eboracenſis &. Then in fol. 145 he 
proceeds to the names of the Embaſſadors, and Arms of the Univerſities 
and Schools; and in fol. 147 mentioning thoſe of England, faith in the firſt 
place thus: From the high School of Cambridge in England were theſe 
Orators, that is to ſay, Henry Abundi, John Wellys, John Schirefordt, 
Thomas Pulton, Rupert Appleton and John Stokes. The Arms of that 
Univerſity alfo, which he there ſets down, are—Quarterly, France and Eng- 
land, and on the nombrel point of the eſcocheon a Book, Gules. Which 
Arms though not noted by Sir William Segar, (1) yet the ſaid fix perſons 
are falſely reported by him to be the Cambridge men in that Council. 
Then doth our Author proceed to the School of Oxford, not epitheted high 
as that of Cambridge is by him; (though in another place he doth) and after 
he hath falſely ſet down the Arms thereof (the ſame which he gives to 
Cambridge) inſerteth but three Orators that that Univerſity ſent to the 
Council, namely, Dominus Prior Urſeſtru, Petrus Rodli, and P. Priamus 
Forbach. Finally he ſetteth down the names of the Embaſſadors of four- 
teen Univerſities with their Arms : the firſt is Paris, the eighth is Kun- 
don or Cambridge, and the laſt is Oxford, which he ſtileth Oxenſis. Then 
of thoſe fourteen Univerſities he reckoneth ſeven of them to be high 
Schools (of which Paris is the firſt) four of them being of Germany his 
own nation, and the laſt Cambridge. But how vainly and with what in- 
diſcretion he hath ranked the Univerſities, and falſely entitled them and 
their Embaſladors, I could eafily ſhew. The former I ſhall paſs by, the 
other now remember. That Henry Abendon therefore (not Abundi, as he 
faith) was an Oxford man and Embaſſador is well known to all. John 
Wellys alſo was Doctor of Decrees of this Univerſity, as may be ſeen be- 
fore under the year 1410. Thomas Pulton or Polton (not Palton) had his 
breeding there, and being now Dean of York, and Prothonotary of the 
Engliſh Nation in this Council, was through ſeveral preferments made 
Biſhop of Worceſter, where having fat ſome years, was with the Prior 
of Norwich ſent (2) Embaſſador by the King of England to the Council of 
Baſil, where, merely in reverence to their perſons, they were received by 
the Prelates with 500 horſemen, among whom was an Engliſhman named 
Peter Payne. As for Rupert or Robert de Appleton, (3) who was Canon 


(1) In his book of Honour Military and Conſtantiam edicto Pontificio citatus, Robert. 


CIVIL, [Lib. IV, ] cap. 19. Apulton Eboracenſem, et Joh. Forſt, Lincolnien- 
(2) REG. Prioris Wig. (ſede vacante) an. 1432. ſem Canonicos, Procuratores ſuos Conſtantiam 
(3) Nota quod Henricus Archiep. Cantuar. ante biennium ablegaverat. 


of 
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of York, though I find no authority as yet that he was an Oxford man, 
yet ſure I am that John Stokes was, for in one of our books of Epiſtles 
(1) is a Letter of the Univerſity to P. Martin, an. 1428 in commenda- 
tion of Mr. John Stokys, LL. D; and the Univerſity never gives letters of 
commendation or teſtimonial, but to ſuch that have been bred up therein. 
Alſo tis very unlikely that Henry Abendon, a Cambridge man as he faith, 

ſhould make an Oration for the precedency of Oxford before Salamanca, 
and not reſpect his own Univerſity; and alſo that Cambridge ſhould have 
ſix Embaſſadors, and Oxford, who had ſo much buſineſs about Wycleve 
(2) and his followers, but three. 

Wherefore from theſe errors which I have already diſcovered in this 
Author, and infinite more that might be with a little pains, as alſo becauſe 
of his unequal method in placing the Nations and Univerſities, as in the 
beginning of his book he doth (the high School of Kundon or Cam- 
bridge being ſometimes the laſt) I ſhall no further take notice of him, 
but proceed. 


Dom. 1416 
5. ſ 4 Hen. V. 


Nothing I find memorable this year but the complaints of the Maſters 
of Oxford made to the Archbiſhop and certain Biſhops of their not due 
promotion in the Church, and againſt unworthy perſons that had it plenti- 


fully beſtowed upon them : which * being too large, I ſhall now 
omit them. 


| Dom. 1417 
A. f 5 Hen. V. 

Wherefore a Synod being ſolemnized, (3) in St. Paul's Church, London, 
26 Nov. by command of the ſaid Archbiſhop (Henry Chichele) Robert 
Gilbert, D. of Div. Warden of Merton College, made a long and eloquent 
Oration, ſhewing to the ſaid Archbiſhop and Clergy there aſſembled the 
miſerable condition of the Univerſity of Oxford, to the end that rewards 
and things neceſſary might be beſtowed on the Scholars thereof, who after 
many years ſpent there in the obtaining of Sciences did grow old without 


(1) F fol. 12 a. Epiſt. 40. Vide Twynum in Aror. lib. 3, $. 435 Kc. [Wil- 
(2) There were then 45 Articles of Wycleve kins—Cox c. vol. iii, p. 381: ex REG. Chichele 


examined and condemned. f. 10.] 
(3) Ax TI BRITAN. p. 278. [ſub hoc an.] 
Vor. I. 4 C any 
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any reward for their pains. After him Thomas Kyngton, LL. D. Advo- 
cate of the Court of Arches, making an Oration in behalf of the Can- 
tabrigians, it was ordered by a Conſtitution (1) then made to endure for 
twenty years, that vacant Benefices whoſe yearly revenews do not amount 
to above ſixty marks ſhould be beſtowed by their patrons only on Doctors 
of Divinity, Law and Medicine. Thoſe of fifty marks only on Licentiats 
and Bachelaurs of Divinity, and thoſe that do not exceed forty marks 
ſhould be beſtowed only on Maſters of Arts and Bachelaurs of the Civil 
Law. 

Thus was it appointed concerning Benefices, to which the cure e of ſouls 
was annexed. The like order was alſo made for thoſe Benefices called © non 
curata' with their yearly revenews to be in like manner beſtowed: to which 
was added ne decretum porrigeretur ad illos qui gradus ex gratia adepti 
eſſent. But becauſe it was ordered in the Statutes of both the Univerſities 
that no Students of the holy Writ ſhould be initiated or licenſed in Divi- 
nity unleſs he or they had firſt profeſſed Arts and taken degrees in them, 
and that alſo no Students in the Canon Law ſhould be created Doctors in 
that Faculty unleſs they had ſtudied the Civil, was this condition added to 
the aforeſaid decree in favour of the Monks and Canoniſts, that unleſs 
thoſe Statutes were antiquated, the decree ſnhould not be publiſhed or take 
place. Wherefore as things thus ſtood, were ſent from the Synod Thomas 
Felde Dean of Hereford, and Thomas Lentwarden Chancellor of St. Paul's 
in London, who with the Maſters of Arts, whoſe ſuffrages did prevail in 
the Univerſity, did act about that matter, but in vain. (2) The Cambridge 
Maſters alſo by letters from the Synod were warned about it, but they out 
of a youthful raſhneſs rejected the aforeſaid kindneſs merely out of ſpleen 
and ſpite, becauſe the Doctors were to be ſerved with the firſt and beſt 
livings, and the refuſe only fall to their ſhare. 

With theſe and other diſcontents, as the calling of Tithes into queſtion 
by ſome, the corruptneſs of proviſions, and eſpecially the Wars between 
England and France, many diſperſed themſelves to other places. And be- 
cauſe Normandy, Angiers, Poyctou, Aquitaine, Britane, Gaſcoigne, and 
other places that were ſubje& to the Crown of England, could not for that 
reaſon exerciſe their Scholaſtical Acts at Paris publickly and without mur- 
murings, they receded to Caen in Normandy, (3) and ſtudied there. 


(1) [Wilkins—Conc. vol. iii, p. 381.] Univ. Oxon, ex Res. Chichele, f. 13.] 
(2) [Ibid. p. 382: Supplicat. et Reſponſ. per (3) Jo. Rous, in lib. de Regibus, MS. 
Which 
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Which place Hen. V, King of England, made an Univerſity, cauſing one 
Michael Tregorie, an 1 Doctor, ſometime Fellow of Exeter College, 
to be Governor and Reader there, to the end that the doctrine of the Uni- 
verſity of Oxford might dilate itſelf and take root in thoſe parts. 


Dom. 1418 
_ 0 6 Hen. V. 


But our Oxonian Maſters being grown wiſer by this time and ſorry for 
what they had done the laſt year, were reſolved when the next Synod 
ſhould be kept to ſend their Chancellor there purpoſely to accept of the 
conferring of Benefices on them, and to give them thanks for theirformer 
kindnefles. Pray ſee more in an. 1421. 


PAY Dom. 1419 


On 3 Nov. this year was a decree made (1) for the celebrating of an 
Anniverſary in the Maſs, ſaid on the morrow after the day of St. Martin, 
for the ſoul of Mr. John Aylmere (ſometime as I conceive LL. D. and 
Fellow of New College) who among other things that he bequeathed to 
the Univerſity gave a certain jewell or choice memorial for the uſe of the 
Chancellor thereof for the time being, that is to ſay, a filver Cup with a 
Cover and Handles, (2) gilt. Which Cup, when the Chancellor was to 
lay down his authority, he was to give up with his Book and Seal, and the 
new Chancellor was to take it into his poſſeſſion. 


| Dom. 1420 
0 f 8 Hen. V. 

To paſs by "REA ordinations of the King's Council (3) concerning the 
peace of the Univerſity and wholeſome government thereof, with Statutes 
made conforming to them ; all done this year ; I ſhall proceed to other 
matters. About this time a new way of diſputing (4) came up among the 
Theologiſts of Oxford, for whereas the ancient Doctors were wont to uſe 
no queſtion to be diſputed upon, only urge ſome text of Scripture as Utrum 
Deus noſter refugium et virtus, fit adjutor in tribulationibus.” Which ſup- 
poſe to be held in the negative then would they argue upon it ; now it ſo 


(1) A fol. 35, a (4) Tho. Gaſcoigne in 2 parte DI. Taser. 
(2) Cum cooperculo et ſwagis.” p. 445,447 : et partim in quodam MS. in Bib, 
(3) In faſc. quodam Chartarum ad Acad. Lambethiana. 

Oxon, ſpectant. in bib, Cotton. 
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hapned that Richard Flemmyng (afterward Biſhop of Lincoln) did this 
year or a little before propoſe a queſtion &c. But of this hear what a cer- 
tain [author] ſaith, that was now living and knew Dr. Flemniyng well — 
* Solebant Doctores Theologie Oxonie nullam quæſtionem diſputandam 
in Scolis Oxonie proponere niſi textum aliquem Scripture ſacre, puta utrum 
Devs noſter refugium et virtus fit adjutor in tribulationibus : Et Doctor 
Ricardus Flemmyng Eboracenſis Dioceſis natus qui fuit Epiſcopus Lin- 
colnienſis famoſus circa an. D'ni Mccccxx, induxit Oxonie modum uſi- 
tatum jam inter Theologos Oxonie in queſtione proponenda et in quatuor 
queſtionibus ponendis concernentibus primum et ſecundum et tertium et 
quartum librum Sententiarum, et ſicut ſolent fratres [vacantes ſtudio totidie 
ponere certas concluſiones] quas tenere intendunt arguentibus eis &c.“ In 
another place he faith thus (1) — Antiquus enim modus proponendi queſ- 
tiones in Scolis Theologie Oxonie per doctores fuit proponere aliquem 
textum Biblie per modum queſtionis diſputande, ut ſi quis diceret, utrum 
Devs noſter refugium et virtus fit adjutor in tribulationibus; quod non, 
arguitur ſic et fic: Item quero in ſecunda materia mea diſputanda an 
Devs videt cogitationes hominum et hic queram talia et talia, et talis modus 
diſputandi fuit ſervatus Oxonie inter Theologos uſque ad bone memorie 
Doctorem et Ep' um Lincolnienſem Doctorem Ricardum Flemmynge na- 
tum in comitatu Ebor.' | 

Thus our Author a moſt diligent obſerver of the times wherein he lived. 
And without doubt though the Univerſity had loſt many of her ſons by 
the profeſſion of Wycleviſm, yet, it is conceived, it did now flouriſh in Di- 
vinity and other learning in as competent a manner as in former times. 
Divers Authors give great commendations of the Univerſity, as in this 
age it ſtood, particularly (2) one who lived in the King's reign that we 
are now upon : who among many encomiums ſtileth it * a true nurſe 
of virtue of all belonging thereunto, which hath nurſed and produced many 
wiſe ſons to the honour of Gop, and doth yet produce others“ Sol in 
quo iſta Domina (meaning the Univerſity) eſt amicta, eſt fol ſapientiæ 
quæ eſt ſpecioſior ſole materiali, ut Scriptura ait Sapient. 7. And as by 
the heat of the Sun herbs and flowers increaſe and grow, fo by the heat 
of the Sun of Wiſdom, by the defire of men toward the obtaining of 


(1) Ibid. p. 447+ MONES in Bib, Bodl, MS, fol. 48. 
(2) Anon, MS. continens diverſas Lat. SER - 


learning 
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learning, Scholars encreaſe in every faculty, and young and tender Gram- 
marians do ſpring forth, the acute Artiſts, ſubtile Philoſophers and diſcreet 
Legiſts do fairlie flouriſh &c. The wiſdom of this Univerſity of Oxford 
might be compared above others to the Sun: and though other Univerſities 
doe ſhine in the firmament of the Church, yet they want light. They 
are but little ſtarrs in reſpe& of this Univerſitie. Other Studies excell 
in ſome particular Science, as Parys in Divinity, Bologna Law, Salerno 
Phyſick, and Toulouſe Mathematicks ; but Oxford as a true well of wiſ- 
dom doth goe beyond them in all theſe. It, as a cleer Sun, gave light to 
the whole Kingdome. The bright beames of its wiſdom ſpread over the 
whole world. All other Studies take councel] and example from her, all 
other Kingdomes did honour her &c.' beſides other commendations produced 
by the ſaid Writer which I now omit : all which are doubtleſs true if 
compared with other Authors, who in a manner ſay the ſame things. 


Dom. 1421 
_ ſ 9 Hen. V. 


The end of the reign of K. Hen. V now draweth to a concluſion, 
which though ſhort and full of troubles yet the Univerſity, all things con- 
ſidered, flouriſhed in Literature, and nothing hindred the current motion 
thereof now and in the reign of Hen. IV, but the numerous followers of 
 Wycleve, who endeavoured to divide the unn, and bring it into 
confuſion to ſerve their ends. 


The ſaid K. Hen. V ſpent ſome of his younger days in Queen's College 
(1) under the tuition of Hen. Beaufort his uncle, afterward Biſhop of 
Wincheſter. He had this Univerſity always in great reſpect and preferred 
many eminent perſons thereof to Church dignities. His intent was to have 
built a College (2) in the Caſtle of Oxford, wherein the ſeven Sciences 
ſhould have been taught, and thereunto to have annected all the alien Prio- 
ries in England, and withal to have reformed the Statutes of the Univer- 
ſity; but being prevented by death, his ſon K. Hen. VI beſtowed many 
of the ſaid Priories on his College at Eaton and that at Cambridge. 

In his reign, ſome (not many) eminent Scholars flouriſhed in this Uni- 
verſity. Among the reſt was Thomas WALDEN D. of Divinity, reputed 
the greateſt Clerk of this age. He was of the Order of Carmes, and 


(1) Je Rouſe ut ſup. p. 257. [edit. Hearne, (2) Ibid. p. 258. [ed. Hearne, p. 208.] 
P+ 207. | 
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would often alledge (1) that Sermon of S. Auguſtine De triplici ratione 
pœnitentiæ. Among divers Treatiſes that he wrote, was that notable one 
entituled © Doctrinale Antiquitatum Eccleſiæ &c.' againſt Jo. Wycleve, Jo. 
Huſſe and their followers. He was Confeſſor to K. Hen. V and Hen. VI, 
and before he entred into the order of Carmes was commonly called Net- 
ter, becauſe he and his father had been a maker of Netts, et merito (ſaith 
our author) quia fecit retem in quo capientur et convincentur hæretici per 
evidentias et dicta ſanctorum Doctorum. There alſo flouriſhed in this King's 
reign one PETER CLERK alias PAYNE of whom more anon, and others. 


This year in a Synod of the Clergy held in St. Paul's Cathedral Lon- 
don, in the month of May, were called thereunto by the Archbiſhop's 
edict Dr. John Caſtell, Chancellor of the Univerſity of Oxford, Dr. John 
Rykynghale Chancellor of Cambridge: (2) And both being there placed, 
they in their reſpective Speeches did obtain by entreaty for the Students 
of each Univerſity, that the Decree which was made four years ſince in a 
Synod then held at London concerning the conferring of Benefices on 
thoſe only who were adorned with Academical Degrees, might be now 
eſtabliſhed and publiſhed . pro beneficiorum eenſu (as they ſaid) et gra- 
duum dignitate, with the former condition adjoined, fi abrogatis antiquis 
Academiarum ſtatutis, Monachi, qui artes non attigiſſent Theologiæ, et 
Sacerdotes, qui Jus Civile non dediciſſent, Jure Canonico initiari poſſent: 
quod Artium Magiſtri in utraque Academia, mutato tandem concilio, con- 
ceſſerunt. Which deſire of theirs being granted, not without ſome oppo- 
ſition by the Friers, whoſe intereſt herein was not a little (as they thought) 
concerned, was at the inſtance of the King confirmed in Parliament. (3) 
About the ſame time alſo upon the Commons petition in Parliament, the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury ſhewed himſelf ready in the publiſhing of an 


Ordinance (4) for the promotion of Graduats in both Univerſities to va- 
cant Benefices. 


Whereas many Clerks and Scholars of this Univerſity, unknown, arm- 
ed and arrayed, in the manner of war, have often difleiſed and put di- 
vers perſons out of their lands and tenements in the counties of Oxford, 
Berks and Buckin _ and alſo have hunted with dogs and grey hounds 


(1) Th. Gaſcoigne in in 1 parte Dicr. TR ROL. (3) Tho. Walſingham, edit. 1603, p. 40 


4. 

p- 17 2 8 Fo (4) * Chichele, vol. II, fol. [27 a: Wil- 
2) Conc. per Wilkins, vol. iii, p. 3993 ex kins, ut ſupra, p. 401. 

Res. Chichele, f. 23.] EE l ö 


in 
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in divers warrens, parks and foreſts in the ſame counties as well by days as 
by nights, and have taken deer, hares and conies, and moreover have threat- 
ned the Keepers of the ſame to take away their lives, and alſo with a ſtrong 
hand have taken Clerks convicted of felony by due proceſs of law out of 
the Ordinary's ward, and thoſe priſoners they have brought with them and 
have ſet them at open liberty, as the King by public complaint to him 
made in the Parliament hath conceived. The ſaid King therefore being 
willing to make remedy of theſe things, did this year ordain (1) © that due 
proceſs ſhould be made againſt ſuch Scholars [wrong doers] for their of- 
fences as the law and [alſo the] Statutes of the Land require, according 
to the caſe, till they come to anſwer, or elſe be outlawed. And if any ſuch 
Scholar be ſo outlawed, then the Juſtices before whom ſuch outlagary ſhall 
be returned, ſhall certify the Chancellor of the Univerſity of the faid out- 
lagary. Which being ſo done the ſaid Chancellor ſhall cauſe him to be 
forthwith baniſhed, without any more ado &c. This Ordinance was to en- 
dure till the next Parliament ſhould begin after the King's return from be- 
yond the ſea into England. 


Dom. 1422 
An. J 10 Hen. V. 
1 Hen. VI. | 
The Iriſh Scholars of Oxford, continuing ſtill in their miſdemeanours, 
notwithſtanding they were upon their good behaviour, another Petition (2) 
was put up againſt them in a Parliament held this year (as alſo againſt 
thoſe of the Univerſity of Cambridge) in which tis aid they had com- 
mitted many robberies and manſlaughters both within and without the 
Univerſity, hindred the King's Baillives in collecting the fee farm rent and 
other grand incivilities. Whereupon after ſome debate on the matter, the 
former Statute was revived (3) for the baniſhment of them from the Uni- 
verſity. Yet becauſe ſome ſhould not ſuffer, for the generality, who were 
notorious, it was enacted that thoſe that were of civil carriage ſhould re- 
main in the Univerſity with ſecurity firſt given for their good behaviour, 
but never to bear any office of government therein. 
About the ſame time alſo the Univerſity made a Statute (4) againſt ſuch, 
who in the form of Scholars lurk in divers places within the Univerſity, 
4 


(1) As in the Statutes at large printed 1 587. (3) Vide ſupra ſub an. 1413. 
(2) Ror. Parliam. 1 Hen. VI, nu. 43. (4) A fol. 64, b. 
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who were neither of any Hall or under the government of a Principal, 
called by the wicked name of Chamburdekenys, by whom the peace of 
the Univerſity being diſturbed, as tis mentioned before in an. 1413: the 
Univerſity therefore for the better finding them out, to the end that they 
might be baniſhed, ordered that all members that took Commons in any 
College or Hall ſhould lodge within them under pain of impriſonment for 
the firſt time of offending &c. So that ſince this time I think Oxford 
ſtiled by Baleus Gymnaſium Hibernorum,' hath little been frequented 
by Iriſhmen, becauſe chiefly they were excluded the Principality of Halls 
or Inns, or government or tutelage in the Univerſity. And therefore I ſup- 
poſe that thoſe Halls that belonged to Scholars of that Nation {for there 
were many ſuch) decayed and went quite to ruin, as the ſtreet called Iriſh- 
mans ſtreet had done before. 

Seven years after this time a Petition (1) was put up in Parliament 
againſt them, the Welſh and Scotch Scholars of Cambridge, who had 
committed divers wickedneſſes in and about that place and in Eſſex ; (be- 
ing the ſame Iriſh Scholars, as it ſeems, that had been before baniſhed Ox- 
ford) by and through which, the deſolation of the ſaid Town came to paſs 
7 Hen. V; when then were two great fires, whereby an hundred burgages 
and more were burnt. 


Dom. 1423 
A. ſ i—2 Hen. VI. 

This and the next year were nothing but heart-burnings in the Univer- 
ſity occaſioned by the Friers their preaching up and down againſt Tithes, 
as I ſhall anon further ſhew. Alſo by the Lollards, of whom divers yet 
remained; among whom were ſhrewdly ſuſpected (2) John Croxby, Bach. 
of Divinity and Robert Glowceſtre, Maſter of Arts. 


Dom. 1424 
22. f 2—3 Hen. VI. 

All that I find memorable this year is an outrage committed by the 
Scholars againſt the family of the potent Earl of Warwick, and the ſenior 
Proctor of the Univerſity, but upon what account I know not. The Se- 
niors of the Univerſity did (it ſeems) reſent the matter ſo much, that 
they humbly craved pardon of the Earl, and promiſed recompence for 


(1) Ror. Parliam. Petit. 8 Hen. VI: Et Harus (2) Vide in F. fol. 5 a. 
in Rec, Chart, pertinent. Acad, Cant. 


what 
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what was done, by executing juſtice on the offenders, as by their Epiſtle, 
(1) which he courteouſly received, appears. 


Dom. 1425 
A. 0 3—4 Hen. VI. 
The Secular Prieſts and Begging Friers being now, and divers years be- 


fore at variance, the laſt party left no ſtone untouched, whereby they might 


deprive them of their right or maintenance, by obtaining it for themſelves. 
He that was the chiefeſt of the ſaid Friers and durſt ſhew himſelf in pub- 
lic was one William Ruſſell, lately a Student in Oxford, but now a Brother 
of the Order of St. Auguſtin at Stanford in Lincolnſhire, and within few 
years after Guardian of the Covent of the ſaid Order at London. 

His chief deſign was to preach down perſonal Tithes, that the payment 
of them was not in Gop's commandments, but that it was lawful for every 
Chriſtian to give them arbitrarily to good and charitable uſes, and not to 
Curates and Paſtors ; that is, that every one might, or ſhould rither, be- 
ſtow them on the indigent and Begging Friers, &c. Whereupon he re- 
ceiving divers citations to appear and anſwer for what he had faid and 
written, in a Convocation of the Clergy, (2) held in the Chapter Houſe in 
St. Paul's Church in London 14 Apr. this year, did there humbly ſubmit 
himſelf, and afterward recanted. (3) While the ſaid Convocation fat, the 
Univerſity of Oxford, who before had condemned his opinions, ſent their 
determination of the matter in a large Epiſtle (4) to them by a certain 
Nuntio for that purpoſe ; the ſpecial part of which runs thus. cenſui- 
mus et in evidens teſtimonium' (ſay they) noſtro ſigillo communi decrevi- 
mus; ad veritatis dilucidationem et obſequium Eccleſiæ ut tenemur, dici- 
mus et firmiter concipimus; quod Decimæ perſonales tam ex præcepto 
juris divini, quam ſanctorum patrum traditionibus, ſub authoritate Eccle- 
ſiæ cum concordi juris judicio debentur Eccleſiis, et earum Miniſtris curam 
Animarum habentibus, et Sacramenta [miniſtrantibus] ex authoritate Ec- 
cleſiæ &c.” | | 

Thus the Univerſity. At which time alſo that of Cambridge ſent a 
large Epiſtle, (5) fraught with ſuch evident teſtimonies and reaſons that 


very few could make anſwer to them. And becauſe the Members, of Oxon 


would have their ſaid ſentence ſtand, and his doctrine to be for ever ſhunned 


(1) F Epiſt. 8. (4) F Epiſt. 20, et in Res. Chichele, fol. 49. 
(2) Res. Chichele, f. 44. [Wilkins—Conc. [Wilkins, ut ſupra, p. 446.] 

vol. iii, p. 433—462.] (5) In Rec. Chichele, fol. 50. [ Wilkins, ut 
8 fol. 45 et 54. [ Wilkins, ut ſupra, ſupra, p. 447-] | 
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and avoided, they made a Statute (1) not long after, enjoinmg every one of 
the Univerſity that took a Degree that he ſhould not teach or defend the 
ſaid Concluſions of William Ruſſell. It runs thus“ Inſuper tu jurabis 
quod nullas Concluſiones per Fratrem Willielmum Ruſſell Ordinis Mino- 
rum nuper poſitas et prædicatas contra Decimas perſonales, et in noſtri 
Univerſitate [Oxon] necnon in venerabili conſilio Epiſcoporum an. Dom. 
M ccc cxxx celebrato Londoniis ſolenniter damnatas, nec alicujus earum 
ſententiam tenebis, docebis vel defendes efficaciter, publice aut occulte. 
Nec aliquem doctorem, tentorem, vel defenſorem hujuſmodi ope, conſilio 
vel favore juvabis.” Which Statute continued in force till the year 1564, 
and then when ſome new were made, the Univerſity appointed (2) that 
thoſe Statutes concerning Wycleve and Ruſſell which were formerly made, 
ſhould not hereafter be read or numbred among the Statutes. 

The ſaid Will. Ruſſell had before alſo defended (3) that a Religious man 
might lie with a woman, and not mortally fin. For which alſo being ſum- 
moned to anſwer, he ſubmitted, as he did his opinions about Tithes. What 
elſe I find memorable of him is that he was a Frier of the Order of St. 
Auguſtine, and that he proceeded Doctor of Divinity at Oxford an. 1429, 
(4) paying then to the Univerſity 1ol inſtead of a 3 or feaſt, which 
he was to make on the day of his Inception. 


This year the Archbiſhop of 3 an William 3 and 
Thomas Bromis, Doctors of the Laws, the one Official, the other Chan- 
cellor of that place, to viſit thoſe Colleges under his juriſdiction; (5) The 
firſt that they viſited was Merton College, where after they had made ſe- 
veral Ordinations and Decrees (of which one related to the number of 
Fellows) they proceeded folemnly to the reſt, which were all except 
Queen's and New College, (6) making a cloſe ſearch into heretical pravity, 
puniſhing fome by ſuſpenſion, and: others by expulſion. The ſaid Bromis 
(I find) behaved himſelf fo reſolutely againſt the Heretics or Lollards, that 
when he was elected Biſhop of Chiceſter (of which Church he was then 
Canon) an. 1429, the Univerſity wrote an Epiſtle (7) to Pope Martin 


concerning —— and his great worth : whey: beſides ſeveral 
(1) A fol. 8, b. Et in quodam MS. in Bib. (5) Res. Chichele, fol. 362. 

Bod. C. 2: 6, fol. [97 a.] (6) Sic in REG quodam in pergam. repoſit. 
(2) B. fol. 119; Ar in Res. I, fol. 185, b. in ciſta cecon. in Scacc. Coll. Merton. p. 27. 
(3) Res. Chichele, fol. 35. (7) F fol. 15, b. Ep. 46. 


(4) F. fol. 15, a. 
commendations, 
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commendations, they ſpeak of his fervent zeal againſt the Lollards while 
he acted in his offices under the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


4—5 Hen. VI. 


All that I find memorable this year is, that whereas there had been an 


Ordination (1) made by the Univerſity in the year 1411 concerning the 
Cheſt of five Keys, ſome alterations were now made therein: For in ſome 
of our books (2) it appears that * in a great Congregation of Regents. and 
Non Regents of the Univerfity, held the 2r of Jan. this year, it was ap- 
pointed that the Chancellor for the time being ſhould keep one of the ſaid 
five Keys, and two Regents of Arts (one a Southern and another a North- 
ern man) to be elected to the cuſtody of the ſaid Cheſt, two more: two 
Collegiat Maſters of Arts alſo that were qualified as the former, and ſhould 
have the cuſtody of the ſaid Cheſt from the feaſt of Pentecoſt next follow- 
ing, to the next Congregation of Regents after the election of Proctors, 
ſhould have two more &c. In the ſaid Cheſt were all the Jocalia of the 
Univerſity, whether gold or filver, and all ſums of money however due, or 
to be due thereunto, befides thoſe ſums which were of legacy or gift per- 
taining to the offices of Chancellor and Proctors; to be effectually repoſed 
&c. This Cheſt, with the treaſure therein, was in being till much about 
that unhappy time when Religions Houſes were diffolved, and then all 
things being turned topfy turvy, and the Univerſity in a manner left empty, 
upon the Reformation of Religion that followed, was with other Cheſts 
rifted. At length being conveyed to Corpus Chriſti College, was repoſed 
in the Exchequer there, where remaining vacant divers years, was as 'tis 
now, repleniſhed with certain goods belonging to the Univerſity. 


Dom. 142 
wn. 4 5—6 Hen, VI. 

The Schiſm in the Church, occaſioned by the diverſity of Popes, being 
now with much ado (as tis ſaid) taken away, the Univerſity of Oxford 
did congratulate Martin, (3) as being elected Pope in the Council of Con- 
ſtance. Their Epiſtle we have yet remaining in one of our Regiſters here 
quoted; wherein I find that the Academians ſpeak much in his praiſe, and 


(1) In A fol. 33, b. (3)'F fol. 9, b. Ep. 36. [Wilkins—Conc. 
(2) Ibid. in A fol. $6, a. B fol. 100, a, &c. vol. ui, p. 476: et vide p. 471486. ] 
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in the concluſion ſupplicate him, that he would not give credence to the 
evil reports that fly about the world, concerning the aforeſaid ChichEL E, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, but candidly believe what they report of him, 
for and of whom they do much intercede, and give large encomiums, as 
may be further ſeen in the Writer of his Life, (1) thus “ Oxonienſes 
(faith he) literis Academiæ publicis xi Kal. Auguſti datis pro eo apud Mar- 
tinum intercedunt, in quibus ampliſſimo teſtimonio, ipſum vitæ ſpeculum, 
morum lucernam, populo cleroque cariſſimum candelabrum aureum in tem- 
plo Eccleſiæ Anglicanæ conſtitutum appellantes; Pontificem obteſtantur, 
ne præſulis optimi famam privatis obtrectatorum delationibus apud ſe ſug- 
gillari patiatur &c. | 
At the fame time alſo one William de Melton of the Order of Minorites, 
a diſciple it ſeems of Ruſſell before mentioned, preaching every where 
about the country againſt the paying of Tithes (beſides his maintaining 
of divers heretical opinions) ſeveral complaints came againſt him to the 
Univerſity, to the end that ſhe, that had bred and dignified him, (if I miſ- 
take not) with Degrees, would take ſome courſe with him. At length the 
Doctors and Maſters taking cognifance of him and his actions, cited him 
ſeveral times to appear before them; but he denying and withdrawing him- 
ſelf from their authority, they in the name of the Univerſity made bold to 
ſend an Epiſtle (2) of complaint to Humphry the good Duke of Glouceſ- 
ter, the Prelates, and the Lords and others of the King's Council; wherein 
among other things they ſay of him thus conceptam enim de quodam 
nunc degenerante, licet olim dictæ noſtræ matris alumno, Fratre Willelmo 
Melton de ordine Minorum admirationis et turbationis non injuſtæ materiam 
non fine punctione noſtræ mentis attendimus, ſed inviti potius eam referi- 
mus cum dolore. Hie [etenim] obedientiam filialem in obſervandis privi- 
legiis et ſtatutis [ſepius] matris noſtræ, verbis et geſtibus promittebat. Qui 
etiam regni diſcurrendo provincias inſana prædicando diſſeruit, ac inter ſim- 
plices et plebeios in pleriſque locis per verba incircumciſa ſeditioſe docebat, 
prout fama publica (ſeu verius infamia) et fide dignorum teſtimonia atteſ- 
tantur, &c.' | 
After this they proceeding to give a further account of him and his ac- 
tions, with an excuſe for themſelves, that neither they nor any of them, do 
or did favour him in theſe his ways, deſire that they would take ſome 
courſe with, and force him to return to due obedience, and to the houſe of 


| (1) Arturus Duckius, p. 81. [ed. Oxon, 1617: () In E, ut ſupra, Ep. 37. 
edit. Bates, p. 37.] 


his 
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his mother the Univerſity of Oxford. After which, he being found out, 
and produced before the Biſhops, was ſent to us, recanted oyer and over 


on his knees, and at length after much ado was reſtored to his former 
eſtate. 


Nothing elſe occurs this year, only that John Jope a Scholar of Oxford, 
Parſon of Mixbury in this county, did with a multitude of Clerks (1) diſ- 


turb the King's peace by ſetting upon and committing an outrage on one 


of his officers named Rich, Barthelot &c. on the monday next after St. 
Patrick's day. 


Dom. 1428 
. ſ 6—7 Hen. VI. 

After theſe troubles followed others (2) between the Univerſity and 
Burghers of Oxford concerning Tollenage, but in truth no other than ex- 
tortion, by wreſting from common Victuallers certain vendibles to the 
prejudice of the King's Univerſity, dammage of the public market, un- 
Juſt detriment of the Community of Students, and againſt the due courſe 
of conſcience. All which the Academians taking grievouſly, ſummoned 
to appear before them Thomas Coventry the Mayor, Will. Offord and 
Will. Herberfeild, Aldermen, Will. Franklyne one of the Baillives, Mi- 
chael Norton Recorder, Will. Goldſmyth, Hugh Bennet, and other Bur- 
geſſes of the Town of Oxford. According to which ſummons they mak- 
ing their perſonal appearance in a full and ſolemn Convocation of Regents 
and Non Regents in the Congregation Houſe, the Chancellor, by name 
Dr. Chace, did, in the preſence of all there (among whom were Thom. 
Bouchier, Mr. 'Thom. Pole, and Will. Scrope the ſons of Noble perſons) 
put divers interogatories to them concerning thoſe matters, and wondred 
much why they ſhould be ſuch enemies to the common welfare of the 
Univerſity, to which they being not able to give anſwer, or in the leaſt 
excuſe themſelves for what they had done, faid then and there publickly 
* that neither they nor any one of them or any other, ſhould by them or 


in the name of them exact or do ſuch things again, neither alſo as before 


ſhould ſuch things be exacted by any perſon if it lay in their Power to hin- 
der them. 


(1) Ro r. Inquifit, in Scrin, Civ. Ox. (2) Ibid. in F fol. 12, b; 13, a; 14 b, &c. 
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But notwithſtanding their aforeſaid ſayings, which by the n; of 
the Academians were taken as ſolemn promiſes, they ſoon after proceeded 
in their extortions again: But the Univerſity being not able to brook ſuch 
affronts diſcommuned (1) or deprived of all commerce with the Scholars 
the moſt active perſons in theſe matters, that is to ſay, Herberfeild before 
mentioned, by profeſſion a Draper, Goldſmyth, Franklyne a Seller of Fiſh, 
and John Walker a Brewer, Baillives of the Town, together with Norton 
the Recorder. All which continuing for ſome time in that eſtate (for the 
Univerſity was reſolved to go through with the buſineſs, for which pur- 
poſe the Regents had appointed that whatſoever the Chancellor ſhould 
ſpend in the quarrel, the Univerſity ſhould diſcharge it to a farthing) were 
at length upon their ſubmiſſion reſtored, and a peace between the two Bo- 
dies was made (2) by the King's Juſtices at their coming to Oxford 1 
the feaſt of St. Margaret. 

Notwithſtanding theſe petite diſtractions, the weine flouriſhed i in 
number of Students, not Ca to thoſe times 100 years ago: But a 
conſiderable part of them were no other than beneficed Clerks and ſuch 
that had livings in the country near to, and remote from, Oxford, nay in 
Wales and Scotland, chooſing rather to abide here, than elſewhere, not 
only partly for the ſake of ſtudy, but chiefly becauſe Colleges, Halls, Inns 
and Entries were ſanctuaries for them againſt the deſtraint or arreſt of Bail- 
lives. This I fay being a common matter in theſe times, and therefore 
by the murmurings of many much lamented, foraſmuch as moſt of the faid 
Clerks lived idly and ſuffered their flocks to ſtray,an- order was much about 
this time made by the Prelates of Canterbury Province, relating as well 
to the Univerſity of Cambridge as this—* Quod utriuſque Academia Can- 
cellaru ſeu vicem gerentes, in prima ſua. admiſſione ad ſua officia juramen- 
tum præſtant corporale (alioqut non admittendi) quod bis ſingulis annis de 
ineptis et inidoneis hujuſmodi per ſingula Collegia; Aulas vel Hoſpitia ſpe- 
cialem faciant inquiſitionem. Quod fi quos ibidem etiam juvenes benefi- 
ciatos nulli deditos ſtudio, in otio et deliciis vitam degentes repererint, de 
eiſdem Diceceſanos, Epiſcopos ſeu Ordinarios, ubi Beneficiati exiſtunt, cum 
omni qua poſſint celeritate et diligentia certiores facere non omittant. Qui 


(1) In A ut ſupra, fol. 68, b. 
(2) RoT. comp. Camerar. Civit. Oxon, 7 Hen. VI. 


mox 
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mox eos ad reſidentiam in Eccleſiis ſuis Parochialibus debitam, et hoſpita- 
litatis ſolatium (quæ ſub yelamento ſtudii deſides hujuſmodi fraudulenter 
ſubtraxerint) canonice cogant et compellant, &c.' 

How long this good order endured, though it is not manifeſted, yet cer- 
tain it 1s, that the not obſervance thereof, with the admitting of divers to 
degrees (1) for money rather than deſerts, or a good life (of which num- 
ber many of the ſaid Clerks were) learning periſhed and the reſidence of 
good Curates deficient for the ſupply of ſuch wants that were now much 
bewailed. *Tis obſerved by a reverend Author living in theſe times that ſuch 
Clerks, that we have already mentioned, not only abode here where they 
ſhould not, but in the Courts of great Lords (2) and in the ſervice of the 
King, which they ſhould have done in their reſpective dioceſſes at their 
Cures there: And this way of living, as he further addeth, was much 
checkt and reprehended by St. Thomas Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
when he was made a Biſhop, 'refigned the Chancellorſhip of England, not- 
withſtanding the King then told him he need not have done ſo, becauſe 
that a Biſhop in France was Chancellor there to the King, and another in 
Germany to the Emperor. 


Dom. 1430 
{ 8—9 Hen. VI. 

This year the Council of Baſil began under the Papacy of Eugenius IV, 
being no other than a continuation of that of Pavia and Sens, for which 
teaſon they were had for one and the ſame Council. To it therefore the 
Univerſity of Oxford ſent their Orators according to the command of the 
ſaid Pope: From thence becauſe of a Peſt, it was tranſlated by the Pope's 
ſentence to Ferrara, as well for the union of the weſtern and eaſtern 
Church, as reformation of Religion and Chriſtian people. The names of 
the Orators that the Univerſity ſent to the ſaid Council, I know not cer- 


tainly, neither if they did, what number they were, foraſmuch as the 


Members thereof plainly confeſſed to Chichele, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and to the Convocation of the Clergy now afſembled at London, that they 
were needy and not in a capacity to maintain any in the ſaid Council. Their 
words to them about this matter you ſhall have in an Epiſtle (3) ſent to 


(1) Tho. Gaſcoigne in 1 part, Dior. Tn BOT. (2) Ibid. p. 330. 
p. 327. (3) In F Epiſt. 60. 
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them while they were ſitting this year. Hinc namque ſacroſancta Syno- 
dus Univerſitatis Eccleſiæ Baſileæ jam celebrata, noſtræ Univerſitati tan- 
quam cui plurimum incumbit fidei Orthodoxæ Chriſtianæque ſaluti conſu- 
lere, de diſertiſſimis præclariſſimiſque Doctoribus et Magiſtris noſtris, elec- 
tiſſimos Oratores, tam pro peſtiferarum hæreſium extirpatione terribilium- 
que guerrarum tranquillatione, quam de privatarum nequitiarum populi 
correctione ſibi feſtinanter dirigere, nuperrime ſuis literis gratioſis injunxit; 
[veluti] quædam a celeberrimis doctiſſimiſque viris Rectoribus, Doctoribus 
et Magiſtris præclariſſimæ Univerſitatis ſtudii Pariſienſis notabiles epiſtolæ 
nobis dudum directæ, pro tam benedicti præmiſſi complemento aliarum 
Univerſitatum exemplo ipſi ſacræ conventione noſtros Oratores, una cum 
iis continuo ad tribuendum aſſiſtentiam benigniter perſuaſere. Quæ nimi- 
rum facra mandata ſanctaque hortamina noſtro unanimi cætui merito præ- 
cariſſima, quanquam ut noſtrum ſpeciale debitum interiuſque affectatum, 
cum aliis celeberrimis Univerſitatum ſtudiis pro univerſali Catholicæ plebis 
commodo gratiſſime exequeremur ; inedia tamen qua premimur impedi- 
ente, ipſa noſtro ſalvo honore de quo interim gravi mæœrore contriſtamur, 
hac vice debito mancipare effectui non valemus, niſi a vobis utpote noſtris 
Benefactoribus, veſtri gratia procuratoribus, prout hactenus eſt conſuetum, 
caſu in conſimili pro expenſis noſtrorum Oratorum ad noſtri cœtus ſtatum 
licet exiguum, in ipſa celebri et ſancta Congregatione generali honorifice 
præſentandum, copioſa fiat proviſio, &c." 

After this they proceed to implore help and aſſiſtance from the ſaid 
Convocation and the Biſhops, being neceſſitated thereto, if I miſtake not, 
becauſe their treaſure was exhauſted about building. Soon after the Uni- 
verſity found their deſires in ſome meaſure anſwered, and forthwith ſent 
Orators (they having as it ſeems procured certain Deputies only to ſtand in 
their room) who, with others aſſembled in that Council, were a means of 
producing that good Decree (1) in the 31ſt Seſſion thereof, viz.—* Quod 
in ſingulis Cathedralibus Eccleſiis, et etiam Collegiatis, provideatur de uno 
Theologo concionatore, Magiſtro licentiato, vel Theologiæ Baccalaureo, 
qui per decennium in aliqua Univerſitate privilegiata ſtuduerit: Et quod 
tertia pars Præbendarum in ſingulis Cathedralibus Eccleſiis eodem modo 
conferatur, viz. Theologis qui per decennium in Univerſitate privilegiata 
aliqua ſtuduerunt. Doctoribus vero ſeu licentiatis in altero jurium vel 


(1) In corpor. Conciliorum. 
mediciua, 
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medicina, qui per vii annos in ſua facultate in aliqua Univerſitate ſtu- 
duerint. Magiſtris vero ſeu licentiatis in Artibus cum rigore examinis, 
qui per quinquennium a Logicalibus incluſive et ſupra in Artibus vel 
in alia ſuperiore facultate ſtuduerint, nec non illis qui ſtuduerunt Theo- 
logiæ vi annos. Baccalaureis in altero vel utroque jure qui per triennium 
in ea facultate ſtuduerint, ſi fuerint nobiles ex utroque parente; ſi vero non, 
tum per quinquennium. Eodem modo in Eccleſiis Parochialibus quæ in 
Civitatibus aut Villis muratis exiſtunt; aut ſaltem habeant Theologum 
trium annorum in aliqua Univerſitate privilegiata, vel ſtudentem in aliquo 
jure, vel Magiſtrum Artium per triennium, &c.' 

Beſides this alſo the ſaid Council appointed and ordained (1) a remedy 
againſt thoſe payments called Annata, which the Engliſh ſtile the firſt 
Fruits of Biſhoprics, © but that remedy” (as Dr. Gaſcoign ſaith) we have 
not ſeen executed here in England, but whether in France I know not.” 
Thus he; of which Annata he hath theſe paſſages elſwhere (2)—< Quis 
tunc Annata ſolvit Romano Pontifici antequam eſſet Epiſcopus? certe nul- 
lus. Sed Johannes XXII Papa Romanus tales pecunias ſolvi ſedi Romanz 
procuravit pro terra promiſſionis eripienda e manibus Paganorum et Genti- 
lium, et poſtea pecuniæ illæ remanent cameræ Papz [ut diſtribuantur inter 
Cardinales et Cubicularios Papæ et ejus] miniſtris &c. 

The paying of theſe Annats to the See of Rome continuing till 1531 
were then for ſeveral reaſons reſtrained by Act of Parliament, and then alſo 
it was found that there hath gone out of this Kingdom by way of Annats, 
ſince the ſecond year of Hen. VII, Dom. 1487, to the faid year of 1531, 
800,000 Ducats, amounting in ſterling to at leaſt eight ſcore thouſand 
pounds. 

But as the Univerſity was brought behind hand (as I have ſaid before) 
becauſe they had certain Buildings now going forward, I mean the fabric 
of the Divinity School, fo were they alſo by the defence of their Privi- 
leges, now much impugned by the Oppidans : for remedy of which they 
_ troubled the King (3) and ſeveral Biſhops (4) that had been formerly of 
the Univerſity, among which were Joun STAFFORD (* origine Baſtardus' 
as one (5) faith) Biſhop of Bath and Wells (afterwards of Canterbury) 
THoMas LANGLEY Biſhop of Durham, and Pritie MoRGan of Ely. 


(1) Gaſcoigne, ut ſupra, in 1 part, Dicr. (3) F fol. 16, b. Ep. 47. 
THEOL. p. 437. (J) Ibid. Ep. 48, 49, 50, &c. 
(2) Ibid. p. 379. (5) Gaſc. ut ſupra in DIc T. THEO. p. 401. 
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All which, as the Univerſity ſtiled their Protectors, ſo they afterwards upon 

feveral occaſions proved, as may if time would permit, be amply demon- 
ftrated. As for MoxGan I find him to have been a perſon of great up- 
rightneſs and honeſty, and one that made it his common practice to reſtrain 
certain corruptions crept into the Church, of which one is delivered to us 
by a certain Author (1) after this manner ! Jam aliqui qui non habent 
Kcentiam habendi diverſas Ecclefias cum cura, adquirunt aliis hominibus 
diverſas Ecclefias, et antequam eis conferant, eiſdem faciunt eos obligari 
per obligationes in forma legis regni, ſe annuatim ſoluturos adquifitoribus 
Beneficii xx marcas vel ultra; et ideo Epiſcopus Elienſis Magiſter Philip- 
pus antequam admitteret aliquem ad aliquam Eccleſiam, fecit ipſum jurare, 
quod prius non fecerat nec * faceret talem obligationem, &cy' 


Dom. 1431 
1755 9—10 Hen. VI. 

HENRY CHICHELE, the renowned Archbiſhop of Canterbury, having 
given to the Univerſity 200 marks, a Cheſt was about this time made for 
the reception and keeping, together with Statutes (2) for the due cuſtody 
thereof. Among them I find that three Maſters of Arts (two Regents and 
one a Non Regent) were to be yearly choſen under oath for the cuſtody 
thereof, that from thence it was lawful for the Univerſity, upon pledge firſt 
given, to.borrow 51. for the public uſe thereof, every College five marks, a 
Maſter of Arts 40 fol. a Licentiate or Bac. in every faculty two marks and 
a Scholar one. Further alſo I find that if they did not pay the ſaid reſpect- 
ive ſums again within a month after the time appointed, the Keepers of 
the ſaid Cheſts were to diſtrain, &c. 

To enumerate the many benefits that this moſt worthy Prelate did con- 
fer on the Univerſity, and for the advancement of learning, will now be 
too tedious, being moſtly mentioned already in their reſpective places. All 
that I ſhall further ſay is, that he was the chief perſon that cauſed that 
good Conſtitution to be made in the Synod of the Clergy at London for 
the conferring of Eccleſiaſtical benefits on thoſe that were adorned with 
Academical Degrees, as it ſhall be anon ſhewed. Which being of great 
concern to the Academians, they did then, and after, oftentimes give him 
immortal thanks, (3) and eſpecially for this reaſon, that ſome of them that 


(1) Idem Gaſc. [in-2-part.] p. 24, in verbo (2) B fol. 98, b. C 107,a &c. F. 25, b. 
Licentia. (3) F Ep. 1, 114, 125, 143, 144» KC. 


had 
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had obtained great knowledge in the Sciences, were not likely, as before 
that Conſtitution was made to grow old and grey-headed in the Univerſity. 
So great a Patron was he to us, as the Book of Epiſtles to great Perſon- 
ages of theſe times ſhew, that the Academians by an unanimous Decree or- 
dained, that his name ſhould every year for ever be recited by the Univer- 


ſity Chaplain in the public Schools among thoſe that were Benefactors to 
them, and further alſo that a ſolemn anniverſary be perpetually obſerved on 


that day which God ſhould be pleaſed to call him out of the world. 


Dom. 14.32 
2 ſ 10—11 Hen. VI. 


Whereas daily enormities had been committed in the Univerſity a Statute 
(1) this year, 24 May, was made to correct them, running thus — Cum 
effrænata execrabilium diſſentionum in hac Univerſitate continuatio, quæ 
vitia, una et inertiam plurificando, morum venuſtatem, ſcientiæ clarita- 
tem, odoriferamque fame ſuavitatem fere inibi denigravit ; non aptiori 
modo, quam pœna pecuniaria, his diebus, cæteris plus timoroſa, pacis per- 
turbatoribus imponenda, æſtimatur celerius poſſe diſſolvi; Univerſitas Ma- 


giſtrorum unanimiter ſtatuit et decrevit, quod quilibet de pacis perturba- 


tione legitime convictus, ſecundum quantitatem et qualitatem delicti ipſius 
perturbationis, ultra alias pœnas conſuetas, pœna pecuniaria puniatur; ſic 
videlicet, pro minis de damno corporali (2) (alicui Scholari ſeu alicujus 
Scholaris ſervienti inferendo) x11 den. pro latione armorum contra ſtatuta 
ii fol. pro extractione armorum violenta, vel impulſione [humerali] aut per- 
cuſſione cum pugno i 1ol. pro percuſſione cum lapide vel baculo vi fol. 
vI1I1 den. pro percuſſione cum cultello, daggario, ſica, vel gladio, ſecuri, 
aliove hujuſmodi inftrumento bellico x ſol. pro latione arcus, ac etiam 
fagittatione, cauſa male perpetrandi xx ſol. pro congregatione armato- 
rum vel aliorum, et conſpiratione ſeu confæderatione pro impedimento 
juſtitiæ, ſeu ad damnum corporale alicui inferendum xxx ſol. pro reſiſten- 
tia executionis juſtitiæ vel nocturna vagatione x ſol. præter ſatisfactionem 
partis læſæ, &c. 

Which Statute I fay being made this year, was always after read ex- 
preſsly to the Chancellor at his admiſſion into his office, and the Mulcts 


(1) A fol. 63, b. 92, a. B78, a. C 119, b. minis coercere ut cauſas tantum illas attingat, ubi 
(2) Verba parentheſi incluſa in A fol. 63, nec altera pars Scholaris fit perſona privilegiata, cum 
alibi habentur: videntur quippe Statutum us ter- ad omnes tamen pertinere conſtet. 
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therein expreſſed at firſt diſpoſed to the Univerſity only, but afterwards 
ſhared among the Chancellor and Proctors, with ſome parcel reſerved to 
the Univerſity. Now that this Statute was not intended to be reſtrained 
only and limited (as I have faid in the note) - ubi altera pars eſt Scholaris 
aut Serviens, as it is corruptly ſaid in one copy, but extended unto all 
within the precincts of the Univerſity as well Townſmen as Scholars, it 
is evident, in that the Town did ſo much impugn and oppoſe this Statute 
as ſoon as 'twas made. So great enemies it ſeems they were to it that the 
Academians were driven ſoon after to ſollicit their noble friends and patrons 
abroad for the preſervation and maintenance thereof. Among them, was 
the great Cardinal [Biſhop] of Wincheſter, HENRY BeavrorrT brother 
to King Hen. IV, educated for a time, while young, in this Univerſity, to 
whom they wrote an Epiſtle (1) bearing date Jan. 19, 1434, wherein tis 
ſaid that foraſmuch as the Univerſity had publiſhed “ a laudable and very 
neceſſary Statute againſt the breakers of the peace, not only for the eaſe 
of Students but the reſt of the inhabitants of the Town of Oxford, &c.“ 

and that it was oppoſed by the Burgeſſes, they deſire his aſſiſtance that it 


may ſtand and the virtue thereof take effect. The which that it did evi- 
dently appears elſewhere. 


Seeing it is ſo therefore, and that the Univerſity had power in itſelf at 
this time, and before to ſet pecuniary mulcts and amercements upon that 
cogniſance © extra curiam viſi franci plegii, then by the ſame reaſon the 
Univerſity had power alſo before the grant of King Hen. VI his Charter 
to amerce for the Streets, as well © intra curiam viſt franci plegii quam ex- 
tra, and to take thoſe amercements to themſelves without any neceſſity of 
giving them to the Town Baylives &c. But why do I inſiſt ſo much on 
theſe matters, which ſome perhaps may take, as not coming within the 
verge of Hiſtory? Truly all things conſidered, I could not but take no- 
tice here of the ſaid Statute, and how the authority thereof was defended 


by great perſons, and that alſo it doth ſhew what great power the Univer- 
ſity had in theſe days which hath been ſince loſt. 


(1) F fol. 32, b. Ep. 84. 


An. 
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Dom. 1433 
80 11—12 Hen. VI. 


About the latter end of this year was a Petition (1) put up in Parliament 
by the Commonalty of England for ſecurity to be taken from the Spiritual 
and Temporal Lords and Commonalty of England, as alſo from the Uni- 


verſities of Oxford and Cambridge for the obſervation of a certain article 


for the keeping of the peace and tranquillity of the Kingdom. Which 
Petition being received, the King by his Writ dated 9 June, (2) the year 
following, commanded the Chancellor and Proctors of this Univerſity to 
appear in Chancery to take the oath. In obedience to which they did fo, 
and ſwore to this article, That in eſchewing of riots and the like exceſſes, 
no man ſhall harbour any pillours, robbers, killers &c. or take any goods 
of them, or conceive wrath againſt any Judge for doing his office againſt 
ſuch perſons &c. Which being done they receded, and after their return 
cauſed every Member of the Univerſity to (wear to the ſame. 


Dom. 1434 
922 5 12— 13 Hen. VI. 


This year fell out an unhappy diſcord in the Univerſity, which continu- 
ing ſo till the next, netwithſtanding the Chancellor had endeavoured to 
repreſs it, the Members thereof were forced to give notice of it to their 
great Patron HUMPHREY the good DUKE of GTLO CEST ER, to the end 
that by his endeavours the buſineſs might be brought to a happy conclu- 
ſion. In an Epiſtle (3) from the Univerſity to him you have an account 
of the diſſention thus —< Sed in hac ſtudiorum via quædam diſcordia ſcien- 
tiarum et virtutum noverca in Univerſitate Matre noſtra nuper eſt orta, an 
debeant Bacallarii, primum facultatis gradum obtinentes, in publicis pro- 
clamationibus Scholaſticis appellari Magiſtri, quod nec ſtatuta neque dicta 
Univerſitatis noſtræ conſuetudines fieri decreverant ab antiquo. Unde eadem 
noſtra Univerſitas, ſcrutatis antiquis [ſuis] conſuetudinibus, decrevit quod in 
poſterum in talibus Scholaſticis proclamationibus in dicta Univerſitate no- 
ſtra a ſuis ſervitoribus Magiſtri non debent appellari, unde tales cum cita- 
tionibus et mandato regio a ſæculis inaudito dictam noſtram Univerſitatem 


(1) Ror. Parliam. inchoat. apud Weſtmon. (2) Res. Aa a, fol. 2 a. 
3 Jul 11 Hen, VI in turre Lond. | Harus de MEM. (3) In F fol. 34b: Ep. 91. 
fol. 124 a.] 
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vexant, inquietant, et perturbant, privilegia, conſuetudineſque ejuſdem te- 
merarie violant, Cancellario et ejus Commiſſario obedire contemnant, in 
noſtri ſtudii diſcrimina manifeſta ; hine veſtræ dominationis, &c.” 


So far the Univerſity. Which controverſy did as it appears elſwhere 
chiefly ariſe from the Bachelaurs of Civil Law and Decrees, who thought 
themſelves as worthy of the title of Maſter as the Maſters themſelves. But 
the Regents and Non Regents taking this as a peremptory inſolence made 
their complaints to the King in an Epiſtle to him, (1) to the faid Duke 
of Gloceſter in another, (2) and to ſeveral other eminent and worthy per- 
ſons. (3) By whoſe endeavours beipg ſtopt here, they the ſaid Bachelaurs 
appealed from the Univerſity's power to the Court of Arches and to the 
juriſdiction of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, to the end that they might 
find remedy there. Upon this the Univerſity being much troubled folli- 
cited the King again by their Epiſtle (4) for their remitting back the faid 
Cauſe, as being altogether repugnant to their Privileges to have their 
Cauſes taken out of their own and remitted into a foreign Court, where, 
(I mean in the Court of Arches at London) 'tis obſerved by one living in 
theſe times (5) that omnes correctiones Animarum fere deſtruuntur per ap- 
pellationes vel per inhibitiones ibidem. The truth is, though the controverſy 
aroſe upon a ſmall account, yet at laſt it became terrible by the diviſions it 
made among the Scholars. But fo it was, that there being at this time a ſpe- 
cial conſervator of the Univerſity, by name Rob. Gilbert, Biſhop of London, 
appointed by the Pope's authority (even as Pope Innocent IV had before 
appointed the Biſhops of London and Saliſbury ſo to be) the Univerſity 
wrote to him about it for remedy ſake. And to make fure of the matter, 
they troubled again the ſaid Duke of Gloceſter (who never yet failed to 
ſerve them in any good turn) with another Epiſtle, (6) which ſhewing the 
ſad effects that the ſaid diſcord had made, and in what condition the Uni- 
verſity then was, you ſhall partly have as it follows: “ Sereniſſime Prin- 
ceps, exordium cogimur depromere lacrymoſam et triſtis narrationis ſeriem 
amaritudinibus et lamentis, quoniam veſtræ ſerenitatis humillima Oratrix 
Univerſitas Oxon, nuper ſecunda filia Syon, quæ inter cæteras fidei filias 
præclaruit famoſiſſima, nunc lugubris luget in montibus, et in convallibus 


(1) Ibid. fol. 35 a, Ep. 95. (5) Tho. Gaſcoigne ut ſup. in 1 part. Dior. 
(2) Ibid. [f. 35 b,] Ep. 96. THEOL. p. 375. 
(3) Ibid. Ep. 97, 98, &c. (6) F fol. 39, Ep. 106. 


(4) Ibid. fol.. 39, b. Ep. 107. | 
lachrimatur, 
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Hhchrimatur, nequiſſime attrita ad contradictionis aquas, ad ſerviendum in 
latere et luto et pales inſolita ſervitute, ubi quondam floruit ut Regina: nam 
eam diſcoleravit nefanda malignorum oppreſſio, qui noſtra ſtatuta et con- 
ſuetudines antiquas ac laudabiles ex papalibus privilegiis, et a veſtrorum 
progenitorum Angliæ Regum in ſuis chartis et eonfirmationibus ſibi con- 


ceſſa, ad perpetuam ſtudentium quietem: ut inibi ſtudentes continuata 


quiete in fortes Eccleſiæ Catholicæ columnas Regis et Regni ſuis, in dandis 
fanis conſiliis excreviſſe poterint, contemnunt, rapiunt, diruunt: in eadem, 
in Domini noſtri Regis et ſummi Pontificis contemptum, dictæque Univer- 
fitatis dedecus opprobrium et exterminium ultimatum: in tantum quod 
dicta Univerſitas a lectura compulſa deſiſtere, et ab omnibus actibus Scho- 
laſticis, finem ſibi proponens lugubrem imponet, in ululantis confuſionis 
vultu, dies plangit et miſere lamentatur, &c.' 


Thus the Univerſity. But here by the way we muſt note that from va- 
rious circumſtances in this Epiſtle, as that concerning the allegation of 
Papal Privileges (which ſeems to relate to the Bull of P. Boniface VIII or 
IX, which the Univerſity was commanded to renounce under the reign of 
Rich. II) and the Proviſion made by the Pope of a certain Conſervator of 
the Privileges of our Univerſity, as alſo from the ſupplication thereof in the 
cauſe depending between it and the Legiſts and Decretiſts in the Court 
of Arches, that it might be remitted to the Chancellor's tribunal accord- 
ing to the exigence of Papal and Regal Privileges ; from all theſe I fay it 
ſeems manifeſt, that either the old Papal Privileges were then renewed, or 
that at leaſt the Univerſity was grounded with the ſtrength and vigour of 
them at this time. In what manner ſoever it is, it doth not appear that 
the Bull of Pope Boniface granted to the Univerſity concerning theſe Pri- 
vileges was renewed by Sixtus IV before the time of Edw. IV. But how- 
ever it is let it paſs; theſe complaints I ſay being put forth, the Univerſity 
enjoyed their wiſhes : for the ſaid ſtrife being renewed again the Civilians 
and Decretiſts were overcome in the Univerſity Court. Afterwards that it 
be manifeſted to all, how great the dignity of Maſter was and ought to be 
for the future, it was ordained, (1) that in defect of a Doctor of Civil Law 
it ſhould be lawful for the Proctors to depute any Maſter of Arts to pre- 
ſent Civilians to their Degrees. One or two Statutes alſo being publiſhed 
at that time of the defending the Proctors at the Univerſity charges againſt 
thoſe Civilians that ſhould 1 impugn the ſaid Decree. 


(1) Ibid. in F fol, 64 a, 
What 
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What I have further to obſerve of this diſcord is that when it was in its 
height 1435 (for as I have told you before it began this year) the Devon- 
ſhire and Corniſh men with others of various Counties (who, on the Feſti- 
vities of their Countries were anciently wont to obtain a ſolemn Maſs to be 
celebrated in the Church of the Univerſity dedicated to the Virgin Mary) 
did on the Feaſt of St. Peter in the Chair take (1) a certain Image of St. 
Peter from a certain pariſh Church in the Town of Oxon and placed it at 
the high Altar of St. Frideſwyde's Church inſtead of St. Mary's according 
to cuſtom, and there celebrated Maſs, and inſtigated divers Scholars and 
Laics to offer oblation thereunto. While they were in the midſt of theſe 
their actions the Chancellor of the Univerſity with the Prior and Convent 
did endeavour to hinder them, but the Doctors and Scholars of the Legiſts 
taking no heed of, did at length expreſsly reſiſt, them: whence a grievous tu- 
mult aroſe, and in the next night following a great multitude of armed Le- 
giſts wandred up and down the ſtreets and did much miſchief. Upon this, 
ſeveral of them being the next day convicted, the Chancellor would accord- 
ing to the Statutes and Privileges of the Univerſity have puniſhed them by 
impriſonment, but the reſt for two days ſpace hindred their paſſage there- 
unto, and particularly one alſo that had been notorious in the fact. Further 
alſo when the Chancellor would have baniſhed him, he and his party ap- 
pealed to the King, which was never before ſeen or heard of, at leaſt in 
caſes of perturbing the peace, contumacy and rebellion. 

The caſe of the Univerſity being thus, there was great malice and heart- 
burning in the Univerſity. At length that an end might be put to the 
matter the Univerſity ſent an Epiſtle (2) to their old friend the Duke 
of Glouceſter, wherein giving him the fame account of the matter, as I 
have already done to the Reader, deſired him to acquaint the King with 
it, which being done accordingly, the ſaid convicted perſon was ſharply 
checkt 'and ſent to the Univerſity there to be dealt with as a rebellious ſon 
and perturber of the peace. To conclude, though great endeavours were 
afterwards uſed that the Bachelaurs of Laws might be called Mafters, yet 
they came to nothing, for had the ſaid Bachelaurs obtained their deſigns, 
the name of Maſter would have occurred in their Supplicates in the Con- 
gregations of the Regents; which they do not, only Dominus, as thus 
«* Supplicat venerab. Congregationi Regentium Dominus A. B. in LL. B. 
&c.“ as in ſeveral Regiſters it appears. (3) 


(2) Ib, fol. 40, b, Ep. 108, (2) Ibid, (3) I fol. 5 bz 15 bz 112 a, Ke. 
An. 
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Dom. 14 | 

1 f 13—14 . VI. 
The Council of Baſil being yet in continuance, and certain of our Ox- 
ford Scholars there in the behalf of the Univerſity, it was ordered (1) this 

year that thoſe Graduat Doctors, who had laboured in the ſaid Council for 
the union of the Church ſhould be preferred before others, notwithſtand- 
ing the Statute of Pope Eugenius IV. Peter Payne alias Clerk, lately an 
Oxford Scholar, was there (though a great Wicleviſt) with one Nicholas 
and others as Orators for Bohemia. He the faid Peter diſputed (2) at that 
Council ſome days concerning matters of faith, and three thereof were 
wholly taken up with the fourth article of the Huſſites, which was con- 
cerning the temporal or civil dominion of the Church : But his arguments 
were anſwered or endeavoured ſo to be, by John Polamore Doctor of De- 
crees, Auditor of the Apoſtolical Palace and Archdeacon of the Church of 
Barcelona, which being reduced into a Treatiſe with this beginning, Deus 
in adjutorium meum intende &c.* ſeems for the moſt to be the ſame with 
another of that ſubje& which preceeds the firſt Article of the Huſſites in 

the Acts of the Council of Baſil. 

The ſaid Peter aſſiſted much one Ulricus a Bohemian in defence of the 
ſecond and third article of the Huſſites, (3) which is © De punitione pec- 
catorum publicorum et de officio prædicandi: both anſwered (4) by Henry 
Caldiſren a Preaching Frier. So active and buſy was he in diſputing in 
this Council on the Bohemian fide (in the management of which- he ut- 
tered dangerous propoſitions) that the Pope demanded a ſubſidy (5) of the 
Clergy of England to proſecute him. He the faid Peter was born (6) at a 
village called Haugh or Hoogh three miles from Grantham in Lincolnſhire, 
from which place he according to the ancient manner was ſometimes called 
and written. At other times he was known by the name of Peter Freying, 
1. e. de Francigenis, becauſe his father was a Frenchman: then Peter In- 
glys, i. e. Anglicus, becauſe he was an Engliſhman, and when he was Maſ- 
ter of Arts Pet. Clerk (which cauſeth Baleus (7) to make him different 
from Peter Payne.) After he had ſpent ſome years in his native county 
{his father for the moſt part living at Hogh) he was ſent to the Univerſity 
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(1) Ut in Coxyort ConcillioRuM. (5) Foxius in Ac r. et Mon. EccLes. edit. 
(2) Ut in 1 vol. Acro uu in Conc. Basit. 1583, p. 760. [Q.] 

MS. in Bib. Coll. Ball. p. 335, 699, &c. (6) Gaſc. in 2 part. ut ſup. p. 455 
(3) Ibid. 219, et 355, &c. (7) In cent. vil, nu. 86 et 97. 
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of Oxford, where, after he had ſpent his ſtudies in Grammar, Logick and 
Philoſophy, he became Maſter of Arts, and Principal of Edmund and 
_ Whyte Hall in St. Peter's pariſh in the eaſt. 

While he abode in Oxford he was eſteemed a perſon of good natural 
parts, and one alſo in his Diſputations and Lectures an enemy to the Friers. 
But Thomas Walden a Carmelite taking his Brethrens' part, not only diſ- 
puted with him concerning the Mendicity and Beggery of CHRIS＋H, but 
of Pilgrimages, the Euchariſt, Images, Reliques, and ſuch like ; and as 
the ſaid Thomas himſelf doth report, (1) that when he and Brother Wil- 
liam were at the inſtance of a noble perſon ſelected to diſpute againſt him 
concerning ſome of the ſaid points, as alſo of votive Beggery, he the ſaid 
Peter when he appeared and was ſcarce ready to urge about it was over- 
taken with madneſs and trouble of mind. This Walden is pleaſed to re- 
port, but how true it is I leave it to others to judge. Certain it is that he 
ſhewing himſelf very forward and active in diſputing againſt the ſaid Wal- 
den and others in our publick Schools, did for fear of being betrayed by the 
Friers fly into Bohemia, and aſſociated himſelf with Procopius of Prague 
the chief of the Heretics, diſperſing copies of John Wiclyve's books, which 
he brought with him out of England, as the Bohemian Scholars of Ox- 
ford had done before, about Wicleve's time and after, particularly the 
chief Captain of them John Huſſe, who made it his whole employment 
while he ſtudied in Oxford to collect and tranſcribe his doctrines. 

Baleus ſpeaks ſomething of the ſaid Peter, but Pitſeus not, becauſe he 
was a Wycleviſt, omitting all that are of his profeſſion. The books he 
wrote were divers, ſome whereof are againſt the Friers, others about the 
Euchariſt and Ceremonies. He wrote alſo certain allegations (2) while the 
Council of Bafil was now held; among the reſt, one was that the Pope 
hath not plenitude of power &c. That a King for a juſt war can exact 
ſubſidies from Eccleſiaſtical perſons without the authority of the Pope, 
the beginning of which is © Eft opinio aliquorum quod Papa &c.' Doubtleſs 
other things not unworthy a Scholar's peruſal he wrote in theſe times, but 
having for the moſt part been performed in Bohemia, few or none of them 
came into theſe parts, having been after his death (which. was at Prague 
1455 according to the Engliſh account) either burnt or quite loſt. 


(1) In præfatione ad opus ſuum et ad 10 ejas (2) In 3 vol. Ac rok uu Coxc. Bas1L. ut 
doctrinas, in exempl, impreſſ. Venet. Tom, 1. ſup. 333. 


An. 
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Dom. 1437 
BY. | 15—16 Hen. VI. 


At the ſame Council of Baſil alſo (where ſeveral complaints were made 
againſt our Engliſh Heretics) one Philip Noreys, an Oxonian Doctor, lately 
a Student in Great Univerſity Hall and Principal of little Univerſity Hall 
adjoining, was called into queſtion about various matters; for he treading 
in the ſteps of Rich. Armachanus in ſeveral of his writings and public 
diſputations againſt the Friers was there excommunicated. The ſum of 
all was this. (1) When he the ſaid Philip read his ordinary Lectures in the 
Schools of Oxford, [it] provoked much one William Muſelwyke an Auguſ- 
ftin Frier of the Univerſity, and a great ſtickler againſt thoſe that were 
enemies to the Mendicants: Whereupon he complaining to P. Eugenius 
IV of what he had faid, and how that he was generally accuſed for an He- 
retic, without acquainting the' Chancellor of the Univerſity (which ſhould 
have firſt been done) was excommunicated. The news of which coming 
ſoon after to the knowledge of Noreys, ſuch feud was raiſed between them, 
that by Muſelwyke's means, Noreys with Edm. Kirton of Glouceſter Coll. 
(ſuſpected of hereſy alſo) were ſent for in all haſte to the Pope, now 
as I think at Baſil, where after ſeveral days attendance, were examined 
about their opinions, and Noreys in particular about thoſe things uttered 
in his Lectures, but as yet could not be freed. 

In the mean time Muſelwyke was cited to appear in the Chancellor's Court 
for contempt and neglect of his authority, by putting his cauſe into a fo- 
reign Court, but he out of ſcorn not appearing, was with the whole Cloi- 
ſter of the Auguſtine Friers ſuſpended, and Noreys by the help of the 
Univerſity and Humphry Duke of Glouceſter was freed from all danger 
by the Letters teſtimonial of the Univerſity which vindicated him from 
hereſy, pronouncing alſo that he was no way worthy of baniſhment, ex- 
communication or the fagot, as our books manifeſtly teſtify. 


| Dom. 1438 
An. ſ 16—17 Hen, VI. : 


From Baſil the Council was as is before faid tranſlated to Ferrara, and# 
thence to Florence, where Walter Hunt (2) a Carmelite of Oxford was 


(1) In F Ep. 126, 127, 128, 130, 131, 132, (2) Bal. cent, VIII, nu. 39. 
133, 134, 135, &C, : 
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by the conſent of the King ſent to refute the errors of the Greeks and Ar- 
menians. What Oxonians were there befides, appearing not, I ſhall pro- 
ceed. The Univerſity finding themſelves at this time evilly dealt with, 
foraſmuch as they were not in a due manner, nay ſcarce at all promoted to 
Benefices according to former orders, aſſembled together to conſult a re- 
medy, and confidering how the Univerſity was decreaſed in its numbers, 
and that if theſe corruptions continued it would be brought to nothing, 
drew up a condoling Epiſtle, (1) and ſent it to Henry Chichele, Archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, and other Biſhops now fitting in the Synod of the 
Clergy in St. Paul's Church in London 28 Apr. The moſt part of which 
being very memorable and moſt worthy to be noted you ſhall verbatim have 
it as it follows : | 

* — Apud aures pietatis et miſericordiæ veſtræ clementiſſimi Patres, 
Univerſitas Mater noſtra clamat cum Rachele plorans filios ſuos et noluit 
conſolari quia non ſunt.” Olim ſiquidem alma iſta Univerſitas pulchra nimis 
et decora aſpectu fuit quaſi vitis fructificans et flores ejus flores decoris (2) 
et honeſtatis. Sed heu noſtris jam diebus quod maxime dolendo referimus, 
pulchritudo et decor ejus emarcuit, mœrens ac ſqualidus factus eſt vultus 
ejus, et quæ flore ac fructu hactenus fœcunda fuit, filios jam cum hiis quos 
priori tempore genuit, præ paucitate maxime numerabiles non honoris vel 
honeſtatis, ſed pudoris et irreverentiæ potius in dolore et anxietate parit. 
Aliquando gloria et fama ejus ita percelebris apud omnes nationes et gentes 
Chriſtianas fuit, quod non modo hujus tam inclyti regni, ſed et totius pene 
orbis homines ſtudendi atque diſcendi gratia ad eam confluxerunt : tunc 
ſiquidem proſperata eſt in viis ſuis et ſingulari laudis titulo ab omnibus ho- 
norata : tunc revera omnium artium ac ſcientiarum viris literatiſſimis ple- 
na, non Scholz laceræ, non ſtudia deſerta, Aulz vel Hoſpitia nunquam ſane 
vacua videbantur. Sed quod fine lamentatione ac planctu dicere non poſſu- 
mus, nunc longe ſecus eſt : jam ſiquidem glorioſa mater olim tam beata - 
prole fœcunda, pene in extirminium ac deſolationem verſa eft: ſola ſedet 
plangens ac dolens, quod non modo extranei, ſed nec ſui ventris filu cogno- 
verunt eam. Sic fic revera Patres fremitu bellorum annonæ pecuniarumque 
caritate (3) depauperatum eſt regnum noſtrum; tam ſera inſuper ac modica 
virtutis et ſtudii meritis merces quod pauci aut nulli ad Univerſitatem acce- 
dendi habent voluntatem. Unde fit quod Aulæ atque Hoſpitia obſerata vel 
verius diruta ſunt; januæ atque Hoſpitia Scholarum et Studiorum clauſa, et 


(1) In F Ep. 125. Et in Res, Chichele, part. 2, fol. 106. [Wilkins Cox ci. vol. ili, p. 528.] 
(2) {honericin REG. F.] (3) [cariſtia in REG. F.] 
de 
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de tot millibus ſtudentium quæ fama eſt iſtic in priori ætate fuiſſe non jam 


unum ſuperſit: at illi qui ſane ſuperſunt tædium quam maximum vitæ ha- 


bent, quod nullum fructum, nullum denique honorem poſt tantum ſtudii 
ſudorem conſecuti fuerint: laborant etiam nonnulli uſque ad ſenectam et 
ſenium viri per omnia doctiſſimi atque ſapientiſſimi, premium et merce- 


dem boni operis expectantes: ſed quam mercedem, quemque honorem, qui 


ut Philoſophi aiunt premium virtutis dicitur, virtus ac labor eorum conſe- 
quatur! Attendite quæſumus, ſane filii lucis famoſi, ſancti (1) ac inſtructi viri, 
qui juſte et ex merito promovendi amplioribuſque honoribus ac dignitatibus 
Eccleſiæ ſublimandi eſſent, ejiciuntur foras ; atque indocti et ſimplices qui 
non literaturam cognoverunt, intrant in labores eorum. 

O quam dolendum eſt piiſſimi Patres vineam Domini Sabaoth, Eccleſiam 
ſcilicet unicam Dei ſponſam, tam impudentibus atque indoctis cultoribus 
ad excolendam eſſe traditam : quomodo lucernæ ardentes in SS. Dei Ec- 
clefia erunt, fi nec oleum, nec lumen in lampade fuerit : quid dicemus de 
his, nunquid primum oleum ſanctæ converſationis ac vitæ integritatem, 
nunquid et lumen doctrinæ; ſcientiæ et veritatis, quo officium ſanctæ prædi- 
cationis ac adminiſtrationis Verbi Dei exerceant, intus in animis foveant ? 
Et quomodo revera ſcient cum literas non didicerunt ? Attendite igitur ob- 
ſecramus Patres, attendite columnæ et præcipua luminaria Eccleſiæ quos ope- 
rarios in Meſſem Domini mittatis ; reſpicite quzſumus [humiliter( z)] pri- 
mum ad domeſticos fidei, eos ſupple qui lucernas ardentes habent in ma- 
nibus ſuis, moribus et ſcientia probatos: licet enim Univerſitas mater noſtra 
labente jam tempore plurimum depauperata atque humiliata ſit; in ſingulis 
tamen facultatibus et ſcientiis, quidem electi ex millibus manent ; adeo ſane 
docti atque literati ſicut et ſuperiori ztate fuerunt ; ſed jam deſides ſecor- 
deſque circa ſtudium magis factos eſſe, quod nullum virtutis, nullum ſtudii 
ſui premium, nullam utique promotionem ſeſe conſecuturos autumant. Eo 
magis in deſperatione poſiti cum tot ex prædeceſſoribus ſuis ſine promotione, 
fine aliquo penitus ſtudii ſui præmio dies clauſiſſe extremos cognoverunt. 
Flexis igitur genibus obnixius quo valemus exoramus ac petimus, quatenus 
ad effectualem Graduatorum promotionem, oculos miſericordiæ veſtræ con- 
vertere dignemini, conſiderantes qualem quantamque nobis occaſionem adeo 
diligentius ſtudendi et proficiendi præſtabitis ſi vota noſtra audieritis gra- 
tioſe. Moveat vos Patres ad tam pium ac ſanctum opus primum Univer- 
ſitatis et cleri deſolatio, et ſicut bello inter Lacedæmonios ac Athenienſcs 


(1) [ /upple in Res. F.] | (2) [fic in F.] 
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exorto Lacedæmoniis victoribus exiſtentibus, dum in Græcorum concilio 
quæſtio verſaretur fi Athenas delere fas eſſet: cum in Regno Græcorum 
oculi tantum duo eſſent, alterum delere nefas eſſe reſponſum fuit : Ita et 
dum in hoc florentiſſimo regno duo duntaxat oculi, duæ lucernæ ardentes 
fuerint, Oxonia et Cantabrigia, alteram vel utramque deleri vel extingui ſeu 
deſolationem pati nefarium eſſe judicetis. Moveat et vos communis to- 
tius Eccleſiæ et populi Anglicani utilitas: moveat tot pereuntium Anima- 
rum jactura, quas in Sacrificium Laudis non lucraturi eſtis: moveat amor 
fidei periclitantis malaque nefaria quibus indies fideles ab Hæreticis vexan- 
tur, de quibus fic Apoſtolus ſcribit: © Inſtabunt (inquit) in noviſſimis diebus 
tempora periculoſa, homines ſeſe amantes, cupidi, elati, fine pace, obviato- 
res, (1) habentes quidem ſpeciem pietatis, virtutem autem ejus abnegantes, 
contra fidem reprobi ; [et ficut Jannes et Mambres Moyſi reſtiterunt, ita et 
hic veritati reſiſtent. Quæ omnia fi ſolita veſtra prudentia conſideraveritis, 
certi reddimur, quod vos gratioſiſſimos ac voto noſtro paratiſſimos ſentie- 
mus dominos, ad noſtræ orationis ſaluberrimam expeditionem, in qua lau- 
dem vobis in hoc ſeculo, et æterna apud DE UM prœmia comparabitis. Et 
ut ſingula pro parte noſtra eo felicem magis effectum conſequantur, fidem 
rogamus indubiam præſtare dignemini venerabili Cancellario, aliiſque noſtris 
nunciis, hujus noſtræ ſupplicationis gratia expediendz ad vos deſtinatis. Et 
reverendiſſimum cætum veſtrum ad laudem et gloriam eccleſiæ ſuæ ſanctæ 
conſervet in proſperis ſponſus ejus Ixs us CHRIST us, qui eſt in ſæcula bene- 
dictus. Script. Oxon. in noſtræ Congregationis domo menſis Mali die nono. 
Veſtrarum paternitatum humillima oratrix Univerſitas Studii Oxon. ) 


Thus the Univerſity. By which Epiſtle (which was conveyed by the 
Chancellor of the Univerſity to the ſaid Synod, who alſo fully laid open 
the miſery thereof to the ſame effect almoſt as before) and another which 
Cambridge about the ſame time ſent (2) (the Members thereof condoling 
alſo their miſeries) the ſaid Synod took the matter into their conſiderations 
and at length ordered (3) that Quicunque patronus Eccleſiaſticus dictæ 
Provinciæ (viz. Cantuarienſis) quodcunque Beneficium Eccleſiaſticum, 
etiamſi Dignitas vel Prebenda fuit, quod ad ipfius collationem, præſenta- 
tionem, aliamve diſpoſitionem quamcunque pertinens poſt publicationem 
ordinationis hujuſce primo vicare contingerit, alicui perſonæ alterutrius Uni- 
verſitatum prædictarum gradum Scholaſticum habenti, Doctori, viz. Theo- 
logiæ, Decretorum, Legum vel Medicinæ, Magiſtro Artium Licentiatove 


(1) [criminatores in Rx G. F.] ut ſupra, p. 529.] 
(2) Ib. in Rec. Chichele, fol. 107, [Wilkins (3) Res. Alnewick, fol. 33. 


aut 
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aut Bacalario in aliqua facultatum prædictarum, dum in Artibus Bacalarius 
in facultate ſua antea determinaverat, ſeu alias in ordine Sacerdotali conſti- 
tutus fuerit, juxta et ſecundum ipſius Patroni propriam electionem offerre, 
et fi illud acceptare voluerit conferre, ſeu alias aliquas de perſonis graduatis 
hujuſmodi ad Beneficium Eccleſiaſticum de quo præfertur cum vacaverit 
præſentare, ſeu nominare, aut pro perſona hujuſmodi juxta Beneficii juriſ- 
que dicto Patrono in eodem competenti qualitate deponere teneatur; dolo, 
fraude ſeu malo ingenio, quibuſcunque ceſſantibus in ea parte fic ex tunc 
collatione, præſentatione, nominatione ſeu quavis alia diſpoſitione quorum- 
libet. Beneficiorum ad cujuſcunque talis Patroni Collationem, præſenta- 
tionem, nominationem, ſeu aliam diſpoſitionem pertinentium ſub ejuſdem 
Patroni diſpoſitione libera remanente : cæterum quodcumque beneficium, 
etiamſi Dignitas vel præbenda fuerit, ad ipfius collationem, præſentatio- 
nem, nominationem, aliamve diſpoſitionem pertinens, alicui perſonæ alter- 
utrius Univerſitatum prædictarum, ſicut præfertur, graduatæ conferre, ip- 
ſumve ad illud præſentare ſeu nominare, aut alias pro eadem ad ipſum Be- 
neficium diſpoſitione etiam teneatur, ſicque ſucceſſive modis et formis 
prædictis uſque ad decennium plenarie completum, effectualiter obſerve- 
tur, &c.' 

And that this Order ſhould be the ſooner executed and more effectually 
obſerved, the Archbiſhop ſent his Letters to divers Biſhops in his Province, 
and they to their Archdeacons to give notice of it. 


About the fame time alfo the Univerſity did employ Mr. John Caſtell, 
(1) Mr. John Kexby, (2) (now as I think) Chancellor of York, Mr. Rich. 
Dobbys, and Mr. Rich. Thornton to requeſt the Archbithop of York to 


do the like, which petition he looking upon as very juſt was alſo by him 


performed. And as the defire of the Oxonians were as to theſe things 
ſatisfied ; ſo alſo in another reſpect, that is to ſay by the Conſtitution of 
the Archbiſhop, (3) which ordained that the places of Vicar Generals, 
Officials, and Commiſſaries, which were now occupied by ignorant Law- 
yers, ſhould be beſtowed on Graduated Civilians and Canoniſts of both 
Univerſities. 


(1) Ib. in F fol. 49, b. his epitaph in Willis's Su x v. of York Cath p 79.] 
(2) Sepultus fuit in eccleſia Ebor, [1432 : ſee (3) ANTI G Britax. edit, 1605, p. 284. 


An. 
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Dom. 1439 
ms | 18—19 Hen. VI. 


[The King ſent his Breve, dated at Eltham 28 Febr. (1) commanding 
the Chancellor to tranſmit to the Lord high Treaſurer of England and the 
Barons of the Exchequer the names of all perſons within the juriſdiction 
of the Univerſity and Town of Oxford, that are liable to pay a certain Tax 
granted by Parliament to the King.] 


Dom. 1441 
__ f 19—20 Hen. VI. 

As thoſe things were performed by the Prelates for the encquragement 
of learning and general good of the Univerſity, ſo were other matters of 
another nature by the King ; for he perceiving that the Exhibitions of 
Scholars did decay (as anon it ſhall be ſhewed) gave the Mannor (2) of 
Ponyngton in the county of Southampton (ſometime belonging to the 
Alien Priory of Okebourne) with certain penſions and portions in Mil- 
burnbeck, Turnworth, Charlton and Upwynbourne in the ſaid county to 
Mr. John Carpenter, Maſter, and to the Brethren of St. Anthony's Hoſ- 
pital in London, to the end that they ſhould give to five young Scholars 
of this Univerſity 10d a week a piece, ſuch that had been bred up in Ea- 
ton School, to continue to them till they were graduated. Theſe revenues 
being accordingly ſettled, the payment of them remained till 1474, in which 
year the ſaid Hoſpital being annected to, and united with, the College of St. 
George in the Caſtle of Windſor by K. Edw. IV, the money was received 
from them through the hands of Oriel College, as I ſhall hereafter ſhew. 
Not long after the ſaid King granted Licenſe (3) to the Univerſity to pur- 
chaſe lands for certain uſes to the value of 408. per ann. 


Dom. 1442 
An. f 20—21 Hen. VI. 


While theſe things were in doing for the benefit of the Univerſity, fell 
out an unhappy diſcord between the Maſters of Arts and Grammar, which 
not only proved a diſturbance for the preſent but a bad omen for the decay 
of the Grammatical faculty. The buſineſs in brief was this : The Gram- 
mar Maſters appointed by the Univerſity had certain Regent Maſters of 


(1) [Ror. Par. an. 18 Hen. VI, p. 2, m. 17. (3) In pyx. E E, nu. 14: Et. Pat. 30 Hen. VT, 
Harus de Mew. f. 117 a.] part. 2, m. 9. [Harus de ME u. fol. 120 a. Teſt, 
(2 Par. 20 Hen. VI, part. 1, m. 5. [Harus apud. Weſtm, 16 Nov.] 
de Mu. fol. 118 a. Teſt, apud Weſtm. 3 Febr.] 


Arts 
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Arts choſen at uſual times to ſuperviſe both them and their Schools in re- 
lation to good order and diſcipline, and for their pains had an annual (1) 
penſion allowed them of about fix Marks, two of which were ancient al- 
lowance, but the other four were from the revenews of the Univerſity. If 
it ſo fell out at any time that the faid allowance ſhould fall ſhort or decay, 


it was to be encreaſed or ſupplied by the Collections (2) and contributions 


belonging to the Maſters of the Grammar Schools, always (if any in being) 
repoſed in the Cheſt of five Keys. But the ſaid Collections it ſeems being 
not ſo fully paid as formerly, occafioned by the decreaſe of Scholars, the 
Grammarians denied the ſupply of the ſaid allowance thence, and endea- 
voured as much as in them lay to annull that Order. But this being not 
in a poſſibility to be done by themſelves, they made their complaint for 
remedy fake to the King, who after a hearing of the matter, commanded 
that the Grammarians ſhould be favoured, and the payment of the ſaid pen- 
ſion not exacted. Hereupon the Maſters of Arts writing an Epiſtle (3) to 
the King, ſhewing him the particulars of the quarrel, and how the Gram- 
marians were authors of it, telling him withal that the Faculty of Arts 
was the chiefeſt and ancienteſt faculty in Oxford (on which as tis faid already 
the Univerſity was founded, though in another place tis ſaid (4) that it was 
founded on five Faculties, viz. Law, Decrees, Medicine, Arts and Theo- 
logy) humbly deſired him that they might not ſuffer injury through the 
impertinent actions of the Grammarians. How the buſineſs was ended 
appeareth not, only ſo far that the Grammarians kept their Collections to 
themſelves ſeveral years after this, which ſhews in ſome ſort that they car- 
ried the cauſe. | 

However it was ſure I am that while this controverſy was depending, 
the Artiſts cited (5) one John Braſyl a Grammarian and ejected him from 
his Society, becauſe that he had not according to his oath proceeded in a 


year's time after he had been licenſed in Grammar, according to a Statute 
made in that caſe. (6) 


(1) A fol. 44, b. B 38 b. C 25b, 58 b. D (2) Collectæ. 
56 b. 70, b. This penſion of about two marks (3) F fol. 61 b. Ep. 154. 
was afterwards converted to the uſe of the Maſters (4) Ib. fol. 39, b. Ep. 107. 
of the Schools, and is now to this day paid to the (5) lb. fol. 62, a 
ſaid Maſters, as the ProQors Deputies, for the (6) B fol. 38 b. 42 b, &c. 
Proctors are the Magiſtri Scholarum. 
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Dom. 1443 
_ | 21—22 Hen. VI. 


The ſchiſm betwen the Popes being ſtill on foot, Frederick King of the 
Romans wrote to the Oxonians to deſire their aſſiſting hand in making up 
the breach. They thereupon taking the matter into farther conſideration, 
made anſwer (1) to his defire by their Letters dated 26 OR. this year, that 
they would ſend from among them certain Nuntii that ſhould be media- 
tors in their name &c. but who they were our Regiſters tell us not. 


This year according to the Author of ANTIQUITATEs BRITANNI- 
cz (2) fell out a great Conflict between the Scholars and Laics of Ox- 
ford, but upon the examination of the particulars that he ſets down of the 
ſaid Conflict, it muſt be the ſame which happened 1354: of which you 
have a full relation before, 

Dom. 1444 
5 | 22—23 Hen. VI. 

To paſs by ſeveral Riots committed this year by Scholars and Tradeſ- 
men on the vigils of St. Peter and St. John Bapt. (at which times ſeveral 
miſchiefs have formerly been done, but this year more, inſomuch that the 
King wrote a Letter (3) to the Chancellor, to take care for the future that 
no ſuch meetings be ſuffered) I ſhall ſpeak a word of the King's favour 
ſhewed to the Univerſity this year, which you ſhall have expreſſed in the 
words of Dr. Gaſcoigne (4) now Chancellor of the Univerſity, running 
thus—* Anno Dominicæ Incarnationis MccccxL111 HENRICVUS ſextus 
Rex Angliz et Franciæ conceſſit cuicunque Cancellario Oxoniæ et ejus 
Commiſſario generali, poteſtatem in perpetuum banniendi quamcunque per- 
ſonam rebellem Cancellario, vel contumacem infra præcinctum Oxoniz, ab 
Univerſitate; et hoc per x11 milliaria undique Ville Oxoniz adjacentia. Ita 
quod, infra x11 milliaria circa Villam Oxoniæ perſona bannita quæcunque, 
per diem naturalem non expectet ſub pena nove incarcerationis per Can- 
cellarium fiendæ, ſi infra x11 milliaria perſonam bannitam Cancellarius Ox- 
oniæ vel ejus Commiſſarius capere poterit. Et hoc privilegium conceſſit 
Rex præfatus an. XX111 regni ſui, in manerio ſuo, in parco de Wyndiſſor, 
et Cancellario tunc exiſtenti, ſcil. Magiſtro Tho. Gaſcoigne S. T. Doc- 
tori exequi præcepit pro ſe et pro ſucceſſoribus ſuis in perpetuum. 


1) F Ep. 166. (3) Aaa, fol. 38, a. 
)-:E 


/ 
{2 dit, an. 1605, p. 245. (4) Ib. 37, b: [38 a.] 
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Anno dictæ Incarnationis MccccxL111T HenRicvs ſextus Rex Angliæ 
&c. dedit privilegium Cancellario et ejus ſucceſſoribus in Perpetuum, ut 
quælibet perſona probata vel ſuſpecta de perturbatione pacis, inveniat co- 
ram Cancellario vel ejus generali Commiſſario ſufficientem ſecuritatem pro 


pace ſervanda: Et hoc faciendum ſi renuat, compellatur ſecundum diſcre- 


tionem Cancellarii, vel ejus generalis Commiſſarii, &c.' 


By which we ſee that certain Privileges concerning the Chancellor's ju- 
riſdiction about purgation and power of baniſhment and puniſhment of 
delinquents in breach of peace were granted to the Uni- 
cave (1) verſity of Oxon by K. Hen. VI, as here it is avouched, of 
which we have now none to ſhew eſpecially by his Grant, 
they having been as tis probable embeziled or loſt. 

About the ſame time alſo the King took order that Latin Sermons which 
were ſeldom performed, ſhould be duly obſerved as before, to the end that 

the Latin tongue, which was now decaying, ſhould be revived. (2) 


Dom. 1445 
9 f 23—24 Hen. VI. 


That the faculty of Grammar ſhould not be diſcouraged neither decay, 
Benefactors about this time did exhibit for its relief. Among them, was 
Thomas Browne (3) Biſhop of Norwich the chief, for he quitting his mor- 
tal life this year, left 100 marks or more (4) to be beſtowed on fix poor 
Scholars of his Lordſhips in his dioceſe that were exerciſed in Grammar 
and Sophiſtry in this Univerſity, each to have 40s or more per an. 

Beſides this it appears that he left. to the Univerſity 20 marks towards 
the building an houſe for the keeping the common Cheſts, and alſo the 
profits of ſeveral goods to be divided among the Graduats of this Univer- 
ſity, and among thoſe of his Colleges in Cambridge. Though this with 
other gifts were for the preſent ſome encouragement for the Scholars, yet 
through the corruptneſs of times, the Faculty of Grammar decayed, as I 
ſhall in another place ſhew. Purity of eloquence ran ſo low ſome years after 
this, that nothing of politeneſs in works then written was to be diſcerned, 


(1) [fic in Autog.]J (2) [A aa, fol. 38 a.] mentioned before under the year 1425 J cannot 
(3) Thomas Browne was of Merton College. tell. Qu. 
Whether this be the ſame with Thom, Bromis (4) Res, Stafford fol. 131. 
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Dom. 1446 
24—25 Hen. VI. 

The year following one Thom. Collage left 40l to Preachers of the 
Univerſity of Oxford and Cambridge; (1) viz. to every one ſo long as the 
money laſted, 6s 8d at a time, to the end that encouragement might be 
beſtowed on Divinity, which now was at a low ebb. 

This year alſo on the day of St. Scholaſtica was a Parliament began at 
Cambridge (if Writs (2) for that purpoſe ſay right) and therein were ſe- 
veral complaints made againſt Proviſions and Proviſors, and the undue pro- 
motion of Graduats of each Univerſity, but who or what perſon this Uni- 


verſity ſent thither, or what remedy made, I find not. 


Dom. 1447 
* 0 25 —26 Hen. VI. 


This year Henry BEAV FORT, Cardinal, Biſhop of Wincheſter, de- 
parted this life, which being certified by his executors to the Univerſity, 
the Members forthwith (he having left them divers ſums of money towards 
the finiſhing of the Divinity School) appointed an Anniverſary (3) to be 
ſolemniſed for ever on the 11 of April, with the reciting of his name 
among the Benefactors by the Chaplain of the Univerſity. (4) 

About the ſame alſo a Decree (5) was made for the performing annual 
exequies and maſſes for the ſoul of HUM PHHREY DUKE oF GLOUCESTER, 
who had always been a friend to learning, and had beſtowed many benefits 
on the Univerſity, as is in ſeveral places in this work remembred. 


All that I find memorable this year is that a Peſtilence (6) broke out 
and frighted away many Students from the Univerſity ; occaſioned (as twas 
thought) by the overflowing of waters, and the want of a quick paſſage 
for them from the ground. Alſo by the lying of many Scholars in one room 


(1) Ib. fol. 138. 


(2) In quodam faſc. Chartarum in ſcrin, Civ. 
Oxon. 


(3) A fol. 37, b. 

(4) Lib. Bedellorum, MS, [edit. per Hearne 
in Append, ad HisT. Rob. de Aveſbury, Num. 1, 
p. 299.] *© x1 Aprilis (littera C) obitus D'ni 


Henrici Bewford Cardinalis, Epiſcopi quondam 
Wintonienſis, cum Placebo et Dirige die præce- 
dente, aut vacatione tunc exiſtente die Martis 
proxime ſequente reſumpcionem lecturarum Ma- 


giſtrorum.” 


(5) B fol. 63. 
(9 REG. A a fol. 26 b. 


for 
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or dormitory in almoſt every Hall which occaſioned naſty air and ſmells, 
and conſequently diſeaſes. 


It is alſo to be obſerved that at this time all the Biſhops of England and 
Wales (few or none excepted) had been educated in this Univerſity, as 
'tis occaſionally mentioned in an Epiſtle (1) of the Univerſity written ſome 
years after this to Thomas Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


One Morgan Philip, Clerk, having been lately baniſhed from the Uni- 
verſity for ſome miſdemeanor, was by the King's Letters ſent to the Uni- 
verſity in his behalf reſtored to his former tate. (2) 


Dom. 1449 
an. 27—28 Hen. VI. 


And as the ſaid worthy perſons had beſtowed their goods and moneys 
towards the advancement of learning, ſo now this year did WiLL1iam 
ALNEWYKE, Biſhop of Lincoln; for he dying, left (3) by his will 2 Dec. 
a certain reſidue of his goods towards the exhibition of poor Scholars 
of his and the dioceſe of Norwich ſtudying in the Univerſity of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Which, as beſtowed, ſo willingly and very gratefully ac- 
cepted by thoſe of Oxford, who, becauſe of a vehement peſtilence that 
raged the laſt year, and partly in this, among them, became (thoſe that 
were left) the objects of charity. 


Dom. 1450 
_ ſ 28—29 Hen. VI. 


It being now the common vogue that there ſhould be a Reſumption of 
College land and poſſeſſions (that is, the taking again into the King's hands 
ſuch lands or tenements, as before upon falſe ſuggeſtiow or other error he 
had granted by letters patent) the Members of the Univerſity beſtirred 
themſelves to prevent it. Firſt they ſupplicated the King, then the Par- 
liament now fitting, and laſtly ſeveral great men of the Court, telling them 


of the evil conſequences of ſuch an act, and the heavy curſe of facrilege 


that muſt neceſſarily follow. We have divers Epiſtles (4) yet remaining on 
record that have been written for this purpoſe by our predeceſſors, ſhewing 


(1) F fol. 112 b Ep. 24. 


(2) Rec. Aa fol. 26 (3) Res. Stafford, fol. 26, a. 
2 EG. AA fol. 20, a. 


(4) In F. Ev. 204, 205, 206, 207, 208, &c. 
their 
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their great care and zeal to preſerve, and not in the leaſt ſuffer any thing 
conſecrated to learning, to periſh. And had they not done ſo and obtained 
their defires, learning would have ſuffered ſuch a NN eclipſe, that 
'twould never have recovered itſelf again. 


Dom. 1451 
8585 29—30 Hen. VI. 

But fo far it ſeems was the King from this Reſumption that he granted 
to the Univerſity (1) this year leave to purchaſe lands to the value of 40 
ſhillings per an. ſo that the faid purchaſe be not prejudicial to the King 
and his heirs. And likely it is, that for the prevention of ſuch Reſump- 
tion that might come in a ſhort time after, the ſaid Univerſity and Colleges 
therein (except the goods and poſſeſſions of ſome) were the more ready to 


pay the next year a tax of two Tenths granted by the Clergy of the Pro- 
vince of Canterbury. (2) 


Dom. 1452 
_ 30—31 Hen. VI. 
Thoſe things that I find memorable this year are 


1. That ſeveral Colleges in the Univerſity being exempted from the 
paying of two Tenths to the King, which were granted to him by the 
Clergy of the Province of Canterbury, he ſent out his Breve (3) to them, 
namely Merton, New Coll. and All Souls. A great favour it was to one 
of them, being overburthened with ſupernumerary Fellows, and not a lit- 


tle reduced to poverty by the Decrees of the Archbiſhop's Commuſfaries 


mentioned before in an. 1425. 


2. That GEORGE NEvILL of Balliol College, brother to the great 
Earl of Warwick, commenced Maſter of Arts in the month of October, 
(4) having before performed his Exerciſes in the nave of St. Mary's church, 
as the cuſtom now and before was for Noblemens' ſons. At whoſe Incep- 
tion ſuch entertainment was given for two days ſpace, that the memory of 
man being not now able to produce, I have therefore thought it worth my 
pains to remember. On the firſt day (5) therefore were 600 meſſes of meat, 


(1) Par. 33 Hen. VI, p. 2, m. g. Et in pix. (3) In RRC. Kempe compact. cum Reg. Staff. 
E E nu. 14. [Harus de Mew. fol. Teſt. Weſtm, fol. 224. 
16 Nov.] (4) Aa fol. 68, b. 
(2) REC. Kempe, f. 224. (5) In quodam MS, quondam penes D. Ri. F 
b Bercher Militem. 


and 
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and on the ſecond 300 for the entertainment only of Scholars and certain 
of the Proceeder's relations and acquaintance. As for the Proviſions made 


for the poor and other ordinary ſort of people of the Univerſity, which 
were of conſiderable value, I ſhall paſs by. The faid 600 meſſes were 
divided into three Courſes, and thoſe Courſes compoſed of theſe meats 
following: 
The firſt Courſe of 
A Suttletee, the Borehead and the Bull 
Brawne and Muſtard 
Frumenty and Venyſon 
Feſant in braſe 
Swan with Chawdne 
Capon of Grece 
Hernſhew 
Poplar 
Cuſtard Royall Ch 
Grant Flanpart deperted i140 
Leſhe damaſk | WW . 
Frutor lumbert it ? | 
A Suttletee. I h 
The ſecond Courſe of | 1 
Vian in braſe | | Carcell Wow! 
Crane in ſawce Partrych 4 
Vong Pocok Venſon baked | 1 
Cony Fryed Meat in paſt i" 4 
Pygeons Leſh lumbert 7 
Byttor A Frutor 1 
Curlew A Sutteltee. 
The third Courſe of 
Gely Royal deperted Larkys 
Hanch of Venſon roſted Quynces baked 
Wodecoke Viant in paſt 
Plover A Frutor 
Knottys Leſh 
Styntis A Sutteltee. 
Quayles 


Which 


V 1 
. 
3 

7 
: : 
i 
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Which Inceptor was the next year after Chancellor of the Univerſity, 
and three years after that, Biſhop of Exeter. At length he was made 
Archbiſhop of Vork, at whoſe Inſtallation there, his Feaſt was ſo exceed- 
ing great, that the like was never ſeen or read in Hiſtory that was made 
by any Prelate before. (1) 


Dom. 1453 
_ 31—32 Hen. VI. 

Another Peſtilence (2) hapning in the Univerſity this year, it was 
ordered by the Sages thereof, that thoſe that read their Lectures in the 
country, and could bring ſufficient teſtimony thereof, ſhould go pro forma, 
that is if they were read before an auditory of fix Academians, for at ſuch 
times they removed to country houſes in Societies, and lived there in a Col- 
legiate way. And this was done to prevent the utter decay of learning, 
which by the generality was looked upon as in a mean and deſolate condi- 
tion at this time. 


wo, 1454 
. —33 Hen. VI. 


This year the Univerſity finding . grieved becauſe that certain 
Religious men of Paris were entertained in this Kingdom to theirs and the 
prejudice of the Univerſity of Cambridge, wrote an Epiſtle (3) this year 
(dat. 5 Apr.) to the Earl of Saliſbury now Chancellor of England, wherein 
the matter being opened, you ſhall have the chief part as it follows 
* Itaque fic res in propatulum venit: quidam vari religioſi forenſium Uni- 
verſitatum, potiſſime Univerſitatis Pariſienſium hoc ſolum anni tempore 
titulo prædicandi illuc uſque veniunt, ſeu confeſſiones audiendi ac eleemo- 
ſynas Italicorum virorum, quibus noſtri ſtudentes Religioſi illius linguæ 
ſuſtentari ſolebant; in ipſorum diſpendium atque almæ noſtre Matris 
Univerſitatis minorem famam recipiunt et demetuntur: perceptoque 
quod volebant ſtatim poſt Quadrageſimam ſua repetere, et in hoc plane 
non parva miratione ducimur, quomodo et ipſi permitti valeant fic infra 
regnum noſtrum, non ſolum nominis detrimentum ferre, verum etiam quod 
timendum eſt concilia ſecretaque noſtræ Reipublicæ per tales in latiſſima 
terrarum ſpatia ſæpius promulgare poſſe; et quod in tantæ charitatis vinculo 


(1) [See Godwin de Px SUL. Fuller's Cn. (2) Vide A a fol. 75, 78aetb; et 79 a, &c. 
HIs r. of Brittain, B. iv, p. 193.) (3) In F fol. 100 b. Ep. 225. 


nobis 
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nobis ſociari preſumunt, qui nobiſcum ſcientiis et gradibus communicare 
nolunt, unde laudabile Univerſitatis nomen longius diffunderetur ſicuti de- 
cet. Deprecamur igitur quatenus noſtrarum Univerſitatum filii Oxoniæ 
et Cantebrygiæ, quos apud nos examinatos cenſemus, aliis præferantur; 
nec tales aliarum Univerſitatum potiſſime (illius quidem in terra inimico- 
rum) Pariſienſis permittantur in repulſam noſtrorum Studentium London. 
expectare: quin potius Principum Dominorumque poteſtate, conſiderata 
regni varietate et noſtrarum Univerſitatum honeſtate a tali [preſtolatione] 
extraordinaria coerceantur, &c. | 

Which complaint being urged to the King, ſome remedy in the matter 
was made ſo far, that the Pariſians were not to abide in England unleſs 
they would communicate with the Oxonians in Degrees and Sciences. 


Dom. 1455 
2 f 33—34 Hen. VI. 


As the Univerſity received encouragements for learning, as is before 
mentioned, ſo now by corruptions in the Nation and in the Univerſity it- 
ſelf to the contrary, as one living in theſe times (1) did very well obſerve 
—* Jam enim in Anglia periit cura Animarum per Eccleſias appropriatas 
et per non reſidentiam Curatorum, et Prælatorum, et per indignorum pro- 
motionem, et per pluralitates Beneficiorum ſeu maleficiorum, et per peſſi- 
mam collationem Gradus Scholaſtici, et conceſſionem Gratiarum indignis 
et vitioſis et inſciis perſonis in Oxonia et in aliis Studiis: quæ collatio mala 
Graduum Scholaſticorum non erit deſtructa quouſque poteſtas diſpenſandi 
cum bonis ſtatutis retrahatur a Regentibus et a Procuratoribus Univerſitatis, 
qui peſſima concedunt pro lucro proveniente eiſdem per Graduatos et per 
eoſdem, &c.' 

In another place (2) thus— Item in Univerſitate Oxon. jam ſunt plu- 
res admiſſi ad gradum per pecuniam et non propter bonam vitam nec ſci- 
entiam, et ideo perit ſcientia et reſidentia bonorum Curatorum, &c.' 

They the ſaid Regents would ſell Graces and Diſpenſations or Licences 
for Scholaſtical Degrees, nay Degrees themſelves. to thoſe that would offer 
money privily for them: They would permit wicked and debauched per- 
ſons to take Degrees, and particularly (as my author faith) (3) a certain 
Rector of a Church to the Degree of Doctor in Decrees, who was known 


(1) Tho. Gaſcoigne ut ſup. in 1 part. Dior. (2) Ibid. p. 327. 
P. 55 et 327. ron | (3) Id. Gaſcoignus, in ead. 1 part. p. 335. 
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to be a notorious fornicator. And ſo far were they from Seneca's rule 
de bencficiis,” that is, © officium dandum eſt non vendendum, et dandum 
eſt pro virtute, &c. that they would often ſell Bedells places to them that 
would offer money, not looking at all on him that was a neceſſary and fit 
perſon. To the ſame effect our author Gaſcoigne, as I remember, tells us 
thus (1) — Regentes qui ut publice et ſæpe dicitur, vendunt officium 
Bedellatus illis, quos dicunt eligi in Bedellatum, et tamen non dant nec eli- 
gunt plures Regentes perſonam in officium, propter hoc quod habet ne- 
ceſlaria ad illud officium, ſed vendunt officium ut novi.” 

Thus he. In doing of which to Boys and unfit perſons, they trod in the 
ſteps of the great men of the Church, yea the Pope, who about this time con- 
ferred the Bithopric of Exeter on George Nevyl before mentioned, which 
was looked upon as a foul example ans Noviter intravit in Angliam 
(ſays Gaſcoigne) exemplum magnum peccati, quoniam Papa Calixtus III 
licentiavit, diſpenſavit ſeu diſſipavit cum uno juvene ſacerdote Magiſtro Ar- 
tium Georgio Nevel quod ipſe exiſtens xxiii annorum vel circiter, haberet 
omnes proventus et redditus Epiſcopus Exonienſis, et quod omnia bene- 
ficia ſua alia retineret, quæ habuit ante illam licentiam Papalem, ita tamen 
quod ipſe tunc annorum xxiii non eſſet conſecratus in Epiſcopum Exon. 
quouſque attingeret xxvii ætatis ſuæ annum, et ſic Papa habilitavit eum ut 
vocaretur electus et confirmatus Exon. Epiſcopus, et quod reciperet per 
certos annos omnes proventus illius Epiſcopatus, ſed non quod conſecra- 
retur in Epiſcopum illius Civitatis Exon. per annos iv: et ideo vere (3) tale 
venenum intravit tune in Eccleſiam Anglicanam, et tam nequam poſteris 
exemplum. Ille enim juvenis Georgius filius Richardi Comitis Sarum 
fuit licentiatus Rome ad pecunias Epiſcopatus Exon. colligendas, fed non 
ad animas illius Epiſcopatus Deo colligendas. 

But what may or can be faid more? All things were ſo corrupt, that 
virtue and learning went barefoot, while aſſes and fools who had money or 
friends rod in pompous array. 


1 0 Dom. 1456 
34—35 Hen. VI. 
The next great corruption that we had about this time, was the enjoy- 
ment of the Archdeaconry of Oxford by a fool, (4) prejudicial in divers 


(1) Ib. p. 425, et in 2 part. p. 593. (3) [were cond ral; in MB.) | 
(2) Ib. in 1 part. p. 320 et 257, &c. (4) Ib. in 1 part. p. 31, 335, 336 Kc. 


reſpects 
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reſpects to the Scholars of the Univerſity. He was the ſon of a ſimple 
Knight, and companion or rather fool (when a child) to a very great per- 
ſon of the royal blood. Upon which account, when he was arrived to the 
age of 18 years, had not only the ſaid Archdeaconry beſtowed on him, 
eſteemed in theſe times worth 100]. per an. but alſo within few years after 


two rich Rectories and twelve Prebendſhips. The profits of which a cer- 


tain Secular or Eſquire received, and allowed the Archdeacon what he 
pleaſed, never rendring an account for what he had received. He the faid 
Eſquire had all the profits at his devotion to do with them what he pleaſed, 
allowing an annual penſion of 10l to one ſecular perſon, 1ol to another, 
and 51 to a third for the gathering them up. 

He enjoyed the ſaid preferments almoſt 20 years, in all which time he 
was not made Prieſt, neither judged fit to be one. Further alſo, though 
he had 20,000 ſouls under his Cure, yet he was never reſident on any of 
the ſaid preferments, but took his commons in a private houſe, being diſ- 
penſed with by the Apoſtolic ſeat, which was ſometimes the mother of 
errors and ſuperſtitions, as St. Leo, ſometime Pope of Rome, teſtifieth. 
'He was not only a Natural, but alſo a Sot. He would be alſo drunk every 
day. He could underſtand little or no Latin, no more than a parrot that 
is taught: And when he was in company and was aſked what he thought 
of the Clergy, who they were, and what they ought to be, he would often 
make anſwer thus (1)—-< I care not for the Clergy, for I have more means 
and revenews than the greateſt Doctors of them, and I believe as well as 
they do, for I believe that there be three Gods in one perſon, and I be- 
lieve whatſoever God believes. This is atteſted by one living in Oxford at 
this time,(2) to whom the ſaid Archdeacon gave this anſwer when he ſpoke 
to him of the Clergy ; which, with other grand corruptions, were the rea- 
ſons why he waved preferments in the Church, notwithſtanding he was a 
learned man, and Chancellor ſeveral times of the Univerſity. 


Dom. 1457 
A. | 35—36 Hen. VI. 


At this time and before ſome of the Univerſity were much employed 
in refuting the errours of Reynold Pecocke Biſhop of Chiceſter, who had 


(1) Tb. in 2 part. p. 567. [* Non curo de cle- enim tres Deos eſſe in una perſona et credo quic- 
rimonia, ego enim majora habeo quam magni quid Deus credut.”] 
Doctores, et ego credo ita bene ſicut illi; credo (2) an. 1440. 
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both written, preached and commonly uttered them in his diſcourſe, of 
which theſe ſeven following were the chief: (1) | 


I. Nullus ſcit probare, quod Epiſcopus, in hoc quod eſt Epiſcopus, ob- 
ligatur prædicare in ſua propria perſona vulgo ſua Dicecel. accipiendo iftum 
ſermonem prædicare in ſua maxime famoſa ſignificatione. 


IT. Item poſuit, quod Epiſcopi non debent tenere, ſeipſos eſſe obligatos 
ad prædicandum in proprus perſonis ſuis, communitati propriæ ſue Dice- 
ceſ. in eo et pro eo quod ſint ſuperiores aliis curatis, ſed tenentur tenere 
ſcipſos liberos et ſolutos ab iſto onere prædicandi; verbis poſitis in iſta con- 
cluſione acceptis famoſiſſimis ſignificationibus. 


III. Item Epiſcopi, in hoc quod ſunt Epiſcopi, debent habere ſcientiam 
in illis materiis quas Curati inferiores debent prædicare vel docere, et debent 
habere majorem ſcientiam in reſponſione et ſolutione magnarum quæſtio- 
num, quam debent habere Curati inferiores in hoc et pro hoc quod ſunt 
Curati inferiores. 


IV. Item Epiſcopi habent authoritatem ad reſumendum et aſſumendum 
ſibi et ad dimittendum quando volunt officium et opus Prædicationis, conſi- 
militer ſicut habent poteſtatem ad reſumendum et ad accipiendum quodli- 
bet ad opus Curæ pertinens infimo et immediatiſſimo Curato quando vo- 
lunt, fic quod per hoc Epiſcopi non ſunt impediti a meliore opere ſuæ or- 


dinariæ Curæ, quod per eos fieri debet, et quod non poteſt fieri ordinarie 
per alium Curatum. 


V. Item Epiſcopi poſſunt pro diverſis cauſis eſſe abſentes a ſuis Diœ- 
ceſibus et non reſidentes in ſuis Diœceſibus excuſatorie et meritorie et cum 


gratiarum actione penes Deum, et aliter peccarent coram Deo, durante 
tempore illarum cauſarum. 


VI. Item magis utile opus poteſt fieri animabus hominum quam eſt 


opus prædicationis, iſto termino prædicatione accepto in ſua famoſa, et 
uſitata ſignificatione. | 


(1) Ibid. in 1 part. p. 343 ; et in ABBREVIARIO R. Pecocke, MS, in Bib. Bodl. A 21: 10, p. 11. 


VII. Item 
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VII. Item nec Papa, nec Epiſcopi Angliæ ſunt Symoniaci in hoc, et 
pro hoc, quod recipiunt a Papa ſuos Epiſcopatus per proviſionem, et ſol- 
vunt primos fructus (1) ſuorum Epiſcopatuum. ä 


Theſe Concluſions which were now the original of many evils and 


abuſes, the ſaid Pecoke preached (2) at Paul's Croſs an. 1447, being then 


Biſhop of St. Aſaph, and delivered them in Engliſh (3) written in Paper 
and parchment indented, to ſeveral perſons, eſpecially to Walter Hart Bi- 
ſhop of Norwich his favourer, Adam Molens Biſhop of Chiceſter, and to 
one Vincent Clement, an inſolent Doctor of Oxford, who compaſſed his 
Degree partly by threatnings and partly by promiſes againſt and from the 
Regents and Non Regents in a great Congregation, when many denied his 
Grace out of meer conſcience. 

So that the ſaid Conclufions being ſpread abroad, divers Doctors of both 
Univerſities, (4) eſpecially of Cambridge, preached, wrote, read and de- 
termined againſt them at London in the preſence of John Stafford, a Ci- 
vilian, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and afterwards in the preſence of Arch- 
biſhop Kempe, and Thomas Bouchier his ſucceſſors, and many Biſhops 
and Theological Doctors. Of the number of thoſe that preached, wrote 
&c. againſt him, were Gilbert Worthyngton (5) Rector of St. Andrews 
Church in Oldbourne, London, William Lyttefeild or Lichfeild, Rector 
of All Saints Church in Thameſtreet, Peter Beverley alias Hyrford, of the 
dioceſe of Lincoln, William Myllyngton of the county of York, all Cam- 
bridge men : Thom. Eborall, Maſter of Wythyngdon College, and John 
Burbach of Merton Coll. Oxford men, with the learned Doctors of the 
Mendicant Orders, of which moſt were of our Univerſity. Dr. Hugh 
Damlet alſo was another, who from the writings of the faid Pecocke 
proved him an Heretic. John Bury an Auguſtine Monk and John Mil- 
verton another Oxonian wrote againſt him, (6) but of their books I have 
ſeen nothing. 

The ſaid Pecocke I find was by birth a Welſhman, who after he had 
ſpent ſome years in Grammar in his own country, became a Scholar of this 
Univerſity, and at length Fellow of Oriel College. In which Society 


(1) His temporibus-Annata vocabantur. cond Volume of Walt. Hemingford's CH RON. of 
(2) Gaſc. ut ſup. p. 394, &c. Edw. III: p. 490. ] 
(3) Ib. Moſt or all of theſe matters concerning (4) Id. Gaſc. ut ſup. p. 317, &c 


(5) 1bid. in 2 part. p. 595. [Q. 507.) 
(6) Baleus, Cent. 8, nu. 20, ct 44. 


Reginald Pecocke are in the Rz6. of St. Albans 
among the Gheſts or Acts of the Abbacy of John 
Whethamſtede, | Publiihed by Hearne in the ſe- 


having 
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having ſpent ſome years, was promoted (1) by the help of two great per- 
ſons to the Biſhopric of St. Aſaph. Soon after he became D. D. of this 
Univerſity, by the corrupt Diſpenſation (2) of the Regents, without per- 
forming any exerciſes before or after his Degree ; either by anſwering a Dr. 
pro forma, or any Act of Divinity afterwards : (3) my Author alſo further 
adds that from the time of his ſaid Inception, which was under a Ciſter- 
cian Monk to the day of his death, he performed no Scholaſtical Act, either 
by reading, preaching, diſputing or determining for the ſaid Doctorſhip. (4) 

He had not tarried long at St. Aſaph, but by his intereſt in Will. Duke 
of Suffolk and Walter Hart Biſhop of Norwich, who knew him to be an 
Heretic (that was the name now uſed for ſuch perſons, and therefore I 
ſpeak according to the times) got him to be preferred to the Biſhopric of 
Chiceſter, where being ſettled, acted alſo, in his opinions, as before while 
he was at St. Aſaph, for the ſpace almoſt of twenty years, reckoning ſome 
years before he was made a Biſhop, wrote Engliſh- Books fraught with 
hereſy, (5) working now much harm. After they were written, he would 
ſometimes cancell all with his own hand, and when he was aſked the rea- 
ſon for it, he would give anſwer that they were falſe and fooliſh before he 
wrote them, ſo alſo did he thoſe that he wrote afterwards, being worſe than 
the former, by which he ſhewed himſelf guilty of much inconſtancy. "Tis 
ſaid that when he was young he was much troubled with the leproſy of 
body, as moſt of his relations were, ſo afterwards when at man's eſtate, with 
a leproſy of mind, that is as my Author hath, he was an Heretic : for 
among divers that he did corrupt and ſeduce, was a young Grammar Scho- 
lar of Oxford of twenty years of age, who living in the habit of a Secular, 
was accuſed before the King of divers hereſies. One among the reſt was that 
he did eat fleſh every faſting day: And being delivered up to the Biſhop of 
Lincoln (Will. Alnewyke) was by him impriſoned at Wallingford. At 
length, retracting his opinions before the Biſhop, was made a Monk of 
Abendon, where afterwards he confeſſed before William the Abbat, that 
all his errors that he had received were from the mouth of the ſaid Pecocke 
and no other. 


THE 


(1) Ib. in Gaſc. in 1 part. p. 324, let 343. 

(2) Ib. in 2 part. p. 596, &c. Et in 1 part. p. 
343, Kc. 

(3) Nec ante gradum illum nec poſt gradum 
lum fecit aliquem Actum in Scholis pro forma 
ſua ſed recepit illum gradum per diſpenſationem 
1. e. per diſſipationem [ſeu licentiam | ad malum 
per Regentes in Oxonia.“ 

(4) Nunquam caim re pondit alicui Doctori 


pro forma ſua ut eſſet Doctor, nec aliquem Actum 
in Scholis fecit in Oxonia poſtquam incepit in 
Theologia, an poſtea faciet neſcitur a nobis: per 
omnes annos a die Inceptionis ſuæ in Oxonia uſ- 
que ad diem præſentis ſcripturæ (an. 1455) nul- 
lum Actum fecit Scholaſticum, nec legendo nec 
legendo nec prædicando nec diſputando nee de- 
terminando.“ [— 1 part. p. 343. 
(3) Ibid. in 1 part. p. 343, &c. 


In 
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In his works he did much vilify the writings, of four of the holy Doc- 
tors, (1) viz. St. Hierome, St. Ambroſe, St. Auguſtine, and St. Gregory, 
always upon any occaſion ſaying * Vath de ſcriptis eorum Sanctorum, niſi 
ratione naturali dicta ſua probarent.” * Tuſh away with their writings, un- 
leſs the authors of them could have proved what they have ſaid by natu- 


ral reaſon.” And fo truſting to his own wit and invention, was numbred 


among Pagans and Heretics, for whom it is moſt proper ſo to do, as St. 
Hierome witneſſeth on the Prophet Oſee, cap. 1. He conſented with Peter 
Abelardus, who faid that, ille cito et male credit qui fine ratione naturali 
primo credit, which was proved falſe by St. Bernard in his works againſt 
the faid Abelardus, notwithſtanding St. Gregory faith (2) that « fides non 
habet meritum cum humana ratio præbet experimentum.” He the ſaid 
Pecocke alſo ſaid (3) that there was no ſenſe of the holy Scripture to 
be allowed, unleſs the ſenſe of the author of that ſcripture firſt intended, 
and whatſoever that ſenſe is, ought to be judged by the prevailing rea- 
fon of man. In an Epiſtle alſo to Dr. William Godard of the Order 
of the Minors (ſometime an Oxford man) called the modern Preachers 
Pulpit Baulers. He delivered alſo that none were bound to believe the 
determination of the holy Scripture, but ought to believe that the 
Church is catholic. He alſo wrote (4) that the Apoſtles made not the 
common Creed, and denied ſeveral Articles therein, eſpecially in his Trea- 
tiſe called the Provoker, wherein he ſaith that the Creed is a new invention 
not to be allowed by any Clerk, and therefore he of himſelf made a new 
Creed in Engliſh both great and long, damned at London this year by the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. The chiefeſt article which he denied was that 
which faith that CuRISH deſcended into Hell, and moreover added (5) that 
the ſubtile Doctor was deceived in averring it ſo, for in the time of Auguſ- 
tine that Article was not in the Creed, and therefore not true that the 
Apoſtles put it there. So that in ſaying theſe things he contradicted Robert 
Groſſeteſte, who held that he deſcended into Hell as the Hebrew text hath 
it, © et vita mea ad infernum deſcendit, as it appears in his work ſuper 
Pſalterium, written with his own hand, ſometime in the famous Library of 
the Franciſcans at Oxford. He alſo wrote (6) that any man may believe 
the Church to be catholic, but he is not bound to ſtand to the determina- 
tion thereof, if he hath but ſufficient exception in his own reaſon againſt it. 


(1) Ib. in 2 part. p. 595, 596, [597.] (4) Ib.in 1 | part. P. 522 


(2) In Homelia 26. (5) In lib. ſuo de FIDE, part. 3. cap. Go 
(3) Ib, in Gaſc. in 1 part. p. 502. (6) Id. Gaſc. in 2 part. p. 596. 
1 


While 
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While he was Biſhop of St. Aſaph he wrote ſeveral of theſe things, and 
in the year 1449 preached much concerning Biſhops not preaching. He 
was upheld by many great perſons in what he did, as Will. Poole Duke of 
Suffolk, Walt. Hart Biſhop of Norwich, and ſeveral of 'the Biſhops: moſt 
of which that were in his time having been educated in Oxford, (1) that 
Univerſity, as 'tis probable, ſtood filent, and would not (except ſome) 
preach or write, neither for two years ſpace diſpute againſt him : (2) how- 
ever towards his latter end when all did fully fee his errors, then they ap- 
peared. Further alſo would they proceed to refute his doctrine any other 
way, which being noted by wiſe men, cauſed the aforeſaid Dr. Myllyngton 
of Clare Hall in Cambridge, openly to pronounce (3) in his Sermon at 
Paul's Croſs the next time after R. Pecocke had preached, that the King- 
dom of England would not give ſucceſs to thoſe that favoured him in his 
Concluſions. And accordingly as he ſpoke, ſo came it to paſs, for he vent- 
ing them out not only in divers places in the Nation, but frequently at 
London, the Biſhops preſently were hated (4) by all eſtates of the Realm. 
The common people would be ever and anon erying © Woe, Woe be to 
the Biſhops that grow rich, and love to be called Lords, that they might 
alſo be waited upon with bended knees, and ride with a train of horſe after 
them, and yet will do nothing by preaching the word of Gop: for the fal- 
vation of ſouls, for either they know not how to preach, or elle cannot for 

the affairs of the world and delights of the body, &c.” 

This was the vogue as well of laical and of ſome clerical. perſons, and 
excited them the ſooner to commit thoſe bloody outrages, which they did 
an. 1450, that is to ſay the murdering; of Adam, Molens Biſhop of Chi- 
ceſter, Will. Aſkue, Biſhop of Saliſbury, and the pulling of theirs and 
other Biſhops Houſes down to the ground: the cloſe purſuit alſo: of the 
Biſhops of Lichfield and Norwich, the killing and ſpoiling of ſeveral co- 
vetous lawyers and officers belonging to the Biſhops, the robbing of many 
Rectors and Vicars in Kent, near Saliſbury, and about Hungerford in Berk- 
ſhire. At the laſt of which places, when the men of that: Town and of 
Newbury near it, were in the height of their inſolencies, one of them cut 


the privy members and belly of a wench of eleven years of Ra . ** 
could not carnally know her. (5) 


(1) F. Ep. 241. ( 
(2) Gaſc. ut ſupr. part. 1, p. 394- ( 
{3) Ib. p. 409. 
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When the ſaid Pecocke, while Biſhop of St. Aſaph, was before certain 
Biſhops in St. Paul's Cathedral at London, he ſaid that © Epiſcopus tenetur 


prædicare, fed non in quantum Epiſcopus, which a certain Bachelaur of 
Arts of Oxford who ſtood by hearing, deſired that he might argue with 


him about it, (1) which being granted ſaid, Si in quantum, dicat in præ— 


ciſionem, tunc Epiſcopus nec tenetur predicare, nec aliud opus facere, quo- 


niam ut ſic (2) Equinitas eſt tantum Equinitas, ſi in quantum alio modo 
teneatur, tunc eſt verum quod nullus Epiſcopus tenetur prædicare &c.' 
which being uttered Pecocke was much confounded and aſhamed, and roſe 
up to go away. Notwithſtanding this and other jerks, he continued till in 
his opinions, but at length his great friends failing him (eſpecially William 
Duke of Suffolk, who died 1450) (3) and he rendering himſelf more odious 
to great and ſmall, was this year commanded to depart London (4) and the 
Parliament then fitting, by Tho. Bouchier Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
(not one of the Temporal Lords then preſent ſpeaking one jote in his be- 
half) who afterwards ſending to him to command his books which he wrote 
to be examined, according to an order made for that purpoſe, forthwith 
promiſed to bring all that he had done for three years paſt, and for thoſe 
he ſaid he would anſwer and not for others, which he before that time had 
wrote indeliberately. | 

According to promiſe he brought nine Volumes to the Archbiſhop, but 
the matter cancelled in divers places and many lines ſcraped out and others 
put into their places. Afterwards the Archbiſhop delivered them up to 24. 
Doctors (moſt of the Univerſity of Oxon) to be examined; who, after the 
peruſal of them, pronounced (5) in the preſence of the Archbiſhop and 
ſeveral Biſhops as alſo before their author Pecocke, that many of his writ- 
ings were erroneous and heretical, and were ready to prove them ſo to be 
before the King and the Lords. Upon this he defired that he might not be 
Judged according to their judgment but by his equals in Scholaſtical Diſ- 
putation, which by no means would be allowed. While he was pleading 
for himſelf in particular, he was checkt by many, eſpecially by George 
Nevill the ele& Biſhop of Exeter, who paſſionately told him that Deus 
ex {uo juſto judicio, vult vos hæc opprobria magna pati, quoniam vos in- 
digne valde reprehendiſtis, et negaſtis eſſe vera, ſcripta verba per beatum 


(1) Ib. in 1 part. p. 352. (3) Ib. p. 91. 
(2) Inſtantia Avicennæ in 5 Metaphyſ. cap. 1. (4) Ib. in 2 part. p. 595. 
ubi agit de Quidditatibus ſeparatis extra intellec- (5) Ib. 596 &c. 
tum. 
Vol. I. 41 Hieronymum, 
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Hieronymum, et ſanctum Auguſtinum, et S. Papæ Gregorii Doctoris dog- 
mata, et etiam opera aliorum ſanctorum :' to which Pecocke anſwered — 
« Peenitet me fic ſcripſiſſe, fui enim non ſufficienter videns in materiis. 


But at length, after divers examinations, and ſearchings of, and into his 
books, he, 28 Nov. being then in the preſence of the Archbiſhop at Lam- 
beth, ſeveral Biſhops and Doctors, as alſo the Lord Thom. Stanley and 
the Lord Scalys, receded from and abjured his opinions and concluſions, (1) 
recalled alſo all his books which he had written, eſpecially that about Bi- 
ſhops not preaching, and then after a full examination, it troubled much 
the ſaid Biſhops, that he had written ſuch profound matters in Engliſh, 
which did rather draw the Laics from, than lead them to, good. After this 
was done, Pecocke was conveyed to Canterbury, (2) where repenting of 
his former actions, would ſay to ſeveral that came to him: 


< Wit Hath wonder, that Reaſon cannot ſkan 
How a Poder is a Papd, and God is Pan.“ 


To which Thom. Gaſcoigne, lately Chancellor of Oxford, thus piouſly 
anſwered : 


Lebe Reaſon, belede the Wonder, 
Belek Hath Paſtry, and Reaſon is under.“ 


When the day appointed was come for the ending of [this] great affair, 
which was the fourth of Dec. this year, he, after another abjuration of all 
his opinions and books, was conducted to St. Paul's Church-yard in his 
Biſhop's habit; where being preſent the Archbiſhop of Canterbury (at 
whoſe feet Pecocke ſate) Thom. Kempe Biſhop of London, J. Low 
Biſhop of Rocheſter, and Lawr. Booth Biſhop of Durham, with thouſands 
of all ſorts of people, fourteen books by him written, viz. three great folios 
and eleven quartos, were there in a fire prepared, burnt and conſumed to 
aſhes before the author's face. After which, when he had ſaid before 
them, that his pride and preſumption had brought him to theſe evils and 
reproaches, the Archbiſhop commanded him to be carried to Maydeſtone in 
Kent, there to remain to expect further judgment ; but where afterwards he 
was conveyed, or whether he remained all his life time at that place, (being 


(1) [Wilkins - Cox c. vol. iii, p. 576: ex Reg. Exon, Nevil, fol. 38.] (2) Qu. 
then 
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then deprived of his Biſhopric) I find not. However ſure Jam that the 17 
day of the ſame month, all the copies of his books that could be found out 
at Oxford, were burnt at Quatervois in a general proceſſion, in the preſence 
of Tho. Chandler Chancellor and the whole Univerſity; the chief members 


of which had about a month before ſent an Epiſtle (1) to the Archbiſhop 


to excuſe their former ſilence and give their diſlike of his opinions. 


Thus far briefly concerning R. Pecocke, moſt of which, though out of 
my road, I thought not unworthy of a place here, foraſmuch that they 
are not touched by public writers, neither by private, but one, who being 


an eye and ear witneſs to all that I have here faid, I have therefore followed 
him as near as I could. 


Dom. 1458 
. | 36-—37 Hen. VI. 


This year upon occaſion of the Town Officers impriſoning a privileged 
perſon, there aroſe a great queſtion between the Univerſity and Town con- 
cerning privileged perſons, viz. who were properly to be accounted ſo and 
who not, or concerning ſuch that claimed Privilege by hire or livery, as be- 
ing © a robis Clericorum.“ For the hearing of this matter, whether by com- 
promiſe between the two bodies, or elſe by the King's appointment I know 
not, was referred to the dioceſan John Chedworth Biſhop of Lincoln, to 
whom, being now at London, certain perſons appointed by each body, 
receded to have it ended, and thoſe of the Town did then expend (2) a 
conſiderable ſum of money for their journey. But the Univerſity being 
tender of their exemption in this kind (I mean their exemption from the 
Dioceſan's authority by the Bulls of Popes) or elſe that they ſuſpected the 
Biſhop would not deal fairly with them, did in a Convocation of Regents 
and Non-Regents held 1 5 Jan. this year determine (3) that the Biſhop of 
Lincoln * nullam poteſtatem aut auctoritatem ab Univerſitate haberet, 
tractandi, terminandi, aut finiendi aliquam materiam brigoſam et litigio- 
ſam, ortam inter eandem Univerſitatem et Villanos, dum illa materia bri- 


goſa aut litigioſa ſic orta qualiſcunque fuerit, concernat laudabiles conſue- 


tudines, ſtatuta aut privilegia ejuſdem Univerſitatis, aut abuſum (ſi quis fit) 
eorundem.' 


(1) F. fol. 104, Ep. 233. (3) Aa fol. 115,a. 
(2) Ror. Comp. Camerar, Oxon. 37 Hen. VI. 


4 12 This 
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This by the way argueth that the Univerſity ſtood now exempted (as 
it were) from all Dioceſan juriſdiction or power: for, if in this delegated 
power of theirs over the Dioceſan, they were ſo tender, fearing leaſt there- 
by they ſhould give him occaſion to grow in further upon them, and to 
intermeddle with the Liberties, Privileges &c. of the Univerſity, how much 
more would they have ſhewed themſelves to be, if the ſaid Dioceſan ſhould 
have called theſe controverſies before him of himſelf, and proceeded therein 
by his ordinary power, as Dioceſan &c. But to proceed; the Biſhop of 
Lincoln being thus poſtponed, and another perſon appointed to compound 
the matter, the Univerſity in a Congregation of Regents and Non Regents 
held 26 of the ſaid month of Jan. did in order to the Compoſition give 
power (1) to Dr. Chaundler the Chancellor, G. Nevyll Biſhop of Exeter, 
and others of ſeeing the Privileges concerning the Servants of the Univer- 
ſity and all ſuch who ought to enjoy the Liberties of the Univerſity by 
virtue of the ſaid Privileges &c.* So that upon this power, they drawing 
up heads for a compoſition, were, after they had been conſulted by divers 


perſons, referred to and inſerted in an Indenture, witneſſed and ſealed 23 
Febr. following. (2) 


All this being done, one Stokys, lately Baillive of the Town, was freed 
from priſon for impriſoning a Scholar againſt the Privileges of the Uni- 
verſity, 27 June going before. For ſo it was, that he being ſent there by 
the Chancellor of the Univerſity for that his preſumptuous act; the Mayor 
of the Town went forthwith to Woodſtock, and beſeeched the King and 
his Council (being there preſent) that they would deliver him from priſon 
* ad mandatum Domini Regis et non Domini Cancellarii (as one of our 
Regiſters (3) faith) quaſi volens invito D'no Cancellario ipſum deliberari 
et a carceribus diſſolvi. Tamen tunc deliberatum erat per Concilium Regis 
et ultimate diſcuſſum, quod quia prædictus Ballivus Privilegiorum Univer- 
ſitatis præſumptuoſus Tranſgreſſor extiterat, ipſum in vinculis permanere 
ad tempus quo placeret Domino Cancellario, illum Baillivum ſuum preſio- 
narium ex ſua gratia deliberare, &c. 

Two days after the ſaid Compoſition was made, the King by his Letters 

Pat. commanded (4) the Baillives to take care that the Streets ſhould be 


(1) Ibid. fol. 115, b. (3) Aa ut ſupra, fol. 112, b. 

(2) Inpyx. LL, nu, 3 et 4: [exemplif. et con- (4) Harus {de Pxav. fol. 144 a.] ex RorT, 
firm. per Chart. R. Hen. VI, an. 37, Febr. 26:] Pat. 37 Hen. VI, p. 1, m 7. 
et in A et B in initio: C fol. 143: F 106, b, &c. 


kept 
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kept clean for the avoiding of infection, and that the Chancellor baniſh all 
light huſwives ten or twelve miles diſtant from Oxford, according to the 
tenor of the Charter (1) granted in the 23d year of his reign. 


Dom. 1459 
82 5 37—38 Hen. VI. 


But while theſe things were in doing, the Univerſity was much diſturbed 
with the four Orders of Mendicant Friers, (2) perſons ſeldom at reſt, but 
always ready to promote diſcord, even as thoſe Friers (eſpecially the Domi- 
nicans) of the Univerſity of Paris were wont to do. The ſum of which 
troubles are contained in three or four Epiſtles (3) to William Waynflete 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, part of the firſt of which you ſhall have : 

* Reverendo in CHRIS’ Oo Patri ac Domino D. Willielmo Dei gratia 
Wyntonienſi Epiſcopo, &c. Cancellarius Univerſitatis Oxon et cætus ejuſ- 
dem unanimis Magiſtrorum ſeipſos cum omni reverentia et honore debitis 
tanto Patri, &c. Inauditi vulneris acerbitate lethaliter jam percuſſi, in 
præparata ſubito ruina, veſtræ Univerſitatis Oxon matris noſtræ propter in- 
veteratos adverſantium cruciatus, quibus tanquam telis duriſſimis perfodie- 
bamur, internis multiplicare, compellimur doloris incendia vehementis. 
Fælix enim dicta mater dum olim juxta filiorum qualitatem ſicut ab initio 
conſuevit, ſanctiones edidit ſalutares; pre cæteris Univerſitatibus fructus 
uberes produxerat, et ad omnes mundi partes fluenta ſapientiæ derivabantur. 
Sed quod præferimus prædolentes, tantæ invident probitati verſutiæ impio- 
rum, quod per Fratres quatuor Ordinum Mendicantium, ex adverſo contra 
eam Bullis Papalibus admirandis ſuggeſtionem impegerant ſerpentinam. 
Non valentes ſiquidem dicti Fratres ex hac matre Filios ad placitum pro- 


ducere monſtroſos, ſtatuta antiquiſſima atque nova quibus totius Cleri ho- 


norificentia diutius coruſcavit, nituntur deſtruere, et contumelioſis injuriis, 
Citationibus ad Curiam de facto, et edictis et alus novis propoſitionibus 
enormibus, coram Papa ſuæ matris Viſcera lacerare, ſicque filiorum unita- 
tem molientes diſperdere, ut ipſam Matrem poſſint extinguere, aut in con- 
fuſionem totius Eccleſiæ pro ſuæ libito voluntatis ad Gradus Scholaſticos 
laſcivere. Quippe licet perſecutionum hujuſmodi ſeveritates corrodant pe- 
netralia cordis noſtri, amplius tamen accreſcit afflictio doloroſa, quod facul- 
tas Filiorum non ſufficit contra tantam multitudinem ſuæ propriæ Genetrici 


(1) Aaa 37 b. ; 
(2) In quibuſdam Fragmentis Epiſtolarum Univerſ. Oxon. in Bib. Cotton, 


rependere 
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rependere medicinam. Exclamat igitur pia mater et ſævis plena doloribus 
in occulto in primis ſuas depromit anguſtias patri ſuo, ut tam in Curia Ro- 
mana, quam in Parliamento proxime celebrando ſuperna pietate manum 
ſalutis dignetur apponere, et tantæ miſeriæ cauſam pro viribus defendere. 
Ne forſan expugnantium furore (quod abſit) invaleſcente paternali ſuffragio 
non adjuta, deficiat, et ſubjectioni adverſariorum perpetuæ ſe provolvat. 


Quaa vero, &c.' 


Thus the Univerſity, who alſo in other Epiſtles do complain of the faid 
Friers, which being chiefly concerning the infringing and impugning the 
Statutes of the Univerſity, I ſhall omit the mention. To ſo great a neceſ- 
ſity were they brought that they were forced to make their complaints (1) 
to the King in the ſame manner as they had before to the Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter. At length the cauſe being heard in the next Parliament, the Fri- 
ers were forced to recede without little or any thing done on their part. 


— 


Dom. 1460 
TP 38—39 Hen. VI. 
Omitting other matters relating to the ſaid controverſies, I ſhall proceed 
to ſpeak of ſomething elſe that occurs, which I ſuppoſe may not unwor- 
thyly be placed here. 


The end of the reign of Hen. VI is now at hand, which though full 
of troubles, yet had he a care to learning and learned men. A great Me- 
cænas to letters he ſhewed himſelf and a great friend alſo to this Univer- 
ſity, wherein he had received his education. So mindful he was of certain 
Houſes of learning therein, of which All Souls and Magdalen Colleges 
were of the number, that he, as 'tis reported, (2) became a liberal Bene- 
factor to them. And as his favour was thus to the Univerſity, ſo was its 
piety and well wiſhes towards him while living, and when dead according 
to the manner of theſe times ; for at what time he was undergoing his tra- 
vels in France to eſtabliſh his right there, the Univerſity every LoxD's day 
did perform certain Maſſes (3) for his welfare. 


As for the ſtate of the Univerſity in this King's reign Dick to Learn- 
ing and number, was but mean, as I have partly before mentioned. There 


(1) Lib. Ee15T. F fol. 109 b, Ep. 238. in eadem Civitate certis poſſeſſionibus amplia- 
(2) Rous in L1s. de ReG1Bus, MS. [edit. vit.“] 
Hearne, p. 210: „Novum etiam Collegium Ox- (3) In quodam CH RONICUTLO in CorlLltc- 


oniæ intra muros, Collegiumque Regale de Oriell Tan. Nic. Biſhop in Chartop. Civ. Oxon. 
where 
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where thouſands of Students had been converſant in ſtudies, is now ſcarce 
one, and there where many learned men had flouriſhed, who were daily 
promoted for the good and benefit of the Realm, were now, as I take it, 
but as many as received maintenance from Founders and Benefactors. Ex- 
hibitions and Preferments for Scholars were neglected and held back in 
theſe times, and therefore learning being upon that account diſcouraged, 
periſhed. One pregnant reaſon why preferments were not now ſo common 
as formerly, was the frequent Appropriations of Churches to Monaſteries, 
Cathedral and Collegiate Churches. I have read (1) that a certain Earl 
not many years before this time cauſed the Church of Haghkarth worth A 
100l per an. to be appropriated to the White Monks of Gernas, who in 
requital ſettled on him and his heirs land worth gol yearly which belonged 
to their foundation. So likewiſe had the Monks of York the Church of 
Ormyſhede for the Mannor of Scottun, with many ſuch like, The Abbey 
of Byri or Bury in the time of William Cratfield Abbat obtained (2) from 
the Pope licenſe to chooſe an Abbat of their place after the death of ano- 
ther, without any recourſe to the Pope for licenſe to elect, or confirmation 
after election, for which they paid yearly to him and his ſucceſſors zol, as 
alſo 20 marks yearly to the King for licenſe of retaining their lands after 
the death of any Abbat in their own hands. For the payment of theſe 
penſions they appropriated to their Monaſtery two pariſh Churches, not- 
withſtanding they had 66 Churches beſides that belonged to them. 

So that by ſuch Appropriations of Churches to religious and other places, 
who would allow little or nothing towards the maintenance of a Vicar or 
Curate, Exhibitions and Preferments for Students not only failed, but the 
reſidence of good Paſtors was through the ſlender ſtipends that were al- i 
lowed, wanting. Further alſo becauſe good Rectories and Benefices were 9 
deficient, and therefore (as may be ſuppoſed) not well or at all ſupplied, the ki 
Pariſhioners were left to themſelves to do what they pleaſed. They lacked bl. 
commonly good counſel, and would often for want of an able Rector or 1" 
Paſtor go to law with each other, and be ready to embrace all motions for 
diſſention ſake. Before theſe Appropriations were commonly made, (3) 
were few law ſuits and quarrellous actions, but were preſently by good 


(1) In 1 part, DicTt. Tho. Gaſcoigne, p. 60. parochiam per bonum laborem et diligentiam Præ- a2 
(2) Ib. p. 61. ſidentium et Rectorum: ſed jam per defectum 17 
(3) Fuerunt paucz implacitationes nec actiones talium bonorum Re ctorum, lites, querelz, diſſan-— | ; 

per Legiſtas et Juriſtas, quia paucz erant querelæ tiones, actiones, implacitationes multiphcantur et 


quin ut ſtatim exortæ, finitz erant et ſopitæ infra continuantur &c.“ « 
counſel 43 

4 

f 
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counſel and mediation concluded, ſo now being common and the reſi- 
dence of honeſt Rectors and Curates rare, the number of Legiſts and Ju- 
riſts and Advocates encreaſed, (1) who being always ready to receive Cauſes 
and encourage the people to vindicate each others right, had thoſe monies 
and goods, which would otherwiſe. (if they had not gone to law) have been 
given to pious uſes and the education of youths in Scholaſtical exerciſes. 

As Naboth was ſlain by Jeſabel, becauſe he would not conſent that his 
Vineyard ſhould be turned into a garden for the delights of King Ahab, 
ſo Gop granted that the Fathers of the Church ſhould rather be ſlain, 
than that they ſhould conſent that the Cure of fouls ſhould periſh by the 
Appropriations of Churches to Religious and Collegiate perſons, who by 
ſuch additions grew rich, lived high, entertained uſeleſs ſervants, and pur- 
chaſed unneceſſary ornaments, omitting thoſe things moſt neceſſary, as the 
worſhip of Gop, and cure of ſouls ; for at this time it was very much 
complained, (2) that the Cure of Souls in England periſhed by ſuch 
Appropriations and by the non-reſidence of Curates and Prelates, by the 
proportion of unworthy Perſons, Pluralities of Benefices, beſtowing Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Degrees on unworthy and vicious perſons, and by the pride and 
ignorance of the Graduates of the Univerſity. Thoſe tew that were learned 
and modeſt, and could not out of conſcience embrace vile ways for pro- 
motion in the Church abode long in the Univerſity, and received much 
harm thereby. By the ſame means and eſpecially by the Appropriations 
of Pariſh Churches, the Kingdom of Bohemia was deſtroyed, (3) the 
danger of which being ſeen, the Univerſity of Prague wrote to Pope 
Martin V for remedy, but being not proſecuted, the faid Kingdom was 
deſtroyed and the Church there came to nothing for want of remedies and 
by the doctrine of John Huſſe, Procopius and Peter Paine. 

Exhibitions alſo were wanting to Clerks, becauſe the Biſhops from whom 
they were chiefly received, reſided not at their Cures, but lived high in 
the King's Court, and ſpent all their revenews there. Before the time of 
King Henry VI, there was never any King in England that retained (4) 
any Biſhop in his Court nifi per annum vel per diem, neither was there 
any before him that had a Biſhop to be his Confeſſor, but only an honeſt 
D. of D. and if it pleaſed the King that his Confeſſor ſhould be made a 
Biſhop, he ſent him without delay to his Cure, and made choice of another 


(1) Ib. p. 540. (3) Ib. p. 60. 
(2) Ib. p. 445 (4) Ib. in 2 parte Dir. Tuo. p. 607. 


Doctor 
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Doctor to be his Confeſſor: Then it was that Doctors were of great know- 
ledge and honour, and were placed in ſeats and ſtations above Knights, 


Deans, and Archdeacons : But in this King's reign the caſe was altered; 


for Doctors not only loſt their honour, but the Biſhops made it a frequent 
uſe to reſide there (as Rectors and Archdeacons did in the houſes of No- 


blemen) which proved a deſtruction to learning, becauſe upon that ac- 


count Exhibitions were withdrawn and a ſtop made to the entertainment 
of poor Scholars in their houſes, which was commonly uſed before this 
time. 

Another cauſ- why learning periſhed, was the great uſe of Proviſions 
now followed, notwithſtanding ſeveral Acts againſt them, as before 
is ſhewed. Thoſe that had money had preferments though they were idiots 
and debauched perſons, but thoſe that were learned and had ſpent their 
Chief time in the Univerſity were contented at length with a Frier's habit. 
This was it therefore that cauſed them to make ſo many complaints that 
they were not orderly or at all promoted as is before ſaid ; and this was the 
reaſon why their School doors were ſhut and the ancient Halls, Inns and 
Entries, which before had nouriſhed up many worthies, were poſſeſſed by 
Burgeſſes and their heirs. Many men in theſe days unworthy of promotion 
had licenſe (1) from Henry VI to recurr to the Pope for a Proviſion, that 
they might receive it when the preſent Incumbent of any Dignity or 
Living was dead, and this was called Papalis Proviſio, by which means 
many Biſhops, Abbats and Deans were made without any election, except 
that of the Pope. 

One in theſe times who was known to be very unfit for the Prieſthood, 
gave (2) to Pope Eugenius 1400 marks for ſuch a Proviſion (being a 
Deanry) when it was void, but notwithſtanding that and the King's com- 
mand to the Chapter to have it executed, he for that time loſt his Deanry, 
and with other monies given, he was a Biſhop and then ſold his right to 


the faid Deanry to another who was not provided for by the Pope. An 


action it was, though looked upon as wicked and baſe by ſober and religious 
men, yet it was applauded before King Henry VI for ſeveral reaſons by a 
Biſhop of evil memory. (3) 

In theſe times alſo Eccleſiaſtical Promotions were given by thoſe to 
whom they belonged, to people in moſt reſpects unfit, though accounted 
Scholars and men of the Church : So alſo were places in the Univerſity 


(1) Ib. in 1 part. p. 343. (2) Ib. 339. (z) Gul. de la Bere. Ep. Menev. 
Vor. I. 4 K beſtowed 
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beſtowed on thoſe not judged fit to execute them, not at all reſpecting in 
ſo doing that good ſaying of a worthy Doctor (1) whoſe memcry was pre- 
cious among them, going thus —“ Illi dant officia qui nihil in dando que- 
runt niſi habilitatem recipientis, non autem Jucrum et utilitatem recipien- 
tis.” But for theſe thejr ations which proved a ſcandal to the Univerſity 
they were rewarded thus, that is to ſay, that though for the preſent time 
they got an inconſiderable nothing, yet when they were about to procure 
preferment, they were commonly ſet aſide, and others that had little or no 
education in the Univerſity (admitted into Holy Orders through the ava- 
rice of Biſhops' Officers) were promoted. This was ſo wommon in theſe 
times, thet the Members of the Univerſity did, without any regard had to 
their corrupt actions, write a ſolemn Epiſtle (2) to Thomas Bouchier 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, deſiring him that foraſmuch that he and moſt 
of the Biſhops of the Church in England did ſpring from, and had their 
education in the Univerſity of Oxon, that he and they would ſeek means 
to be a comfort to it and the Members thereof by preventing the faid cor- 
ruptions. Notwithſtanding all which, and that they at preſent obtained 
their deſires that none in the Province of Canterbury ſhould be admitted 
into Holy Orders without a teſtimony of the Archdeacon of that place 
wherein he abode, or of the Chancellor or Commiſſary of that Univerſity 
wherein he had received his education, yet within few years after by the 
corrupt dealings of Officers to whom fees were due, that Order or Conſti- 
tution was very often broken. 

Had learning been encouraged, it would without doubt have flouriſhed 
more, whereas now in England and other places in Chriſtendom it was 
overcaſt with pedantry and barbarous ſophiſtry. In Italy it was much 
complained of (3) and lamented by wiſe men, the which Pope Nicholas V 
perceiving, built a ſumptuous Library in Vatican, revived literature 
with great diligence and appointed ſtipends for learned men to read to and 
teach Novices : But alas ſuch encouragements were now deficient in Eng- 
land and filthy lucre much ſought after: public ſpirits were laid aſide, men 
rctired to their pleaſures, and would not afford an hand to revive the dying 
Muſes almoſt in deſpair. Why I pray did the Pariſians forbear about this 
time to communicate with us in Degrees and Sciences as in one of our 
Epiſtles (4) to a Nobleman tis mentioned, only as may be ſuppoſed for 


i Rob. Groſsteſt in opere ſuo ſuper Er. B. (z) Baleus de Viris Pox TITIc uu Row, in 
Pauli 2 Car. cap. 9. Nic. V. [p. 48 1. 
(2) In F fol. 112, b. Ep. 241. | (4) In F fol. 100, b. Ep. 225. 


our 
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our ignorance and folly, and that they knew us to be of no advantage to 
them, they about theſe times chiefly flouriſhing. (1) They were wont in 
due order to come to us, and we go to them, as is before expreſſed, to 
the end that more perfectneſs might be obtained; but now though their 
company was deſired after long abſence, that loving knot of communica- 


tion was broken and we become a ſcorn to thoſe of that party, that were 
more learned, 


Dom. 1461 
13 | 1 Edw. IV. g 

Without doubt the Scholars of the Univerſity were now in a poor con- 
dition, foraſmuch that divers of them were reduced ſo low, that they were 
forced to get licenſe under the Chancellor's hand and ſeal (according to a 
Statute of the land (2) enjoining them ſo to do that had intentions to beg) 
to obtain the charity of well diſpoſed people. Some Scholars of Ariſtotle's 
Hall appear to have had licenſe this year, and doubtleſs others though not 
regeſtred. But that it was uſual for Scholars fo to do, not only divers cir- 
cumſtances ſhew, but alſo the Statute before mentioned. I find a Story 
delivered concerning three Scholars (Artiſts I believe) who in this age went 
a begging, and coming to a rich man's houſe to aſk relief, uttered their 
requeſts either by prayer or. ſong. The rich man being ſomewhat amazed 
at it, comes in haſte to the door and looking earneſtly upon them ſaid, 


From whence come yee ? 
Anſ. From Oxford. 


Qu. Are you not Verſifiers? 


Anſ. Yea and your ſervants alſo. 


Upon which the rich man conducted them to a fountain or ſpring near 
his houſe, over which on a beam hung two buckets, the one aſcending, 
while the other deſcended, to take up water. After he had ſhewed to them 
the meaning of the device ſaid to them, let each of you make two Verſes 
on the ſaid buckets, or elſe you ſhall not receive alms from me. Then the 


(1) Vide in EcLoGa Tho. James, edit. 1600 (2) In the STaTues at large, printed 1587 
P. 11, nu. 38, p. 186. [an. 12 Ric. II.] 
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Scholars ſcratching their heads and looking wiſtly upon each other, repeated 
after a little reſpite theſe Verſes, which the Reader ſhall have verbatim as 
I find them 

The firſt thus: (1) 


* He ſitulæ pendent dubiæ, nam dum vice verſa, 
Retrogradum fert una gradum, redit alter merſa. 


The ſecond : 


* Hz ſitulæ pendent bibulæ, variant vice prima 
Ebria nam ſurgit, ſed ſobria tendit ad ima. 


The third : 


« Bina rotata per hauſtra, pericula noſtra noteſcunt ; 
Sunt ſimul obvia, fronte ferocia, non requieſcunt.“ 


Thus they; and this was the way of begging, which the moft wor- 


thy Sir Thomas More after his ſurrender of the Chancellorſhip of the 
Kingdom of England, and when abilities of purſe failed, reſolved before 
his children to follow—-—-< If (faith he to them) that exceed our abi- 
lity (meaning the fare of New Inn at London where he had part of his 
breeding) then will wee the next year after deſcend to Oxford fare, where 
many great, learned and ancient fathers be continually converſant, which 
if our power ſtretch not to maintain neither, then may wee yet like poor 
Scholars of Oxford go a begging with our baggs and wallets, and fing ſalve 
Regina at rich mens dores, &c.“ Though begging was uſual with divers 
of our Students in ſeveral generations, yet they were not ſingular in it, 
neither were they the firſt of Academians that took that courſe. The 


( 


Scholars of Athens were ſometimes very poor and begged their bread as 


Boctius well delivereth. (2) The Pariſians alſo were brought to that indi- 
gence that the Clerks thereof were forced to procure the Pope's indulging 
Bulls (the former of which (3) I have ſeen) to obtain ſubſidies from the 
faithful. And therefore if the Scholars of Oxford (accounted by ſome the 
younger Siſter to the ſaid Univerſities) did now do the like, it is no mar- 


vaile, ſeeing that Exhibitions failed, and that times were troubleſome and 
corrupted. 


(1) In initio cujuſdam NS. in Bib. Coll. Jeſu, (3) In Summis Ricardi de Pophis ſecundum 
Oxon. in 8. | ſtilum Cur. Roman. MS. &c. [Vide Twyne in 


(2) In lib. 2* de DiscipLINa SCHOLARI- Turr. Schol. 22, p. 165.] 
uM in Strutom. 


But 
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But to proceed ; among thoſe few learned men that flouriſhed now and 
lately in the Univerſity were, among the reſt, WILL. STAPLEHEART a 
Carmelite, accouuted the moſt dextrous in the Univerſity for his diſputa- 
tions and writings in Theology. Then was there THOMAS GAScoIGNE, 
who had been ſeveral times Chancellor of the Univerſity, as I ſhall elſe- 
where ſhew. One he was of great piety and integrity, a frequent Preacher, 
an admirer of the writings of Dr. Rob. Groſsteſt, and well ſeen in divers 
ſorts of learning, as his writings according to theſe times ſhew. Good 
Preachers alſo I find rare : thoſe that were accounted the beſt were (except 
the Mendicants) for the moſt part Cantabrigians, as Mr. Gilbert Worth- 
ington (1) Rector of St. Andrews in Holborne, London; Mr. William 
Lyttefeild, or Lychfeild Rector of All Saints in London, and Mr. Peter 
Beverley, alias Hirforth. The Oxonians were Thomas Eborall Maſter of 
Wythyngdon College, Thomas Gaſcoigne before mentioned, Dr. Burbach, 
and others. All which were great enemies to R. Pecock both in writ- 
ing, preaching and diſputing, as before tis ſaid. But the chief [reaſon] 
why good Preachers were rare, eſpecially in Oxford at this and in after 
times, was the not prohibiting thoſe that immaturely took ſacred Orders; 
for in this century it was very common for Bachelaurs, Under-graduats 
and Freſhmen; nay ſuch that had no Academical education ſo to do, to 
the end that a livelihood only might be obtained without any regard had 
to the due adminiſtration of that holy function. Further alſo becauſe they 
were but Novices in Divinity and knew little or nothing thereof, and 
therefore when examined give no ſatisfaction of their learning to the diſ- 
grace of the Univerſity and thoſe particular places wherein they were edu- 
caged, ſome Governors of Colleges took ſuch order, that they ſhould not 
take upon them holy Orders, till they were of a competent ſtanding, and 


in particular did that worthy Governor of Merton College, Dr. Fitzjames, 


who about twenty years after this time made a Decree (2) with the con- 
ſent of the Fellows that all Bachelaurs or Probationers that were to be ad- 
mitted into that Society ſhould ſwear that they ſhould not take Orders till 
their Regency in the Faculty of Arts was compleated, 


(1) Gaſc. in 2 part. Dicr. p. 507. james ejuſdem Cuſtodem an. 1482, fol. 7 b. et in 
(2) Res. Coll. Mert. inchoat. per D. Fitz. lib. STAaTUTORUM in manibus Vicecuſtodis. 


An. 
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Dom. 1462 
An. J 2 Edw. IV. 

This year that noted controverſy between two Franciſcan Friers, Rod- 
nore and Roby, was in a manner ended, for it taking its beginning the laſt 
year (the cauſe why I know not) Roby now bore fo great envy to Rod- 
nore, that when he was to proceed Doctor of Divinity he procured an in- 
hibition from the Court of Arches to hinder him, the relation of which 
and how it was done you ſhall have verbatim as I find it in one of our 
Regiſters — | | 

Memorandum quod occaſione cujuſdam diſcordiæ ortæ inter venerabi- 
lem virum Richardum Rodnore et Roby Fratres Ordinis S. Franciſci, 
quidam ex parte ejuſdem Roby impetrarunt a curia de Arcubus inhibitionem 
ne dictus Ric. Rodnore admitteretur ad gradum Doctoratus in facultate 
S. Theologiæ; et ultimo die Junii, omnibus ex more diſpoſitis in Eccleſia 
B. Virginis ad inceptiones in diverſis facultatibus celebrandas, quidam Jo- 
hannes Morley ſerviens Thomæ Matyn, ut poſtea patebat, detulit prædic- 
tam inhibitionem in principio Inceptionum, Magiſtro Gulielmo Ive S. T. 
Doctori et Rev. Patris D. Georgii Exonienſis Epiſcopi ac hujus almæ Uni- 
verſitatis Cancellarii Commiſſario Generali pro tunc in loco Cancellarii 
conſueto ſedenti, inhibens eum et Procuratores ex parte D. Archiepiſcopi 
Cantuarienſis, ne præfatus Richardus Rodnore procederet ad gradum ſuum : 
et aſſiſtebat huic nuntio in hac parte Johannes Wallyngford et T. Martyn, 
Baccalaurei Juris. Nihilominus tamen proceſſerunt in Inceptionibus, et 
in tertio die ſequente, convocati ſunt coram Congregatione Regentium 
prædicti Joh. Wallyngford et T. Matyn, et ex conſenſu Congregationis 
miſſi ſunt ad Caſtrum tanquam perturbatores pacis et violatores privilegid- 
rum, et in craſtino educti, ſuſpenſi ſunt per prædictum Commiſſarium ab 
omni officio procurandi uſque ad feſtum Michaelis proxim. ſequent. 1 1 
die Julii, Joh. Morley, quia detulit Commiſſario prædicto inhibitionem a a 
Curia de Arcubus, incarceratur in Bocardo.” 


All this being done by the Commiſſary (for the truth is he could do no 
otherwiſe, becauſe that by Roby's means the privileges and liberties of the 
Univerſity were broken by ſeeking remedy in another Court) Roby was ſo 
enraged, that he ſpared no labour to defame Rodnore either by word of 
mouth, or writing, nay and farther, in procuring parties to do the like. 
At length, leaſt this matter might prove great and terrible, and conſequently 


an 
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an hindrance to the peace of the Univerſity, Roby, by the Commiſſary's 

Deputy was taken to taſk, and ſo with much ado (fo high were the ſpirits 
of theſe Friers) the matter was ended this year, and all things as far as I 
can yet learn, were brought to a final concord. 


Dom. 1464. 
_— 4 Edw. IV. 

This year (I ſpeak at the leaſt) that admirable invention of Printing 
came to Oxford to the end that learning might be encreaſed and encou- 
ragement given to Scholars to proceed in Letters. The manner how was 
thus. That art being invented, ſome ſay at Mentz, ſome at Harlem, an. 
1459, (1) or thereabouts, by one Toſſanus, called John Cuthenburg ; Tho- 
mas Bouchier, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, moved King Hen. VI to uſe all 
poſſible means to get a printing mold to be brought into the Kingdom, 
and contributed 300 marks towards the fetching of a Workman from 
Harlem, where the ſaid John Cuthenburg did now practice that art. The 
King made up that ſum a 1000 marks, and ſent over to manage the buſt - 
neſs one Robert Turnour of the Robes to the King, who took to his aſ- 
ſiſtance Will. Caxton, a Citizen and Trader in Holland. Turnour was 
in diſguiſe, but Caxton appeared known, and in public. Theſe having 
received the money, went firſt to' Amſterdam, then to Leyden, not daring 
to go to Harlem, that Town being jealous of their trade, they having 1 im- 
priſoned divers who came thither for the faid purpoſe. 

They ſtaid till they had ſpent their 1000 marks, then Turnour wrote 
to the King that he had almoſt done his buſineſs, ſo the King ſent him 500 
marks more. At laſt with much ado they got off one of the under-work- 
men called Frederic Corſellis, who late one night ſtole from his fellows in 
diſguiſe into a veſſel prepared for that purpoſe, and ſo was conveyed ſafe 
to London: but being there ſome time, twas not thought fit to ſet him 


on work at that place but at Oxford, of which Univerſity the ſaid Arch- 


biſhop was ſometime Chancellor. Corſellis therefore was carried with a 
guard to Oxford, which continually watched to hinder him from making 
his eſcape till he had made good his promiſe in teaching them to print. 
So that being there ſettled (the particular place I know not) Oxford en- 
joyed that invention before France, Italy, Spain or Germany (except 


(1) V. Hoſpinian De TemyeL1s p. 440, 441. probat) quod ars typographica inventa eft per 


Mentz) 


abi opinionem Jacobi Wimpfeling cnat (et ap- Joh. Gutenburg an. 1440. 


* 
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Mentz) which claims ſeniority (as tis ſaid) even of Harlem itſelf. This 
preſs at Oxford was ten years before any in Europe (except thoſe places 
that claim the invention) and becauſe it was found inconvenient, that it 
was the ſole place in England, being too far from London and the ſea," the 
King ſet up a preſs at St. Albans, and another at Weſtminſter for the 
printing of Divinity and Phyſic books (Law was excepted) and by degrees 
were Preſſes ſet up at other places, as at Abendon near Oxon in the Abbey 
there, [and] at Worceſter. 

From hence therefore it appears, that the ſaid Fred. Corſellis was the 
firſt Printer in Oxford, yet which was the firſt book he printed I find not. 
One I have ſeen printed there 1468, but no name of the Printer ſet at the 
beginning or ending thereof ; howbeit in all probability was printed by 
Corſellis. At the end of the book (which is in quarto) is this Note— 


Explicit expoſicio ſancti Jeronimi (1) in 
ſimbolo apoſtolorum ad papam laure” 
cium Impreſſa Oxonie Et finita An 
no domini. . cccc. Ixvüii. xvii. die 
decembris.' 


printed in a character very legible, better than ſeveral that have been ſince 
uſed. (2) He printed and finiſhed alſo (as tis probable) < Ægid. Roma- 
nus de originali Peccato,' began at Oxford at the Nativity of our Lord 
1479, and finiſhed there 14 Mar. following; and the ſame year alſo was 
printed © Leonardus Arretinus in libros Ethicorum.' 

The next Printer after Corſellis, ſeems to have been Theodoric Rood of 
Colen, who printed alſo divers books in Oxford, among which was Alex- 
ander de Alexandria in 3 libros Ariſtotelis, at the end of which is this 
Note . Explicit ſentencioſa atque ſtudio digna expoſitio venerabilis Alex- 
andri ſuper terciu' libru' de anima. Impreſſum per me Theodoricu' rood de 
Colonia in alma univ'fitate Oxon. Anno incarnac'onis dm'ce M. ccc. Lxxxi. 
xi die menſis Octobris. A copy of this book I have ſeen in Braſenoſe Col- 
lege Library printed on parchment, but with a far worſe character than 


(1) Ruffini ; is enim hujus Expoſitionis author. 

(2) Steph. Batman Dr. of D. and Chapl. to 
Hen. Cary Lord Hunſdon, upon Bartholomzus 
de Proprietatibus Rerum' (the book was wrote 
in Lat. an. 1366, and tranſlated into Engliſh 
1397) in the laſt fol. 426 tells us that Bartholo- 
mæus was firſt printed in Engliſh an. 1471; and 
then he adds—at which time Printing begun firſt 


in England the 37 of. Hen. VI—But he is ma- 
nifeſtly miſtaken, for this foregoing book was 
printed an. 1468 at Oxford, at leaſt two years be- 
fore. [See the Ox I GIN of PrinTING; viz. Dr. 
Middleton's Diss. &c. with Notes by Bowyer 
and Nichols, 8“. 24. edit. Lond. 1776.,—Ty y0- 
GRAPH. ANTI by Ames and Herbert, 4. 
Lond. 1785, vol i. p. 71; i, p. 1386, &c.] 
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that * St. Hierom's a on the Crond which is the beſt of all that 


hath been printed till the middle of Hen. VIII and ſome time after. 

After Rood came John Scolar (a German I think) and ſet up his Preſs 
in St. John's ſtreet, either in St. John's Hall (now called the Pit) or in 
Byham Hall on the eaſt fide of it, both oppoſite to Merton College 


Church; and being ſettled there, about the latter end of Hen. VII, or be- 


ginning of Hen. VIII, printed ſeveral books there; of which one was 
entituled © Tractatus expoſitorius ſuper libros Poſteriorum Areſtotilis : pre- 
clariffimi Philiſophi Walteri Burlei, artium liberalium et trium philoſophi- 
arum Magiſtri meritiſſimi: ac in ſacra theologia doctoris perſpicaſſimi pla- 
niſſimique, ſuis poſteris Oxonienſibus adimodurn utilis &c. (1) At the end 
of which tis ſaid to be printed at Oxon 1517, 4 Dec. Anothor alſo in 
my hands is entituled * Quæſtiones moraliſſimæ ſuper libros Ethicorum eru- 
ditiſſimi viri Joh'is Dedicus artium liberalium triumque Philoſophiarum Ma- 
giſtri optime meriti &c. printed, as at the end is expreſſed 1518, 15 May. 
Alſo another, finiſhed the ſame year June 7, entituled Tractatus perbrevis 
de materia et forma: M'g'ri Walteri Burlei doctoris planiſſimi. Aliud per- 
breve co'pendiu* de relativis. (2) — Which three books being printed by 
him in the ſaid ſtreet, and the two laſt likely to be of great profit to the ſel- 
ler, it was prohibited by an edict under the ſeal of the Chancellorſhip of Ox- 
ford, that none ſhould print it for ſeven years following, or ſell it or cauſe it 
to be ſold in the Univerſity of Oxford, or within the precincts of the ſame, 
under pain of looſing all the copies and 51 ſterling for every book ſold &c. 

After him came Wynken de Worde (ſometimes written Wynand le 
Word) who living alſo at the ſame place ſeveral years, had the Lane ad- 
joining (Gropequeint Lane) called for ſometime (even till our fathers me- 
mory) after his own name, viz. Winken Lane. So that theſe outlanders 
keeping the art of printing among themſelves at Oxford, did not come to 
be exerciſed by any Engliſhman there (as I can yet underſtand) till about 
the beginning of Qu. Elizabeth's reign, and then one Joſeph Barnes exer- 
ciſed that art by the Univerſity's permiſſion, the Members whereof hav- 
ing had a liberty granted to them, to ſet up or put down whom they pleaſe. 
All that I ſhall ſay more of this art is, that at its firſt invention the letters 
were engraven on thin boards, as broad and long as the paper to take the 


(1) [In Bib. Bodl. Art. 4. B 42. de lumine noviter recognitum. Impreſſumq; in 
(2) Ibid. With another—* Compendium queſ- celiberima vniverſitate Oxonienſi per me Joannem 
von? de luce et lumine.“ At the end Cum Scolar in viculo divi Joannis baptiſte moram tra- 
privileg io digniſſimi Cancellarii vniverſitatis Ox— hentem, anno d'ni u. ccc. deci'o. octavo: 
onie. With the Univerſity Arms and underneath Menſis vero Junii die quinto.“) | 
—* Finit compendium queſtiuncularum de luce et 
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impreſſion, which continued ſo till the caſting of letters was invented. As 
for the rolling preſs it was firſt found out by Juſtus Lipſius. See more 


largely of this Typographical invention in the Latin cho of this book that 
is printed, under the year 1464. in lib. 1. 


An. ſ Dom. 1465 


About this time certain Carmes and other Mendicants publickly preached 
up the poverty of Chriſt, and that he was owner of nothing in this world. 
Alſo they preached againſt the ſecular Clergy, the Prelates of the Church, 
and the rich Dignitaries and Pluraliſts. Among theſe Mendicants were 
Hen. Parker of Cambridge, Tho. Holden, and others of Oxon, But the 
Biſhop of London, taking cognifance of their audaciouſneſs, forced them 
to recant. Whereupon John Mylverton lately a Carme of Oxon, now 
Provincial of his Order, undertook their defence in Sermon and Diſputes ; 
but by the power of the Biſhops he was ſent for (1) to Rome, examined 
and kept a priſoner there three years. So that the Biſhopric of St. David's 
that was deſigned for him, he loft, and what he had either written or 
preached William Ive, now or lately of Magdalen College in this Univer- 
ſity, did anſwer. 


Dom. 1466 
An, f 6 Edw. IW. 

Paffing by other memorables the laſt year, I ſhall proceed. For ſeveral 
years did the Univerſity much decreaſe in learning and number. Thoſe 
places that were famous for the reception of Clerks, either became ruin- 
ons, or were converted for the uſe of Laics. The Grammar Schools were 
for the moſt part relinquifhed, genuine Arts declined from their purity, 
or as a certain author hath, (2) they, with the elegancy of the Latin 
tongue degenerated. At this time many of the Univerſity I am fure were 
fo ſenſible of this decay that fearing the gate ſhonld be opened to barba- 
riſm, beſtirred themſelves againſt it: witneſs one Epiſtle (3) of the Uni- 
verſity to John Chadworth Biſhop of Lincoln, for obtaining fome way or 
other the reviving of Grammar— Ex olim filio (fay they)) mira Dei pro- 
videntia gratiſſimus nobis pater efficeris, nec te modo patrem, verum etiam et 
gtatiſſimum patrem fateri non ambigimus. Quantum tibi hac noſtra ut aiunt 
ætate ferrea ſtudii jactura dolori fuerit, ab his qui te hoc damnum ſæpe 

9 on 008 & a> 44 et 31, &c. (3) In F. ut ſup. Ep. 254+ 3 
| plangentem 
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plangentem conſpexere ſatis accepimus; maxime vero quod Grammatica, 
quam reliquarum ſcientiarum radicem eſſe conſtat, tamquam in exilio po- 


ſita, regno e noſtro abierit, deflere ſolebas. Huic tam gravi periculo reme- 
dium ſæpe et multum, uti nuper dedicimus ferre tecum ipſe cogitaſti. 
Merito quippe jocundari debemus quod ea quidem res quæ principibus 


habetur neglectui, a tanti patris corde non abſceſſerit. Hoc utique tam 


pium tam ſanctumque propoſitum, quod a Deo ſeminatum certiſſime ſci- 
mus, eo quidern juvante ampliſſimos parere fructus indubie expectamus.“ 


What good theſe letters produced I find not. I much doubt (notwith- 
ſtanding I am induced to believe by certain circumſtances that it was now 
encouraged) that it decayed till the Houſes of York and Lancaſter were 
united. For at this time though we had ſeveral Maſters of Grammar that 


taught in Halls (of whom John Cobbow Principal of Lyon Hall in St. 


Mary's pariſh was the chiefeſt, who in his teaching followed the way of 
John Leland ſenior his ſometime Maſter) yet few or none had the right 
way, not till John Holt's time, who being the excellenteſt of the age he 
lived in wrote a brief Grammar called Lac Puerorum, printed about 1497, 
and dedicated it to John Morton, then Archbiſhop of Canterbury, being 
the firſt, if I am not miſtaken, of all Grammars that were printed. After 
him came John Stanbridge and Robert Whytington his Scholar, who put- 
ting out divers Treatiſes of Grammar, a great refinement in the Latin 
tongue was then diſcovered. Soon after when Cardinal Wolſey founded 
His Lectures and began to build his College at Oxford, fo great encourage- 
ment was ſhewed by him towards that faculty, that the old Statutes con- 
.cerning Degrees in Grammar, were then revived, and the Degrees of Ba- 
chelaur, Maſter and Doctor in the fame faculty were commonly taken. 


An. 0 Dom. 1467 

7 Edw. IV. 
This year a contention hanged (1) between Bernard and Sutton, Proctors 
of the Univerſity, on the one part, and Thom. Holyman and Rich. Buſtard 
Baillives of the Town of Oxford on the other, occafioned by che delivery 
of a certain perſon fro from Bocardo priſon by the ſaid Baillives in deſpight of 
the Proctors who had impriſoned him = Upon which the Baillives 


being called into queſtion, were adjudged to pay 4ol to the Proctors, but 


(1) Axa fol. 251, 252, 258, &e. 1 
4 L 2 they 
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they for the preſent ſtanding off, were at laſt forced to do it, and fo the 
matter was concluded, 


Dom. 1468 
_ 8 Edw. IV. 

But as to that which I have ſaid in 1466, I am apt to believe that great 
encouragement was now ſhewed to the faculty of Grammar, foraſmuch 
that K. Edw. IV was a great lover of the Muſes, and an indulgent father to 
the Univerſity of Oxford : for as it well appears, he about this time con- 
firmed (1) all Charters containing the Grants and Confirmations of the 
ancient Privileges granted to the Univerſity by his predeceſſors, viz. among 
the reſt the Cogniſance of Pleas in cauſes where a Scholar is a party, the 
taxing of Inns every five years, the Oath of the four Aldermen, eight 
Burghers, beſides other perſons in every Pariſh, as 'tis mentioned ſub an, 
1255; and the Charter of Edw. III, concerning the Privileges granted to 
the Scholars after the great Conflict. He confirmed alſo the Compoſition 
between the Univerſity and Rich. Damory concerning the juriſdiction of 
North gate Hundred, the Charter alſo of the Mercate granted by Edw. III; 
the Charter of holding Pleas within the precincts of the Univerſity where- 
ſoever the Chancellor pleaſes, the Charter of Hen. IV concerning the Li- 
mits of the Univerſity, and the Inſtitution of the. Office of Steward, which 
I ſhall hereafter take occaſion to mention, the Confirmation of the Charter 
for the pardoning of 51 for the farm or rent of the Mercate for the pay- 
ment only of a penny, and the Charter for baniſhing Whores, rebellious 
perſons &c. ten or twelve miles diſtant from Oxford. 


About this time alſo he founded a Chantry for two Prieſts at Windfor, 
and ſoon after gave the nomination and preſentation (2) of the ſaid Prieſts 
to both the Univerſities. The firſt that Oxford nominated was one John 
Taylor, S. T. P. an. 1481, and others ſucceſſively without contradiction 
till the year 1554 and 1568. (3) In the laſt of which the Univerſity pre- 
ſenting one Chriſtopher Yong, the Dean and Chapter of Windſor rejected 
him, (4) and took the n of the ſaid Prieſts to themſelves, and 


43) Ut in pyx. long. I nu. 2. et in 1 RecisTRUM PrIvVILEGIORUM Almæ Univ. 
PaIVILEOIIõ fol. 149. [a— 169 b: Dat. apud Oxon. impreſſ. 1770, 4to. p. 3] 
Weſtm. 3 Jul. Endorl. © Irrotulatur in Memoran- (2) F. Ep. 301, 302. 


dis Scaccarii, viz. inter Recorda de Term. S. Hi- (3) Vide RR. I fol. 143. 
larii an. 12 Regis Edw. IY=——Rct, 13. Vide (4) REC. K K fol. 58, 59, &c. 
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would. have kept it had not the Univerſity produced their Muniments for 


their right thereunto. Furthermore alſo the King about the ſame time 


was pleaſed to ſignify to the Univerſity by his Letters (as from others I. 
underſtand (1) that for a ſpecial reaſon he would afſume to himſelf the 
name of Protector to the Univerſity, and therefore ſeeing he would deſcend 
ſo low, he without doubt was a cheriſher of the Muſes. 


Dom. 1470 
"ſt | 10 Edw. IV. 
The old diſcord between the Phyſicians and Lawyers brake out this year 


again: ſo dangerous and troubleſome it was to the peace of the Univerſity, 


by the frequent quarrels that were had between each other, wherein blood- 


ſhed was often committed, that complaints were made to great perſons 
about it, as in particular to George Nevill, (2) Archbiſhop of York ; but 


how the quarrel was ended appeareth not, ſo imperfect are our Regiſters 


in theſe times. However it being ſeen that ſuch controverſies hapned upon 
the contrariety and repugnance of Statutes, the Pope by his Bull ſome 
years after this granted power to the Chancellor to abfolve perſons from 
the puniſhment and offence of perjury, which I fay did ariſe upon the ſaid 
repugnance, engendring thereby debate between ſeveral Faculties. 


Dom. 1472 
An. 1 12 Edw. IV. 


As concerning the 51 for the fee-farm of the Mercate before mentioned, | 


that is for Ale, Wine, Victuals &c. being now found void for lack of cer- 
tain proviſions upon certain Acts of reſumption heretofore made, the Uni- 
verſity petitioned (3) that it might be confirmed by Act of Parliament. 
Which being taken into conſideration, was this year accordingly confirmed. 
(Y The ſaid Parliament alſo made an Act 5) to reſume all Mannors, lands 
tenements &c. (ſome excepted) granted by the King to any perſon ſince 
the beginning of his reign ; among which the Univerſities and Colleges are 
remembred as part; but the Univerſity of Oxford taking it grievouſly, 
wrote divers Epiſtles (6) to them and the King about it, and forthwith 
found remedy. See under the year 1450. 


(1) In F. Du 290 13 | Weſtm ii 
(2) Ib. Ep. 256. (5) In the STaTuTEs at large in Edw. IV, 


(3) Ut in pyx. BB nu. 19, et in * de Pai ** in Hare as before, fol. 171: [and in Hare's 


VILEG11s fol. 169, b, 170 b. [Ro r. Parl. in- Mew. fol. 122.] 
choat. apud Weftm. 6 Dec. 12 Ed. IV.] (6) In F. fol. 89, &c, 
(4) Ut in pyx. P P. faſc. x111 [3 : dat. apud 


7 
i | An. 
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— 


Dom. 1474 no 

*. De. . 100 

This year David, the Baſtard of Bourgogne (1) came Ach a ere 

able retinue to the Univerſity, where being careſſed with meats, drinks, 

and a gift (perhaps Diſputations alſo in the Schools) he departed, which is 

all I find memorable this year. He was the natural fon of Philip the good 

Dake of Bourgogne, and had been Biſhop of St. John of Morienne in Savoy, 

but now was Biſhop of Utrecht: Alſo that being of good port and breeding 

was employed in ſeveral Embaſſies, particularly in that, an. 1467, concern. 

ing the Match between Charles Duke of Bourgogne and r Ai filter 
to King Edw. IV of England. 


Two years after the King underſtanding that certain Scholars were cor- 
rupted with the hereſies and doctrine of John Wicliff and Reynold Pecock, 
ſent his Letters to the Univerſity, commanding the Members thereof that 
they ſhould make a ſearch after their books, which were ſpread in Colleges 
and Halls, and take order with thoſe that are his followers, that they be 
puniſhed. Soon after they being read publickly in an Aſſembly of 8 
and Non- Regents they returned this anſwer (2) —“ Unde tuis generali in 
convocatione celeberrimis literis a nobis intellectis, omnes tam ipſius Wic- 
lefi, quam etiam Reginaldi Pecoke libros atque tractatus, qui quidem apud 
nos quibuſdam in locis quaſi deſerti et ignoti latitabant, accurata et diligents 
præhonorabilis Domini noſtri Cancellarii tuæ ſerenitatis capellani authori- 
tate, mox facta ubique perſcrutatione ſuas in manus collectos, ne ii i deinceps 
ſimplicioribus viris et (ut hominum plerumque ſe habent mores) ad ma- 
lum ſemper pronis (tua nobis idipſum prudentia ſcriptitante) deceptionem 
et ruinæ occaſionem, inducere poſſent; unanimi omnium noſtrorum conſenſu 
comburendos cenſuimus: qui etiam heri, nobis omnibus ibidem præſentibus 
publico in loco, univerſi ſunt igni conſumpti. Si qua vero corum utro- 
rumvis opera in futurum poterimus invenire, ipſa pariter incendentur. - + - 

Thus the Univerſity. Furthermore as for thoſe that were found * 
holders and maintainers of their doctrines, were ejected or excommunicated 
or otherwiſe puniſhed. One among the reſt was Thom. Smyth, who 


7 (3) 
(1) Ex quodam Ror. cou, Procuratoris 1 in 60 F. fol. 126 b. Ep: 268. er AS] 
pyx. PP. ¶ Faſcic. 1. | + | 
1,49 i 
being 
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being notorioufly ſuſpected of . hereſy was at length purged of it (1) be- 
fore the — 


Dom. 1477 
17 Edw. IV. 

All that I find memorable this year is, that a ſore diſcord fell out (a) 
between the Scholars of two Halls, in which divers bein g wounded and 
killed, certain Judges are ſent down by the King to examine the matter. 
They fitting, were interrupted by the Scholars, ſo much that watch and 
ward was kept every night at their lodgings by the appointment of the 
Chancellor, leaſt violence ſhould be offered on their perſons ; and after full 
examination of the matter, ſome were ſeverely puniſhed : The further par- 


ticulars of the buſineſs I find not, ſo imperfect are our Records, as I have 
ſaid before. 


Dom. 1478 
3 5 18 Edw. IV. 
Three things occur memorable this year viz. 


I. That Warwick Cheſt was robbed (3) of its treaſure, and the Cau- 


tions therein taken away, Which upon ſearch were afterwards found out by 
the Southern Proctor at St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital. 


II. That a grand riot being committed, ſeveral Bachelaurs, who aſſiſted 
the Southern Proctor in keeping the peace, were ſorely wounded. (4) 


III. That the Schools of Arts in School-ſtreet which belonged to Oſ- 


ney, were this year left deſolate, (5) and few or no exerciſes performed in 
them, neither but little all this King's reign. 


Dom. 1479 
An. | 19 Edw. IV. 


A little before this time the Univerſity finding their Privileges, granted 
by Popes, to be decayed, loſt or taken away, and that great one alſo granted 
by P. Boniface to be revoked, as it is told you before, procured John the 
* of Abendon, (6) who was g0ng to Rome this year about the 


(1) Vide 8 in Aro. lib. 3, $ 190, (5) Ut in Rentalibus Oſney in Theſaur, Æd. 
(2) Cour. Procurat. ut ſupra, Chriſti. 
(3) Ibid. (6) F. Ep. 287. 
00 Abid. 
W affairs 
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affairs of his Houſe, to make way to the Pope for the confirmation of 
them, and which he effecting, was by him (then Sixtus IV) granted under 
this form. (1) — 

Sixtus Epiſcopus ſervus Servorum Dei ad perpetuam rei memoriam. Se- 
dis Apoſtolicæ rectitudo, quæ in ſuis Actibus prdvida circumſpectione dirigi- 
tur, bene merentibus præmia largiter confert et illis conceſſis | per eam] novæ 
probationis adjecto beneficio ſpecialis favoris gratiam impertitur iis, quos 
facti evidentia deſignanter denotans et obſequioſos cognoſcit eadem; ut et 
ipſi ad ejus beneplacita promptiores exiſtant, et alii ad eorum exempla et 
ſimilia propenſius excitentur. Dudum ſiquidem felicis recordationis Bo- 
nifacio Papæ VIII prædeceſſore noſtro pro parte [tunc] Cancellarii, Magiſt- 
rorum, Doctorum, et Scholarium Univerſitatis Studii Oxon. Lincoln. Diœc. 
expoſito, quod nonnulli claræ memoriæ Angliæ Reges, qui fuerant pro 
tempore, pro majore quiete et tranquillitate ſtudentium in eodem ſtudio 
ipſis Magiſtris, Doctoribus et Scholaribus nonnulla ex poſt —— per tunc 
Angliæ Regem approbata inter alia conceſſerant, quod Cancellarius dicti 
ſtudii pro tempore exiſtens haberet omnimodam cognitionem vel quaſi quo- 
rumcunque contractuum factorum, nec non punitionem ſeu quaſi delictorum 
commiſſorum pro tempore infra limites Univerſitatis prædictæ, ubi ſaltem 
altera partium Scholaris vel ſerviens ejus aut alias juriſdictioni dicti Cancel- 
larii ſubjectus eſſet; ita quod nullus Scholaris præfati ſtudii vel ſerviens ip- 
ſius ſeu de hujuſmodi juriſdictione dicti Cancellarii exiſtens, occaſione præ- 
miſſarum vel alicujus earundem etiam tam per Brevia Regia extra Univer- 
ſitatem præfatam trahi potuiſſet, tribus caſibus, Viz, homicidio, mutila- 
tione, et libero tenemento duntaxat exceptis ; Quodque ipſi Magiſtri Doc- 
tores et Scholares, vigore Conceſſionum hujuſmodi in pacifica poſſefſione vel 
quaſi privilegiorum ſuorum fuerant a tempore cujus contrarii memoria non 
erat; ac eidem prædeceſſori pro parte eorundem Magiſtrorum, Doctorum 
et Scholarium ſupplicato, ut eis ſimilem conceſſionem facere ac ipſos ab 
omni juriſdictione, dominio et poteſtate quorumcunque Archiepiſcoporum, 
Epiſcoporum, etiam Legatorum natorum dictæ ſedis, nec non Epiſcoporum 
et aliorum Ordinariorum judicum quoad contractuum initorum vel quaſi, 
nec non exceſſuum et delitorum infra hujuſmodi limites præfatæ Univerſi- 
tatis commiſſorum cognitionem, et ipſorum exceſſuum ac delictorum nec 
non contractuum vel quaſi correctionem et punitionem una cum ipſo 
Cancellario quoad præmiſſos duntaxat non ut præfertur exceptos caſus et 


(1) In F F. fol. 74 &c. Et in Rec. Longland, p. 33. [In Rec. F, Ep. 395, f. 164 b: Af. 96. 
omnes 
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omnes actus Scholaſticos auctoritate Apoſtolica exemit et totaliter liberavit, 
ipſoſque Scholares et perſonas alias quamdiu in præfato ſtudio ut præfertur 
degiſſent præfato Cancellario ſubjecit; ita quod idem Cancellarius de con- 
tractibus initis ac exceſſibus delictorum, nec non criminibus commiſſis 
per Scholares et alias perſonas hujuſmodi cognoſcere, exceſſuſque crimina 


et delicta hujuſmodi corrigere et punire, ac omnem juriſdictionem etiam 


Scholaſticam et ſpiritualem in eoſdem Scholares et perſonas alias exercere 
libere et licite valeret ſecundum ſtatuta, privilegia, et conſuetudines ſtudii 
prælibati, nec non quaſlibet excommunicationum, ſuſpenſionum et inter- 
dicti ſententias, ac quoſcunque proceſſus quas et quos contra præfatos 
Cancellarium, Scholares et alias perſonas dicti ſtudii contra tenorem et 
formam exemptionis et liberationis hujuſmodi promulgari et haberi con- 
tingeret, irritos decrevit et inanes, juriſdictione tamen et poteſtate præli- 
bati Cancellarii Univerſitatis, et Collegiorum ejuſdem ſtatutis et conſuetu- 
dinibus, privilegiis et libertatibus illis præſertim quibus caveri dicitur, quod 
in præmiſſis Procuratores et congregatio Magiſtrorum dictæ Univerſitatis in 
hujuſmodi Cancellarii juriſdictionem haberent in omnibus ſemper falvis 
-prout in ipſius Bonifacii, prædeceſſoris literis deſuper confectis, quarum te- 
nores hic pro inſertis et pro expreſſis haberi volumus, plenius continetur. 
Cum autem ficut accepimus, dilecti filii moderni Cancellarius, Magiſtri, 
Doctores et univerſi Scholares præfatæ Univerſitatis cupiant præmiſſis om- 
nibus pro illorum ſubſiſtentia firmiori, noſtri adjici muniminis firmitatem: 
Nos qui præfatos Cancellarium, Magiſtros, Doctores et Scholares univerſos 
ob fervorem pure devotionis et fidei quam ad nos et Romanam gerunt 
Eccleſiam ſpeciali dilectione proſequimur, præfatorum tam per chariſſi- 
mum in Chriſto Filium Edwardum modernum quam alios præfati regni 
Angliæ Reges eidem Univerſitati et in ea ſtudentibus conceſſorum privile- 
giorum tenores præſentibus pro expreſſis habentes, motu proprio (1) non ad 
ipſorum Cancellarii, Magiſtrorum, Doctorum et Scholarium aut aliquorum 
aliorum inſtantiam, ſed de noſtra mera liberalitate privilegia, conceſſiones, 
exemptiones et alia indulta tam per prædeceſſores, quam modernum et alios 
dicti Regni Reges eiſdem Cancellario, Magiſtris, Doctoribus atque Schola- 
ribus in genere vel ſpecie data et conceſſa, et prout illa concernant, omnia 
et ſingula tam in Regum, quam prædeceſſoris prædictorum literis contenta, 
auctoritate Apoſtolica tenore præſentium confirmamus et approbamus, ac ro- 
bur perpetuæ firmitatis obtinere debere decernentes, præſentis ſcripti patro- 
cinio communimus ; ſupplentes omnes et ſingulos defectus, tam juris quam 


(1) Non ad ipſorum Cancellarii &c, inflantiam Sc. Hinc excuſantur a pœnalitatibus et mulctis in- 
terminatis per Ric, 11 et Hen. IV. 
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facti, fi qui forſan interveniſſent in eiſdem. Et nihilominus quia ſicut etiam 
accepimus, nonnunquam contingit Magiſtros, Doctores et Scholares dictæ 
Univerſitatis, Statutorum et ordinationum ejuſdem propter illorum multi- 
tudinem, ac per eos de illis obſervandis præſtitorum juramentorum imme- 
mores de perjurii reatu notari, ac in pœnas in dictis ſtatutis contentas in- 
cidere, et diutius in illis remanere; propter quæ inter Magiſtros, Poctores 
ac Scholares præfatos diſſenſiones, jurgia et ſeandala ut plurimum oriuntur ; 
Nos hujuſmodi ſcandalis obviare, ac ipſorum Magiſtrorum, Doctorum et 
Scholarium commoditati et quieti conſulere volentes, motu ſimili, et ex 
certa noſtra ſcientia moderno et pro tempore exiſtenti dictæ Univerſitatis 
Cancellario, Magiſtros, Doctores et Scholares univexſos, qui in præfata 
Univerſitate pro tempore degerint, quique ob r "pile vel omiſſio- 
nem ſtatutorum et ordinationum hujuſmodi in perjurii vel aliam quamvis 
pœnam inciderint, ſi id humiliter petierint, ab hujufmodi perjurii reatu 


et aliis pœnis propter præmiſſa per eoſdem Magiſtros, Doctores et Scho- 


lares forſan incurſis, ſimpliciter vel ad cautelam quantum expediens erit 
per ſe vel per alium, ſeu alios abſolvendi, injunctis eis] pro modo culpæ et 
tranſgreſſionis ſtatutorum hujuſmodi qualitate penſata, arbitraria et ſalutari 
pœnitentia, et aliis quæ de jure et conſuetudine laudabili fuerint, prout no- 
verit injungenda, ac cum eiſdem Magiſtris, Doctoribus, et Scholaribus ſic 
ut præmittitur tranſgreſſoribus, ut ad Gradus meritos promoveri, et promoti 
gradibus hujuſmodi uti ac officia exercere, nec non beneficia quæcunque 
ſicut prius retinere libere et licite valeant, diſpenſandi, omnemque inhabi- 
litatis et infamiæ ſeu perjurii maculam ſive notam, per ſe vel alium, ſeu 
alios abolendi ac illos in priſtinum ſtatum in quo antequam [ preteriſſent] ſeu 
(1) dejeraſſent erant, cujuſvis alterius ſuper hoc licentia minime requiſita, 
reponendi et reſtituendi auctoritate et tenore præmiſſis licentiam concedamus 
et etiam facultatem. 

Czterum quia difficile eſſet propter itinerum diftantiam et viarum peri- 
cula pro ſingulis occurentibus negotiis has noſtras literas ad ſingula quæque 
loca] transferri, etiam volumus, ac eiſdem Cancellario, Magiſtris, Doctori- 
bus et Scholaribus concedimus atque decernimus, quod harum literarum nof- 
trarum vero tranſcripto manu Notarii publici ſignato et ſubſcripto, necnon 
alicujus Prælati aut Curiæ ſigillo authentico figillato ſtetur, et tanta fides 
adhibeatur in judicio et extra, ac ubique quanta eiſdem originalibus literis 
ſi darentur et exhiberentur; non obſtantibus 8. memoriæ Innocentii Pa- 
pæ IV etiam prædeceſſoris noſtri et quibuſvis aliis Apoſtolicis necnon 


(1) pejeraſſent 
bonæ 


Book I, 23-68 A NN ALS, 


bonæ memoriæ Ottonis et Octoboni olim in præfato regno Apoſtolic ſe- 


dis Legatorum; necnon in Provincialibus et Synodalibus Conciliis editis 


generalibus vel ſpecialibus conſtitutionibus, ac præfatæ Univerſitatis etiam 
juramento, confirmatione Apoſtolica vel quavis firmitate alia roboratis ſta- 
tutis conſuetudinibus: necnon omnibus illis quæ idem Bonifacius præde- 
ceffor-ſuis literis voluit non obſtare, cæteriſque contrariis quibuſcunque. Et 
inſuper ex nunc irritum decrevimus et inane, fi ſecus ſuper his a quoquam 


quavis auctoritate ſcienter vel ignoranter contigerit attemptari. Nulli ergo 
omnino hominum liceat hanc paginam noſtræ confirmationis, approba- 
tionis, conſtitutionis, communitionis, ſuppletionis, conceſſionis, decreti et 


voluntatis infringere, vel ei auſu temerario contraire. 
Si quis autem hoc attemptare præſumpſerit, indignationem omnipotentis 
Dei ac beatorum Petri et Pauli Apoſtolorum ejus ſe noverit incurſurum. 


Dat. Romæ apud 8. Petrum anno Incarnationis Dominicæ c19eDLxx1x' 


Id. Septemb. Pontificatus noſtri anno nono.” 


Thus the ſaid Bull: but in the latter part thereof which occurs in the 


Chancellor's book, (1) it is thus written at the end. Dat. Romæ apud 8. 
Petrum an. incarnationis dominicz milleſimo quadringenteſimo ſeptuageſimo 
Idibus Septembris, pontificatus noſtri anno nono.* But this cannot be 
true, becauſe the ſaid Pope Sixtus IV did not begin to be Pope, as Onu- 
phrius witneſſeth, before 1471. However it was, notwithſtanding the for- 
mer of the two dates takes place, ſure I am that by the ſaid Bull the Uni- 
verſity Liberties concerning their temporal and ſpiritual juriſdiction were 


in a manner reſtored and made good again unto them by leave (no doubt) 


obtained before hand of the King now being : and hereupon the Univer- 
ſity began to ſtile themſelves Apoſtolical, aſſuming to themſelves Apoſto- 
lical authority, under which title or name we have to ſhew certain citatory 
letters (2) written to ſome that had left the Univerſity to return again and 
give account of certain Cheſts (whereof they had been Keepers) partly 
running thus . hinc eſt quod nos authoritate noſtra Apoſtolica, ad con- 
ſervationem juris Univerſitatis, bonorumque ejuſdem, virtute juramenti a 
te in hac parte preſtiti &c. mandamus, &c.' whence it is moſt apparent 
that the ſaid P. Boniface his Bull of juriſdiction both ſpiritual and tempo- 
ral, and exemption from both Dioceſan and Metropolitical viſitation, was 
revived again at this time, and that by virtue of this Bull of Sixtus IV, 


(1) A fol. 96, a et b. (2) In F fol. 135 b &c. et alibi, 
| 4 M 2 all, 
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all, whatſoever was done in the time of King Richard II, and after, againſt 
that of Pope Boniface, and the privileges as to viſitation by two Kings was 
now invalid and worth nothing. 


This year alſo the ſame Pope (1) granted to the Univerſity another Bull 
dat. 6 Kal. Aug. whereby he confirms that of P. Innocent IV granted 
anno 1254, and alſo ſtrengthens the Univerſity preſcription in matter of 
exemption from Viſitation and other foreign juriſdiction. After theſe Pri- 
vileges were granted and confirmed the Univerſity calling to mind how 
they had loſt ſeveral of their Papal privileges, defired ſome years after this 
(2) John Thorne, Abbat of Reading, to take their originals into his cuſ- 
tody ; the which afterwards he did merely out of pure love to the Univer- 
ſity, wherein he had his firſt breeding: A copy of which under the hand 
of a Public Notary or an authentic ſeal of a Biſhop or Court, ſhould (as 
the Pope faith therein) be of as great validity as the Bull itſelf. Hence 
therefore ſeeing that we had former Privileges granted by Popes, Kings and 
others, let all perſons take into their conſiderations, how much the ſome- 
time Antiquary Londinenfis, otherwiſe Dr. Cay of Cambridge is deceived, 
(3) when he, after an inſulting way faith that we had no Privileges granted 
before this time, when it is very well KNOWN (as is elſewhere ſhewed) we 
bad in King Alfred's time. 


Dom. 1480 

| ls ſ 20 Edw. IV. 
This year the Chancellor of the Univerſity made the Cooks of Oxford 
a Corporation, as it appeareth in the Charter itſelf that was by him given. 
In which 'tis manifeſt they had ſome kind of Body before, for tis ſaid, 
that he had made and confirmed the ordinances recited in the Charter upon 
complaint of the Proctors and Artificers of that Craft &c. Howſoever it is, 
ſure I am, that he the ſaid Chancellor did appoint (4) that every Cook upon 
their Riding day (that is the day when they ſhew themſelves in their bra- 
very on horſeback in their paſſage from St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital into 
Oxford, commonly done in Whitſun week) ſhould pay at their entrance 
into the Eaſt' Gate 4d ob. Dr. Richard Martiall, Vicechancellor in the 
reign of King Edw. VI, confirmed the faid Charter, and Dr. Humphrey 


(1) In FF ut ſup. fol. 75, &c. to be maintained in St. Mary's Church, v. Ro. 
(2) F. Ep. 287, Cur. Canc. Oxon. Aa a; et A. B. 116—{[D 3 in 
(3) In lib. 2 ANTIQ, CANT. p. 252, 253. Aſhm, Muſ.] 

(J The Riding of the Cooks and Cook Light 
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of Magdalen College, Vicechancellor in the year 1571, appointed a Ser- 
mon 3 of prayers that they had at certain times in the year) to be 


annually preached before them on Good Friday in the Church of St. Peter 
in the eaſt. (1) 


Dom. 1481 
An. | 21 Edw. IV. 


This year, 20 Sept. William Waynfleet, Biſhop of Wincheſter, came to 

ſee (2) the Buildings of his College of- St. Mary Magdalen, bringing with 
him divers Books for his Library there, as alſo Evidences concerning the 
College lands. At which time he was not only received by the Society 
as a FOUNDER, but as an Ordinary or Viſitor with a congratulatory ora- 
tion. The 22 of the ſaid month he went to the King (3) at Woodſtock, 
Who, after ſome diſcourſe had with him, promiſed the Founder that the 
next night he would come to ſee his College and lodge therein. The 
ſame night therefore after the ſun was ſet, came the King with a multitude 
of lights into St. Giles's pariſh, where after the way of proceſſion, he was 
honourably received by the Chancellor, Regents and Non-Regents of the 
Univerſity. After their formal ſalutation of him, not unlikely with a 
ſpeech and gift, he went ſtraightway to Magdalen College, where he was 
honourably and proceſſionally received by the Founder, Prefident and Scho- 
lars, and lodged there that night. The next day which was the Lox D's, 
the Founder with the Lords Spiritual and Temporal that were with, waited 
upon, him. The ſame night that the King came to the College, came 


with him the Biſhops of Chiceſter, Ely and Rocheſter, the Earl of Lin- 


coln, the Lord Steward, Lord Stanly, Lord Dacres of Suſſex, Sir Thomas 
Barowyg Kt. and other Nobles who lodged alſo in the College. 


With them alſo came the Queen's mother Counteſs of Suffolk, with 


a conſiderable retinew after her, to whom the Univerſity gave wine and 
gloves, and the next day being 23 Sept. between Matines and Proceſ- 
ſion the Preſident of the College delivered by command of the Founder a 
ſhort congratulatory ſpeech before the King, deſiring him that he would be 
favourable to the Univerſity and College; to which the King gave ſatisfac- 
tory anſwers, and profeſſed himſelf ready to do thoſe things that were fit. 
Afterwards he with his Lords followed the Proceſſion within the limits 


(1) [This preaching of the Sermon was dropt (2) Reg. Coll. Magd. A fol. 7 b, &c. 
about the middle of this 18th Century. ] (3) Ib. fol. 8, a. 
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and Cloiſter of the College. The next day he vas pleaſed” to be preſent 
at public Diſputations, and to hear his Divinity Lecture (lately, erected by 
him (1) in the Univerſity) read by Lionell Wydevill the Chancellor: 
to the hearing of which, he about this time had ſent his Nephew Edm. 
Poole (whom the Univerſity in their letters (2) do highly commend) and 
other young men of his blood. After the King had viſited ſeveral parts 
of the Univerſity and heard Scholaſtical exerciſes he departed with great 
content. 


Dom. 1482 
Rk 0 22 Edw. IV. 

Ifaac Cuſack, D. D. a Minorite, and Dioniſius Tully a Dominican (the- 
former of which had letters (3) teſtimonial given to him from the Univer- 
ſity of his good behaviour) leaving Oxford ſome years ago, went into Ire- 
land, and receding for their opinions there, preached publickly that CHRIST 
preached from door to door, that Pope John was an Heretic, and ſuch like, 
telling the People withal, that they in their proceedings had been encou- 
raged. by the Univerſity of Oxford. Upon which, notice being given to 
the Chancellor, he with the Maſters of | Convocation wrote letters (4) to 
John Walton Archbiſhop of Dublin (ſometime a Student of this Univer- 
ſity and Abbat of Oſeney) to certify him concerning the matter, with a ci- 
tation encloſed, commanding that they the ſaid Heretics appear at Oxford 
within three months after the date thereof under pain of degradation. The 
faid perſons being ſeized on, were ſent to the Univerſity, with letters con- 
taining, the particulars of their actions in Ireland; where J ſay after a full 
examination being convicted of notorious hereſy, were after recantation 
degraded and rejected the Univerſity, as vagabonds. How the caſe ſtood 
with them afterwards: I find not; however it partly appears that by their 
complaints to great perſons, they were reconciled. to the Univerſity. 


Dom. 1483 
A 1 Rich. III. 

The 22 July this year, the FounyeR of Magdalen College came to 
Oxford, (5) to the end that proviſion might be made at his College for the 


(1) F. Ep. 315. (4) Ib. fol. 145, a: "tha, 313. 


{a — 5 . (5) Rec. Magd. ut ſupra, fol. 27 b. 
2 | . . , ; 


reception 
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reception of K. Richard III. The 24 of the faid month the King came 
from Windfor, and approaching Oxford was met by the Chancellor, Re- 
gents and Non-Regents at the Town's end, where after they had ex- 
preſſed their love and duty towards him, was honorably and proceſſionably 
received into Magdalen College, by the Founder, Prefident and Scholars 
thereof, and lodged there that night. At the fame time came with the King 
to the College, the Biſhops of Durham, Worceſter, St. Aſaph, and Tho- 
mas Langton the Biſhop elect of St. David's, the Earl of Lincoln, Lord 
Steward, Earl of Surrey, Lord Chamberlain, Lord Lovel, Lord Stanley, 
Lord Audley, Lord Beauchamp, Sir Richard Radclyfte Knight, and many 
other Nobles. All which lodging in the College, the Univerſity gave to 
moſt of them wine and gloves. The next day being St. James's day, were 
at the command and'defire of the King two ſolemn Diſputations performed 
in the Common Hall of the ſaid College, viz. in Moral Philoſophy by Mr. 
Thom. Kerver Opponent and a certain Bachelaur of the ſaid College Reſpon- 
dent ; which being concluded, a Diſputation in Divinity was made before 
the King by Mr. John Taylor, S. T. P. Opponent, and Mr. Will. Gro- 
cyn Reſpondent, which being alſo finiſhed, he rewarded the Diſputants 
very honorably, that is to ſay, to the Doctor he gave a Buck and l, to 
the Reſpondent a Buck and five marks, the Maſter that oppoſed in Philo- 
ſophy a Buck and five Marks, and to the Bachelaur a Buck and 40s. He 
gave alſo to the Prefident and Scholars two Bucks and five Marks for wine. 

The next day being St. Ann's day, he with his Nobles viſited ſeveral 
places in the Univerſity and heard alſo Diſputations in the public Schools, 
ſcattering his benevolence very liberally to all that he heard diſpute or make 
Orations to him. So that after the Muſes had crowned his brows with 
fragrant wreaths for his entertainment, he the ſame day went to Wodſtock, 
the Univerſity then taking leave of him with all Tubmiſſion. Not long after 
according to a promiſe made to the Scholars at his reception, (1) confirmed 
the privileges of the Univerfity granted by his predeceſſors, as part of an 
Epiſtle (2) from the Univerſity to him atteſteth—* Nos vero quos conceſ- 
ſis a Primogenitoribus tuis Privilegus e etiam fine pretio denuo donaſti, quan- 
tum tibi debemus . 

And as the King was thus pleaſed to ſhew his love to the Univerſity, fo 
did he in another reſpe& to the Town by releaſing 20 Marks of the Fee 
farm due to him in the firſt year of his reign. Further alſo that he might 


(1) F Ep. 315. (2) F Ep. 322, fol. 148, a. 


engratiate 
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engratiate himſelf with the Univerſity of Cambridge beſtowed his favours 
on it and endowed Queen's College there with 500 marks per an. (1) For 
the benefit of learning alſo and advantage of both the Univerſites he cauſed 
an Act (2) to be made that ſtrangers might bring into England printed 
books, and ſell them by retayle, repealed by K. Hen. VIII in the 25 year of 
his reign, foraſmuch that there were many printed in England in his time. 


Dom. 1484 
__ | 1—2 Rich. III. 

John Moreton, LL. D. ſometime a Student in this Univerſity (now Bi- 
ſhop of Ely) having been clapt up priſoner in the Tower of London the 
laſt year by K. Rich. III for ſome jealouſy had of him, as being totally in- 
clined to the Lancaſtrian family; would belike have continued there all 
his reign. But the reverence of the man, or undeſervedneſs of his wrongs, 
moved ſo the affection of the Members of this Univerſity, that they di- 
rected to the King (who profeſſed much love to the Univerſity as before 
'tis told you) a petitionary Epiſtle (3) in Latin, no leſs eloquent and pithy, 
than circumſpe& and wary, wherein they thus pleaded for his liberty. 

Though many important motives we have moſt Chriſtian King, ear- 
neſtly to recommend to your princely clemency, the reverend Father in 
CHRIST, the Lord Biſhop of Ely, as being not only one of the moſt emi- 
nent ſons of our Univerſity, but alſo a liberal patron and indulgent father 
to us all; yet could not theſe inducements (howſoever very ponderous with 
all grateful minds) perſuade us to become interceſſors for his pardon, but 
ever with due regard both to their own honour and ſafety ; the greatneſs 
of your princely favours having more obliged us, than of any of your 
Royal anteceſſors. Whilſt therefore we ſtood in ſome doubt, how he ſtood 
affected towards your Highneſs, we held it an high offence, if by tendring 
his ſafety, we ſhould any way endanger yours. But now, underſtanding 
that his offence proceeded not of pertinacy but humane frailty ; and that 
he hath always humbly ſued pardon thereof, the bowels of our mother 
the Univerſity, like Rachel weeping over her children, were moved with 
pity over the lamentable diſtreſs of this her deareſt ſon; wherein yet (as we 
hope) her affection deſerves no juſt reprehenſion. For, if a pious affection 
be praiſe worthy, even in an enemy, much more is it in our Univerſity, full 


of due obſervance towards your Majeſty, and profeſſing the ſtudy of all 


virtues.” 


(1) Joh. Rous de Regibus MS. in Ric. III, (3) In F fol. 147 b. Epiſt. 321. 
(2) In the STar. at large in Ric. III. | 
© Theſe 
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* Theſe things being ſo, we thought fit, (without longer delays) to fly 
| unto your clemency, as humble petitioners, that your Highneſs, having 
already in part inflicted (though mildly) ſome chaſtiſement on his fault, 


would turn your Royal aſpe& towards him, and impart to him the bounty 


of your gracious clemency ; wherein you ſhall not only perform an a& moſt 
acceptable to him, to us, and the whole Church, but very honorable and 
advantageous alſo, (as we hope) to your own perſon. For upon notice of 


the readmittance of fo great a prelate into your grace, who is there, that 


will not extol with praiſes unto the ſkies your ſo great, and even divine 
clemency ? Thus gloried the Romans, to have it marſhalled among their 
praiſes, that © ſubmiſſive wights they ſpared, but cruſht the proud; and 
this alſo they challenged as their peculiar honour, that they were readier 
to remit, than to revenge wrongs. Now if you will aſpire to this high ho- 
nour, (as eaſily you may by being gracious to this man) you ſhall ſurmount 
the Romans themſelves by fo glorious a deed. As for the great benefit 
which may hereby accrue to your highneſs, albeit (as we ſuppoſe) we can 
ſufficiently conceive thereof, eſpecially if we call to remembrance, his ſin- 
gular virtues; yet had we rather leave that point wholly to your ſecret 
conſiderations, than purſue it with a diſcourſe tedious to you, and envy 
breeding to him: leſt happily by inſiſting in his praiſes, it may be thought, 
that we ſeek rather by violence to extort, than by ſubmiſſiveneſs to beg 
' his pardon, or elſe to rely more on the greatneſs of his virtues, than of 
your clemency, or laſtly to appeal rather to your juſtice, than to your mer- 
cy. Wherefore (moſt puiſſant Prince) thus perſuade yourſelf of us, that 
whatſoever we have ſpoken in the Biſhop's behalf, we do it rather out of 
a ſenſe of our dutifulneſs than any diffidency of your graciouſneſs : and 
therefore &c. Dat. 4 cal. ſextilis, an. (1484). 


The King after this intending ſome eaſier reſtraint, though not liberty 
to the ſaid Biſhop, was content to releaſe him out of the Tower, and com- 
mitted him to the cuſtody of Henry Duke of Buckingham, who ſent him 


to his Caſtle of Brecknocke in Wales. But tarrying there not long, had 


liberty to ſteal from thence to Ely, and for good ſtore of money found a 
ſafe paſſage into France purpoſely to join with the Earl of Richmond to 
pluck down K. Rich. III. He was afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Chancellor of this Univerſity (to which alſo he was a Benefactor) and at 
length a Cardinal. He died an. 1500, and was buried in the Cathedral of 

Vor. I. 4 N Canterbury 
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Canterbury in the Lady Chapel of the Undercroft. Over whoſe ſtone ſe- 
pulcher, which was but juſt depoſited in the ground, was a marble ſtone 
laid, but that in time being crack'd and broken, ſeveral of this Cardinal's 
bones that were wrapt in divers ſeer-cloaths were taken away by certain 
people. At length the head being only remaining in the ſaid ſepulcher, was 
beg'd of Dr. Sheldon Archb. of Canterbury an. 1670 by Ralph Sheldon 
of Beolie in com. Wygorn. Eſq. who looking upon it as a choice relique, 
keeps it at this day in a leaden box, with its ſeer-cloaths yet remaining 


upon it. 
Y | Dom. 1485 
an. 2—3 Rich. III. 
1 Hen. VII. | 

This year about the end of Auguſt aroſe a ſtrange and unheard of fick- 
neſs in the Univerſity, (1) which proving violent, diſperſed and killed moſt 
of the Scholars, albeit it laſted but a month, or ſix weeks. About the end 
of December following, it was almoſt ſpread throughout the Kingdom, and 
in the City of London died three Lord Mayors within the ſpace of ten 
days. Going alſo from the Eaftern parts of the Nation by ſouth to the 
weſtern, deſtroyed many Lords both ſpiritual and temporal. Within 24. 
hours, thoſe that had it, either died or eſcaped. The ſure remedy accounted 
for it at this time was, that the infected party ſhould for 24 hours keep 
himſelf warm with clothes, not much but temperately and drink his liquor 
warm alſo. (2) The firſt of Jan. following, aroſe a moſt hideous wind 
from the eaſtern and ſouthern parts, doing much harm to Churches, and 
buildings in this Univerſity. It blew down alſo three Churches, many 
houſes, walls and trees in the neighbouring parts to Oxford. 


* 0 Dom. 1486 


1—2 Hen. VII. 
What I find memorable this year is, 


I. That another peſtilential Diſeaſe (3) broke forth in Magdalen Pariſh 
about the end of Auguſt alſo ; which daily encreaſing, the Scholars that 


were newly returned (formerly fled for fear of the other Peſtilence) were 
forced to fly again. 


(1) Res. Antiq. Coll. Mert. ut ſupra f. 22 b: ultra modum ſed temperatus coopertus eſt veſtibus 


et alibi. per 24 horas, multi enim ſuffocati fuerunt nimia 
(2) Ibid. fol. 23 b.—* Remedium autem in- veſtium coopertura &c.? ita in eod. Reg. 

ventum eſt iſtud contra hanc peſtiferam egri- (3) Ib. fol. 30 a, et alibi, 

tudinem ut infectus calide cooperiatur non tam 


II. That 
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II. That a certain poor Prieſt of Oxford named William Symonds, of 
the age of 28 years, having a youth of a crafty wit and comely preſence 
to his pupil, contrived (in hope to raiſe himſelf to ſome great Biſhoprick) 
and brought it ſo to paſs, that the ſaid youth ſhould be vulgarly reported by 


certain noble perſons that bore good will to the Houſe of York to be Ed- 


ward Earl of Warwick, ſon of the Duke of Clarence (who before, as 'tis 


ſaid, had ſecretly conveyed himſelf out of priſon) to the end that he might 
be King, and that the Houſe of York might again flouriſh. But the ſaid 
Symonds being diſcovered, was apprehended, and the 16 Feb. confeſſed (1) 
in St. Paul's Church before divers Biſhops and Nobles, as alſo the Lord 


Mayor, Aldermen and Sherriffs of London, that he by flattery had ſeduced 


the ſon of a certain Organ Maker of the Univerſity of Oxford, and had 
cauſed him to be ſent into Ireland, where he was by many reputed to be the 
Earl of Warwick, and that he was with the Lord Lovell at Furnſell. 
Upon which confeſſion he was ſent to the Tower, and afterwards (as ſome 
ſay) ſuffered as a Traitor; though others not, (2) but that he was only 
kept in cloſe priſon as long as he lived. Some report that the faid youth 
was named Lambert Symnell, and that he was a Baker's fon in Oxford; 
but the Prieſt's confeſſion was the trueſt, viz. that he was the ſon of an 
Organ Maker of the Univerſity of Oxford.” And who that ſhould be but 
one Edward Wotton I cannot tell, knowing very well from various obſcure 


Scripts, that ſuch an one and nobody elſe profeſſed that art at this time in 
Oxford. 


| Dom. 148 
AP) 2—3z Hen, VII 

But that which I ſhall moſt of all take notice of this matter is, that 
when the ſaid Lambert or Organ-maker's ſon was taken priſoner at the 
battle of Stoke, and all his party fled and taxen, Robert Styllyngton, Bi— 
ſhop of Bath and Wells (who, as tis thought, favoured and much encou- 
raged him in his actions) did, as a guilty perſon, betake himſelf to this 
Univerſity ; and there as I think made his abode either in All Souls Col- 
lege, or Deep Hall, of which laſt he formerly had been Principal; hoping 
that the liberties and privileges of the ſame might munite and defend him 
againſt whatſoever oppoſition might come. Of this matter the King ha- 
ving notice, ſent a command that he appear before him, but he obſtinately 


(1) Res. Morton Archiep. Cantuar. fol. 34. (2) Bacon in His r. Hen, VII. = 
4 N 2 laying 
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laying apart his natural duty and obedience by denying his command (as 
the King in certain letters (1) faith) ſent his commands to the Regents of 
the Univerſity, denoting that foraſmuch as the ſaid Biſhop was reſident 
among them, uſing certain practices prohibited by the laws of the Church 
and other damnable communications and conſpiracies againſt him and the 
Realm, and that alſo he was no Student there, neither matriculated &c. 


ſhould deliver him up and aſſiſt his Chaplain Mr. Edward Wylloughby 
(whom he had ſent for him) in conveying him away to the Court. 


But they inſtead of doing ſo, ſent divers letters to the King, ſome inter- 
larded with fair ſpeeches and promiſes, others vindicating their liberties and 
privileges, and that they could not without great injury to themſelves act 
any thing againſt the Biſhop, who for the ſake of ſtudy lived among them. 
But the King being not contented with theſe anſwers, ſent again (2) and 
tells them that after ſearch into the Records, it could not be found that 
they had any ſuch franchiſes or liberties to retain with them any perſon, 
againſt whom treaſon was alledged. Theſe matters being certified to them 
divers times, and he often preſſing them with letters, they at length after 
much labour came (3) to the preſence of the Biſhop, and ſhewed him the 
King's letters which at ſeveral times were ſent to them. The Biſhop 
thereupon after he had peruſed them, tells the Academians that he was 
ready to go to the King if he might be conducted with ſafety, for he had 
ſuſpicion that ſome perſons might lay in wait to kill him, and was confi- 
dent at leaſt that there was a deſign to do him a great miſchief, and there- 
fore foraſmuch that he had ſome ground to think ſo, he was reſolved not 
to ſtir at that time, and ſo forthwith the meſſenger departed. 


At length the King ſent again (4) to the Members of the Univerſity 
giving them many thanks for what they had done, and for their forwardnets 
when occaſion ſhould offer (as they promiſed in their laſt) ta deliver him 
up: further alſo ſeeing there was no hindrance now, but the frivolous ex- 
cuſe of the Biſhop, they ſhould ſurrender him into the hands of the ſaid 
Mr. Wylloughby and his aſſiſtant Edm. Hamden Eſq. of the King's Body, 
but they again having deviſed another excuſe, that is the fear of undergo- 
ing the cenſure of the Church, foraſmuch that he was a great Eccleſiaſti- 
cal perſon, they fairly denied the Meſſengers at that time, and would by no 


(1) In F. Ep. 339. (3) Ib. 344. 
(2) Ib. Fp. 343. (4) Ib. Ep. 342. 
means 
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means conceed to their deſires. The ſum of all was, (1) that after ſeveral 
meſſages and letters to and fro, fraught ſometimes with threatnings and fair 
ſpeeches, the Biſhop by the permiſſion and connivance of the Chancellor 
of the Univerſity was arreſted in the beginning of the year following, and 
carried away to Windſor by the ſaid Wylloughby and Hamden, aſſiſted 
by James Parker another Eſquire of the King's Body, where he remained 
till the time of his death, But that which I am further to note of him is 
that after (as I conceive) he was taken into cuſtody, he gave certain goods 
and monies to the Univerſity, and others to come to them after his death, 
which were accordingly received of his executors. 


Dom. 1488 
5 | 3—4 Hen. VII. 

This year the King came to Oxford accompanied (2) with a very noble 
train. To him at his appearance the Univerſity in ſolemn proceſſion made 
their addreſs and after they had given a welcome by an oration, they pre- 
ſented to him gloves, With him came the Biſhops of Lincoln, Worceſter, 
Meth and others, to whom they gave wine. How long they ſtaid here, 
and with what entertainment they were carefled, I find not. The Univer- 
ſity made eight ſolemn proceſſions with the King while he abode here. 


St. Mary's Church that had laid in a ruinous manner for ſeveral years, 
was undertaken by the Univerſity this year to be rebuilt, not ſolely at their 
own charges but moſtly by the benefaction of others which they procured. 


It is to be obſerved alſo that this year (and not before as I conceive) 
Cornelius Vitellius an Italian, with ſome others of his countrymen came 
to Oxford, to the end (as 'tis ſaid) they might propagate and ſettle the 
{ſtudies of true and genuine Humanity among us ; whereas before, the La- 
tin and Greek that was ſpoken and written was accounted among polite 
perſons barbarous. Polydore Virgil, his countryman, doth tell us (3) that 
he was a Lecturer in New College, that is (I ſuppoſe) he read Humanity 


Lectures in New College Hall to all that came, and addeth that he was 


* omnium primus Oxonu qui bonas literas docuit, meaning (I tuppoſe) the 


firſt and chiefeſt before Colet and Lily, of whom alſo he maketh mention. 


(1) Ib. Ep. 347, 348, et 349. Vide etiam (2) In Cour. Proc. ut ſupra. 
Epiſtolas 345 et 346. v. Prynn's HisT. of Bi- (3) In His r. edit. Baſil, 15 34, p. 610. 
ſhops. | 
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He was much courted by the Sages and Senicrs of the Univerſity, and 
held in admiration by moſt of the Juniors; yet ſome there were that 
lighted him and his doctrine and were not always wanting to vilify his 
actions: but ſuch were ſoon after (when our own Countrymen endeavoured 
the like) aſhamed at what they had done. 


In the weekly Accounts of the Steward of Magdalen College (1) for 
this year, I find a particular account made for the entertainment of Ora- 
tor Cornelius, Cyprianus et Nicholaus Italici, who dined on Chriſtmas day 
with the Vice-Preſident of that College : And the like alſo in ſome other 
Colleges the ſame year, which is the reaſon I have ſettled him here. 


Dom. 1489 
ma. 4—; Hen. VII. 

That the Univerſity ſhould not prove ungrateful for benefits received 
from the hands of a Benefactor, the Members thereof appointed (2) this 
year, that an Anniverſary ſhould be duly kept for the ſoul of RichARD 
L1icHFEILD Archdeacon of Middleſex and Bath, on the Anniverſary of 
Joun and Thomas KEMPRE, Biſhops, and Benefactors alſo. The Bene- 
faction of the ſaid Lichfield was 200l towards the re-edification of St. Ma- 
ry's Church, and 128 volumes of MSS to D. Humphrey's Library, as it 
ſhall be expreſſed elſewhere. So liberal a Benefactor he was to ſeveral 
places in the Univerſity, and eſpecially to Merton College (3) (the place 
probably where he had received his breeding) that good deeds trod on his 


heels even to heaven gates. 


In the months of Aug. Sept. and Oct. this year, the Univerſity was for 
the moſt part diſperſed by a Peſtilence that came among them : (4) ſo vio- 
lent it raged in Merton College, that ſeveral of the Fellows and Scholars 
thereof died in a few days one after another. Among them was Thomas 
Cantius (Kent) a famous Aſtronomer of his time, and the ornament of the 
Univerſity, 


About Michaelmas this year fell out ſo great a diſcord among the Burg- 
hers of Oxford concerning the election of their Mayor (Edward Wode- 
ward and Rich. Howes or Hewys being competitors for that office) that 


{1) In Scaccario ibid. (3) Res. Coll. Mert. fol. 48, a. 
(2) A fol. 41, a. B 100 b &c. vide ibid. (4) Ib. 41, b, &c. 


upon 
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upon their deſire the Academians were forced to concern themſelves in the 
buſineſs. At'length (leaſt it ſhould ariſe to a greater matter) the chief 
parties were cited to give an account before the King and his Council, 
where after ſeveral debates concerning the diſſention, the Burghers were 
ſent home with ſevere obligations laid upon them, leaſt they any way diſ- 
turb the King's peace at their return to Oxford, deſpiſe authority, or di- 
vide themſelves into parties. But many not regarding thoſe obligations, 
eſpecially ſuch that were for Wodeward (for Howes obtained the Mayor- 
' ſhip) profeſſed that they would have nothing to do with the Town, but 
incorporate themſelves into the ſervice of the Scholars, to the end that 
they might enjoy their privileges; but John Ruſſell Biſhop of Lincoln, 
who was then Chancellor, underſtanding the whole matter, wrote to the 
Academians (1) the 10 of Oct. following, and prudently admoniſhed them, 
leaſt they unadviſedly act in the ſaid bufineſs, or animate the Oppidans in 
this their deſign, or ſuffer themſelves to be deluded by them, but rather 
reſtrain their ſtubbornneſs by their modeſty and good counſel. 


Dom. 1490 
258 | 5—6 Hen. VII. 


In the beginning of this year hapned a great ſtir in the Univerſity (2) 
about one Thomas of the Seler, ſervant to the Abbat of Abendon, who 
having ſtole divers precious goods from his Maſter went to Oxford and was 
concealed in the Auſten Friery. The Abbat upon knowledge of this, de- 
mands his body ; but the Members thereof deny him : Complaints there- 
fore being made to the King, he forthwith ſends to the Univerſity, that they 
lay hold on him, and deliver him up into the hands of Mr. Richard Fitz- 
james, his Chaplain. They accordingly do it, and Seler is committed to 
priſon. In the mean time Thomas Thwaytes Prior of the faid Fryery was 
examined about the matter by the Chancellor, and after him John Cope 
the Sub-Prior, and at length Steph. Durtes Bac. of Div. a Brother of the 
ſaid Houſe. All which being found guilty of concealing the ſaid goods, 
and that they had intentions to make a benefit of them, were committed 
to priſon in the Caſtle, which is all I have hitherto found of the matter. 


This year the predictions of Thom. Kent before mentioned, and SIM 
Oxonian Aſtronomers concerning a great Froſt, and the ſcarcity of grain 


(1) F fol. 160 b. Ep. 377. (2) Ibid. in Ep. 387, 390, 393. 
| that 
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that ſhould follow, were now come to paſs. The froſt began a little before 
the Nativity, (1) and laſted, with ſnow ſometimes falling, almoſt 12 days, 
and then it began to freeze again with the falling of much ſnow. This 
froſt continuing till Jan. 29, became at length ſo hard and vehement that 
Carts and horſes could paſs over the river running by Lawrence Hinxſey 
near Oxford: Fowl and Fiſh alſo were ſo much deſtroyed by it, that a 
great ſcarcity of them followed. The ſame year hapned ſuch a dearth (con- 
tinuing from about the Froſt till the harveſt following and afterwards) that 
wheat was fold in Oxford market for 16d and barley for 8d a buſhel, to the 
great grief and trouble of the Scholars. 


This year alſo the Univerſity by their letters (2) ſent to John de Gyglys 
alias de Liliis, LL. D. (ſometime of this Univerſity, but now Collector of 
the debts in England belonging to the Apoſtolic Chamber, afterwards Bi- 
ſhop of Worceſter) obtained by his endeavours licenſe from the Pope that 
the Chancellor or Commiſſary of the Univerſity and their ſucceſſors for 
ever might : 


I. With conſent of the Doctors of Divinity give power and liberty (with 
approbation firſt had) to any learned man whatſoever, to preach where he 


pleaſe. 


IT. Confer leſſer Orders on the Univerſity, ſuch I ſuppoſe as were the 
firſt Clerical Tonſures, which were granted before to Abbats and Priors in 
relation to the Members of their reſpective Monaſteries. 


The reaſon of theſe their defires and Grant of The Pope that followed, 
was without doubt becauſe of the Conſtitution (3) of Archbiſhop Arundel 
beforementioned, diſenabling Scholars that were not privileged to preach 
without licenſe obtained from a Biſhop. This I ſay being obtained, the 
Univerſity enjoyed it till the change of Religion, and then all things be- 
ing in a confuſion this liberty ceaſed, and the Grant thereof taken away 
among divers (if not a multitude) of Papal Bulls that were then loſt, 
eſpecially at that time, when the Pope's name was by command eraſed out 


(1) REG. Coll. Mert. ut ſupra fol. 48, a. in Concilio Oxoniæ tento, tit. De Hæreticis apud 

(2) In F fol. 164, b. Ep. 394, fol. 165 a. Lynewodum, ubi agitur de Concionatoribus licen- 
Ep. 397- tiandis et approbandis, nihil omnino habetur de 

(3) Notandum quod in Conſtitutione Provin- Academico hoc privilegio in licentiandis hujuſ- 
ciali per Tho. Arundell Archiepiſcopum Cantuar. modi Concionatoribus. 


of 
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of our books. In the beginning of Q. Elizabeth, it was then (I know not 
by what means) revived, as our Regiſters for thoſe times teſtify, having in 
them divers Supplicats made by Nee perſons, that they might have li- 
berty to preach per totam Angliam. 


John Moreton, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, did this year viſit divers 


Dioceſes within his Province, and among others the Dioceſe of Lincoln, 
but whether he viſited the Univerſity of Oxon, now in that Dioceſe, I find 
no expreſs mention of it. 


Dom. 1491 
_ TR, Hen. VII. 


This year aroſe a great contention (1) between the Scholars of the Uni- 
verſity and certain men of the Borough of Wodſtock near Oxford, and eſ- 
pecially with the ſervants of Edm. Hampden Eſq. before mentioned. .So 
much did the inſurrection increaſe, through the neglect of the Magiſtrates 
of the Univerſity in checking it, before it grew to be ripe, that the vulgar 
fort of Scholars, with other aſſociates of the Laity, did ſo inſult and do- 
mineer, that the great men of the Univerſity, for whom they had ſpite and 
malice, were in danger of their lives. At length leaſt the effuſion of blood 
and flaughter of men ſhould follow, three of the ſaid ſervants, and the 
brother of Edm. Hampden were delivered up, and afterwards by Thomas 
Hobbys the Northern Proctor and certain Doctors (who interpoſed them- 


{elves in the buſineſs) were brought to All Souls College (of which the 


ſaid Proctor was Fellow) and thence were ſent to Bocardo Priſon, to no 
other purpoſe but to-ſcotch-or ſtop the fury and malice of evil men, which, 

the perſuaſions of the moſt noted Regents of the Univerſity could not do. 

The riſe of this tumult was (as it ſeems) occaſioned by a certain Tax ; in 
the collecting of which, the faid Hampden (who was chief Steward of the 
Univerſity) and certain Treaſurers (2) belonging to the King were con- 
cerned. Whether it ſeemed unjuſt or oppreſſive to the Univerſity, it doth 
not abſolutely appear. However, after the whole relation of the matter 
came to the knowledge of the King, he was as 'twere forced to interpoſe 
himſelf in the buſineſs, and fairly at length to promiſe (3) the Academians 
that they ſhould not be incommoded or ſuffer any inconvenience or diſpro- 


fit by the ſaid Hampden. F 
(1) REG. Coll. Mert. ut ſupra, fol. 93 a, © (2) Quæſtores. 

alibi. (3) F fol. 172b. 173 b. Ep. 449, 453, 454- 
Vor. I. 4 0 About 
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About the beginning of Febr. following aroſe a diſcord (1) among the 
Regents concerning the election of the inferior Bedell of Divinity, void by 
the death of one Rich. Sparke. The ſum of it was thus. The Commiſ- 
fary, 18 Doctors, and about 50 Regents required that the Proctors would 
proceed to election, but they denied it, averring that it was in their au- 
thority and power to proceed in it when they thought fit. Upon which 
the Commiſſary, Doctors and Maſters interpreted the Statutes of the elec- 
tions of the Chancellor and Bedells, viz. that of the Chancellor begin- 
ning thus (2) — Item ſtatutum eſt quod quilibet Magiſter &c. and the 
other thus (3) — Conſimili modo quo eligitur &c. and finding ſufficient 
ground whereby to proceed againſt the Proctors, went forthwith to elec- 
tion; for ſo long as this contention held, all Scholaftic Acts ceaſed to the 
great detriment of learning. Upon this the Proctors appealed to the 
great Congregation, 1. e. of Regents and Non Regents, and they taking 
the matter into debate, judged the appeal of the Proctors to be vain and 
frivolous, remitted the cauſe and cauſes of their appeal, approved the de- 
claration of the Statutes made by that Congregation the third of the 
faid month of February; and for the tranquillity of the Maſters in 
the election of the ſaid Bedell, decreed, appointed and ordained that the 
Proctors proceed according to the will of the Congregation of Regent 
Maſters approved in the ſolemn one called the great. After this ſentence 
was pronounced, all parties by a common conſent choſe quietly and peace- 
ably one John Johnſon the laſt of the ſame month (though the King before 
had ſent (4) to them in behalf of another perſon.) Which being performed, 
the Univerfity the year following made (for the prevention of the like diſor- 
der) a Statute (5) concerning the election of the Servants of the Univer- 


ſity, which being inſerted in the old Statute books were for the moſt part 
ſoon after defaced and torn. 


Dom. 1493 
Os 9 Hen: VII. 


Two years following the former, a ſore plague viſited the Univerfity,(6) 
and ſwept away many as well Cleric as Laic. Thoſe of Colleges for the 


(1) Rx. Coll. Mert. ut ſupra, et alibi. (5) A ;o b. B 10 b. C 122, a. 

(2) In A 93, a. B 5; b. C 121, &c. (6) Rec. Call. Mert. ut ſupra, fol. 99 b, et 
(3) A 10 a, B 66, b. C 37, a. D II, a. alibi, 

(4) F Ep. 447- 


moſt 


r 
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moſt part retired to their houſes in the country ; viz. thoſe of Magdalen 
College to Brackley in Northamptonſhire, Oriel to St. Barthelmew's near 
Oxford, but Merton, inſtead of Cuxham their uſual place of retirement, 
went to Iſlip near Oxford. The vehemency of this Plague laſted from the 
beginning of April to St. John Baptiſt's day, and then the Scholars for the 
moſt part returned. So frequent were Peſtilences in theſe and after times 


(as they ſhall be remembred in their places) that they gave a great blow 


to learning, and cauſed it much to decreaſe and looſe its vigour. By their 
frequency alſo, ignorance reigned, and conſequently rudeneſs and ſeveral 
ſorts of vice, which in time appeared ſo notorious, that it was conſulted 


by great perſonages of annulling the Univerſity, or elſe tranſlating it to 
another place, as I ſhall anon more at large mention. 


Dom. 1494 
85 5 9-10 Hen. VII. 


It muſt be now remembred that Dr. John Ruſſell, Biſhop of Lincoln, 
who was the firſt perpetual Chancellor of the Univerſity, being now bur- 
dened with old age, had intentions to quit all right to his place, which he 
for ſeveral years had laudably held. Whereupon a controverſy being likely 
to fall out among the Regents and Non Regents concerning his ſucceſſor, 
the King, who was at Wodſtock, endeavoured to prevent it. At length on 
9 Oct. he wrote (1) to the Univerſity that the Members thereof ſhould 
not think of electing a new Chancellor till they had heard more of his 
pleaſure concerning that matter, for he then promiſed that he would take 
care that they ſhould have a Chancellor to their own liking. Which let- 
ters they by their Steward Sir Raynold Bray anſwered (2) with all ſubmiſ- 
fiveneſs, that they would obey what he had commanded.” But the Chan- 
cellor ſoon after dying, and the Academians hearing no farther from the 
King about their new Chancellor, proceeded according to cuſtom and 
ſtatute to an election, and forthwith by an unanimous conſent choſe Car- 
dinal Morton, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. But the election being ſcarce 
finiſhed, they received letters (3) from the King dated in the Tower of 
London on the eleventh of Jan. by Mr. Edward Wylloughby his Chap- 


lain, wherein he, according to that ih before he had faid, propoſed to 


them the Biſhops of Lychfield and Rocheſter, namely Dr. Will. Smyth 
and Dr. Fitzjames, to elect which of them they pleated. But the faid 


(i) F fol. 197 b, Kc. (2) Ibid. (J) 1b. Epiſt. 469. 
40 2 Biſhops 
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Biſhops underſtanding what the Academians had done, ftirred no farther 
in the matter, only told the King that it was their deſire (if it pleaſed him) 
to deſiſt, inaſmuch that the Academians had made ſo good a choice al- 
ready.” The King therefore being ſatisfied, the Univerſity by certain per- 
ſons excuſed what they had done, and afterwards tendered to the new 
Chancellor (being then at London) his oath, but he telling them that there 
was no need of it, ſeeing that he had received ſeveral oaths before at the 
taking of his degrees, they therefore only on 17 Feb. this year gave a diſ- 
penſation for it and for his abſence from the Univerſity, notwithſtanding 
it was againſt the cuſtom of the Ancients, and ſcarce to be proved by ex- 
ample. As for Biſhop Ruſſell he dying about the latter end of December 
left ſome token of love to the Univerſity. 


Dom. 1495 
28 ö 10—11 Hen. VII. 


And as there were not wanting divers outrages and wickednefles per- 
formed now by certain rude Scholars, which brought a ſcandal on the reſt ; 
ſo alſo by Laics of the Town, who did now ſtrive to weaken the privileges 
of the Univerſity — “ Invadunt optime paſtor” (ſay the Univerſity to John 
Morton, Archbiſhop of Canterbury in an Epiſtle (1) of theirs dat. 5 Non. 
May in this year) © gregem iſtum quem veſtra maxima authoritas in tutelam 
ſuſcepit, lupi rapaces, quales fi recte dixerimus quoſdam hujus Oppidi 
Laicos, non injuria appellare licet. Sed non tam acerrime invadunt, quam 
ſunt ad diſpergendas oves paratiſſimi, ad devorandos agnos accuratiſſimi. 
Speramus tamen innocentibus nobis nefarios homines parum nocere poſſe, 
cum ad defenſionem, ſtatuta et privilegia manifeſtiſſima habeamus &c.' 
aſterwards the Univerſity proceeding in their complaints tell him thus — 
Citarunt jam pridem optime paſtor quidam Laici de ſuburbiis Oxon. Ma- 
giſtrum Thomam à ſſon bonarum Artium accurratiſſimum interpretem, vi- 
rum magna virtute præditum et veſtræ Univerſitatis Regentem neceſſarium, 
ip ſaque citatio ex veſtræ audientiæ curia ad eum in Univerſitate tranſmiſſa 
eſt. Unde autem omnis res emanarit ipſum quem diximus Magiſtrum 
Thomam qui noſter hodie Tabellarius eſt exiſtimamus ad Reverendiſſimam 
dominationem veſtram palam ſignificaturum, ſcil. quod facta tandem cita- 
tio ne per Johannem Roys Laicum nihil ſtatuti prætermittentes noſtra ex 
parte carceribus eum mandavimus, atque hucuſque rei primis authoribus 


(1) F fol. 179. . 
eande m 
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eandem rite ſtatuimus pœnam. Cujus occaſione rei, idem Joh. Roys, dic- 
tum Magiſtrum Thomam cum aliis privilegiatis ſecundo citari fecit, et in 
eum contemptum magna fraude ſuſcitavit; ſed quam ſit omni contemptu 
immunis ſtatim videre eſt; is enim confidimus non contemnit, quem leges 
private, hæque Apoſtolicæ (1) exemerunt, dum ſe contumacem comparendo 
non reddidit, venit et tung ad veſtræ audientiæ curiam vocatus, plenam libe- 
rationem abs tam præſtantiſſima dominatione veſtra expectaturus: neque 
hac in re, ſolius hominis cauſa agitur, ſed Reipub. negotium profecto trac- 
tatur. Quare, ſi inimicorum impetum propulſare atque propellere maxima 


potentia veſtra ſemper cuput, oviculam iſtam hodie defendat oramus, in 
qua noſtram, &c. 


Thus the Univerſity. But theſe things being taken grievouſly by the 
ſaid Roys, they moved him ſo far to revenge himſelf againſt the Univerſity, 
that at length he was accounted a moſt malicious enemy, (2) nay rather a 
plague, thereto. For he being a luſty ſon of Venus, would needs become 
a defender of light huſwives (ſuch I mean that made a livelihood of their 
bodies, which they proſtrated to all comers) and thereupon purpoſely give 
occaſion of great ſtrife between the Proctors and himſelf with others about 
the delivering of them from priſon. For ſo it was, that by certain means 
which he uſed, he would often procure them underhand to be delivered into 
his cuſtody, to the end that they might be conveyed away and conſequently 
eſcape puniſhment, to the great abuſe of juſtice. But at length he being 
ſtopped in theſe proceedings by a formal Bannimus that was publiſhed, did 
work his deſigns ſo far in the minds of evil men in the neighbouring vil- 
lages, that he and his comrades would not only ſet upon Scholars recruiting 
themſelves in the bordures of the Univerſity, but alſo ſometimes in the night 
time ſet upon them in their Hoſtles moſt near to the gates of the Town, 
beat them and rob them of their goods. At length he being reconciled to 
the Univerſity, broke out again into ſeveral diſorders as well againſt the 
Townſmen as Scholars, as appears in the ſeries of matters tried in the Com- 
miſlary's Court. Among ſeveral wickedneſſes which he committed was 
one againſt John Williams, (3) afterward Senior Baillive of the Town, for 
which being arreſted he gave ſureties to the Steward of the Univerſity to 
make anſwer for what he had done, an. 1 502. 


(1) Leges Apoflolice—intelligu privilegia Pa- (2) Ib. fol. 181, b. 
palia et Exemptiones, &c. | (3) d fol. 141, 145; 
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The next was againſt Dr John Aſhlaby (1) an. 1509, who for the crimes 
and treſpaſſes done againſt him, put him into the Commiſſary's Court, but 
he being minded to tranſlate it to another, the ſaid Royſe was bound in a 
bond of 201 that he ſhould not act againſt the ſaid Doctor within the Uni- 
verſity in any Court but in that of the Commiſſary's, the which if he did, 
then ſhould it be lawful for the faid Univerſity to enter upon the lands and 
tenements which he had within the precincts of the ſaid Univerſity by way 
of deſtraint for the ſaid 20l. Among others alſo which he treſpaſſed upon 
was one John Heynes, (2) Mayor of the Town in an. 1516, for which 
being impriſoned, was upon letters from the Chancellor to his Commiſlary, 
freed thence by the Univerſity, but with this condition that he ſhould not 
remain within the precincts. of the ſaid Univerſity beyond the 12th hour of 
the next day under pain of impriſonment. 


Dom. 1497 
RAE 12—13 Hen. VII. 


The excellent Princeſs MARGARET Counteſs of RicumonD and 
DERBY, Mother to the right excellent Prince Henry VII, King of Eng- 
land, having had licenſe the laſt year ta found a certain lecture of Theology 
and a Reader of the fame in this Univerſity, did this year cauſe it to be 
executed by an eminent Theologitt ; for ſo I find it expreſſed to that effect in 
a certain Regiſter (3) running thus Memorandum quod in craſtino 8. 
Trinitatis (hoc an.) nobilis mulier Domina MARGARETA Regia progeni- 
trix, inczpit ſumptibus ſuis et expenſis unam publicam Lecturam S. Theo- 
logiæ in Univerſitate Oxon in Scholis ejuſdem ad maximum S. fidei profec- 
tum, et Magiſter Edmundus Wylford tunc S. Theologiz Baccalaureus, ean-. 
dem incepit legendo Quodlibeta Doctoris ſubtilis ſolenniter, cui occurrebat 
maxima audientium multitudo | | 

Thus the ſaid note. Which Wylford being thought to be the moſt fit 
perſon, the Univerſity therefore deſired their Chancellor (4) Cardinal More- 
ton that he would interceed to the Counteſs for him ; and being obtained 
they congratulated (5) the ſaid Counteſs for her bounty to, and great care in 
cheriſhing the Muſes. So noble ſhe was for the propagation of good letters, 
that ſhe was at great charge in breeding certain young Gentlemen under the 


(1) 7 fol. 92, b. (4) F Ep. 486. 


(2) G 289, b (5) Ib. Ep. 487. 
(3) REC. Coll. Mert. fol. 110, b. 8 P · 4 


tuition 
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tuition of Mr. Maurice Weſtbury of this Univerſity, who being wholly 
taken up in that employment, the ſaid Counteſs wrote (1) to the Chanel: 
lor and Regents 1492, that they would be pleaſed to diſpenſe with him for 
his neceſſary Regency. Further alſo 'twas ſhe (give me leave to make a 
digreſs) that had ſo great {kill in the French tongue, that ſhe undertook 
to tranſlate a book thence into Engliſh (2) called SpEcuLUM AuREum, 
commonly © The Mirroure of Golde for the ſynfull ſoule, which had it 
ſeems a little before been tranſlated at Paris out of Latin into French. 


Dom. 1498 
85 | 13—14 Hen. VII. 


About this time, or rather before, ER As Mus, that great light of learn- 
ing came into England ; for whoſe company divers of both Univerſities 
courted him, as he himſelf tells us. 3) At length for the great eſteem he 
had for Dr. John Colet (his Maſter as he calls him) and Thomas Linaker, 
both of this Univerſity, came to Oxford. The place where he abode, was 
St. Mary College, a receptacle for Canon Regulars (the great Gate of 
which is almoſt oppoſite to New Inn) where after his ſettlement he wrote his 
Diſputation De tædio et pavore Chriſti; dedicated to the faid Colet: his 
Epiſtles alſo to Joh. Sixtinus and Gul. Montjoyus, dat. an. 1497 et 1498. 
With what liking his company and abode here was accepted, I cannot 


juſtly deliver. Some had him in great efteem, others that were ignorant, 


ſhunned and deſpiſed him. His endeavours being wholly bent to reform the 
Greek language, or rather make it familiar (it being now reduced to a low 
ebb) ſome by the perſuaſions of the Religious Students as is uſually re 
ported, would by no means hearken to him, though eagerly advifed Wd 
by word of mouth and writing by Colet and Linaker. 

To thoſe that were ingenious and willing to attain to it, his indulging 
aſſiſtance was not wanting, but freely read to and taught them without re- 
ward, continuing in that employment, or rather recreation all the time 
that he was in the Univerſity, which was coming and going ſeveral years. 
At length divers having conquered it, endeavoured to propagate it in others, 
which being perceived by ſeveral (ſuch that cheriſhed their own ignorance) 


(1) Ib. Ep. 458. 2 edit. in 4to. and 8 vo.] and in 4to. 15 26. 

(2) Impreſſ. Angl. Londini temp. Hen. [VII] (3) In EeisTor 1s, ex quibus Paulus Merula 
per Ric. Pynſon; [in 4to. and ſome copies on vitam ejuſdem Eraſmi conflavit. 
vellum] : et ibid. per Winken de Word, 1 522— 


ſought 
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ſought all means they could to make it ridiculous, not only in their com- 
mon diſcourſes and writing, but alſo preaching from the pulpit, as being 
deviliſh and damnable, not at all calling to mind with what eagerneſs many 
of their predeceſſors did embrace it in Groſsteſt's time, in Rog. Bacon's 
time, and when the public Lectures of the Tongues were ſettled in the 
reign of Edward II. 


Theſe petite controverſies laſted ſeveral years, ſometimes more, ſome- 
times leſs, as occaſion offered when any thing thereof was publiſhed and 
touched in the Schools. At length leaſt the ignorant party, which conſiſted 
as well of Secular Students as Religious, ſhould by their fooliſh actions en- 
deavour to extirpate that which was fo luckily revived, Cardinal Wolſey 
took ſuch order, that when he came to Oxford to pertorm his great deſigns 
for the advancement of learning, blaſted their proceedings and gave very 


great encouragement to the Grecians, as it ſhall in the following Memo- 
rables be ſhewed. 


From Oxford Eraſmus went to Cambridge, where at firſt he found the 
Scholars far worſe than at Oxford. He read there (1) the Greek Gram- 
mar of Cryſoloras, but very few or none would beſtow the pains to be 
his auditors. When he had made a Comedy or Tragedy, which he en- 
tituled © Icaromenippus,' (2) there was none of that Univerſity could, or 
at leaſt would, write it out, and therefore he with great complaints ſent it 
to Andrew Ammonius to have it tranſcribed. Now though the later Hiſ- 
torian of that Univerſity (3) doth as 'twere excuſe it to their credit, by 
ſaying that none of their Scholars would be ſo mercenary as to engage in 
ſuch an office, yet who cannot be confident of it, but that it was becauſe 
of their ignorance in writing Latin, the Univerſity at that time being 
overſpread with barbariſm. Thoſe, I confeſs, of the wiſer and better fort 
thought it perhaps below them, but the others cannot be ſuppoſed ſo. 
Certainly if the ſaid Hiſtorian had ſeen the works of Scholars in theſe 
times and what authors report of learning now profeſſed, he would never 
have made ſuch an idle excuſe : for what by the late Civil wars between 
the two Houſes, and thoſe frequent Peſtilences that in theſe times hapned, 
and eſpecially in the Univerſities, Scholars were ſo ſwept away and learning 


(1) Ut in Ey1sToL1s ſuis lib. 8. Ep. 3, (3) Tho. Fuller in HisT. Univerſ. Cantabr. 
ſo 


{2) Ib. lib. 8. ſect. 5, Jo. 
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fo far loſt that thoſe who could but write and read were accounted no 
ſmall Clerks. 


Whether the Cantabrigians did repell Eraſmus by the perſuaſions of 
the religious Students, I know not, but certain it is, that for above thirty 
years about this time, they continued (1) in their Sophiſtry and Little Lo- 
gics, and would by no means (though they had a learned Biſhop to be their 
Chancellor) be drawn to admire or follow Eraſmus, who was ſo intimately 
acquainted with him. Some of Cambridge when they were deſired by 
Ammonius to deliver (2) letters of his to Eraſmus then there, did not, 
nor would not, to his loſs, and therefore he believed them to be Laics, 
whom he thought before (perhaps he ſuppoſed rightly) were Scholars, and 
therefore by Eraſmus were well ſtiled monſters among men, and ſuch that 
went beyond the inhoſpitable Britains for Barbariſm. 

But as the changing of an old cuſtom, however neceſſary the change be 
and profitable, in the beginning moſt commonly proveth full of difficulty : 
So this mutation which Eraſmus endeavoured, found at firſt no light oppo- 
fition in divers places — auecbop N res vag 1 Targa SD rel r]. And 
in the Univerſity of Cambridge far more than in Oxford, No one thing 
was ſo unwillingly received and more oppoſed by that gang, who endea- 
voured that ignorance might take place, than that admirable light to the 

clearing of error and miſtake, the Greek text of the New Teſtament firſt 
publiſhed in print by the faid Eraſmus : And yet nevertheleſs it was ap- 
pointed (as he faith) under a great mulct in a certain College in Cam- 
bridge, that no Fellow thereof ſhould be ſo vile and impious to bring it 
within the Gates, having then and before been rejected and written againſt 
by ſeveral, eſpecially by Dr. Henry Standiſh, a Mendicant Frier, afterward 
Biſhop of St. Aſaph. The world as we know was never deſtitute of ſuch 
blocks and impediments to lay in the way of learning, as willingly endure 
not any part of curious diligence that ſeeks or teaches whatſoever is be- 
yond their commonly received. nihil ultra. And as there were now fre- 
quently ſuch both here and at Cambridge, ſo were there not wanting in 
each place learned men that oppoſed them, and endeavoured for all light to 
truth that could be obtained, and ſuch were Will. Latimer, Colet, Lina- 
ker, Grocyn and others for Oxford, John Cheeke, and Richard Croke for 
Cambridge, the laſt of which (ſometime Pupil to Linaker and Grocyn) 


(1) Eraſmus in Ep1sT. ut ſupra, lib, 2, Ep. (2) Ib. lib. 8, Ep. 8. 
10, p. 112, 
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though he endeavoured in his Orations while he was Orator, (1) to perſuade 
them to embrace the Greek, and not deſert that noble language, yet they 


could not by all his Rhetoric and Oratory be courted to it, till their folly 
was manifeſted to all men. (2) 


_ . Dom. 1499 
14—15 Hen. VII. 

I find nothing memorable this year, only that ſeveral complaints being 
put up to the King of the Scholars of Oxford their hunting after Veniſon 
in the Foreſts of Shotover, Stow and elſwhere; it was given in command 
(3) to them by the ſaid King, that they ſhould forbear for the future, leaſt 
they undergo the law provided againſt ſuch that hunt after, and kill the 
King's deer, as alſo utter baniſhment from the Univerfity. The chiefeſt 
of theſe perſons that received the command were Mr. Chriſtopher Speke 
Principal of Nevyll's Inn, John Haynes Principal of St. George's Hall, 
the Principal of White Hall, the Principal of Braſenoſe Hall, James Cant- 
well Principal of Coleſhull Hall, the Principal of London College, Wil- 
liam Horſey Doctor of Decrees Principal of Peckwater's Inn, Mr. John 
Kidwelley Principal of St. Edward's Hall, Mr. Tho. Cauſe Principal of 
Staple Hall, Mr. William Glover Principal of Hart Hall, and Mr. Robert 
Oſeley Principal of Great White Hall. Several ſuch commands I find in 
former times given to the Scholars of Oxon, but having omitted them hi- 
therto, I thought it not unworthy to let the Reader know them now once 


for all; which though not altogether neceſſary, yet fit at this time leaſt an 
year be vacant. (4) 


Dom. 1 500 
*. 0 15—16 Hen. VII. 

If in Oxford the Greek tongue was for ſome time by a few repelled, 
yet afterwards it was (as anon ſhall be ſhewed) embraced with genuine 
capacities. I know full well that by thoſe Civil wars before mentioned, 
which were commonly foreſeen by the fighting of Scholars of ſeveral 
countries among themſelves in this Univerſity, and thoſe frequent Peſti- 
lences alſo among us, moſt of the ancient Hoſtles were left void, and the 
Scholars for the moſt part reduced to barbariſm, and brought under a ſad cloud 
of ignorance. No leſs than about thirty Peſts both great and ſmall hapned 


(1) Edit. 1520 aut circa, 487 et vol. xxi. p. 237: ex Rec, Cantabr. 
(2) 150% Hen. VII —confeſſa fuit gratia D. (3) Res. d. fol. 23, a. 


Eraſmo Roterodamo et facultas incipiendi in Theo- 65 [Vide Hari Lib. de Me u. f. 111: Rot. + 
logia Cantabrigiæ. Br. Twyni CoLL, vol, iii. p. Clauſ. i Hen. V, m. 29.] 


in 
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in this laſt century. One or two alſo not a little violent fell out this and 
the laſt year, (1) in which, not only divers of this Univerſity, accounted 
worthy in their times, were deprived of their lives, but alſo others in the 
Nation, as well Prelates (2) as Secular Lords. Which laſt Peſtilence was 
accompanied with great inundations and ſcarcity of grain, and when ſcarcity 
falls out, and Exhibitions fail which commonly follow, Scholars betake 
themſelves to mechanical profeſſions as now and before they did. 


© Dom. 1501 - 
3 3 VII. 

What I find memorable this year, is that in the month of September 
Prince Arthur came (3) to ſee the Univerſity, and lodging himſelf in 
Magdalen College, for the ſake of the Preſident Dr. Mayow (Almoner at 
this time to the King) was kindly received there by Speeches. Afterwards 
viſiting other Colleges was received with the ſame ceremony. 


Dom. 1502 
| ey 17—18 Hen. VII. 

But as ſuch viſitations of ſickneſſes beforementioned, did often happen 
among us (the reaſon of which I ſhall anon ſhew) ſo there were not want- 
ing through the effects thereof (ignorance) continual ſtrifes in the Univer- 
ſity, witneſs thoſe that hapned this year, of which that notable one with 
the bearing of arms, which fell out in the night time on the Feaſt of the 
Holy Trinity, is moſt of all remarkable. It was began and promoted by 
certain Legiſts (4) of divers Halls and Inns, chiefly of Hinxſey Hall and 
Peckwater's Inn, the Scholars of which wandred about the Univerſity 
doing much harm and miſchief to ſeveral perſons. At length coming to 
Braſenoſe Hall, made a great outrage againſt Mr. Hawarden the Northern 
Proctor by a continual knocking againſt the dores, taking away alſo the 
glaſs windows, and doing other grand enormities. Which, when the Com- 
miſſary Dr. Atwater, with other diſcreet men of the Univerſity, would 
have peaceably determined, and alſo have puniſhed the offenders according 
to Statute, could not becauſe the matter in the beginning was particular, 
and not eaſily to be diſcovered. - At length after a general inquiſition 


(1) Rec. Coll. Mert. ut ſupra, f. 128 a, &c. ton Biſhop of Wincheſter, John Alcock Biſhop of 


(2) [The Biſhops that died this year were] John Ely, and Thomas Jane Biſhop of Norwich, 
Morton Archb. of Canterbury, [ Cardinal, and (3) d fol. 103, a. 


Chanc. of this Univ.] Thomas Rotheram Archb. (4) Ib. in Res. Mert. f. 132 b &c. 
of York, [and Chanc. of Camb.] Thomas Lang- \ 


4 P 2 | through 
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through the Faculty of Law, being underſtood and diſcovered, the Com- 
miſfary conſulted about it in a Convocation of Regents and Non Regents. 
They after ſome deliberation about the matter, declared with an unanimous 
conſent, that the chief Ringleaders of the ſaid Riot, ſhould according to 
the Statutes be mulcted. Whereupon ſeveral being called and examined, 
who would neither confeſs any thing of themſelves, neither others that 
were vehemently ſuſpected, were ſent to priſon, ſome to the Caſtle, others 
to Bocardo, where ſeveral of them continued four days, others five, ſome a 
week, and others a month. All which time even to the end of the Aſ- 
ſumption, the Univerſity was tired out with continual Congregations, At 
length the arms of ſome of the Legiſts being delivered up, and certain 
mulcts paid, an end was put to the matter. 


Not long after or the year following at fartheſt, aroſe a great diſcord in 
the choice of a Chancellor, occaſioning thereby the place to continue void 
divers weeks, if not months. All which matters coming to the King's 
knowledge, he by command given to certain Commiſſioners in this caſe, 
ordered a particular Statute (1) to be made, to prevent ſuch diſorders that 
might in future times happen again, which being accordingly done in Dr. 
Mayow's time, was inſerted among the reſt of the Statutes to remain there 
and be as authentic and of as great vigour as the other. 


Dom. 1503 
2385 | 18—19 Hen. VII. 


To paſs by another outrage that hapned (2) in the Univerſity about Palm 
Sunday this year, with the bearing of arms by divers Scholars (with which 
and other miſdemeanors the Univerſity acquainted (3) Rich. Fox Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, now in great favour with the King,) I ſhall proceed. 


In the month of Auguſt aroſe (4) another Peſtilence among the Scho- 
lars. Moft part of them as well of Colleges as Halls or Inns, withdrew 
themſelves from the Univerſity to their native homes ; others elſewhere as 
convenient air or ſubſiſtence afforded. So vehemently did it rage in ſome 
Houſes of learning, that the Scholars were totally forced to quit them and 
receed. From St. Albans Hall where it had got a footing, the Principal 
thereof Mr. John Forſter, with all the Students, a very few excepted, went to 


(1) In B fol. 102. (3) F Ep. ult. viz, num. 527. 
(2) REG. Mert. ut ſupra, fol. 138, b. (4) Ib. in Res. Mert. fol. 143, b, &c. 


Iſlip 
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Iſlip near Oxford, where, after ſome time, the Peſt overtaking them (three 
weeks being firſt ſpent in mirth and jollity) ſeveral of them died, and were 
buried, ſome there, others at Ellesfield, and another at Noke. Of the num- 
ber of thoſe that died was one Rich. Fitzjames, nephew to the Biſhop of 
Rocheſter, who dying on the Nativity of our Lady was buried at Iſlip. 


In Octob. following the Peſt breaking forth (1) in Merton Coll. ſome of 
the Fellows and Bachelaurs retired to the Lodge in Stow Wood, others to 
Wotton near Cumnore in Berkſhire, and did not return till 17 Dec. fol- 
lowing. Thoſe Halls and Inns which before were full, were now for the 
molt part empty. Of 55 Halls, but 33 were now flenderly inhabited, as 
may be ſeen in our Regiſters. One Hall called Civil Law Hall or School, 
flouriſhed about this time (though in its buildings decayed) by the care of 
the learned and judicious Dr. Will. Warham Principal or Moderator there- 
of ; which he leaving this year (having before had ſeveral Deputies therein) 
becauſe of his preferment to the ſee of London, became void for ſome 
time. The year following the ſaid Warham was tranſlated to Canterbury, 
at whoſe inthronization ſomething occurred relating to this Univerſity ; 
which though a little out of the road, yet I ſhall adventure to remember 
it, and it is this. 


At the firſt courſe on Sunday (2) dinner 9 Mar. being the day of the 
ſaid inthronization, was A Warner conveyed upon a rounde boorde, of 
viii panes, with vii Towres, imbattled and made with flowres, ſtandying 
on every towre a Bedil (3) in his habit, with his ſtaffe: and in the ſame 
boorde firſt the Kyng ſyttyng in the Parliament with his Lordes about hym 
in their robes, and Saint Wylliam lyke an Archbiſhop ſyttyng on the ryght 
hande of the Kyng. Then the Chaunceler of Oxforde, with other Doc- 
tors about hym, preſented the faid Lord Wylliam, kneelyng in a Doctors 


habit, unto the Kyng, with his commend of vertue and cunnyng, with 
theſe verſes : 


(1) Ib. fol. 144 a. 
( 2) In quodam MS in Archiv. Bib. Bodl. MS, 
nu. 42. [Arch. A 181, Rot. 6: printed in the 
black Engliſh letter, on one fide of a roll, and 
Archbiſhop Nevill's Inthronization on the other: ] 
(3) Pro 8 Bedellis numerantur paCtovyoc, et 
Cruciger, qui ſcilicet Archiepiſcopalem Crucem 


coram Cancellario in ſolennibus proceſſionibus 
geſtabat, de qua Cruce No in reſcripto Hen. 

III, de Judzis ut ſupra, an. 1268. Much of 
the ſolemnity of Warham's Inthronization is in 
Matt. Parker's De AxTiqQuitaTeE Britannice 
Eccleſiæ &c. printed 1572, p. 350, 351, in Will. 

Warham. [edit, Drake, p. 456. ] 


Deditus 
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Deditus a teneris ſtudiis hic noſter alumnus, 
Morum et doctrinæ (1) tantum profecit ut aulam 
Illuſtrare tuam, et curare negotia regni 


(Rex Henrice) tui poſſit honorifice. 


And the Kyng anſweryng in theſe verſes 


* 
— 


Tales eſſe decet, quibus uti ſacra majeſtas (2) 
Regnum in tutando debeat imperio. 
Quare ſuſcipiam quem commendaſtis alumnum 


Digna daturus ei præmia pro meritis. 


By the appearance on which boord it is manifeſt that there were now 
cight Officers belonging to the Chancellor, viz. fix Bedells, a Vergerer 
and a Crucifer, as tis expreſſed in the [Note.] The laſt of which was 
taken away at the Reformation of Religion when Proceſſions were throwd 
aſide. The eight embattled Towers were I ſuppoſe New Coll. Magdalen, 
Merton, Oſney, Rewley, Black Fryers, Auſten, and Grey. All which 
except the three firſt have been long ſince demoliſhed. 


Dom. 1504 
1 | 19—20 Hen. VII. 


But to proceed : the Scholars which before were fled, being now return- 
ed and ſettled, reaſſumed their Lectures again. Among ſeveral ſtrangers 
that came to Oxford about this time was one Andrew Alazard (3) of the 
Univerſity of Mompellier. He was a learned man and Doctor of Phyſic of 
that Univerſity, and becauſe his defire was to be incorporated in the ſame 
Faculty, did at the command of the Chancellor and Proctors read publickly 
the Treatiſe of Avicen de Pulſibus, and made excellent Tables on them 
extempore ; which at this time being of no ſmall account were much ap- 
plauded by thoſe of the Faculty of Medicine. During the time of his 
abode here he was a Commoner in St. Albans Hall, where reading divers 
admirable Lectures, was not only frequented by the learneder ſort of the 


(1) Dorina et Meritiz= A. W. (3) Res. Mert. ut ſupra, fol. 15 3, a, et alibi. 
(2) PoteflagmA.W, . 


Univerſity, 
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Univerſity, and by all thoſe alſo that were Students in Medicine, but was 
the chief inſtrument of making that Hall flouriſh, which before by a Peſ- 
tilence was decayed. 


4 Dom. 1505 

"Wn ſ 20—21 Hen. VII. 

The Univerſity was no ſooner delivered from a public diſeaſe, but troub- 
led with a peſtilent fellow, who from the time that he had any power in 
the Town to the laſt, proved a vexation and plague to the Scholars and go- 
vernment thereof. The perſon that I mean is John Haynes a Baker and 
Vintner of Oxford, who being found guilty(1) of various crimes (of which 
one was that he, while he was one of the Baillives did by his own autho- 
rity deliver from the Stocks in Bocardo priſon, a certain perſon impriſoned 
there by Mr. Patenſon the Northern Proctor, another that he fold ancient 
and bad wine for new, and that alſo at 10d a Llagan, (2) not by the Chancellor's 
(as ſhould have been) but meerly by his own authority, and a third alſo 
that he fold his bread under weight &c.) twas decreed (3) 18 Febr. by the 
venerable Congregation of Regent Maſters, that it be given in command to 
all heads of Colleges and Halls that they all reſpectively command their Scho- 
lars and ſervants that neither of them keep any communication with the 
ſaid Heynes either by buying of, or ſelling to, him, till ſuch time that he 
be reconciled to the Univerſity by the authority of the ſaid Congregation, 
or the greater part of the Regents of the ſame. Which decree was put in 
execution the tlay following. So that he being thus diſcommuned, was, 
after great ſupplications made to the Regents, and ſubmiſſion to Patenſon 
the Proctor, reconciled. But he not reſting in theſe favours ſhewed to him, 
returned to his diſobedience, and became far worſe than before, as it ſhall 


be ſhewed hereafter. 


Dom. 1506 
8285 | — 155 VII. | 
The eighth of Auguſt this year fell out a grievous contention (4) in the 
Univerſity between the Southern and Northern Scholars, who being gathered 
together in the Highſtreet, before St. Mary's Church about four of the clock 
in the afternoon, fought with arms in an hoſtile manner. In the conflict 


(1) Res. G, fol. , b. (3) Ib. fol. 10 a. 
(2) [Lagenam in REG. (4) Ibid. in RE OG. Mert, ut ſupra, fol. 161, b. 


the 
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the Principal of Hart Hall, then Fellow of Exeter College, a Scholar of 
St. Albans, and another of Staple, Hall, were killed, beſides divers that 
were ſorely wounded; whoſe names and number were not juſtly known. To 
whom the victory fell it doth not appear. Evident it is,. that thoſe that 
were the captains or leaders of this commotion, were, with others, ſevere- 
ly puniſhed. Some there were of Merton College that were engaged in 
this battle, of which Mr. John Forſter Fellow, Principal of St. Albans 
Hall, was the chief, but puniſhed by the Warden of that College, as were 
alſo Mr. Philip Denſe and Mr. John Wyngar, who, with their Gowns 
thrown aſide, were preſent in the commotion. This conflict with others 
much about the ſame time (particularly that this year alſo between the 
Civilians and men of Yarnton, (1) [or Erdyngton] Tenants to Rewley 
Abbey, and others) did bring the Univerſity into ſuch hatred and diſgrace 
with the great men of the Kingdom, that they had thoughts of taking it 
away, or at leaſt leſſening the Privileges belonging thereto. And without 
doubt it would have ſo come to paſs, had not Warham Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury with ſeveral of his friends laboured ſeaſonably with importunate 
requeſts to the contrary, as he himſelf faith (2) and the Univerſity acknow- 
ledgeth. (3) When all the friends of the Academians failed, he ſtood up 
and obtained ſo much of the King's favour that nothing thereof ſhould in 
the leaſt periſh. 


Dom. 1507 
A | 22—23 Hen. VII. 


This year in the ſame month of Auguſt alſo died Mr. Thomſone the 
Northern Proctor, by whoſe death a ſtrife (4) aroſe among the Doctors, 
Regents and Non Regents concerning his ſucceſſor. At length by the con- 
ſent of Dr. Avery the Commiſſary and other Doctors and Maſters of the 
Univerſity, Mr. Hugh Poole the Senior Regent was appointed to perform 
that office till the Holiday next following the feaſt of St. Dionyſe, on which 
the Term was to begin. That day being come was held a Convocation of all 
Regents and Non Regents for the diſcharge of Mr. Poole from his Regency 
or Pro-Proftorſhip, becauſe it was doubtful among them, whether the 
faid Mr. Poole ſhould continue in the faid office notwithſtanding his diſ- 
charge, there being no Statutes found concerning the death of a Proctor 
(though there were of a Chancellor) for the proceeding to a new election, 


(1) 7 fol. 4, a. (3) Ib. Ep. 135. Vide etiam Ep. 2, in pag. 1. 
(2) FF Ep. 110. (4) RO. Mert. ut ſupra, fol. 174, a, &c. 


Or 
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or whether not. This doubt being like to breed debate among them, they 
ſent letters for the reſolution thereof, in the name of the Convocation, to the 
Archb. of Canterbury [Warham] Chanc. of the Univerſity, and Dr. Fitz- 
James Biſhop of London, being then both at a Convocation of the Clergy 
at London. Which letters being received by them, they, eſpecially Dr. 
Fitzjames, wrote to the Univerſity to this effect, viz. that though there 
were no Statutes concerning the death of a Proctor, yet the ſame reſpe& 
was to be had in the election of his ſucceſſor, as there was and had been 
by the death of a Chancellor.” Which ſentence being by the Convocation 
approved, they proceeded to a new election, and forthwith made choice of 
Mr. Bentley Fellow of New College for the Northern Proctor, notwith- 
ſtanding he was born at Wodſtock near Oxford, and ſo the controverſy be- 
tween them was ended. 


Dom. 1 508 
oo 23—24 Hen. VII. 

We are now come to the laſt year of K. Henry VII, who a little before 
this time intended ſome great work to be done at Oxford: (1) but whether 
taken off by death, affairs or a ſore peſtilence, which hapned (2) this or the 
year before, to the diſperſion of divers Students, it doth not appear. As 
for the ſtate of learning in his time and before, I have already mentioned it. 
The Schools were much frequented with querks and ſophiſtry. All things 
whether taught or written, ſeemed to be trite and inane. No pleaſant 
ſtreams of Humanity or Mythology were gliding among us, and the Greek 
language from whence the greater part of knowledge is derived, was at a 
very low ebb or in a manner forgotten. Scholars were inconſtant and wa- 
vering, and could not apply themſelves to an ordinary ſearch in any thing. 
They rather made choice of, than embraced, thoſe things which their rea- 
ſons were capable of. 'Tis ſaid that where Studies flouriſh, there Cities 
do; but now at Oxford, neither Study, City or Town, (and I believe at 
Cambridge alſo) whereby were wanting wiſe Councellors and religious 
Paſtors to ſupply the Kingdom. The Town of Oxford not only decayed in 
its trading and riches, but alſo in its buildings, for want of a well replen- 
iſhed Academy. Thoſe ſtreets and lanes that were formerly populous, be- 
came now deſolate and forſaken; and thoſe Halls and Inns wherein learned 
men had been educated, and acute readings and diſputations had formerly 


(1) F Ep. 523. | (2) FF p.1. Ep. 1. G fol. 48, b. 59, a, &c. 
Vol. I. 4Q according 
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according to the mode of each age been diſcuſſed were now employed for 
baſe and mechanical uſes. Our religious inhabitants, eſpecially the Men- 
dicants, that were ſometime ornaments to the Univerſity, were now looked 
upon by the Secular Students as much degenerated, either by omitting thoſe 
things which their rule required them to do, or elſe by turning profeſſed 
enemies to what certain zealous men endeavoured for the public to intro- 
duce. 


” 


Tis well known that their predeceſſors accomodated the Univerſity at 
their firſt coming with fuch learning procured from.externe parts, that in 
ſhort time after, it gave place to no Academy throughout the learned world ; 
but now as the Seculars did ſay they looked upon that learning as ſo ridicu- 
lous, that they would ſcarce allow a poor place to receive the monuments 
of their predeceſſors, but rather burnt them as damnable, or conveyed them 
away by ſtealth. Thoſe Scholars that had any thing extraordinary in them 
were tinged with Wicliviſm, and therefore did not or at leaſt could not 
ſhew themſelves ſo familiar or free in the Schools as others. Some again 
were taken up ſo much with the deſire of lucre, that they altogether neg- 
lected that which did but look towards learning, rather embracing 1gnorance 
to their graves, than cheriſh, foſter or any ways encourage it. Beſides alſo 
pride, a conſtant companion of ignorance, poſſeſſed them ſo much, that 
they by no means could deſcend ſo low as to receive correction, they 
eſteeming themſelves better than thoſe that were now accounted Oracles of 
learning. It did ſo far exceed alſo as to apparel, that there was an Act of 
Parliament (1) this or the year following publiſht to. correct it. 


Dom. 1509 
An. 3 1 Hen. VIII. 


Furthermore alſo (give me leave to ſpeak of the Univerſity itſelf as well 
as men) our prime Records were loſt, the treaſure belonging to ſeveral 
Cheſts robb'd, and the Statutes though confuſed, detained in ſeveral mens' 
hands, and all things in reſpect of good order and government turn'd topſy 
turvy. When the Members of the Univerſity were ſenſible of it, they 
ſent their complaints to the Chancellor; he thereupon (to be brief) com- 
mended them (2) to John Yong, D. D. about this time titular Biſhop of 
Calypoly, who (with the help, as I take it, of Will. Lychfield, Doctor of 


(1) STATUTEs at large publiſhed 1587, p. 480. (2) FF Ep. 3, 4. 
| the 
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the Laws, and Prebendary of the King's Chapel of St. Stephen, Weſtmin- 
ſter) did, after a full underſtanding how matters went, make a view of. the 
Archives, and ſettled them in ſuch order as they were capable of. Then 
he called to account the Keepers of the Cheſts containing the treaſure of 
the Univerſity, out of which divers great perſons had before borrowed (1) 
moneys and buried their cautions in them. After that he examined Chi- 
chele's Cheſt, which before had been robbed, but this year renewed (2) 
again with 200 marks given thereto by Edmund Audley Biſhop of Sarum, 
ſometime a Student of this Univerſity. After theſe things were done, he 
made an inſpection into the Statutes, as I ſhall anon ſhew. Further alſo 
that the place where the muniments and treaſure were repoſed (which was 
the upper Houſe of the Congregation) ſhould be better fortified, the ſaid 
Audley beſtowed moneys for the putting up of new iron bars to the win- 
dows, new mended and wainſcotted the roof thereof, (3) which being 
done we congratulated (4) him much for his love and care. 


About the ſame time fell out a controverſy in Univerſity College about 

the election of a new Maſter or Governor thereof. The parties that were 
Candidates were Mr. John Barnaby of that, and Mr. Ralph Hamſterley 
of Merton College. For the Fellows not agreeing in their election refer 
themſelves to the Chancellor of the Univerſity, being the chief perſon for 
the deciſion of controverſies in that College. When he had underſtood the 
whole matter, ſent word to Oxford, (5) that Mr, Hamſterley, whom he 
much extolleth (having been his crony while in the Univerſity) ſhould have 
the place, and commandeth withall that the Proctors, who much oppoſed 
him, give him poſſeſſion. How the Univerſity further ſtood in theſe times, 
I ſhall now ſpare my labour to tel] you, and deſcend to the reign of King 
Hen. VIII, wherein good Arts and Sciences both ſprang up and decayed. 


(1) Ibid. Ep. 5. (4) Ibid. Ep. 19. 


(2) Ibid. Ep. 12. (5) Ibid. Ep. 11, 
(3) Ibid. in ead. Ep. | 
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